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*^  If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  ? "    The  great  problem 
wbich  meets  us  in  this  form,  in  the  oldest  record  of  hnman,ez- 
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perience  and  human  speculation,  can  never  lose  its  interest  to 
those  who  are  most  deeply  concerned  in  its  practical  solution. 
To  ask  this  question,  as  perhaps  did  the  Patriarch  fearfully, 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  or  in  forgetfulness  of  strong  previous 
convictions,  is  no  proof,  either  of  unbelief  or  ignorance,  as  to 
the  fact  of  the  soul's  future  existence.  The  very  interest  of 
such  question  is  properly  suggestive  of  doubt  until  all  reasona- 
ble  doubt  is  allayed.  Even  when  the  moral  demonstration 
has  come  to  the  mind  as  perfect,  and  the  conclusion  has  seemed 
irresistible,  there  may  be  after-moments  of  infirmity,  when 
some  of  the  links  are  momentarily  lost,  and  the  mind  trembles 
for  its  own  previous  convictions.  "  I  know  not  how  it  is,  when 
I  read  the  argument  of  Plato  I  am  convinced.  But  when  I 
lay  the  book  aside,  and  begin  to  think  over  in  my  own  mind 
concerning  the  immutability  of  the  soul,  all  this  conviction  has 
escaped  me."  K  Cicero,  in  this  language  of  his  disciple,  did 
not  describe  his  own  experience,  he  has  that  of  many  others  ; 
and  this,  too,  in  reference  to  arguments  much  more  satisfactory 
than  that  to  which  he  was  alluding. 

But  even  supposing  such  moments  of  infirmity  not  to  be 
experienced,  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject  commends 
every  argument  seriously  offered  in  favor  of  a  future  life  to  our 
profound  consideration.  Even  in  our  best  seasons,  those  of 
calm,  "untroubled  reflection,  when  every  link  of  this  affirmative 
argument  is  seen  to  be  bright,  and  fully  formed,  and  interlocked 
with  its  antecedent  and  consequent,  there  is  deep  interest  in 
running  along  the  whole  chain,  as  it  is,  or  in  finding  out  new 
material,  for  a  stronger  reconstruction.  For  any  one  man  who 
has  read  with  deep  interest  other  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  there  have  doubtless  been  scores  who  have  pon- 
dered with  solicitude  the  fourteenth  of  Job  and  the'  fifteenth 
of  First  Corinthians.  Nor  is  this  remark  less  applicable  to  the 
Phasdon,  the  De  Contemnenda  Morte,  or  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Analogy,  as  compared  with  other  and  equally  able  writ- 
ings of  these  same  authors,  upon  subjects  of  a  different  nature. 

Now  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Eeason,  in  its  best  and  purest 
moments,  approves  of  it,  and  conscience  regards  it  with  satis- 
faction. The  only  regret  connected  with  such  feelings,  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  often  confined  to 
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the  region  of  speculative  reverie,  and  not  carried  out  into  prac- 
tical action.  Tiie  problem  with  which  these  feelings  are  con- 
cerned, is  one  of  die  most  deeply  interesting,  one  of  the  most 
awfully  momentons,  that  can  occupy  the  mind  and  heart  of  an 
intelligent  being.  The  mere  statement  of  that  problem  takes 
OS,  at  once,  out  of  the  sphere  of  sense  and  of  sight — opens  be- 
fore our  anxious  gaze  the  illimitable  expanse  of  the  unknown 
and  boundless  future,  the  possible  employments,  aims,  ends, 
sorrows  and  joys,  which  may  lie  beyond  our  present  state.  In 
the  consciousness  that  the  mind  is  thus  capable  of  looking  for- 
ward to  immortality,  there  springs  up,  wijih  some,  it  may  be  a 
hope,  with  others,  a  fear,  that  this  thing  contemplated  as  a  pos- 
sibility, may  exist  as  a  reality ;  that  this  reality  may  admit  of 
proof — of  verification.  In  other  words,  that  as  this  capability 
of  looking  beyond  the  present  life,  has  evidently  been  bestowed 
by  the  Author  of  nature,  for  some  good  purpose,  so  we  may 
not  irrationally  anticipate  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose 
in  the  real  experience  of  that  to  which  in  speculative  capa- 
bility we  look  forward.  And  the  slightest  possibility  that  such 
may  be  the  case,  constitutes  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  careful 
investigation  of  every  argument  and  particle  of  evidence,  by 
which  it  may  either  be  sustained  or  seriously  called  in 
question.  ^     • 

The  design  of  this  article  will  be  to  develop  some  of  those 
natural  facts  and  intimations  which  have  been  regarded  as 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture life.  The  intelligent  reader  will,  of  course,  anticipate  but 
little  in  the  way  of  originality.  If  credit  is  not  given,  in  every 
instance,  to  the  originator  of  the  ideas  brought  forward,  it 
will  not  be  from  aqy  desire  to  enjoy  that  credit  ourselves. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  trace  these  ideas  to  their  proper 
source.  At  others,  when  no  such  doubt  exists,  it  would  break 
in  upon  the  course  of  the  argument  to  turn  aside  with  state- 
ments to  that  effect.  Where  distinct  acknowledgment  can  be 
made,  the  reader  will  find  it.  And  when  he  misses  it,  he  will 
bear  in  mind  this  general  one  by  which  every  such  special 
case  is  included. 

And  BO,  also,  as  to  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  a  distinct 
and  supernatural  revelation  of  this  doctrine.    This  necessity 
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both  as  to  the  snbstance  and  the  authoritative  soarce  of  such 
revelation,  we  conceive  to  be  of  the  most  stringent  character. 
In  developing  any  of  those  natural  intimations  and  foreshadow- 
itigs  which  point  in  the  same  direction,  we  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  affirm  that  these,  in  themselves,  are  sufficient  for 
man,  or  that,  in  any  respect,  they  supersede  the  necessity  of 
revelation.  After  making  full  allowance  for  all  the  light  that 
may  be  in  man,  or  in  the  world  around  him,  adding  to  this  the 
revealed  light  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  it  may  still  be  said 
that  Jesus  Christ  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  in 
the  Gospel.  The  highest  light  of  nature,  and  the  clearest  ap- 
preciation of  its  real  character  and  extent,  best  enable  us  to 
see  the  necessity  of  a  revealed  Gospel  upon  this  point.  When 
this  natural  light  was  most  clearly  seen,  as  in  the  case  of  So- 
crates and  Cicero,  it  had  the  effect,  not  of  satisfying  them,  but 
to  lead  them  to  desire  and  anticipate  the  possibility,  through  a 
Divine  revelation,  of  more.  The  disposition  sometimes  mani- 
fested in  modern  times  to  exalt  the  light  of  nature  above  or  as 
equal  to  that  of  revelation,  is  in  reality  dictated  not  by  a  love 
for  the  light  but  for  the  darkness  of  heathenism — is  opposed  to 
the  convictions  and  frank  confession  of  the  best  of  the  heathen 
themselves.  "  Ye  may  even  give  over,"  says  one  of  them,  "  all 
hopes  of  amending  men's  manners  for  the  future  unless  God 
bo  pleased  to  send  you  some  other  person  to  instruct  you," 
"  Which  of  these  opinions  is  true,  some  God  must  tell  us,"  is 
the  utterance  of  another.  They  were  right.  With  all  their 
errors,  and  in  all  their  darkness,  they  were  better  and  wiser 
men  than  those  who  to  get  rid  of  revealed  duties  would  bring 
back  heathenism  with  all  its  influences  updn  the  world.  "The 
Gospel  is  not  in  the  Phsedon,"  as  has  been  asserted  by  one  of 
this  class  of  filthy  dreamers.  Nor  is  that  Gospel  in  any  mere 
human  Phaedon,  however  exalted  the  intellect  by  which  it  is 
elaborated.  "Some  God  must  tell  us."  "There  must  be  a 
voice  from  heaven."  These  natural  intimations  of  a  future  life 
are  not  sufficient  for  such  a  being  as  man.  They  are  too  im- 
palpable to  be  kept  clearly  and  constantly  even  before  the 
highest  order  of  mind.  Itey  are  not  capable  of  being  at 
all  seen,  or  appreciated  by  the  great  majority  of  the  human 
raca    They  often  vanish  and  disappear  in  our  season  of  great- 
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est  necessity,  when  heart  and  flesh  are  failing  nnder  the  rude 
assaults  of  the  last  enemy.  A  dying  man  needs  something 
more  positive,  in  passing  Uirough  the  dark  valley,  than  a  mere 
presumption  ;  would  lean  upon  something  more  stable  than  a 
mere  inference  or  analogical  deduction.  He  naturally  stands 
in  need  of  that  which  supernaturally  has  been  given.  He  who 
knows  what  is  in  man,  as  also  what  in  man  is  wanting  in  grant- 
ing him  this  revelation,  has  only  provided  for  his  necessities. 

And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  profitless  or  uninteresting  task  to 
gather  any  or  all  of  the  scattered  rays  of  light  which  converge 
to  this  great  focus,  whether  in  the  gray  twilight  of  heathenism 
which  precedes  tlie  coming  dawn  of  tlie  Old  Testament  Dis- 
pensation, or  in  the  redder  flush  of  this  Dispensation  as  it  bo- 
gins  to  gleam  with  the  sun-rising  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  spectacle,  this  of  the  human  i^ind  struggling  for 
the  truth  and  into  the  light  on  any  subject ;  to  see  it,  as  for 
instance  in  the  progress  of  physical  science,  beating  about  in 
the  darkness  of  uncertainty — settling  down  in  conclusions 
which  only  have  truth  enough  in  them  to  keep  the  mind  from 
going  backward — in  one  century  coming  within  a  hair-breadth 
of  the  most  important  discoveries,  and  then  turning  aside  and 
leaving  them  to  be  made  by  others — ^the  providential  junctures 
by  which  what  would  have  been  only  a  curious  fact  to  one  in- 
tellect, suggests  a  great  law  or  truth  to  another ;  these  and  simi- 
lar movements,  render  such  progress  peculiarly  interesting. 
fiut  certainly  none  of  them  contain  a  tithe  of  that  rational  and 
moral  interest  which  centres,  so  to  speak,  about  the  science  of 
immortality.  What  have  been  the  fears,  what  have  been  the 
hopes  of  man  in  regard  to  this  great  subject?  Upon  what 
grounds  have  these  different  emotions  predominated,  and  how 
far  have  they  been  justified,  upon  principles  of  reason  ?  Not 
to  be  interested,  in  such  questions,  is  to  be  less,  not  more,  than 
a  man.  The  assumed,  or  real  indifference,  of  the  would-be 
philosophical,  is  really  an  exhibition  of  stupidity. 

Preliminary,  however,  to  this  examination,  there  are  one  or 
two  general  considerations,  which  properly  reflected  upon,  will 
be  seen  to  have  a  bearing  upon  this  conclusion.  To  some  of 
these  for  a  few  moments,  therefore,  let  us  give  our  attention. 
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One  of  the  first  of  these  preliminaries  has  regard  to  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  such  subject  should  be  investigated.  Man 
can  resist  any  amount  of  evidence,  upon  a  given  point,  pro- 
vided there  be  involved  a  strong  existing  prejudice,  or  a  per- 
sonal interest  at  stake.  Peculiarly  is  this  the  case  in  religious 
questions,  where  such  decided  issues  are  always  raised  between 
our  present  inclinations  and  future  interests — between  our 
sinful  pleasures  and  our  holy  duties..  If,  for  instance,  a  good 
man,  under  the  ennobling  influence  of  a  pure  conscience, 
should  give  this  doctrine  of  a  future  life  his  attention,  he  would 
in  all  probability  end  with  a  stronger  conviction  of  his  own 
immortality.  His  logic  may,  in  such  cases,  be  occasionally  at 
fault.  But  the  logic  6f  a  pure  heart  supplies  all  defects,  con- 
nects by  moral  conviction  the  links  which  a  more  powerful 
intellect  would  have  united  by  principles  of  reason.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  bad  man,  with  an  unquiet  conscience,  with  that 
murmur  of  remorse  which  is  itself  a  prophecy  of  future  wo, 
if  left  to  himself,  will  be  no  less  apt  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion 
which,  to  him,  is  most  agreeable — to  end  in  doubt  or  disbelief 
as  to  the  soul's  future  existence.  As  in  the  former  of  these 
supposed  cases  conscience  supplies  the  defect  of  intellect,  so 
in  the  latter  its  perversion  or  imperfect  operation  induces  the 
most  powerful  intellect  to  vitiate,  miss,  or  pervert  the  force 
of  the  clearest  demonstration.  "We  fully  believe,  with  Cud- 
worth,  that  if  scientific  or  mathematical  truths  as  much  in- 
volved questions  of  personal  interest  and  inclinations  as  do 
those  of  a  religions  nature,  there  would  be  quite  as  much  diffi: 
culty  about  their  universal  reception.  If  there  was  a  keen 
and  heated  conflict  of  a  personally  interested  nature  over  their 
axioms  and  deflnitions,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  the  calm- 
ness and  all  the  certainty  now  connected  with  such  investigations. 

Sut  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  sometimes  replied  there  is 
then  no  reliance  upon  our  rational  processes ;  and  in 
humbling  reason,  we  destroy  its  accountability  and  run  into 
the  extreme  of  skepticism.  Not  necessarily.  When  it  is 
asserted  that  a  mind  full  of  prejudice  and  falsehood,  has 
an  afiinity  for  falsehood,  and  that  a  truthful  mind  has  an 
affinity  for  truth,  and  more  easily  perceives  it,  it  does  not 
at  all  involve  the  fact  that  truth  is  not  attainable,  or  that  we 
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can  not  know  when  it  is  attained ;  and  even  enpposing  ns  to  be 
in  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  trnth  in  anj  particular  case,  there  is 
a  still  iurther  test  by  which  we  may  come  to  a  safe  conclusion. 
"  I  haye  no  doubt,"  was  the  remark  of  a  clergyman  to  a  young 
man  of  a  skeptical  but  serious  turn  of  mind,  '*  I  have  no  doubt 
if  yon  seriously  examine  the  claims  of  Christianity,  but  that 
your  examination  lyill  end  in  your  acceptance  of  its  claims." 
"  Very  likely,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  a  man  can  believe  what  he 
wishes,  and  his  wishes,  after  all,  may  be  his  whole  staple  of 
conviction."  "True,"  was  the  clergyman's  rejoinder;  **but 
he  must  go  blindly  to  work  in  the  first  instance  to  reach  many 
conclusions.  And  when'  his  wishes  do  thus  land  him  in  error 
and  falsehood,  the  effect  of  such  falsehood  can  never  be  to 
purify  his  heart,  to  ennoble  his  intellect,  and  to  beautify  his 
social  nature,  as  is  always  the  effect  of  a  hearty  reception  of 
Christianity.  The  objection  is  not  founded  upon  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  namely,  that  a  pure  mind  can  easily  see  trnth,  and 
that  to  an  untruthful  one  falsehood  is  easy.  It  rather  rests 
upon  the  misconception  that  these  classes,  respectively,  can  be 
warped  with  the  same  ease  and  readiness  in  both  directions." 
This  naturally  introdbces  us  to  another  of  these  prelimina- 
ries, bearing  upon  tlie  final  conclusion :  the  establishment  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  desirable  on  many  accounts, 
prior  to  any  examination  of  arguments  on  eitlier  side.  It  is 
not  felt  to  be  desirable  by  a  very  large  class.  And  yet  even 
upon  this  class,  and  with  their  slight  and  unwilling  convictions 
or  fears  that  it  may  be  true,  this  idea  of  a  future  life  exerts  a 
wholsesome  influence.  This  is  sometimes  seen  in  individual 
cases.  But  it  is  more  clearly  exhibited  in  communities. 
Whatever  may  be  the  counteractive  agencies  by  which  indi- 
vidual skepticism  may  be  kept  in  abeyance  as  to  its  destruc^ 
tive  tendencies,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
these  tendencies  when  they  are  allowed  free  scope,  and  are 
multiplied  and  intensified  in  the  belief  and  action  of  whole 
communities.  Any  such  community  accepting  as  indisputa- 
ble the  assertion  that  "  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,"  and  acting 
as  if  it  were  true,  is  in  a  dreadful  state,  so  far  merely  as  this 
life  and  the  temporal  interests  of  this  life  are  concerned.  It  is 
this  idea  of  an  hereafter  which  helps  '*  to  chain  the  tiger"  with 
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one  class,  which  fosters  all  that  is  lovelj,  and  pure,  and  elevat- 
ing in  another.  However  much  any  one  may  fear  the  retri- 
bution which  this  doctrine  brings  upon  himself,  yet  if  he  will 
seriously  look  about  him  and  back  upon  the  records  of  human 
experience,  he  will  be  forced  to  confess  that  it  is  one  of  great 
importance,  that  its  merits  and  good  effects  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  its  truth  constitute  a  weighty  reason  for  careful  exam- 
ination of  every  thing  by  which  it  may  be  established.  "  Sup- 
posing," says  Clarke,  when  entering  upon  his  celebrated  de- 
monstration of  the  divine  existence,  ''  supposing  it  can  not  be 
proved  to  be  true,  yet  at  least  'tis  a  thing  very  desirable,  and 
which  any  wise  man  would  wish  to  be  true  for  the  great  benefit 
and  happiness  of  man."  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life.  "  Will  the  idea,"  said  Robespierre,  "  of  man's 
annihilation  inspire  purer  and  more  exalted  sentiments  than 
that  of  his  immortality  ?  Will  it  inspire  him  with  more  re- 
spect for  his  fellow-creatures  and  for  himself,  more  devotedness 
to  his  country,  more  courage  to  defy  tyranny,  more  contempt 
of  death  and  of  sensual  pleasure  ?"  Tlie  polluted  source  of 
these  interrogations  only  makes  their  substance  the  more  re- 
markable. 

And  this  is  suggestive  of  another  idea  in  connection  with 
this  same  subject :  this  is  not  one  of  those  matters  which  can 
be  disposed  of  upon  any  thing  like  an  equal  balance  of  proba- 
bilities. The  interests  certainly  at  stake  in  the  present  world 
and  possibly  so  in  the  next,  are  so  important,  that  while  moral 
demonstration  of  the  falsehood  of  such  belief  may  be  properly 
demanded,  a  much  lower  degree  may  establish  its  truth  for  all 
practical  purposes.  There  may  be  ten  reasons  or  facts  which 
seem  to  show  that  man  dies  and  forever  in  the  moment  of 
physical  death.  But  there  is  one  which  points  another  way, 
which  refuses  to  be  harmonized  by  these  others,  or  by  them  to 
be  explained.  This  must  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  before 
the  question,  as  a  practical  one,  can  be  neglected.  One  proba- 
bility of  endless  existence  is  a  matter  of  such  tremendous  im- 
port that  it  overrides  any  amount  of  opposing  negatives  that 
can  be  suggested.  No  wise  man  with  the  argument  thus  stand- 
ing would  hold  himself  discharged  from  obligation  to  examine 
it  more  thoroughly.    And  until  this  examination  were  closed 
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he  would,  mider  the  circnmstances,  act  as  if  the  doctrine  were 
troe.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  bj  this  to  say  that  the  ar- 
gnment  thus  stands.  Bat  assuming  such  to  be  the  case,  there 
is  reason  enoagh  under  the  supposition  for  the  most  careful 
investigation,  the  most  decided  action,  and  no  other  course  on 
principles  of  reason  can  be  justified.  To  use  with  a  slight 
change  the  langnage  of  a  writer  just  quoted :  ''  I^othing  is  more 
evident,  even  upon  these  suppositions  only,  than  that  man 
ought,  in  all  reason  live  for  eternity ;  and  that  to  do  otherwise, 
is  upon  all  accounts  and  under  all  Jiypotheses  the  most  absurd 
and  inexcusable  thing  in  nature." 

But  one  other  of  these  preliminaries  and  we  pass  on  to  the 
argument,  and  that  is,  the  fact  that  disbelief  of  Christianity, 
and  as  to  the  fact  of  all  religion,  going  to  the  extreme  of  Athe- 
ism, does  not  necessarily  destroy  the  evidence  of  a  future  life, 
or  of  our  practical  interest  in  it.  Such  is  usually  assumed  to 
be  the  fact.  When  persons  arrive  at  skeptical  conclusions  or 
doubts  as  to  Christianity,  or  as  to  the  fact  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
it  is  supposed  that  all  anxiety  in  view  of  a  future  life  may  be 
dismissed.  But  no  supposition  could  be  more  destitute  of 
rational  foundation.  The  position  substantially  laid  down  in 
the  close  of  Butler's  first  chapter  is  impregnable ;  that  only 
under  one  supposition  can  all  solicitude  as  to  a  future  life  bo 
laid  aside — a  positive  demonstration  of  Atheism  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  of  annihilation  as  to  the  future  existence  of  man. 
Let  it  be  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  this 
vbible  universe,  with  its  wonderful  and  varied  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  had  no  designing  cause ;  that  the  regular  and 
unvarying  laws  of  this  universe  have  no  law-maker;  that 
creation  sprang  spontaneously  and  by  its  own  energy  out  of 
nothing ;  that  dead  and  shapeless  matter  gave  to  itself  life, 
form,  and  motion,  and  then  the  great  question  of  man's  rela. 
tions  to  God,  and  to  his  fellow-man  in  God,  may  be  safely  dis- 
regarded. But  not  yet  has  he  disposed  of  this  other  question  ; 
not  yet  has  he  disproved  or  gotten  rid  of  the  possibility  or 
probability  of  his  own  future  existence.  "  That  we  are  to  live 
hereafter  is  just  as  reconcilable  with  the  scheme  of  Atheism, 
and  as  well  to  be  accounted  for  by  it,  as  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  alive  is."    In  other  words,  if  Atheism  be  consistent  with 
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the  fact  of  our  present  existence,  which  the  Atheist  asserts,  his 
own  argament  involves  the  admission  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  life  continued  beyond  this  world.  These  two  things — 
Atheism  and  annihilation — usually  go  together  by  sympathy. 
In  reality  there  is  a  suppressed  premise  by  which  they  are 
logically  connected — the  denial  of  all  spiritual  existence.  But 
that  denial  does  not  break  the  force  of  Batler^s  statement.  In 
this  he  takes  the  Atheist  upon  his  own  ground,  that  the  soul 
may  be  material,  and  thus  deprives  him  of  the  advantage  of 
his  suppressed  premise.  Upon  the  Atheist's  own  principles 
the  human  soul  is  material.  When  he  denies  the  existence  of 
a  purely  spiritual  being,  God,  he  can  not  argue  back  from  this 
to  the  annihilation  of  his  own  material  soul.  He  is  fairly  en- 
trapped in  his  own  craftiness.  He  must  establish  his  annihila- 
tion upon  other  grounds  if  he  would  be  secure.  The  will  being 
father  to  the  argument,  it  may  be  made  out  perhaps  that  there 
is  no  God  ;  that  nature,  conscience,  and  reason  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  giving  false  testimony.  Still  he  has  not  shaken  off  or 
gotten  rid  of  his  own  existence,  either  present  or  future.  It  is 
not  enough  for  him  to  prove  that  he  is  uncaused.  He  must 
go  further  and  show  that  he  will  not  continue  to  be.  Here  he 
is,  a  living  soul,  however  he  came.  And  for  aught  that  he  can 
show,  he  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  perhaps  for- 
ever. By  whatever  name  he  may  choose  to  call  the  power 
which  gave  him  being,  "nature,"  "nothing,"  "fate,"  or 
"  chance,"  that  power,  as  now,  may  operate  without  cessation ; 
may,  as  in  the  present  world,  through  opposite  coni-ses  of  con- 
duct, be  productive  of  happiness  or  misery.  Until  this  also  be 
shown  to  be  impossible,  the  subject  in  question  must  be  inves- 
tigated in  the  spirit  already  mentioned.  Simple  disregard  of 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  upon  the  bare  possibility  of  its 
trutli,  in  the  absence  of  demonstration  against  it,  is  on  the  part 
of  a  being  like  man,  not  only  unreasonable  but  criminal. 

What  then  are  some  of  these  natural  intimations  of  a  future 
life  ?  How  far  are  they  of  interest  to  those  who  enjoy  the 
light  of  inspired  revelation  ?  Of  course,  to  use  an  idea  of  the 
profound  writer  just  alluded  to,  we  are  not  looking  for  demon- 
stration. We  are  rather  called  upon  to  weigh  probabilities, 
to  note  those  hints  and  intimations  which  constitute  practical 
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reasons  for  human  action  ;  snch  reasons  as  control  our  condnct 
in  the  every  day  affairs  of  life.  Keeping  this  remark  in  view, 
let  ns  now  look  at  some  of  these  intimations. 

And  here,  as  we  paose  upon  the  threshold,  let  ns  endeavor 
to  look  distinctly,  and,  if  we  can,  fearlessly  and  without  tears, 
at  the  fact  which  necessitates  onr  argument  The  life-span  is 
measured.  ^'  All  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years ;  and  he  died."  The  child  of  Adam, 
whose  struggles  from  day  to  day  with  the  destroyer  we  liave 
noted,  shares  at  last  the  doom  of  his  great  progenitor.  He  is 
dead !  The  last  struggle  ends — ^pulsation  ceases,  and  death 
with  unmistakable  impress  has  placed  his  seal  upon  the  set- 
tling features.  Subdued  if  not  awe-struck,  we  stand  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  destroyer  and  gaze  upon  the  lifeless  form 
which  we  think  of  by  association  as  the  proper  man,  though 
we  feel  and  know  that  he  is  absent.  Is  there  not  a  voice  which 
from  the  pulseless  bosom,  the  marble  forehead,  the  pallid  fea- 
tures, the  corrupting  carcass,  seems  to  say,  that  this  is  the 
end  ?  that  the  living  soul  with  all  its  marvellous  capacities  has 
ceased  to  be,  and  forever  ?  Its  tones  sometimes  in  those  of  guilty 
hope,  sometimes  in  those  of  wailing  lamentation,  are :  *'  Man 
dieth  and  wasteth  away,  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and 
where  is  he  ?"  "  The  dead  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have 
they  any  more  a  reward,  for  the  memory  of  them  is  forgotten." 
It  is  an  utterance  which  depresses  the  good  and  encourages 
the  bad  ;  which  cuts  the  sinews  of  all  moral  excellence,  and 
nerves  with  desperation  the  arm  of  the  assassin  and  evil-doer. 
There  are,  perhaps,  moments  in  the  experience  of  all  when  its 
depressing  influence  can  not  be  altogether  put  aside.  That  it 
has  not  annihilated  all  idea  of  immortality  from  the  niinds  of  a 
great  majority  of  our  race,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
in  the  record  of  human  experience.  Death  visibly  reigns. 
His  dominion  is  manifest  and  overpowering.  "  After  life's  fitful 
fever  "  the  child  of  mortality  "  sleeps  well."  "  Dust  to  dust 
he  mingleth  well  among  his  native  soil." 

And  yet  by  a  strange  and  marvellous  fascination  we  linger. 
The  bitterness  of  death  is  passed,  and  that  which  we  thought 
of  almost  with  dread,  holds  us  with  its  almost  unearthly  still- 
ness.   It  is  not  life,  yet  how  peacefully  and  beautifully  like 
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it ! — and  even  while  looking  npon  this  repose  of  the  dead,  onr 
thoughts  and  feelings  experience  reaction.  The  imagination 
is  filled,  it  may  be,  with  the  process  of  physical  corruption 
and  decay,  which  ere  long  the  decencies  of  the  grave  shall 
hide  from  our  sight.  And  yet  there  is  something  in  this  aspect 
of  the  dead  to  which  that  imagination  clings  in  hope  of  a 
future  restoration.    . 

"  Weep  not,  I  weep  not    Death  is  strong, 
The  eyes  of  death  are  dry ; 
Bat  lay  this  scroll  upon  my  breast 
When  hushed  its  heayings  lie; 
And  wait  awhile  for  the  corpse^s  smile 
Which  shineth  presently." 

Only  those  who  have  been  conversant  with  the  mysteries  of 
the  last  hour,  can  understand  the  last  two  of  these  lines 
placed  by  the  poetess  in  the  mouth  of  the  broken-hearted  and 
dying  Rosalind.  It  is  this  "  corpse's  smile  "  which  not  indeed 
always,  but  which  so  frequently  shineth  with  an  expression  of 
radiant  and  perfect  peace  upon  the  features  of  the  departing, 
bringing  back  the  well-known  expression  which  waste  of 
sickness  and  rack  of  pain  had  destroyed  ;  it  is  this  upon  which 
even  sense  and  sight  sometimes  depend,  in  their  anticipations 
of  future  reiinion.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  an  expression 
of  countenance  with  which,  in  boyhood,  we  were  perfectly 
familiar.  This  expression  of  gentle  cheerfulness,  of  freedom 
from  care  and  anxiety,  had  gradually  in  the  course  of  years, 
and  almost  imperceptibly  through  pressure  of  trouble,  been 
replaced  by  another  of  carefulness  and  solicitude.  So  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly  had  this  change  been  accomplished,  the 
latter  expression  had  been  worn  so  long,  and  been  so  much,  in 
tuni,  softened  by  the  consoling  influences  of  Divine  grace, 
that  the  earlier  expression  had  glided  from  our  memory,  and 
we  had  come  to  look  on  this  latter  as  natural.  ISTot  long  since, 
it  was  our  mournful  duty  to  look  upon  those  lineaments  again, 
and  in  the  great  change  from  time  to  eternity.  And  there  in 
the  last  moment,  in  the  radiant  expression  of  perfect  peace 
which  lit  up  the  settling  features  as  with  a  prophecy  of 
heaven,  we  again  recognized  that  expression  known  so  well  in 
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childhood ;  that  expression  so  long  faded  from  memory,  bnt 
which  thus  comingback  in  the  moment  of  separation  notonlj  re- 
called the  past  but  seemed  to  point  onward  to  future  reunion. 
Frcqnentlj,  we  are  persuaded,  has  this  very  aspect  of  death 
itself  suggested  the  idea  of  some  future  state  of  being.  The 
silent  majesty  of  that  repose  which  needs  no  second  glance^  to 
assure  ns  that  physical  suffering  and  ^  anguish  are  no  longer 
possible ;  that  unspeakable  grace  and  loveliness  which  the  de- 
parting spirit  so  often  impresses  upon  its  former  companion ; 
that  well-known  face  brought  back  in  death  after  having  been 
60  long  lost  in  life ;  all  these  have  prompted  the  rising  thought, 
the  half-hope  :  "  He  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth."  This  can  not 
be  the  end.  The  slamber  is  indeed  profound,  unlike  any 
thing  and  beyond  any  thing  that  he  has  ever  before  experi- 
enced. Yet  it  is  not,  it  is  too  much  like  life ;  it  can  not  be 
endless.  It  must  at  some  time  and  in  some  way  know  of  an 
awakening.  We  can  not  prove,  but  we  will  hope  that  deatb 
is  not  utter  destruction.  This  marvellous  semblance  of  life 
even  in  death,  is,  we  trust,  an  intimation  that  life  has  not 
ended  forever. 

Thus  far  the  imagination.  But  sense  and  sight,  and  the 
imagination,  can  only  deal  with  appearances.  Are  there  deep- 
er grounds  for  snpposing  that  life  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
event  in  question  ?    If  so,  what  are  they  ? 

1.  First  of  all,  we  are  met  by  the  great  physical  fact  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  known  in  nature  as  annihilation.  There  is 
change,  and  decay,  and  dissolution ;  but  never,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  utter  destruction.  The  wreck  of  one  era  goes  to  the 
re-construction  of  another.  But  in  this  work  of  re-construction 
we  are  not  able  to  detect  any  waste  of  material.  The  frag- 
ments are  all  gathered  up,  and  nothing  is  lost.  All  the  proba- 
bilities seem  to  intimate  that  such  destruction  is  as  much 
beyond  our  power  as  is  the  fact  which  forms  its  complement, 
that  of  creation.*    God,  it  is  true,  may  annihilate  that  which 


*  The  feeling  which  Cebes  is  described  as  giving  utterance  to  in  the  Phndon, 
thftt  the  peange  of  anj  thing  from  the  sphere  of  ritibility,  is  its  passage  into  non- 
enitf ,  exerdess  perhaps  as  powerful  influence  upon  the  mind  now  as  it  did  in  his 
daj.    We  are  constantly  tempted  to  look  only  at  the  things  wtuoh  are  seen ;  and 
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» 
he  has  called  into  being.    He  may  do  this  with  spirit  as  well 

as  with  body.  Bat  as  He  does  not  thus  with  the  body  in  the 
moment  of  death,  so  also  the  presumption  is  that  He  does  not 
thus  with  the  soul.  This  presumption  is  heightened  when  we 
remember  the  unity  of  that  soul,  in  all  of  its  present  acts 
and  operations ;  that  many  of  its  powers,  those  for  instance,  of 
reflection  and  abstraction,  have  no  necessary  dependence  or 
bodily  organs,  in  fact,  are  sometimes  thwarted  and  hindered 
by  the  connection.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  something 
distinct  from  the  body,  that  the  soul  has  a  present  substantial 
existence,  and  at  once  the  natural  presumption  holds  that  this 
principle  will  continue,  until  reason  be  seen  for  its  cessation. 
The  remark  has  been  frequently  made  in  reference  to  Butler's 
effort  to  prove  the  independence  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  that 
stUl  it  does  not  prove  that  this  independent  principle  can  not 
cease  to  exist,  which,  indeed,  is  very  true,  but  which  is  with- 
out any  relevance  to  the  argument  which  it  pretends  to  criti- 
cise. The  object  of  that  argument  is  not  to  prove  the  necessary 
immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  immateriality.  But  rather  to 
show  that  the  death  of  the  body  which  we  see  is  not  necessarily 
death  of  the  soul,  which  we  can  not  see ;  and  to  insist  upon 
proof,  of  which  there  is  none,  that  these  two  things  are  simul- 
taneous and  identical.  When,  therefore,  it  is  urged  that  God 
can  take  away  His  own  gift,  the  life  of  the  soul,  as  He  does  His 
other  gift,  the  life  of  the  body,  the  reply  is  obvious.  Doubtless 
He  can.  But  we  are  not  authorized  in  the  absence  of  all  evi- 
dence to  assert  that  He  does,  or  will.  All  the  analogies  of  His 
established  system  of  things  suggest  an  opposite  conclusion. 
The  natural  adaptabilities  of  the  human  soul  agree  with  this 
deduction.  Until  positive  information  as  proof  be  adduced, 
that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  the  presumption  is  that  its 


this  although  we  know  that  there  are  things  unseen  around  and  above  us  quite  as 
substantial  and  of  much  greater  importance.  How  hard,  for  instance,  to  realize 
the  constant  process  of  change  and  restoration  in  that  element  which  we  breathe, 
but  which  we  can  not  see.  How  marvellous  the  immutability  of  that  which  has 
been  ever  regarded  as  the  type  of  change;  the  indestructibility  and  wonderfal  pre- 
servation, in  all  its  constituents,  of  that  which  in  itself  was  so  long  thought  of  as 
nothingness  and  vanity.  On  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  waters^  there  is,  as 
to  form  and  appearance^  constant  ohange— as  to  substantial  being,  immutability. 
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separate  existence  is  contiDued.  ^*  Physicians,"  says  Cndworth, 
'^  speak  of  a  certain  disease  or  madness,  the  symptoms  of  those 
that  have  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  which  makes  them  have 
a  monstrons  antipathy  to  water.  So  all  Atheists  are  possessed 
of  a  certain  kind  of  madness  that  may  be  called  Pnenmato- 
phobia,  that  makes  them  have  an  irrational  abhorrence  from 
spirits  or  incorporeal  substances,  they  being  infected  also  with 
an  Hylomania,  whereby  they  madly  doat  upon  matter  and 
worship  that  as  the  only  numen."  This  same  disease,  as  well 
in  its  positive  as  its  negative  manifestation,  is  qoite  as  distinctly 
characteristic  of  those  who  deny  man's  future  existence,  as  it 
is  of  those  who  deny  all  separate  existence  from  body,  even 
that  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  Himself,  nor  is  it  difficult  in  either 
case  to  see  its  origin.  There  is  an  unerring  instinct — ^not  de- 
pendent upon  logical  processes  for  its  conclusions,  yet  like  all 
truthful  instincts  capable  of  logical  verification — by  which  it 
is  seen,  or  rather  felt,  that  if  there  be  a  spirit  in  man,  then 
bodily  dissolution  does  not  necessarily  destroy  this  spirit.  So 
keen  is  this  instinct,  that  we  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  in 
every  argument  extant  against  the  immortality  of  man,  this 
denial  of  his  proper  spiritual  existence  in  the  present  is  either 
tacitly  implied  or  distinctly  brought  forward.  An  immaterial 
being  is  not  necessarily  immortal.  But  a  man  who  believes  in- 
telligently the  former  of  these  facts  will  be  apt  to  believe  the 
latter.  The  one,  in  absence  of  all  positive  contrary  proof,  if  it 
do  not  imply  the  other,  opens  the  way  to  its  reception.  But 
the  point  now  before  us  is :  that  whether  the  fact  of  the  pure 
spirituality  of  the  soul  be  yielded  or  contested,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence,  in  death,  of  its  annihilation  ;  there  is  this  presumption 
From  the  inmmtability  of  all  natural  substances  in  favor  of  its 
continuance.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  said  of  the  soul,  that  it  is 
ethereal,  or  it  be  described  by  any  of  those  attenuating  expres- 
sions sometimes  made  use  of  to  disguise  materiality,  still  the 
fact  remains  unaltered.  K  it  be  something  over  and  above 
mere  flesh  and  blood  and  bones,  the  presumption  is,  that  like 
these  it  may  be  changed  not  annihilated  in  death ;  this  change 
of  the  soul  being,  like  that  of  the  body,  according  to  its  own 
peculiar  nature  and  modes  of  operation ;  as  will  also  be  its 
future,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  indefinitely  prolonged  exist- 
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ence.  "Till  it  be  determined,"  says  Bntler,  arguing  npon 
the  principles  of  his  opponents,  "that  it — that  is,  the  soul — ^ia 
larger  than  the  solid  elementary  particles  of  matter,  which 
there  is  no  ground  to  think  any  natural  power  can  dissolve ; 
there  is  no  sort  of  reason  to  think  death  to  be  the  dissolution 
of  it."  We  know  of  no  annihilation  in  that  which  is  least, 
and  "  some  God  must  tell  us,"  before  we  dare  assert  it  of  that 
which  is  greatest. 

2.  Consentaneous  with  this  fact  in  the  world  of  matter  and  of 
substantial  existence,  is  another  in  the  world  of  mind  no  less 
remarkable :  the  wide  prevalence  of  belief  in  the  soul's  future 
existence,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  force  of  the  argument 
upon  this  point  has  been  questioned,  and  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  these  objections  as  presented  from  two  opposite 
directions.  It  is  urged,  for  instance,  by  Christian  writere,  by 
way  of  showing  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  that  the  heathen 
were  in  perfect  darkness  as  regards  a  future  life ;  special  reli- 
ance being  placed  in  the  argument,  upon  quotations  from  the 
philosophical  writers  of  heathenism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
objected  by  the  annihilationist,  that  there  are  certain  savage 
nations  who  have  no  idea  or  belief  whatever  in  regard  to  this 
doctrine.  A  word  or  two  upon  each  of  these  objections  will 
be  sufficient 

And  first,  as  to  the  theory  of  total  or  almost  total  heathenish 
darkness,  urged  by  the  defender  of  revelation.  Is  it  not  fre- 
quently the  case  that  strong  prevalent  convictions  may  exist 
and  exert  an  influence  upon  communities,  who  can  give  no 
satisfactory  account  of  them  ?  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as 
popular  belief  without  a  definitely  rendered  reason  ?  And  is  it 
not  sometimes  the  case  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  give  a 
reason  for  this  belief  endangers  it,  at  leastwith  those  who  thus 
fail  in  their  undertaking  ?  This  seems  to  have  been  actually 
the  case  among  the  ancients.  There  was  light  enough  for  popu- 
lar belief  in  a  future  state  after  death.  But  there  was  not 
enough  for  a  systematic  theology.  The  philosophers  who  at- 
tempted to  construct  one,  failed,  shook  their  own  faith,  and  ex- 
ercised a  pernicious  influence  upon  that  of  the  masses,  but 
never  destroyed  it  altogether.  To  quote  the  sentiments  of  these 
writers,  as  is  done,  for  instance,  by  Whately,  is  not  to  give  us 
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the  conYictions  of  the  masses.  These  writers,  in  fact,  frequently 
speak  of  the  sentiments  of  the  masses  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
Sherlock  has  well  called  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  this 
deteriorating  process  went  on  with  one  of  these  classes.  He 
sajB  that  the  popular  belief  among  the  Oentiles,  as  among  the 
Hebrews,  merely  extended  to  the  fact  of  man's  life  beyond  the 
grave.  Of  some  sort  of  difference  between  sonl  and  body  they 
had  a  conception ;  bnt  as  to  the  immateriality  of  the  sonl — ^its 
entire  separation  from  all  bodily  organization — ^these  and  simi« 
lar  refinements  had  never  presented  themselves  to  their  minds 
for  consideration.  They  simply  thought  of  the  man  as  living 
after  death,  and  as  capable,  upon  special  occasions,  of  making 
himself  manifest.  When,  however,  the  philosophers  began  to 
refine,  and  to  prove  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  to  separate 
it  entirely  and  forever  from  the  body,  and  thus  logically  to  de- 
stroy its  capacity  of  being  manifested,  they  took  away  from 
themselves  and  their  dbciples  all  the  materials  upon  which  the 
popular  mind  can  rest,  and  a  portion  of  the  material  necessary 
to  permanent  philosophical  conviction.  This  debauchery  of 
belief  would  have  been  universal  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
these  theories  did  not  widely  extend  to  the  knowledge  or  com* 
prehension  of  the  masses.  So  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  now. 
We  distinguish  between  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
resnrrection  of  the  body.  But  the  popular  mind  does  not  and 
can  not.  And  the  great  probability  is,  if  this  doctrine  of  the 
resnrrection  of  the  body  be  discarded,  that  not  only  the  popu- 
lar but  the  philosophical  mind  will  retain  such  a  weak  hold  ' 
upon  the  idea  of  future  life,  that  it  will  exert  little  or  no  influ- 
ence upon  present  conduct  No  less  forcibly  has  Professor 
Lewis  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Plato,  in  drawing  up  the 
argument  for  immortalify  which  his  master  employs,  makes 
him  go  back  at  last  to  these  primitive  and  prevalent  belie&  and 
traditions  of  humanity,  llie  refined  and  philosophical  are 
rarely  the  representative  exponents  of  popular  conviction. 
They  are  either  above  or  below  it ;  and  whether  above  or  be- 
low, they  despise  it  We  must  look  for  it  elsewhere:  in 
popular  traditions,  religious  rites  and  customs,  poetry,  histori- 
cal delineations  of  character  and  action.  Thus  looking  for  this 
Vol.  VL— 2 
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idea  of  a  future  life,  we  find  it  upon  every  recorded  page  of 
human  history. 

And  so,  as  to  the  objection  of  the  annihilationist,  that  drawn 
from  all  absence  of  idea  or  belief  in  regard  to  any  such  doc- 
trine, among  certain  nations  and  tribes  in  the  lowest  state  of 
savage  bestiality.    Witliout  pausing  to  taunt  him  with  the  as- 
sociation into  which  he  is  thus  doctrinally  brought,  the  reply 
to  this  objection  is  no  less  direct  and  satisfactory.    In  speaking 
of  any  belief  as  universal,  there  is  a  natural  limitation  to  our 
language  which  may  be  easily  understood.    The  moral  force 
of  such  general  sentiment  is  not  at  all  affected  by  rarely  occa- 
sional exceptions.    As  we  shall  undertake  to  show  further  on, 
there  may  be  facts  connected  with  such  exceptions  which  reallj' 
heighten  it.    There  are,  for  instance,  in  every  community,  in- 
dividuals who,  through  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  organization,  may  be  regarded  as  idiosyncra- 
sies.   And  yet,  upon  certain  questions,  and  in  spite  of  these 
cases  which  defy  all  rational  classification,  there  is  no  practical 
difficulty  in  ^eakiog  of  the  settled  convictions  of  that  com- 
munity as  a  whole.    In  the  great  communities  of  peoples  by 
which  our  world  is  inhabited,  there  may  be,  and  from  the  same 
causes,  extending  in  their  infiuence  through  a  long  'series  of 
years,  individual  nations  and  tribes  which  are  no  less  incapable 
of  such  classification.    And  yet  there  may  be  just  as  little  real 
difficulty  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  in  getting  the  settled 
convictions  of  this  world's  community.    The  number  of  these 
exceptions  has  no  doubt  been  exaggerated.    Full  and  exten- 
sive observation  has  shown  in  some  instances  that  cases  cited 
as  among  these  exceptions  were  wrongly  classified.    And  such, 
doubtless,  will  be  the  future  fate  of  others.    It  is  but  too  fre- 
quently that  investigations  upon  this  and  similar  subjects,  are 
conducted  merely  in  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  by  civilized  men  over 
whose  own  lives  religious  and  even  moral  truth  exert  little  con- 
trolling infiuence.    The  direct  assertion  or  exhibition  of  prac- 
tical belief  on  the  part  of  the  civilized  man,  is  much  more  apt 
to  bring  out  a  practical  response  from  the  savage,  than  any 
amount  of  curious  or  scientific  catechising.    But  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  some  of  these  investigations  have  been 
carried  on  in  a  different  spirit,  and  by  men  of  a  different  cha- 
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racter,  and  supposing  these  exceptions  to  be  authenticated  be* 
yond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  to  what  do  they  really  amoimt  % 
Is  it  any  more  to  be  wondered  at,  or  does  it  any  more  interfere 
with  the  argument  from  general  consent,  than  do  those  extreme 
indiyidual  exceptions  to  general  sentiment  and  feeling,  in  every 
community,  of  which  we  have.spoken  ?  We  meet,  for  instance, 
in  a  Christian  community,  with  a  man  who,  by  a  course  of  vice 
and  outrageous  impiety,  has  apparently  destroyed  all  capability 
either  of  fully  appreciating  the  &ct  of  eternal  life  or  of  beliey-' 
ing  in  its  existence.  But  we  never  take  him  into  the  account 
when  we  speak  of  the  natural  sentiment  of  that  community. 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  including  the  vagaries  of  the  lu- 
natic or  the  sillinesses  of  the  idiot  We  are  told  of  a  com- 
munity of  such  men  in  a  savage  tribe,  who,  through  successive 
generations  of  moral  debasement  and  corruption,  have  sunk 
themselves  to  the  same  condition ;  and  in  the  general  account, 
we  treat  this  case  as  we  do  that  of  the  individual — the  one 
being  as  monstrous  and  unnatural,  yet  as  easily  explained,  as 
the  other.  Subtracting  all  such  exceptional  monstrosities — 
and  when  we  remember  the  stupefying  influences  of  heathen- 
ism, the  real  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more  numerous — ^there 
is  still  this  general  consent  of  the  human  race,  in  all  ages,  upon 
this  point  Wherever  and  whenever  the  mind  of  a  community 
has  been  sufficiently  exercised  to  come  to  any  opinion  at  all,  it 
has  been  in  &vor  of  the  idea  of  a  future  life.  In  every  system 
of  religious  belief  this  is  one  of  the  doctrines.  It  has  been 
held  by  itself  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  form  any  such  sys- 
tem. And  its  influence  may  often  be  traced  in  the  conduct  of 
those  who  profess  to  reject  it.  If  there  be  any  one  fact  over 
which  man,  as  man,  has  rejoiced  in  hope  or  quaked  with  fear, 
it  is  this  of  the  soul's  immortality.  How  this  conviction  has 
been  reached  makes  but  little  difference  as  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. If  we  say  that  it  originated  in  the  dictates  of  a  primeval 
revelation,  its  authority  is  of  course  beyond  question.  If  we 
trace  it  to  the  obvious  and  general  dictate  of  reason,  its  authority 
with  reasonable  men  is  no  less  unquestionable.  If  it  be  found  in 
the  universal  dictate  of  conscience,  still  more  sacred  becomes  its 
authority.  If  we  go  lower  down  and  flnd  it  in  the  region  of 
animal  or  social  instinct,  no  less  clearly  is  it  thereby  proclaimed 
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to  be  founded  in  some  great  natural  tmth,  to  which  those  in- 
stincts, nnperverted,  are  responsive.  How  it  is  that  human 
nature  in  anj  one,  or  all  of  these  its  principles  combined,  and 
in  every  age,  should  concentrate  itself  upon  this  idea  of  a 
future  life,  and  in  many  respects  treat  it  as  founded  in  truth, 
constitutes  a  difficulty,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  falsehood, 
which  admits  of  no  explanation.  Just  as  we  infer  that  the  eye 
was  made  to  see,  because  when  uninjured  and  free  from  diis* 
ease  it  always  sees,  or  that  the  ear  was  created  for  hearing  be- 
cause in  the  same  condition  it  always  hears,  so  we  infer  of  the 
unperverted  human  mind  that  it  was  constructed  to  believe  this 
doctrine  because  it  always  does  believe  it.  And  as  God  never 
works  uselessly  or  without  a  purpose,  so  we  infer  that  as  He 
has  created  the  mind  with  an  original  susceptibility  for  this 
truth,  so  He  has  provided  it  with  this  truth,  as  material  upon 
which  to  be  nourished  and  exercised.  That  we  sometimes  meet 
with  the  double  vision  of  superstition,  or  the  stone-blindness  of 
skepticism,  no  more  interferes  with  this  general  conclusion, 
than  do  the  occasional  instances  of  physical  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness disprove  the  existence  of  the  power  of  vision  and  hearing, 
or  of  the  material  in  nature  upon  which  they  are  properly  ex- 
ercised. 

ni.  But  there  is  an  additional  fact,  in  connection  with  this 
latter,  which  can  scarcely  be  overrated  as  to  its  importance : 
the  peculiar  correlation  of  this  doctrine  of  immortality  to  a 
certain  state  of  the  natural  and  moral  affections ;  the  closeness 
and  ^clearness  with  which  it  is  held  by  a  certain  class  of  cha- 
racter. If  it  is  true  that  the  belief  of  immortality  purifies  the 
soul,  it  is  no  less  true  that  as  this  soul  is  thus  purified  it  values 
more  highly,  and  believes  more  firmly,  and  clings  more  close- 
ly to  the  fact  which  is  the  instrument  of  its  purification  ;  and 
that  a  pure  soul  is  naturally  predisposed  to  its  reception. 
There  is  a  most  important  sense,  in  which  it  may  be  said,  of  a 
depraved  being  like  man,  *oox  popieli  vox  didboti  :  when  the 
grand  author  of  evil,  through  the  multitudinous  clamors  of 
passion,  of  interest,  and  of  appetite,  drowns  the  expostulations 
of  reason  and  conscience.  There  is  again  a  most  important 
sense,  in  which  it  may  be  said,  vox  populi  vox  Dei^  where  the 
undisturbed  sentiments  and  convictions  of  our  race  universally 
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centre  in  some  great  conclnsion.  Bat  we  can  say  this  with 
mnoh  more  confidence  when  we  can  refer  snch  condnsion  not 
only  to  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind,  but  to  the  stronger 
fecial  sentiment  of  mankind,  in  its  wisest,  pnrest,  most  serions, 
and  deliberate  moments.  And  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the 
Toice  of  the  best  of  all  peoples,  not  only  oansensfis  omnium  eed 
conaenguB  honorum  ommum^  giving  utterance  to  the  voice  of 
God,  has  proclaimed  the  fact  of  man's  immortality.  It  is  not 
merely  the  dictate  of  hnman  nature,  but  human  nature  exalt- 
ed, and  enlai^ed,  and  purified ;  acting  in  its  best  phases,  in  its 
meet  sacred,  social  instincts,  its  highest  acquirements  of  reason, 
its  purest  exercise  of  conscience.  Kor  can  the  importance  of 
this  distinction  be  over-estimated.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  recognition  of  a  future  life  had  only  been  explicitly  made, 
or  had  been  more  strongly  held  daring  some  terrible  outburst 
of  crime  and  impurity,  as  at  Paris  in  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  during  some  such  continued  season  of  moral  corrup- 
tion and  debasement  as  prevailed  in  England  through  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Suppose,  again, 
that  it  had  been  the  darling  faith  of  the  worst  specimens  of 
heathen  antiquity,  the  Cleons,  the  Neros,  and  the  Caligulas, 
that  it  had  been  repudiated  by  the  best,  the  Platos,  the  Soc- 
rateses,  and  the  Giceros,  what  an  immense  difference,  leaving 
revelation  out  of  view,  would  there  be  in  its  claims  upon  our 
reception  1  v  Universal  man  in  his  wisest,  most  sober,  and  pur- 
est moments,  has  by  word  and  action,  affirmed  the  fact  of  his 
own  future  existence.  This  creates  a  natural  presumption  in 
its  &vor.  A  presumption  against  which  there  is  nothing  to  be 
set  on  the  other  side ;  one  which  can  only  be  disposed  of  by  its 
being  shown  that  the  Author  of  our  nature  has  constitat^d  this 
nature  upon  a  scheme  of  fiftlsehood — ^has  adapted  that  nature  in 
its  best  and  soundest  moments  to  receive,  and  love,  and  act 
upon  that  which  is  false,  and  only  in  its  moments  of  debase- 
ment, disorder,  and  passion  to  recognize,  receive,  and  love  that 
which  is  true. 

And  here  we  are  met  by  two  other  objections :  first,  the 
general  objection  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  super- 
stition ;  secondly,  the  special  objection  that  this  argument  of 
univttsai  belief,  if  sound,  will  also  establish  the  doctrine  of 
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visible  apparitions  of  the  departed  dead.  Doubtless  there  is  this 
tendency  to  snperstition,  in  reference  to  things  supernatural. 
But  this,  which  all  admit  to  be  a  perversion,  only  points  back  to 
an  original  principle  of  human  nature— faith  in  things  super- 
natural upon  proper  grounds  and  sufficient  evidence.  It  would . 
scarcely  be  a  greater,  outrage  to  receive  every  such  supersti- 
tion as  out  and  out  true,  than  to  assert  that  they  are  all  out 
and  out  false ;  that  there  are  no  great  outward  truths,  and  no 
inwi^rd  truthful  susceptibilities  out  of  which  they  have  been 
perverted.  And  so  also  as  to  the  particular  superstition  of  fre- 
quent visible  apparitions  of  the  departed.  This  superetition, 
so  far  as  it  is  one,  is  based  upon  the  great  truth  of  man's  exist- 
ence after  death,  and  the  historical  fact  that  in  certain  special 
exigencies  apparitions  of  the  dead  have  been  manifested.  Tak- 
ing the  Old  Testament  simply  as  a  history,  and  leaving  out  of 
view  certain  statements  of  heathen  historians,  this  latter  fact 
can  not  be  denied,  nor  can  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  our  ignorance  of  the  realm  of  spirit,  or  of  the  grounds 
of  man's  existence  after  death,  say  that  such  apparitions  are 
imposible.  The  perversion  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  which 
constitutes  the  superstition,  is  that  of  the  frequent,  every  day 
appearance  of  the  departed  dead,  the  apparitio  iniersit  upon 
all  occasions.  The  scriptural  and  true  idea,  as  we  conceive,  is 
that  of  such  appearance  exceptionally,  '^  in  vindice  nodoj*^  as 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  Samuel,  of  Moses  and  Elias,  and  of 
the  departed  saints,  who  rose  and  went  into  the  Holy  City  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  But  it  is  the  same  great 
fact  of  man's  existence  after  death,  upon  which  this  belief, 
either  in  its  proper  or  exaggerated  form,  is  founded,  and  to  which 
it  bears  testimony.  And  what  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  is 
the  fact  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  Christianizing,  elevating, 
and  purifying  process  goes  on,  which  throws  off  these  exaggera- 
tions, in  the  same  proportion  is  there  a  deepening  and  strength- 
ening of  belief  and  conviction  in  regard  to  the  truth,  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  these  exaggerations,  that  of  man's  future  ex- 
istence. 

IV.  Thus  far  the  argument  has  had  only  to  do  with  man's 
physical  and  intellectual  nature.  But  there  is  another  sphere 
of  his  being,  in  which  we  may  look  for  proof,  in  the  same 
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direction.  There  is  a  moral  intimation  of  man's  existence 
hereafter.  In  looking  aronnd  upon  human  society^  we  find  a 
rale  or  law  prevailing,  that  ordinarily  virtue  is  prosperous  and 
happy,  vice  is  disastrous  and  miserable.  Our  inward  moral 
judgments  approve  of  this  state  of  things,  delight  in  it  as  mor- 
ally right  and  proper.  Qod  thus  bears  testimony  in  the  ordi- 
nary movements  of  human  society,  and  in  the  inward  convic- 
tions of  our  moral  nature,  as  to  His  own  character ;  shows  Him- 
self to  be  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  opposed  to  vice.  In  these 
facts  we  get  our  premises  for  any  argument  or  anticipation  in 
r^ard  to  His  future  mode  of  treating  His  creatures.  Looking 
only  at  these  facts,  we  should  conclude  that  virtue  and  vice 
would  always  be  thus  treated.  And  upon  the  assumption  that 
man's  life  ends  in  physical  dissolution,  it  would  seem  that  they 
ought  to  be  thus  treated.  Exceptions  would  not  be  of  a  piece 
with  His  ordinary  administration,  and  they  would  involve 
grievous  wrongs  to  one  class,  which  would  be  irreparable. 

Bat  it  requires  very  slight  observation  to  enable  us  to  see, 
either  that  our  argument  is  unsound,  our  assumption  unfound- 
ed, or  that  a  new  class  of  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  that 
argument,  must  modify  our  conclusions,  at  least  in  reference 
to  man's  present  state.  We  find  startling  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  of  conscience  and  human  society.  And  yet  with 
these  exceptions  we  can  not  give  up  our  ideas  of  the  justice  of 
Ood,  and  our  expectation  that  he  will  prove  finally  consistent 
with  the  ordinary  administration  of  his  present  government. 
Every  such  apparent  exception,  in  the  present  world,  especial- 
ly when  it  extends  to  the  end  of  life,  points  us  therefore  to  an* 
other  state  of  existence.  This  great  moral  mystery  of  suffering 
righteousness,  and  prosperous  wickedness  can  only  be  disposed 
of  upon  one  of  two  suppositions.  Either,  '^  that  all  things  float 
up  and  down  as  they  are  agitated  and  driven  by  the  tumbling 
billows  of  careless  chance  and  fortune,"  or  they  are  portions 
of  a  well-arranged  whole,  imperfectly  seen  by  us  here,  and  ful- 
ly completed  by  superintending  Wisdom  and  Justice  hereaf- 
ter. Here  are  the  facts.  Can  any  thing  be  proposed  out- 
side of  this  alternative  ?  ^^  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 
Tliere  are  no  terrors  in  their  death — their  strength  is  firm." 
^  Behold,  these  who  prosper  in  the  world  are  the  ungodly." 
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'^  Keither  did  Jupiter  Olympus  strike  the  tyrant  Dionysins  with 
a  thunder-bolt ;  nor  did  .^Esculapius  in^ct  any  languishing 
disease  upon  him,  but  he  died  in  his  bed  and  was  honoraby  in- 
terred, and  that  power  which  he  had  wickedly  acquired, 
he  transmitted,  as  a  just  and  lawful  inheritance,  to  his  poster- 
ity.'' ^^  Thus  &r,"  says  Flato,  describing  the  last  moments  of 
his  murdered  master,  ^^  most  of  us  were  with  difficulty  able  to 
restrain  ourselves  from  weeping,  but  when  we  saw  Socrates 
drinking,  and  that  he  had  finished  the  draught,  we  could  do 
so  no  longer,  but  in  spite  of  myself  the  tears  came  in  full  tor- 
rent, so  that  covering  my  face  I  wept  for  myself,  for  I  did  not 
weep  for  him,  but  for  my  own  fortune  in  being  deprived  of 
such  a  friend.  Orito,  moreover,  had  risen  up  even  before  my- 
self, not  being  able  to  restrain  his  tears.  And  ApoUodorus, 
who  had  not  ceased  weeping  for  some  time  before,  then  burst 
into  an  agony  of  grief,  and  weeping  and  lamenting,  he  pierced 
the  heart  of  every  one  present."  How  much  of  this  do  we  see, 
not  only  in  our  own  circle  of  personal  experience,  but  in  the 
records  of  past  ages.  "  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas."  "  Cru- 
cify Him,  crucify  Him,"  are  the  hoarse  notes  which  proclaim 
through  the  streets  of  Zion  that  Satanic  skill,  and  human  mal- 
ice, and  divine  love,  are  each  about  to  have  their  perfect  work. 
^'  And  so  as  to  those  who,  unlike  him  in  sinlessness,  have  yet 
endeavored  to  be  like  him  in  striving  against  sin."  John  the 
Baptist  is  in  his  dungeon,  Herod  in  his  palace.  Paul  is  the 
fettered  prisoner,  Felix  is  his  judge.  He  iipon  whose  bosom 
even  Jesus  leaned  in  affection,  is  sent  off  in  his  old  age  in 
exile  to  Fatmos,  while  his  earthly  master,  the  black-hearted 
Domitian,  sways  the  destinies  of  an  empire.  While  Socrates  is 
drinking  his  hemlock,  and  his  disciples  are  weeping,  the 
Sophists  are  rejoicing.  Mark  Antony  is  triumphant,  and  even 
a  Koman  mob  is  weeping  at  the  Bostra  over  the  dead  hands 
and  disfigured  head  of  the  murdered  Cicero.  And  though  it 
may  be  said,  and  said  truthfully,  that  the  good  man,  even  in 
suffering,  is  better  and  more  to  be  envied,  and  sometimes  hap- 
pier than  the  bad  man  in  prosperity,  yet  this  does  not  remove 
the  essential  difficulty.  The  very  terms  of  the  proposition,  in 
which  such  attempt  is  made,  imply  that  this  good  man,  after 
all  that  can  be  said  as  to  his  consolation  and  self-approval, 
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is  still  soffering,  4hat  this  bad  man,  after  all  the  dedactions 
that  can  be  made  throngh  the  absence  of  self-approval,  is  still 
prosperous.  There  is  still  to  the  one  of  these  classes  no  small 
amonnt  of  depressing  and  wrongful,  though  not  hopeless  and 
comfortless  affliction ;  to  the  other  no  small  amount  of  guilty 
thoogh  it  may  be  debasing  enjoyment  In  the  one  case  virtue 
brings  the  sufiering,  in  the  other  vice  secures  the  guiltj  enjoy- 
ment This  state  of  things  frequently  continues  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  earthly  existence ;  the  last  act  of  life,  with  individuals  of 
one  class,  like  that  of  Herod  the  Oreat,  being  a  crime  of  the  most 
awfully  malignant  character ;  with  those  of  the  other,  like  that 
of  the  martyr  Stephen,  one  of  the  highest  exhibitions  of  hu- 
man virtue.  Tliis  is  the  difficulty ;  the  apparently  contradict- 
ory apportionment  of  these  classes  respectively,  according  to 
their  character.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  bad  man  is  success- 
ful and  prosperous  to  the  end  of  his  days.  This,  of  itself,  would 
be  a  great  mystery.  Kor  is  it  merely  that  the  good  man  goes 
through  life,  and  even  into  the  cloud  and  shadow  of  death, 
under  the  pressure  of  wrong  and  trouble.  This,  too,  would  be 
of  itself  no  less  a  mystery.  Bat  it  is  these  two  facts  combined 
and  connected,  the  one  sometimes  springing  out  of  the  other, 
the  guilty  pleasure  frequently  being  secured  through  the  inno- 
cent srcffei;ing ;  this  it  is  which  complicates  and  increases  the 
mystery.  This  it  is  which  has  originated  that  great  and  bitter 
cry  from  the  perplexed  conscience  of  humanity,  for  a  life  of 
retributive  justice.  And  though  it  may  be  asked,  in  doubt  and 
suspense,  when,  and  where,  and  how,  shall  this  retribution  be 
manifested ;  thongh  there  may  be  nothing  outward  in  its  favor, 
and  many  things  opposed,  yet  the  mere  fact  that  this  its  neces- 
sity is  felt,  that  we  are  so  constituted  as  not  to  be  able  to  explain 
away  this  sense  of  necessity,  yet  to  anticipate  the  fact  which 
relieves  it,  constitutes  a  most  important  intimation  of  future 
existence.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  sufficient  to  influence 
human  action.  Very  true,  so  far  as  regards  the  large  ma- 
jority of  men.  But  may  not  the  fault  be,  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  presented,  but  in  the  state  of  those  to  whom  it 
comes  ?  This  felt  necessity  of  a  future  life,  while  it  may  be  of 
no  weight  with  a  seared  conscience,  may  come  with  the  power 
of  a  moral  demonstration,  to  one  that  is  quickened  and  purified. 
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Bat  tliis  moral  argament,  however  forcible  as  suggested  by 
what  we  see  in  the  experience  of  others,  is  still,  more  so,  as 
derived  from  the  experience  of  our  inward  nature.  This  capa- 
bility of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  our  own  conduct,  of  con- 
demning and  approving  ourselves,  of  doing  this  in  reference 
not  to  what  is  expedient  or  inexpedient,  but  in  view  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  of  experiencing  remorse  as  distinguished 
from  regret,  self-approval  as  distinguished  from  self-congratu* 
lation,  this  capability  in  the  very  fact  of  its  individual  opera- 
tion, is  a  silent  prophecy  of  future  existence.  When  Plato, 
for  instance,  speaks  of  the  intrinsic  loveliness  of  virtue,  and 
describes  the  heart  of  the  tyrant  as  cut  and  torn  by  contending 
passions,  and  when,  again,  in  the  person  of  his  murdered  mas- 
ter, he  asserts  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  an 
evil  deed  than  to  escape  it,  that  he  would  choose  rather  than 
act  unjustly  to  suffer  unjustly,  and  when  the  great  orator  ot 
his  city,  not  many  years  afterwards,  in  spite  of  the  advancing 
power  of  Philip,  reminded  his  countrymen  that  the  "  true  and 
the  just "  were  the  only  stable  basis  of  human  action,  they 
made  their  appeal  to  this  inward  principle  of  our  nature  which 
in  all  seasons  of  moral  disorder  instinctively  and  ever  looks 
forward  to  a  scene  of  final  and  perfect  adjustment.  A  couple 
of  extracts  revealing  the  personal  experience  of  individuals, 
will  bring  this  testimony  before  the  reader  more  clearly,  per- 
haps, than  any  amount  of  abstract  reasoning.  "  In  another 
walk  to  Salisbury,"  says  Izaak  Walton,  **  Mr.  Herbert  saw  a 
poor  man,  with  a  poor  horse,  that  was  fallen  under  his  load  ; 
which,  perceiving,  he  put  off  his  canonical  coat,  and  helped 
the  poor  man  to  unload,  and  after  to  load  his  horse.  The  poor 
man  blessed  him  for  it,  and  he  blessed  the  poor  man  ;  and  was 
so  like  the  good  Samaritan,  that  he  gave  him  money  to  refresh 
both  himself  and  his  horse ;  and  told  him  that  '  if  he  loved 
himself  he  should  be  merciful  to  his  beast.'  Thus  he  left  the 
poor  man :  and  at  his  return  to  his  musical  friends  at  Salis- 
bury, they  began  to  wonder  that  Mr.  George  Herbert,  who 
used  to  be  so  trim  and  clean,  came  into  that  company  so  soiled 
and  discomposed  ;  but  he  told  them  the  occasion  :  and  when 
one  of  the  company  told  him, '  He  had  disparaged  himself  by 
80  dirty  an  employment,'  his  answer  was :  '  That  the  thought 
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of  what  he  had  done  would  prove  music  to  him  at  midnight ; 
and  that  the  omission  of  it  would  have  upbraided  and  made 
discord  in  his  conscience  whensoever  he  should  pass  by  that 
place ;  for  if  I  be  bound  to  pray  for  all  that  lie  in  distress,  I 
am  snre  that  I  am  bound  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  prac- 
tise what  I  pray  for.    And  though  I  do  not  wish  for  the  like 
occasion  every  day,  yet,  let  me  tell  yon,  I  would  not  willingly 
pass  one  day  of  my  life,  without  comforting  a  sad  soul,  or 
showing  mercy ;  and  I  will  praise  God  for  this  occasion.' "   "  I 
feel,"  says  Coleridge,  when  speaking  of  the  vicious  habit  which 
had  been  the  bane  of  his  life,  ^'  I  feel  with  an  intensity  unfath- 
omable by  words,  my  utter  nothingness,  impotence,  and  worth- 
leasness,  in  and  for  myself.    I  have  learned  what  a  sin  is  against 
an  infinite  and  imperishable  being  such  as  is  the  soul  of  man. 
I  have  had  more  than  a  glimpse  of  what  is  meant  by  death 
and  outer  darkness,  and  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  that  all 
the  hell  of  the  reprobate  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  the  love 
of  God  than  the  blindness  of  one  who  has  occasioned  loath- 
some and  guilty  diseases  to  eat  out  his  eyes,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  light  of  the  sun."    Now,  alike,  in  the  words  and 
thoughts  of  light  and  of  gladness  with  which  one  of  these 
extracts  is  filled,  as  in  those  of  bitterness  and  woe  which  over- 
flow the  other,  do  we  read  this  prophecy,  which  the  individual 
conscience  distinctly  utters,  as  to  the  individual's  future  des- 
tiny.    This  remorseful  consciousness  of  having  done  what  is 
known  to  be  wrong,  as  also  the  self-approving  sense  of  having 
done  whiit  is  known  to  be  right,  is  of  a  complex  character. 
The  present  discomfort  of  remorse  is  not  the  whole  of  such 
remorse.    There  is  combined  with  this  present  discomfort, 
naturally  springing  out  of  it,  and  reflexively  heightening  it,^ 
the  anticipation  and  dread  of  something  beyond  and  future : 
^'  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation."    So 
also  in  regard  to  the  opposite  feeling  of  self-approval.    It  goes 
beyond  the  present,  and  instinctively  anticipates  future  good. 
These  feelings  go  with  us  through  life ;  they  overshadow  or 
enlighten  the  valley  of  death  ;  and,  in  their  every  experience, 
remind  of  a  future  and  perfect  adjustment,  to  which  they  look 
forward.    It  is  only  upon  the  supposition  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  as  well  as  man's  moral  instincts  play  him  false 
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tliat  this  intimation  can  be  disregarded :  a  supposition  as  de- 
rogatory to  the  moral  natare  of  God  as  it  is  to  that  of  man. 
^^  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked."  ^'A  good  man  is  satisfied 
from  himself."  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
who  belong  to  these  two  classes  respectively.  But  that  ques- 
tion being  settled,  natural  conscience  at  once  recognizes  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  feels  it  with  peculiar  keenness  in 
view  of  their  personal  application :  will  admit,  whatever  may 
be  the  present  exceptions,  that  somehow  and  somewhere,  there 
must,  and  can  not  but  be  a  final  adjustment. 

Y.  But  there  is  still  another  sphere  of  man's  nature,  in 
which  we  may  look  for  intimations  upon  this  subject  The 
argument  here  finds  its  force  in  the  supposition  of  a  moral  sys- 
tem of  things — ^may,  therefore,  in  some  respects,  be  classified 
with  the  one  just  presented,  and  yet  the  fact  upon  which  it  is 
based,  looked  at  purely  in  its  relation  to  man,  as  a  social  being, 
is  eminently  important  and  suggestive.  That  fact  is  the  influ- 
ence of  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  firmly  held,  contrasted  with  an 
opposite  state  of  things,  under  the  infiaence  of  an  opposite 
opinion.  The  present  influence  for  good,  of  belief  in  man's 
immortality,  we  have  already  suggested,  as  a  reason  for  the 
candid  and  serious  examination  of  arguments  offered  in  its 
favor.  We  now  go  farther,  and  say  it  forms  a  part  of  that 
argument  The  good  and  the  true  are  moral  correlatives. 
Grapes  are  not  to  be  expected  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  this- 
tles. Falsehood  can  not  bring  forth  goodness  and  purity ;  nor 
can  truth,  evil  and  pollution.  Looking  over  the  surface  of 
human  society,  we  can  see  various  individuals,  who  stand  in 
different  relations  to  this  fact  of  immortality.  By  some  it  is 
denied  and  disbelieved,  except  during  certain  terrible  moments 
of  alarm  and  apprehension,  in  view  or  suspicion  of  what  may 
come  hereafter.  By  others,  it  is  assented  to,  or  rather  not 
denied  ;  but  as  by  those  just  spoken  of,  only  occasionally  real- 
ized. By  others  again,  it  is  really  and  constantly  believed,  but 
the  belief  is  so  distracted  with  other  objects  of  interest  that 
it  exercises  but  little  practical  infiuence.  By  others,  it  is  fully 
believed  and  constantly  realized  to  be  a  fact,  all-important, 
and  of  the  deepest  interest  The  same  phenomena,  and  in  all 
these  varieties,  will  be  exhibited  on  a  larger  scale,  if  we  extend 
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oar  glance  beyond  the  limits  of  any  particular  commnnityy  to 
the  different  national  components  which  go  to  the  making  np 
of  onr  race  as  a  whole.  And  jnst  as  we  rise  through  these 
different  scales  and  gradations  of  human  belief  and  opinion, 
from  the  blank  annihilationist,  whose  earth  is  his  jail-yard,  and 
whose  grave  is  the  dungeon,  in  which  he  rots  and  is  forgotten} 
up  to  the  man  whose  pilgrimage  is  on  earth  but  whose  home 
k  in  heaven,  just  as  we  rise  through  these  gradations,  do  we 
aho  rise  in  those  of  intelligence  and  moral  purity,  of  indivi- 
doal  happiness,  of  social  welfare,  and  national  elevation.  This 
fact,  as  we  have  said,  will  usually  be  exhibited,  by  comparison 
of  individual  cases.  But  it  is  more  clearly  and  invariably 
manifested  over  a  broader  surface,  such  as  is  presented  by 
whole  communities  and  through  long  periods,  in  which  the 
respective  tendencies  of  these  different  belie&  have  full  scope 
for  development  The  most  skillful  practitioner  may  find  it 
difficnlt  to  decide  upon  the  comparative  merit  of  two  different 
modes  of  treatment,  from  but  a  single  trial  of  each,  upon  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  single  individuals  suffering  from  the 
same  disease.  The  result  of  such  single  trial  may  lead  him  to 
infer  that  both  modes  of  treatment  are  alike,  and  equally  good. 
And  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  demonstrated,  from  the  wider 
indnction  of  a  longer  practice,  or  from  the  still  wider  field  of 
recorded  professional  experience,  over  broad  surfaces,  and 
throngh  long  periods  of  time,  that  one  of  these  modes  of  prac- 
tice IB  very  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  other ;  that  one  of 
them,  in  ^e  large  majority  of  cases,  would  end  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  patient  Just  so  is  it  in  the  treatment  of  man's 
moral  constitution.  A  single  individual  may  survive  a  certain 
moral  regimen,  because  there  are  unknown  counteracting 
agencies,  by  which  the  effect  of  such  regimen  is  thrown  off,  or 
held  in  abeyance.  Another  may  die  under  the  best  treatment, 
because  of  organic  or  superinduced  infirmities,  for  which  that 
treatment  makes  no  provision.  There  may  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  be  some  little  difiiculty  in  individual  cases  in  seeing  the 
fall  manifestation  of  the  effects  of  truth  and  fiilsehood.  But 
pat  large  numbers  of  these  individuals  of  either  class  by  them- 
selves for  any  considerable  interval,  and  all  such  difficultieB 
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will  disappear.  Just  in  proportion  as  men  receive  and  realize 
this  fact  of  a  fatare  life,  in  the  same  proportion  are  they  en- 
lightened, and  elevated,  and  purified,  and  rendered  happier. 
It  has  ever  been  so,  this  assertion  being  as  easily  substantiated 
from  profane  as  from  sacred  history. 

Kow  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  life,  all  this  is  what 
may  be  anticipated.  Truth,  in  a  world  governed  by  a  God  of 
truth,  is  or  ought  to  be — with  reverence,  yet  with  confiding 
trust  in  Him  be  it  spoken — ^naturally  productive  of  what  we 
see  in  the  experience  of  those  who  act  upon  this  hypothesis. 
The  inference  is,  that  these  effects  of  truth  proceed  from, 
and  only  from,  the  truth.  If,  moreover,  we  see  the  opposite 
and  disastrous  effects  of  falsehood  fiowing  from  the  opposite 
doctrine,  this,  our  former  conclusion,  is  immeasurably  strength- 
ened. Seeing  these  things,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  if 
there  be  no  life  beyond  the  grave,  we  are  involved  in  the  most 
monstrous  of  contradictions — that  of  supposing  the  whole  frame 
of  human  nature  and  human  society  to  be  constructed  on  a 
falsehood ;  that  infinite  truth  has  originated  and  is  sustaining 
a  system  of  things,  in  which  truth  darkens,  and  pollutes,  and 
destroys,  and  error  ennobles,  blesses,  and  enlightens.  We  see 
no  way  of  escape,  except  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  life, 
from  this  overwhelming  absurdity. 

Kor  is  this  contradiction  and  absurdity  at  all  diminished  by 
the  reply  sometimes  given  to  the  argument  just  offered,  that 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  man,  is  the  effect  of  a  high  state 
of  moral  and  social  purity  and  welfare,  rather  than  its  cause. 
It  is  sometimes  said,  in  regard  to  this  doctrine,  as  to  Christian- 
ity in  general :  "  We  admit  the  fact  of  the  invariable  connection 
between  this  doctrine,  as  believed,  and  a  certain  desirable 
state  of  things  in  society.  But  it  is  not  the  doctrine  which 
produces  this  elevation  and  purity  of  society,  but  this  state  of 
things  which  gives  rise  to  the  reception  of  the  doctrine." 
Very  well.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  this  assertion  is  not 
true.  But  there  is  no  need  of  going  to  that  trouble.  Logic- 
ally there  is  no  objection  to  it,  as  bearing  upon  the  conclusion 
just  stated.  Supposing,  but  not  granting,  that  such  is  the  fact) 
what  is  gained  by  it,  to  the  infidel  in  the  way  of  relief?  The 
same  difficulty  comes  back  in  an  exaggerated  form,  namely, 
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that  human  nature  is  so  coDstrncted  that  in  its  best  phases,  it 
chooses  and  has  an  affinity  for  falsehood ;  that  in  its  worst,  it 
spontaneously  seeks,  and  holds,  and  acts  npon  the  truth  :  in  the 
one  of  these  instances  being  kept  pure  and  happy  by  the  false- 
hood, in  the  other  being  kept  depraved  and  vicious  by  the 
tnitb.  This  evasion  of  the  difficulty  only  brings  it  back  in  a 
more  intolerable  form.  Whether  belief  in  immortality  renders 
man  fit  for  it,  or  whether  it  commends  itself  to  those  who  are 
already  thus  fitted,  we  are  alike  led  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Truth  and  goodness,  whether  as  cause  or  efiect,  are  inseparably 
connected.  They  are  connected  here.  And  the  presence  of 
the  one  is  proof  of  the  other.    *    »    ♦    * 

YI.  Last  of  all.  there  is  that  in  this  doctrine,  which  is  not 
merely  intimated  in  the  movements  of  these  different  depart- 
ments of  human  nature,  but  which  meets  and  satisfies  the  as- 
pirations of  this  nature,  as  a  whole :  of  the  whole  physical, 
intellectual,  social,  and  moral  being.  '^  Man  never  is,  but 
always,"  and  in  all  these  aspects  of  his  nature,  '*  to  be  blessed." 

Kow  whether  this  maxim  be  applied  to  the  unsatisfied 
and  restless  worldling,  or  to  the  anticipating  child  of  heaven, 
it  alike  reveals  this  common  necessity  of  our  nature.  The 
mournful  confession,  that  ''  all  is  emptiness,  and  a  grasping  at 
the  wind,"  in  our  present  sphere  of  being,  coupled  with  the 
conscioosness  and  longing  for  something  higher,  better,  and 
more  permanent,  constitute  a  rational  ground  of  expectation, 
that  these  desires  will  be  satisfied,  In  some  few  cases,  the 
dread  of  a  coming  retribution  may  overpower  all  such  desires. 
But  if  this  dread  be  removed  those  desires  will  return ;  and 
they  frequently  exert  their  influence  in  spite  of  it. 

"  Were  man  to  live  ooeval  with  the  bud, 
The  patriarch  pupil  would  be  learning  sdll, 
And  dying,  leaye  his  lessons  half  unlearned." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  statement  which  seems  at  all  extra- 
vagant or  unnatural.  It  is  but  in  accordance  with  what  we 
see  in  the  healthy  development  of  the  individual  man,  with 
the  development  of  man,  collectively,  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  And  we  know  of  no  reasons  but  those  that  arc  physical 
and  removable  by  death,  which  interfere  with  its  verification. 
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How  differently,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  affected  by  the 
opposite  supposition  1    "  If  even  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know 
death."    How  startling  and  revolting,  to  a  properly  constituted 
mind,  is  the  idea  thus  suggested,  and  held  up  to  reprobation  I 
There  is  not  only,  as  we  have  seen,  an  instinctive  looking  for- 
ward to  a  future  life,  but  this  instinct  satisfies  all  the  demands 
of  our  rational  and  moral  nature.    Without  insisting  upon  the 
outrage  alluded  to  in  the  last  of  these  quotations,  when  we 
consign  the  dying  Milton  or  Kewton,  in  the  moment  of  de- 
parture from  this  world,  to  annihilation,  we  see  scarcely  less 
difficulty  in  asserting  the  same  thing  of  the  most  ordinary  ca- 
pacity.    Tlie  individual  begins  conscious  existence  with  a 
stock  of  ideas  and  of  experience  obtained  in  the  nursery.    He 
passes  from  this  first  course  of  education,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  this  sphere  to  another,  that  of  boyhood.    Here  an- 
other process  of  acquisition  is  undergone ;  a  process,  which,  as 
in  the  previous  case,  affords  experience  and  a  large  class  of 
ideas,  for  the  season  of  opening  maturity.    So  is  it  with  this 
latter  period  relatively  to  full  manhood,  &nd  so  again  with 
manhood  relatively  to  old  age.    And  then  not  unfrequently 
in  old  age,  as  a  shock  of  full  com  in  its  season,  fully  ripened, 
yet  by  decay  untouched,  "  his  eye  undimmed  and  his  natural 
strength  unabated,"  the  life  graduate  is  ^^  gathered  to  his  fa- 
thers."   How  revolting  to  every  principle  of  nature  and  of 
reason   is  the  thought  that  here  existence  ends;  that  the 
shock  is  not  gathered  up  into  its  gamer,  as  a  rich  seed  of  future 
growth,  but  in  every  instance  rots  into  annihilation.    It  is  not 
here,  as  with  the  mighty  oak,  whose  branching  limbs  with- 
stand the  blasts  of  a  thousand  storms,  and  then  fall  at  last 
under  the  power  of  physical  decay  and  corruption.    Even  in 
this,  physical  life  is  evolved  out  of  the  physical  death  which 
has  taken  place;  there  is  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  par- 
ticles,  of  material  organization,  not  annihilation.    Neither 
again,  is  it  like  the  death  of  the  animal  organism,  in  the  lower 
forms  of  existence.     With  these  the  animal  instinct  unpro- 
gressive,  runs  through  the  whole  earthly  existence.    They  are 
connected  neither  with  the  past  nor  the  future.    Their  intel- 
lectual education,  as  a  race^  is  perfected,  in  the  first  generation 
as  individtudsy  so  soon  as  they  are  able  to  provide  for  their 
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physical  necessities.    So  far  as  we  can  see,  they  have  no  an- 
ticipation of  another  and  higher  stage  of  being,  evince  no 
capabili^  for  it,  in  the  way  of  intellectual  and  moral  progres- 
fflon  and  preparation.    !N'eitber,  again,  wonld  the  difficnlty  be 
so  great,  with  the  hnman  being,  if,  in  every  case,  the  inteUect- 
nal  and  physical  processes  went  together  *^  pari  passn,"  in  the 
course,  alike,  of  development  and  dissolution.    Some  sort  of 
argument  might  then  be  drawn  from  the  imagination,  if  not 
from  the  reason,  to  predicate  simultaneous  dissolution  of  both 
systems.    But  even  this  argument  can  not  be  made.    We  meet 
with  a  Gallatin,  a  Webster,  a  Chalmers,  their  physical  forms 
bending  and  sinking  under  the  weight  of  threescore  and  four- 
score, while  intellectually  they  tower  as  loftily  above  their  fel- 
lows as  at  any  earlier  period.    We  see  again  a  life-long  inva- 
lid, like  Yinet  or  Moses  Stuart,  not  only  untouched  as  to  mind, 
but  exhibiting  a  spectacle  of  intellectual  vigor,  robustness, 
and  acquisition  of  the  most  comprehensive  character.    Be- 
sides, as  has  been  already  hinted,  there  is  an  education  and 
progress  of  the  race,  which,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  annihila- 
tion, is  no  less  aimless  and  unaccountable.    '^  We  are  much 
wiser  than  our  fathers,"  to  use  the  idea  of  one  of  Homer's 
boasting  heroes :  because  we  have  their  stock  on  hand  with 
which  to  begin  business.    We  can  see,  perhaps,  much  farther 
than  they,  because  we  are  standing  upon  their  shoulders. 
The  same  advantages  over  ourselves  will  be  possessed  by  our 
children.    There  is  a  course  of  accumulation  going  on  through 
successive  ages ;  of  this  all  may  partake,  and  to  this  all  may 
contribiite  for  those  who  come  after.    "  Many  come  by  birth 
and  go  by  death,  and  knowledge  is  increased."    But  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  annihilation,  this  accumulation  is  altogether  un- 
accountable.   If  the  mind  refuses  to  believe  that  the  noblest 
individual  structure  passes  into  nothingness  and  vanity — ^that 
"  a  Milton  can  know  death,"  how  can  that  mind  be  reconciled 
to  the  thought  that  not  merely  one  such,  but  all,  and  all  the 
accumulated  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  purity,  and  love  of 
the  noblest,  and  loveliest,  and  wisest  should  be  covered  up  in 
one  common  grave,  to  rottenness  and  corruption  t    This  would 
be  to  make  the  Deity  apparently  aimless  and  purposeless  in 
Vol.  VL— S 
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reference  to  the  highest  capabilities  of  his  earthly  creatares 
— to  make  "  our  very  being's  being  a  contradiction  1" 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  some  of  these  natural  intimations 
of  a  future  life.  Whatever  may  be  their  entire  value,  we  may 
perhaps  get  a  better  idea  of  this  value,  by  supposing  tlie  effect 
of  their  absence.  IIow  would  it  be,  apart  from  the  light  of 
Scripture,  or  even  with  it,  if  facts  different  and  opposed  to 
those  brought  forward  existed,  in  the  world  around  us  ?  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  undoubted  physical  annihilations  were 
constantly  occurring  to  our  knowledge  ?  That  the  belief  of 
man  recognized  no  hereafter  and  that  nature's  teachings  had 
all  been  accepted  and  understood  as  pointing  to  annihilation  2 
Suppose  that  this  idea  of  a  future  life  if  held,  were  held  most 
firmly  by  the  vicious,  that  its  tendency  was  to  encourage  pre- 
sent viciousness,  and  to  produce  expectation  of  future  excess, 
that  it  was  dreaded  by  the  virtuous  as  a  continuance  of  their 
trials  and  sufferings  ?  Suppose  again,  we  saw  no  inequality  of 
present  condition  to  present  desert,  or  that  vice,  on  the  whole, 
was  more  productive  of  welfare  than  virtue  ?  Suppose,  again, 
that  there  was  no  capability  of  looking  forward  to  a  future  life, 
of  preparing  for  it,  no  sense  of  its  fitness,  of  outrage  at  the 
thought  of  annihilation,  no  progression  of  the  individual  or 
the  race ;  that  the  mind  and  body,  in  all  cases,  sank  together, 
and  by  simultaneous  movements  ?  What  a  difference  would 
there  bo  in  favor  of  the  annihilationbt  I  If  such  existing  facts 
would  give  force  to  his  argument,  certainly  the  present  unde- 
niable existence  of  opposite  facts  gives  no  less  force  to  one  of 
an  opposite  character.  It  is  certainly  enough  to  set  men  to 
work,  to  lead  them  to  enter  upon  a  serious  investigation,  to 
welcome  the  authoritative  dictate  of  inspired  revelation. 

But  we  may  be  told  '^  that  the  argument  is  not  a  demonstra- 
tion ;"  "  we  are  not  perfectly  satisfied."  Perhaps  not.  But 
are  we  perfectly  certain  that  the  fault  is  in  the  facts,  or  in  any 
portion  of  the  argument?  There  are  some  minds  which  in 
this  present  sphere  of  being,  can  never  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  force  of  the  clearest  demonstration,  such,  for  instance,  as  is 
afforded  in  the  higher  mathematics.  Others,  again,  who  excel 
in  these  departments,  are  greatly  defective  in  their  capability 
of  appreciating  the  conclusiveness  of  a  train  of  moral  reason- 
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ing.  May  not  this  suggest  an  idea  in  regard  to  some  of  those 
arguments,  which  the  human  mind  has  taken  np,  in  different 
ages,  wrought  on  them  for  a  time,  become  discouraged,  and 
yet  could  not  and  can  not  give  them  up  altogetliert  Des 
Cartes'  "  cogito  ergo  sum,"  and  Anselm's  and  Clarke's  a  priori 
demonstrations,  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  Certain  points 
upon  which  these  authors  place  great  stress,  have  little  or  no 
force  to  the  popular  mind.  But  has. any  man,  who  thought- 
fully put  himself  down,  or  rather  endeavored  to  brace  himself 
up,  to  the  serious  work  of  fally  taking  in  what  these  arguments 
involved,  then  ventured  flippantly  to  dismiss  them,  with  the 
assertion  of  their  utter  baselessness  ?  We  do  not  believe  it. 
Perhaps  if  we  could  elevate  ourselves  to  the  purer  atmosphere 
in  which  these  men  moved,  and  could  see  stretching  around 
ns  the  broader  horizon  which  met  their  sight,  we  should  see 
a  force  in  portions  of  their  arguments  of  which  now  we  have 
no  conception.  And  so  in  regard  to  this  fact  of  immortality. 
Man  needs  a  satisfactory  and  authoritative  revelation  of  it,  for 
that  revelation  has  been  given,  and  God  does  nothing  in  vain. 
As  man  is,  the  natural  argument  may  partially  disturb  or  com- 
fort him,  but  can  not  control  his  conduct  How  would  it  be 
if  man  were  free  from  the  disturbing  infiaences  of  sin,  of  pas- 
sion, and  of  appetite  ?  Elevate  him  still  higher  to  the  position 
of  the  unfallen  archangel,  and  how  would  it  be  then  ?  Might 
not,  then,  every  link  be  seen  clear,  and  bright,  fully  formed 
and  interlocked  with  its  fellow  ?  The  only  feeling  experienced 
being  that  of  surprise  and  amazement  that  such  demonstration 
had  not  been  previously  seen,  that  it  does  not  enforce  convic- 
tion upon  the  most  blinded  and  trnwilling^  Let  us  wait  pa- 
tiently, yet  hopefiilly.  A  few  more  days,  and  the  great  mys- 
tery  will  have  been  cleared  up  forever. 

Thus  &r,  we  will  say,  nature  speaks.  There  is  one  practical 
inference,  however  she  may  be  understood.  If  her  voice  ob- 
scurely and  imperfectly,  yet  really  and  truly,  points  to  another 
world,  in  doing  this,  it  points  to  any  and  all  other  information 
that  may  be  offered  jn  regard  to  the  same  great  fact  And  it 
creates  an  obligation  on  our  part,  to  examine  all  such  informa- 
tion, and  if  it  be  founded  upon  truth,  to  follow  it  The  highest 
li^t  of  nature,  here  as  every  where  else,  is  only  a  higher  rev- 
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elation  of  our  need  of  light  supernatural.  If  the  natural 
argument  be  of  anj  value,  great  or  small,  it  merely  hands  ns 
over  to  Scripture ;  it  does  not  at  all  supersede  Scripture. 

And  not  less  direct  is  this  inference  upon  the  opposite  sup- 
position ;  that  nature's  utterance  is  without  meaning,  or  unin- 
telligible. Be  it  so,  for  argument's  sake.  And,  therefore,  as 
there  is  no  voice  nor  light  here,  look  more  anxiously  else- 
where; to  that  voice  which  comes  from  heaven,  that  light 
which  shines  above  the  noon-day  sun.  If  nature's  highest 
revelations  do  not  supersede  those  of  Scripture,  still  less  will 
nature's  silence  and  ignorance.  Upon  either  of  these  supposi- 
tions, the  practical  inference  is  the  same ;  turn  to  the  superna- 
turally  revealed  light  of  life.  Follow  the  instructions  and  in 
the  footsteps  of  Him  "  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  in  the  Gospel." 


Art.  II.  — PEOVERBS. 
On  the  Zessons  of  Proverha.    By  the  Rev.  R.  0.  Trench,  D.D. 

The  proverbs  of  a  nation  may  be  called  its  witty  wisdom. 
They  are  thoughts  worn  into  smooth  and  shining  forms  by  the 
friction  of  many  minds,  as  pebbles  upon  the  shore  are  shaped 
and  polished  by  the  wash  of  waves.  They  would  well  repay 
elaborate  study  for  their  wisdom,  and  they  richly  reward  a 
superficial  examination  by  their  brilliancy  and  wit. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  a  proverb,  because  it  is  so  much  like 
other  similar  forms  of  speech  which  have  their  distinctive 
names.  In  the  interesting  work  of  Dean  Trench,  the  attempt 
is  made  with  all  that  nice  power  of  discrimination  and  analysis 
which  is  displayed  in  his  work  on  the  Parables.  Aided  by  his 
-  abors  in  both  these  productions,  but  differing  from  him  in  some 
not  unimportant  particulars,  we  venture  to  propose  the  follow- 
ing definitions  of  the  proverb  and  of  some  kindred  forms  of 
speech. 
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A  proverb  may  be  defined  to  be,  "  a  pointed  saying  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of  many  minds.^^  After  this  general 
definition — and  none  less  general  that  we  can  construct  will 
escape  the  charge  of  borrowing  something  from  other  forms  of 
speech — we  may  proceed  to  show  how  it  specifically  differs 
from  other  sayings  to  which  the  same  general  definition  may 
be  given.  It  is  usually  a  single  short  sentence.  It  is  thrown 
into  a  form  which  makes  it  easily  carried  in  the  memory.  It 
is  accepted  and  repeated  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  It  cir- 
culates more  among  the  middle  and  the  lower,  than  among  the 
upper  classes.  It  is  often  found  lingering  amid  rural  and  se- 
cluded society,  after  it  has  died  out  from  more  active  and  pro- 
gressive populations.  It  is  often  figurative,  and  in  the  form  of 
rhyme  or  alliteration.  It  differs  from  the  epigram  in  that  the 
latter  is  in  verse  and  may  be  more  amplified.  Yet  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  better  general  definition  of  the  proverb  than 
Martial  has  given  of  the  epigram : 

"Three  things  most  epigrama^  like  beeB,  have  aU, 
A  sting,  and  honey,  and  a  body  small** 

All  these  are  found  in  the  verses  written  by  a  Dr.  Clark  of 
the  last  century.  The  words  domus  uUima  were  inscribed  on 
the  vault  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Chichester.  The  epigram  is  rather  large  in  body,  but  it  has 
a  corresponding  amount  of  honey,  in  the  truth  quoted  from  St 
Paul,  and  an  answering  sharpness  pf  sting  in  the  concluding 
line: 

"  Did  he  who  thus  inscribed  the  woU, 
Not  read,  or  not  belieye  St  Paul, 
Who  says  there  i%  where'er  it  stands^ 
AnoQhor  houae^  not  made  with  hands  7 
Or  may  we  gather  fhnn  these  words, 
Thalhau$ti»fiotahouaeof  Lordaf* 

Other  words,  carelessly  used  in  common  speech  as  synon* 
ymous  with  proverbs,  have  distinctively  different  meanings. 
Axioms  are,  what  proverbs  are  not,  self-evident  and  ultimate 
truths.  The  distinction  between  maxims  and  proverbs  is  less 
wide,  and  more  difficult  to  discern  and  state.  Maxims,  being 
more  frequently  rather  rules  for  the  guidance  of  conduct  in 
particular  cases — such  as  law,  politics,  or  social  life — than  like 
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proverbs,  truths  and  rules  applicable  to  all  conditions,  have 
not,  like  the  latter,  an  universal  application.  ^^Make  hay 
tohUe  the  sun  ehinee^^  is  a  proverb  applicable  to  all  men  in  all 
spheres ;  while  the  shrewd  maxim  of  Machiavelli,  ^'  In  war  no 
enterprise  is  so  easy  to  you  as  one  the  enemy  thinks  imposaible^^ 
is  capable  of  much  less  limited  use.  An  aphorimh  is  a  specu- 
lative principle;  whereas  a  proverb  is  eminently  practical. 
"  Sayings  "  and  apothegms  are  weighty  sentences  of  individuals, 
which  are  referred  to  their  authors ;  whereas  a  witty  definition 
of  a  proverb  is,  that  it  has  no  author.  The  paradoxical  defini- 
tion conveys  the  just  idea,  that  it  is  not  the  original  and  ex^ 
closive  wisdom  of  any  one  mind,  but  the  result  of  the  sagacity, 
ol%ervation,  and  experience  of  many  minds,  whoever  may  have 
embodied  that  result  in  felicitous  and  portable  phraseology. 
In  view  of  these  distinctions,  it  is  believed  that  the  definition 
of  a  proverb  previously  given  will  be  found  sufficiently  accu- 
rate and  precise  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  a  pointed  saying 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  many  minds. 

In  these  pointed  sayings  we  may  discern  many  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  national  character.  It  is  indeed  true  that  nothing 
more  distinctly  proves  the  essential  oneness  of  the  human  race, 
than  a  comparison  of  the  proverbs  of  various  nations.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are,  along  with  a  general 
resemblance,  specific  differences  which  arise  from  peculiar  na- 
tional characteristics.  Every  class  in  every  nation  will  be  repre- 
sented in  its  proverbs — the  good  and  evil,  the  selfish  and  the 
generous,  the  wise  and  foolish,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the 
grumbler  and  the  optimist — but  each  will  express  itself  in  the 
forms  that  are  appropriate  to  its  national  life.  The  wild  im- 
agination and  portentous  exaggeration  of  the  Orientalist ;  the 
vivacity  and  wit  of  the  Frenchman ;  the  gravity  and  intro- 
spection of  the  German  ;  the  soft  and  snake-like  gliding  of  the 
Italian's  thought  and  speech ;  the  sonorous  and  exaggerated 
dignity  of  the  Spaniard;  the  calm,  practical,  and  solid  mind 
9f  the  Englishman ;  all  these  will  appear  in  their  characteristic 
proverbs. 

Probably  there  is  no  nation  which  uses  proverbs  so  little  as 
our  own.  Unquestionably  there  is  no  civilized  people  who 
have  so  few  that  have  originated  with  itself.    Dr.  Franklin 
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under  the  name  of  Poor  Bicbard,  famished  some  that  still  live 
among  ns.  A  few  others — sentences  which  have  dropped  from 
onr  pnblic  men — ^have  taken  their  place  among  proverbial  saj" 
ings.  They  are  more  frequently  fragments  and  phrases  than 
complete  proverbs.  Davy  Crockett's  ^*  JBe  sure  you  are  right 
and  then  go  cthead^  would  be  a  very  good  one,  but  unfortu- 
nately many  quote  only  the  last  two  words.  It  has  been  no- 
ticed as  a  characteristic  national  diiference,  that  when  a  train 
of  cars  is  about  to  start  in  England,  the  conductor  calls  out, 
^AU  right  !^  whereas  the  cry  in  our  country  is,  **  Go  ahead .'" 
If  the  ^o  signals  were  combined  they  would  form  a  saying 
equally  excellent  for  all  nations.  The  phrase  of  Mr.  Yan  Bu- 
ren,  ^  the  eober  second  thought^^  and  that  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  ^'  f/ia«- 
terly  inactivity j^  (an  expression  to  be  found  in  a  state  paper  by 
Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New-Jersey,  previous  to  the  Eevolution,) 
and  that  of  Patrick  Henry,  ^^  Liberty  or  deaJth^^  have  fixed 
themselves  immovably  in  the  public  mind.  The  noble  senti- 
ment of  Mr.  Clay,  "  /  had  rather  he  right  than  President ;" 
the  toast  of  General  Jackson,  ^^  The  Union^  it  must  he  pre- 
served ;^  the  sentiment,  new-coined,  we  believe,  by  Samuel 
Adams,  "  Eternal  vigilance  is  t/ie  price  of  liberty  /''  and  the 
last  words  of  Mr.  Webster's  greatest  speech,  "  Liberty  and 

Uhion^  now  cmdforevery  one  and  inseparable"  all  circulate 
through  the  land  as  characteristic  national  and  patriotic  pro 
verbs.  The  dying  words  of  onr  great  statesmen,  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Webster,  are  becoming  consecrated  as  religious  pro- 
verbs; the  one,  "  This  is  the  last  of  Earth^^^  to  express  the 
nothingness  of  the  present  life,  and  the  other,  "  /  stiU  live  .^" 
to  intimate  the  immortality  and  conscious  life  of  the  spirit  in 
another  sphere. 

The  fact  that  we  have  and  employ  few  proverbs  is  very  cha- 
racteristic and  suggestive.  When  our  national  life  began,  we 
bade  "  Oood-by  I"  to  the  past,  and  raised  a  loud  "J.B  hail  /" 
to  the  future.  We  had  acquired  the  habit  of  looking,  for  rules 
to  guide  us,  into  our  own  reason  and  judgment.  We  had 
learned  to  distrust  the  political  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  through 
that  distrust  to  be  incredulous  of  all  its  wisdom.    At  the  same 

ime,  living  in  the  midst  of  continual  change  and  progress, 
proverbs,  the  slow  growth  of  long  experience  and  observation, 
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had  not  time  to  form.    These  crystallizations  of  thought  form 
in  the  public  mind  only  when  it  is  in  repose.    These  stalactites 
do  not  appear  in  the  crypts  and  on  the  foundation  arches  of 
the  national  edifice,  until  they  have  stood  for  centuries.     Our 
proverbs  are  yet  to  come.    We  stand  with  our  back  to  the  past 
and  our  face  to  the  future.    Our  lack  of  proverbial  wisdom  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  those  peculiarities  of  our  national  cha* 
racter  and  position,  which  are  our  pride  and  honor.    Our  na- 
tional edifice  is  scarcely  yet  completed  and  consolidated ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  old  ivy  of  national 
sentiment,  the  growth  of  centuries,  should  clothe  its  bu];tre8ses 
and  festoon  its  windows ;  and  that  the  rooks  and  owls  of  an- 
cestral wisdom  should  caw  and  hoot  around  its  venerable 
towers.    We  can  not  yet  abound  in  "  wise  saws,*'  because  we 
are  still  occupied  in  originating  and  testing  "  modem  instances.'' 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  pro- 
verbs of  all  nations  is,  for  the  most  part,  good.    It  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  goodness  is  the  highest  wisdom  and 
the  highest  weal.    Whatever  a  nation  may  be  in  its  character, 
its  proverbs  are  a  constant  testimony  against  its  evil  practice. 
They  are  the  voice  of  its  innermost  consciousness.    It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  coarse  proverbs  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  rude  and  plain-spoken  periods.    They  are,  however, 
not  always  immoral  in  meaning,  when  indelicate  in  form. 
Proverbs  may  be  used  by  selfishness  which  originated  in  just 
moral  perceptions.    For  instance,  the  proverb,  "iZi  has  made 
his  iedj  and  now  he  must  lie  vpon  it^^^  may  be  used  by  the  sel- 
fish, when  they  refuse  to  save  others  from  the  consequences  of 
guilt  or  folly ;  whereas  it  was  probably  constructed  to  save 
men  from  [the  commission  of  folly.     ^'  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy^^  is  a  saying  which  may  commend  the  right  because  it 
is  profitable ;  but  as  it  does  not  place  the  right  exclusively  on 
the  ground  of  interest,  it  is  not  immoral.    Many  of  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon  are  of  this  character.    Nor  are  those  which  merely 
announce  the  existence  of  selfishness,  and  warn  us  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  it,  to  be  branded  as  evil.    Such  is  this  Eussian 
proverb,  "  The  burden  is  light  on  the  shoulders  of  another  ;"  and 
this  French  one,  "One  has  always  strength  enough  to  bear  the  mis- 
fortunes  of  other  people  f^  and  this  shrewd  English  one,  "TTAen  a 
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dog  18  drouming  every  one  offers  htm  drink"  They  proclaim  and 
they  satirize,  but  they  do  not  vindicate  the  selfishness  of  man. 

Yet,  though  it  be  true  that  the  main  current  of  proverbial 
philosophy  is  pure,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  filthy 
little  rills  running  into  it.  Here  is  a  mean  little  English  pro- 
verb :  ^^The  wholesomest  meat  is  at  another  maris  cost"  Another 
which  implies  that  a  poor  man  can  scarce  be  honest,  must  have 
done  much  to  realize  its  truth :  ^^  Itis  hard/or  an  empty  sack  to 
stand  upright"  The  Spanish  caution,  (the  fable  of  the  monkey 
using  the  cat's  paw  to  pull  out  hot  chestnuts,  put  into  a  pro- 
verb,) "2?rati?  (he  snake  from  its  hole  by  another  man's  hand"  is 
detestable.  These  '^  scoundrel  maxims"  are  not  numerous  in 
the  English  tongue.  If  we  would  find  those  that  are  openly 
and  revoltingly  atrocious,  we  must  resort  to  Italy.  A  nation's 
life  must  have  become  profoundly  debased  when  its  proverbs 
commend  guilt  and  inculcate  revenge.  Tlie  elder  Disraeli 
observes  ^'  that  the  Italian  proverbs  have  taken  a  tinge  from 
their  deep  and  politic  genius ;  and  their  wisdom  seems  wholly 
concentrated  in  their  personal  interests.  I  think  every  tenth 
proverb  in  an  Italian  collection  is  some  cynical  or  some  selfish 
maxim."  Artifice  and  cunning  are  frequently  commended  as 
the  only  guides  of  life ;  and  revenge  as  the  mark  of  truest 
manhood.  Here  are  sentiments  which  make  an  Anglo-Saxon 
shudder  with  disgust :  ^^Bevenge  of  an  hundred  years  old  hath 
sHU  its  sucking  teeth"  *' Wait  time  and  place  to  act  thy  revenge^ 
for  it  is  never  well  done  in  a  hurry"  ^^Hevenge  is  a  morsel  for 
Ood"  It  is  the  boast  of  Ireland  that  no  venomous  snakes  can 
live  upon  her  soil.  It  may  be  our  just  boast  that  no  such  viper 
maxims  can  live  in  the  English  tongue. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  more  wholesome  sentiments.  They 
abound  in  the  proverbs  of  all  nations.  The  great  and  undying 
instinct  of  retribution,  the  certain  fearful-looking  for  of  judg- 
ment against  transgressions,  receive  the  most  emphatic  attesta- 
tion. How  strikingly  the  Turks  express  it  in  these  words: 
^Oursesy  like  chickens^  always  come  home  to  roost"  The  Arabic  pro- 
verb is  no  less  beautiful :  ^^ Ashes  always  fly  back  in  the  face  of  him 
thai  throws  them"  The  Spaniards  express  the  same  thought 
well:  ^' Who  sows  thorns  let  him  not  go  unshod"  There  is  a  French 
proverb  which  has  in  it  a  true  religious  sublimity.    It  ex- 
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presseB  man's  unconsciousness  of  the  just  government  of  God, 
because  of  being  absorbed  in  present  interests.  "  Tfie  noise  is 
80  greed  one  can  not  hear  God  ihunder.^^  This  sounds  like  Luther. 
With  such  sentences  he  enforced  his  simple  and  fervent 
preaching. 

There  is  also  a  large  class  of  proverbs  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  commend  that  which  is  just,  benevolent,  and 
manly.  How  many  poor  people  would  hasten  to  admit  the 
truth  of  this  sentence:  "-ffc  gives  twice  that  gives  in  a  trice,^ 
There  is  a  whole  discourse  on  charitable  judgments  in  these 
words :  "iVb  one  is  a  fool  always  ;  every  one  sometimes,^^  An  ex- 
ceedingly touching  and  impressive  sentence  is  this  from  the 
Spanish:  ^^The  old  man^s  staff  is  a  rapper  at  deaMs  door.^^ 
Similar  and  equally  beautiful  is  this :  "  Gray  hairs  are  deaJtKs 
blossoms^  There  is  a  pathethic  deprecation,  not  wantonly  to 
break  up  the  habits  of  the  aged,  in  these  words :  ^^  Remove  an 
old  tree  and  it  will  die^  The  history  of  human  life  could  not 
be  better  written  than  in  these  words :  ^^Iwept  when  I  was  bom, 
and  every  day  shows  why"  A  whole  volume  of  religious  resig- 
nation and  philosophy  would  be  only  an  expansion  of  this  sim- 
ple phrase :  "  One  may  see  day  through  a  little  hole^  However 
dark  it  may  be  around  us  for  the  present,  there  will  be  some 
little  opening  through  which  we  can  perceive  that  there  is 
light  without,  which  we  may  ultimately  gain.  The  Italian 
proverb,  "  There  is  no  worse  robber  than  a  bad  bodk^"  is  one  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  hung  over  a  modern  book-store,  but  which 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  put  in  golden  capitals  over  our 
library  shelves.  Here  is  a  noble  German  utterance :  ^^Charity 
giveth  iisdf  rich  ;  covetousness  hoards  itself  poor."  Here  are  manly 
proverbs,  which  are  more  than  merely  prudential.  They  in- 
culcate the  necessity  of  exertion,  and  a  firm  dependence  upon 
the  sure  working  of  moral  laws.  ^^  Nopains^  no  gains."  "  No 
sweaty  no  sweet"  ^^  No  mill^  no  meal."  ^^When  one  door  shuts 
another  opens."  "J.  stone  that  is  fU  for  the  wall  is  not  left  in  the 
way."  He  who  firmly  believed,  and  energetically  practised, 
these  manly  truths,  could  not  easy  be  kept  down  in  life. 

But  though  proverbs  are  not  destitute  of  moral  lessons,  their 
favorite  sphere  is  the  prudential.  They  utter  wise  and  shrewd 
teachings  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  life.    They  often  re- 
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veal,  by  a  amgle  flash  of  wit,  man's  deepest  self-deceptions. 
They  are  applicable  alike  to  great  and  small  affairs — to  family 
and  national  events.  like  the  tent  described  in  the  Arabum 
A^fsJUs,  they  may  be  folded  in  the  hands,  or  they  may  cover 
whole  annies.  They  serve  alike  the  purposes  of  Sancho  Pan- 
za  and  of  Philip  IL^-of  Hndibras  and  of  Cromwell.  The 
prudential  wisdom  and  wit  of  ages  is  compressed  into  them. 
The  precious  gndns  of  tmth  and  sage  experience,  which 
are  dispersed  through  a  nation,  and  a  generation,  like  golden 
sands  in  the  Califomian  and  Australian  fields,  are  thus  evolved, 
sifted,  melted,  minted,  and  stamped  with  a  national  image 
and  superscription. 

In  the  selection  of  proverbs  of  this  kind,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  quote  those  which  are  least  familiar.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  there  are  as  precious  argosies  still  upon  the  ocean  as  those 
that  have  reached  and  emptied  their  treasures  upon  the  shores. 

No  nation  is  so  rich  in  what  may  be  called  advisory  and 
hortatory  proverbs  as  the  Spanish.  Tliey  have  a  very  practi- 
cal and  droll  way  of  giving  good  advice.  ''  Be  not  a  baker  if 
your  head  is  made  ofbuttery  How  could  a  man  be  better  coun- 
selled not  to  enter  upon  any  employment  for  which  he  was 
manifestly  unfitted,  and  which  would  soon  ruin  him  ?  "  When 
aU  men  say  you  are  an  ass  it  is  time  to  begin  to  brayJ^  That  is, 
take  the  judgment  of  all  men  as  to  what  you  and  your  capa- 
bilities are,  rather  than  your  own,  and  conform  your  conduct 
to  it 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  nations  who  are  most  under  the 
dominion  of  the  priesthood — the  Italians  and  Spaniards — treat 
it  with  the  least  respect  in  their  proverbs.  It  is  the  same 
spirit  of  hatred  and  contempt  which  led  tlie  architects  of  the 
middle  ages  to  depict,  even  on  the  doors  of  the  cathedrals,  lu- 
dicrous pictures  of  molSks,  with  heads  of  swine  and  dogs ;  and 
as  undergoing  ignominious  punishments  from  the  hands  of 
Satan  and  his  fiends.  The  following  from  the  Spanish,  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  monks  were  held,  where  they  most 
abound  and  best  are  known :  "  Take  heed  of  an  ox  before^  an  ass 
hehindj  and  a  monk  on  dU  sides" 

Prudential  declaratory  proverbs — ^thesage  saws  of  experience 
— are  no  less  instructive,  and  more  numerous  than  those  which 
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are  hortatory  or  advisory  in  their  character.  What  caution  is 
couched  in  this  profound  Italian  saying :  "  The  offender  never 
pardonsP  He  is  a  happy  man  who  has  never  been  made  to 
feel  this  bitter  truth.  ^^  Metal  is  daivgerous  in  a  blind  horee?'* 
How  excellent  is  this  I  How  speedily  and  surely  those  who 
are  both  impetuous  and  ignorant  ruin  themselves  I  We  have 
the  proverb,  ^^LiitU  pitchere  have  great  ea/re^^  in  reference  to 
children  and  persons  of  small  capacity.  The  French  add  to  it 
thus:  ^^And  what  a  child  hears  in  Paris  is  soon  knovm  in 
Savoy.^^  The  necessity  of  a  master's  oversight  is  quaintly  ex- 
pressed in  the  words :  "  The  master^s  eye  makes  the  horse  fatP 
The  canny  Scotch  proverb,  "  The  dog  mnna  yowl  if  you  fell 
him  with  a  bans^^  is  very  characteristic,  but  more  shrewd 
than  elevated  in  its  tone.  The  following  is  as  sagacious,  and 
in  a  higher  vein :  ^^Arvs  may  bind  a  sack  be/ore  it  be  fiJ^P 
How  many  persons  might  save  a  competence  if  they  would 
bind  up  the  sack  in  time,  who  by  insisting  upon  cramming  it 
to  repletion,  topple  it  over  and  see  all  their  substance  spilt 
out  1  What  a  golden  sentence  is  this  of  the  Jews  \  ^^  If  a  word 
be  worth  one  shekd^  silence  is  worth  ^too."  Similar  is  the  Per- 
sian, "  Speech  is  sUvemj  silence  is  golden  ;"  and  the  Italian, 
"Z?c  who  speaks  sowsy  he  wfio  keeps  silence  reapsP  Proverbs 
such  as  these  copied  into  one's  note-book,  and  glanced  over 
day  by  day,  could  not  but  be  helpful  guides  in  life. 

There  are  other  proverbs  that  may  be  called  wise  and 
weighty  utterances  of  truth,  the  results  of  old  experience,  the 
distilled  essence  of  many  wholesome  herbs.  These  are  fre- 
quently models  of  terse  and  idiomatic  style.  One  can  no  where 
find  the  power  of  the  English  language  more  strikingly  dis- 
played than  in  those  proverbs  which  embody  the  results  of 
much  thought  and  large  experience.  Some  of  our  best  writers 
have  evidently  improved  their  power  of  expression  by  their 
study.  Lord  Bacon  had  a  great  fondness  for  them ;  and  his 
immortal  essays  bear  many  marks  of  that  predilection.  Old 
Fuller,  whom  Coleridge  calls  the  wittiest  writer  in  the  English 
language,  revels  in  their  use,  and  rivals  their  point  and  poetry 
in  his  own  brilliant  sentences.  Dean  Swift,  than  whom  there 
is  no  purer  English  writer,  as  to  style,  and  none  more  filthy  as 
to  sentiment,  has  evidently  paid  much  attention  to  these  utter- 
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of  the  common  heart  and  mind  of  man.    Oar  own  Web- 
ster was  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  employed  them  much 
in  his  marvellous  conversation  ;  and  we  can  not  but  think  that 
the  love  of  them  unconsciously  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  his  matchlessly  vigorous  and  compact  style.    We  throw 
together  without  order  a  few  proverbs  to  illustrate  these  remarks. 
We  have  all  noticed  the  tenacity  with  which  weak  men  ad- 
here to  opinions,  which  have  been  formed  without  any  just 
reasons,  and  can  not  therefore  be  swept  away  by  any  argu- 
ment.   This  familiar  fact  comes  out  in  this  striking  form :  "^ 
mae  man  changes  his  opinions^  a  fool  never, ^^    ^^  It  is  easy  to 
howl  dawn  hiU^    Who  can  not  sncceed  when  things  are  in  a 
position  which  make  success  a  necessity !     '*  The  hestfish  smm 
near  the  hottom.^^    So  are  we  taught  that  nothing  preeiminently 
good  is  to  be  caught  easily  and  on  the  surface.    "  When  flatter- 
ers meetj  the  devU  goes  to  dinner.^^    He  feels  that  his  presence 
18  no  longer  needed.    Each  will  be  to  the  other  in  the  place  of 
the  devil  to  stir  up  his  pride.    The  fox  figures  in  proverbs, 
almost  as  much  as  in  fables.    The  following  are  full  of  wit 
and  convey  tlie  same  general  lessons :  "  When  the  fox  preaches 
heware  of  the  geese?^    The  French  say  when  they  see  an  artful 
person  with  glozing  words  deluding  the  credulous :  "  The  fox 
preaches  to  the  heasP     "  The  fox  should  not  he  of  the  jury  at  a 
goose  trixdr    What  can  be  more  painfully  true  than  this: 
^Rope  is  a  good  hredkfast^  hut  a  had  supperP    How  quaint 
and  sly  is  this  admonition  to  too  fond  and  indulgent  mothers : 
^A  child  may  have  too  much  of  its  mot/ier*8  hlessingP    Here 
is  one  which  is  exceedingly  fine  in  its  poetic  form,  most  admir- 
able in  its  teaching,  and  very  rich  in  its  application :  ^^  He  thai 
pryeth  into  every  doud  may  he  stricken  with  a  thunderbolt^ 
What  conid  be  more  beautiful  and  wise  ?    It  applies  to  him 
who  rashly  meddles  with  the  obscure  and  covered  troubles  of 
his  neighbors ;  and  then  it  is  a  valuable  prudential  maxim.    It 
applies  no  less  to  him  who  would  rashly  intrude  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  dispensation  of  Him  around  whose  throne  are 
doads  and  darkness ;  and  then  it  becomes  a  sublime  religious 
admonition;    ^'iVb  sunshine  hut  hath  some  shadow.^^     The 
prosperous  know  this  well ;  and  happy  are  they  who  under- 
stand the  correlative  truth,  that  there  are  shadows  only  because 
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there  is  a  sun.  These  thoughts  hare  been  well  expressed  by 
an  invalid : 

**  Oat  of  my  first  home,  wann  and  bright| 
I  passed  to  the  oold  world's  lowering  night ; 
111  hath  it  ended  that  well  began, 
Into  (he  shadow,  ouiof  the  sun  I 

"  Oat  of  my  last  home,  dark  and  oold, 
I  shall  pass  to  the  city  whose  streets  are  gold ; 
Well  shall  be  ended  that  ill  began, 
OtU  of  the  shadoWf  into  (he  sun  /*' 

.There  is  another  saying  which  the  clergy  have  frequent 
opportunities  to  know  is  singularly  just :  ^^Zeal  is  Jit  onh/  for 
wise  men^  but  is  found  mostly  in  foob,^^ 

These  examples  will  verify  the  definition  of  proverbs  with 
which  we  began  our  article,  that  they  are  the  witty  wisdom  of 
a  nation.  We  dwell  a  few  moments  on  others  with  special 
reference  to  their  poetry,  satire,  and  wit 

The  absurd  tendency  of  men  to  reprove  othera  for  faults  of 
which  they  are  equally  guilty,  has  been  ridiculed  in  every 
variety  of  form  in  the  proverbs  of  all  nations.  In  English  it  is 
thus  expressed :  "  TJie  kettle  calls  the  pot  blacks  "  Tfie  kiln  calls 
the  oven,  ^bumt-housey^  The  Italians  have  it  in  this  form: 
"  The  pan  says  to  the  pot,  Keep  off  or  you^U  smutch  ttic."  The 
Spaniards  say  :  "  TJie  raven  cried  to  Ae  crow — Avaunt,  blach- 
amooT^^  The  Germans  have  it  thus :  ^^  On/e  ass  nich-named  an- 
other long-ears?^  In  a  Catalan  variation  of  this  proverb  there 
is  an  exquisite  drollery  and  humor :  ^'  Death  said  to  the  man 
with  his  throat  cut,  How  ugly  you  look  /"  The  transfer  to  Death 
of  the  disgust  which  a  dying  man  may  be  well  supposed  to 
feel  for  him,  is  a  rare  touch  of  wit.  Charles  Dickens,  in  his 
Bleak  House,  has  not  given  us  a  more  terrible  idea  of  the  har- 
rowing delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  than  is 
paqked  into  a  little  sentence,  which  has  both  a  frightful  earn- 
estness and  a  sardonic  grin :  ^'  Sell  and  Chancery  are  oJways 
openP 

The  finest  passages  of  the  best  poems  have  not  richer  and 
truer  poetry  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  proverbs  of 
the  people.  We  have  already  quoted  that  exquisite  English 
proverb :  '^  Qray  hairs  are  deaXh^s  blossoms.^^  The  Italian, 
^'  Time  is  an  inaudible  JUe^^^  is  not  less  admirable.    What  a 
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noble  sentiment  is  this :  ^' Fame  is  the  per/iime  of  noble  deeds" 
The  Turkish  proverb,  how  characteristically  national  and  ex- 
pressive, ^^  Death  is  a  black  camd  which  kneels  at  every  raarHs 
yo^;"  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  coffin.  The 
Japanese  saying,  "  There  are  no  fans  in  heU^^  is  strikingly 
national  and  suggestive.  The  following,  from  the  Chinese, 
though  too  long  and  artificial  to  come  up  to  our  standard  of 
its  proper  form,  is  yet  highly  poetical  and  wise :  "  Tatvers  are 
measured  by  their  shadows^  and  great  men  by  their  calumniators," 

The  fine  wit  of  proverbs  is  usually  displayed  in  connection 
with  an  equally  admirable  poetic  form.  One  of  them,  which 
is  sure  to  live  through  every  generation,  is,  though  familiar, 
well  worth  quoting,  for  the  sake  of  the  gloss  made  upon  it  by 
the  author  of  Ouesses  at  Truth:  *'  SeU  is  paved  luith  good  inten- 
tions" The  gloss  is  this :  "  Pluck  up  the  stones,  ye  sluggards, 
and  break  the  devil's  head  with  them  I"  A  ridiculous  boast- 
ing before  the  world  of  the  peculiar  excellence  of  all  a  man 
owns,  is  well  set  off  by  a  Scotch  saying :  "J.  man  may  love  his 
house  well  toiihout  riding  on  the  ridge"  Proverbs  spare  no  classes 
of  persons  and  no  forms  of  vice.  Niggardly  charity  is  well 
expressed  by  the  Germans :  ^^J3e  will  swallow  ari  egg  and  give 
away  the  shell  in  alms"  Learned  folly,  as  the  greatest  of  all, 
is  thus  humorously  described :  ^^  Afool^  unless  he  knows  Latin, 
is  never  a  great Jbol" 

A  fine  and  subtle  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  constant- 
ly displayed  in  these  wise  witicisms.  The  Italian  says :  ^  If 
pride  were  an  art,  how  many  graduates  we  should  have"  The 
English  saying :  ^^As  proud  go  behind  as  before"  is  emphatical- 
ly American  in  its  application.  What  a  reproach  is  conveyed 
in  this  often  too  just  hit  at  the  ingratitude  and  forgetfulness  of 
children :  "  One  faJiher  supports  ten  children.  Ten  children  can 
not  support  one  foxier"  There  is  a  delicate  touch  in  this  French 
word :  ^^  It  is  easy  to  go  afoot  when  one  leads  an£s  horse  by  the 
bridle."  It  is  not  difficult,  but  rather  pleasant  to  change  from 
rest  to  labor,  from  ease  to  hardness,  from  dignity  and  state  to 
condeBcension,  when  rest,  and  ease,  and  dignity  may  be  resum- 
ed at  will.  Admirably  humorous  is  this  description  of  forced 
and  unreal  resignation :  "  Welcome  death  /  said  the  rat  when  the 
kap  went  down."  The  blacks  in  the  Island  of  Hay  ti  embody 
their  ridicule  of  the  mulattoes  in  a  proverb,  through  whidi 
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you  can  see  the  white  of  contorted  eyes  and  the  grin  of  ivory 
teeth.  It  appears  that  the  mulatoes,  in  imitation  of  the 
whites,  frequently  fight  bloodless  duels.  The  negroes  say : 
^^  MulaUoes  fight ;  kids  die."  The  government  of  the  tongue  is 
thus  recommended  :  "  Hie  who  says  what  he  likes  shaU  hear  what 
he  does  not  like,^^  Unreasonable  expectation  of  finding  perfec- 
tion in  an  imperfect  world,  is  thus  expressed  in  English,  "  He 
expects  better  bread  than  can  be  made  ofwheaif^  and  thus  in  Por- 
tuguese :  "  He  thai  wiU  have  a  horse  without  fiiult  let  him  go  afooty 
Very  admirably  is  procrastination  set  forth  by  this  proverb  of 
the  Spanish  :  ^^By  the  street  ofby-and-by  you  arrive  at  the  house  of 
never,^^  In  these  proverbs,  and  in  many  others,  the  wisdom 
and  poetry  and  wit  are  combined  ;  and  it  is  because  they  thus 
constitute  a  three-fold  cord  that  they  are  not  soon  broken. 

In  no  particular  are  the  characteristic  differences  of  nations 
more  displayed  than  in  those  proverbs  concerning  women, 
matrimony,  and  love.  Many  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  are 
shameful ;  and  such  as  can  not  be  repeated.  They  show  a  low 
estimate  of  woman.  They  are  almost  always  sneering,  sar- 
castic, and  sensual.  Very  different  are  the  German.  They 
are  affectionate,  laudatory,  and  pleasant.  The  English  are 
various  in  their  character.  While  many  of  them  are  coarse, 
and  many  sarcastic,  there  are  many  also  that  are  cheerful, 
affectionate,  and  refined.  One  is  at  first  surprised  to  find 
among  them  so  many  that  ridicule  and  banter  women.  For 
altliough  it  be  one  of  these  proverbs  that  "England  is  the 
paradise  of  women,"  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  an  old  collector 
of  proverbs  has  said  in  reference  to  this  subject:  "That  it  is 
worth  noting  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  men  so  fond 
of,  so  much  governed  by,  so  wedded  to  their  wives,  yet  hath 
no  language  so  many  proverbial  invectives  against  women." 
The  truth  is,  that  while  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  ridicule  and 
invective  there  is  seen  to  be  sincerity  and  passion,  in  the  Eng- 
lish it  is  evident  that  it  is  mere  badinage  and  fun.  It  is  the 
compensation  which  men  make  to  themselves  for  knowing 
how  fully  and  gladly  they  are  bound  in  silken  chains.  It 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  Englishmen  and  Americans,  that 
those  who  most  admire  women  most  play  off  their  wit  against 
them.  Women  are  not  wanting  in  the  power  of  making  just 
reprisals,  but  unfortunately  for  them,  and  fortunately  for  men, 
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their  proverbs  are  not  printed.  We  should  be  indisposed  to 
quote  a  few  of  this  class  of  proverbs^  if  we  did  not  believe  that 
these  remarks  explain  their  seeming  severity.  One  can  see 
a  good-natnred  and  affectionate  smile  behind  them  all.  Hie 
fact  that  when  a  man  begins  particularly  to  admire  one  wo- 
man, be  strives  to  hide  it  by  a  general  satire  of  the  sex,  is  not 
unfrequently  the  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  his  passion. 

The  first  proverb  which  we  quote  on  this  subject  is  suggested 
by  the  last  remark :  ^^  Love  and  a  cough  can  not  be  hid"  In  vain 
does  a  man  endeavor  to  retreat  behind  raillery  and  pretended  in- 
vective. Here  are  some  good-natured  and  pleasant  sayings  about 
matrimony :  *^A  good  wife  makes  a  good  husband,"  "  There  is 
a  good  wife  in  the  country  and  every  man  thinks  he  has  her" 
Here  is  a  cheerful  picture  of  rural  happiness :  "A  UtUe  house 
wdL  fiOed,  a  UtOe  land  well  tiOtd,  a  UtOe  wife  well  vnOed."  But 
besides  such  genial  proverbs,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
are  many  that  are  of  a  different  character.  Woman's  suppos- 
ed inability  to  keep  a  secret  is  thus  cruelly  satirized :  "J.  wo- 
num  conceals  what  she  knows  not"  Her  supposed  posses- 
sion of  the  earliest  news  is  most  unkindly  put :  ^*He  that  teOeth 
his  wife  news  is  but  newly  married."  Her  ready  command  of 
tears  for  lesser  occasions  is  thus  ungallantly  and  unfeelingly 
described :  ^^As  great  a  pity  to  see  a  woman  weep  as  to  see  a  goose 
go  barefooL"  The  Jews  are  particularly  severe  on  women.  In 
one  of  their  Liturgies  they  render  thanks  to  God  that  they  were 
not  women.  In  the  spirit  of  that  thanksgiving  is  the  proverb : 
^^When  an  ass  climbs  a  ladder  we  may  find  wisdom  in  a  woman" 
The  Italians  have  a  saying  to  tliis  effect :  "/<  is  a  sad  house  where 
(he  hen  crows  louder  Aan  the  cock"  In  the  same  vein  is  the 
English  saying :  "One  tongue  is  enough  for  a  woman" 

From  this  rapid  survey  it  will  be  apparent  that  proverbs  are 
an  inexaustible  repository  of  poetry,  wit,  and  wisdom.  We 
conclude  in  tlie  spirit  of  our  subject,  by  reminding  our  readers 
that  "J.»  oak  is  not  felled  atone  chop"  and  that  if  the  few  chips 
which  we  have  cut  off  from  the  old  proverb-tree,  the  growth 
of  centuries,  have  the  fragrance  and  value  of  the  sandal  wood, 
they  would  do  well  often  to  rest  beneath  its  shadow  and  carry 
away  its  spicy  twigs ! 

Vou  VI.—  4 
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Abt.  IIL— recent  GERMAN  APOLOGETICS. 

Das  ApostoliscJie  und  das  Naehapostolische  Zeitalter.  Hit  Ruck" 
sicht  auf  Unterschied  und  Mnheil  in  Lehre  und  Lehen,  Dar> 
gestellt  von  Gotthard  Victor  Lechlee,  Doctor  der  Philoso- 
phies Dekan  zn  Knittlingen,  E.  Wiirtemberg.  Zweite,  dnrch- 
au8  umgearbeitete  Auflage  der  von  der  Teyler'schen  theo- 
logischen  Gesellsehait  gekronten  Preisschrift.  Stuttgart. 
Verlag  von  Rudolf  Besa^r.    1857. 

Apologie  des  Ohristentfiums  in  Brisfen  fur  gebildeie  Leser.  Eine 
gekronte  Preisechrift  von  C.  H.  Stiem,  Kon.  Wiirtembergi- 
schem  Ober-Consistorialrath,  Doctor  der  Philosophic  und 
Theologie.  Zweite  vermehrte  und  verbesserte  Auflage. 
Stuttgart.    E.  Schweizerbart'sche  Verlag.    1856. 

The  character  of  the  defenses  of  Christianity  form  an  accu- 
rate key  to  the  character  of  the  attack  which  those  defenses 
are  constructed  to  meet  In  England,  the  solid  historical  out- 
works of  Lardner  and  Paley  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  Eng- 
lish skepticism,  availing  itself  of  the  practical  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  it  had  to  deal,  brought  its  attacks  to  bear 
upon  the  proof  of  revelation,  not  upon  its  meaning.  In  France 
the  enthusiastic  eloquence  of  Bossuet,  and  the  keen  irony  of 
Pascal,  showed  that  there  wit  was  to  be  encountered.  In  Ger- 
many, however,  the  attack  has  been  far  different.  It  exhibits 
neither  the  dashing  effrontery  of  English  infidelity  nor  the 
brilliant  wit  of  French.  The  infidel  treatises  of  Paine  meet 
with  no  circulation  in  Germany ;  those  of  Voltaire  but  little. 
The  German  skeptic  does  not  plumply  contradict ;  he  does  not 
smartly  ridicule.  He  simply  doubts.  But  this  doubt,  to  a 
speculative  nation,  is  an  agency  peculiarly  powerful.  An  as- 
sault may  be  readily  resisted  ;  a  citadel  may  be  made  bomb- 
proof; but  when  in  die  garrison  itself  there  exists  a  hostile 
power,  which,  if  it  does  not  corrupt,  at  least  bewilders  and 
mystifies,  the  battle  may  be  lost  as  effectually  as  if  the  works 
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were  undefended.  It  is  to  a  brief  consideration  of  one  or  two 
of  the  recent  attempts  to  meet  this  last-mentioned  antagonism 
that  the  present  article  is  devoted. 

Of  the  leaders  of  the  present  mythical  school  of  German 
skepticism,  we  need  not  say  that  Strauss  has  been  the  most 
potent  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Hegel,  and  derived 
his  fundamental  conceptions  from  that  profound  philosopher. 
According  to  Hegel,  the  absolute  religion  is  Christianity, 
though  other  creeds,  as  preparatory  or  ancillary  to  it,  have  each 
their  subjective  reality.  The  unity  of  God  with  man,  the  sum 
of  an  religion,  was  carried  out  in  the  one  Gk)d-man.  Tliis 
nnion,  through  the  Spirit,  is  to  bo  made  the  common  property 
of  all  men.  But  these  truths  are  not  to  be  learned  through 
revelation.  We  only  know  God  and  His  attributes  throudl 
His  evolution  of  Himself  in  our  hearts.  i  - 

At  HegeFs  death,  his  kingdom,  like  that  of  Alexander,  (to 
adopt  the  illustration  of  one  of  his  eulogists,)  was  not  only 
divided  among  his  lieutenants,  but  was  destroyed  by  their  dis- 
sensions. Among  them  Strauss  was  prominent ;  and  in  the 
struggles  for  the  management  of  the  disciples  of  their  common 
master,  he  had  great  advantages.  His  understanding  was 
eminently  sharp,  clear,  and  analytic.  His  style — a  very  pecu- 
liar phenomenon  in  German  philosophy — was  elastic  and  fresh. 
He  approximated  nearer  than  any  other  German  skeptic  to 
that  gay  impudence  which  the  English  unbeliever  of  the 
Bolingbroke  school  employed  to  confuse  an  honest  though  awk- 
ward faith.  These  advantages,  added  to  the  prestige  of  tlie 
H^elian  camp,  attached  to  him  at  once  the  advance-guard  of 
Grerman  speculative  theology. 

Had  Hegel  lived,  he  would  have  been  as  much  amazed  at 
the  operations  performed  on  his  theory  by  Strauss,  as  Kant  was 
by  the  similar  work  attempted  towards  him  by  Schelling. 
Strauss  discovered  that  the  Hegelian  assumption  of  an  histori- 
cal God -man  must  go.  It  was  an  hypothesis  inconsistent 
with  the  prime  principle  of  Hegel,  since  this  notion  or  idea 
could  not  exhaust  itself  on  the  individual  or  egOj  but  must  be 
the  common  property  of  the  race.  Hence  all  mankind  is  the 
Son  of  God.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  a  mere  myth.  This 
follows  from  the  unreality  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
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whicli  is  proved,  (1)  by  their  irreconcilable  contradictions ; 
(2)  by  their  repugnancy  to  historical  reality ;  and  (3)  on  the 
assumption  that  they  are  authentic  by  their  consistency  with 
the  hypothesis  of  merely  human  attributes  in  Jesus.  Tliis  was 
the  office  of  the  Zd>en  Jesu.  A  step  further  was  taken  in  the 
Olauhenslehre^  in  which  Strauss  maintained  that  modern  scienco 
had  evaporated  revelation  altogether.  His  death  opened  the 
way  for  another  advance  under  the  guide  of  Bauer  of  Tubin- 
gen, o^nce  the  teacher  of  Strauss,  and  now  his  successor.  Bauer 
applies  the  solvent  of  criticism  to  the  apostolical  history  in  tho 
same  way  tliat  Strauss  did  to  the  biography  of  our  Lord.  To 
what  extent  he  has  succeeded  will  be  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  abolished  the  scriptural  canons,  and  has  resolved 
into  a  myth  the  eatire  primitive  Church.* 

In  what  way  this  school  of  skepticism  has  been  met  we  will 
now  briefly  consider.  Foremost  and  most  efficient  in  the  work 
of  vindicating  both  common-sense  and  faith,  is  Dr.  J.  H.  £b- 
hard.  Himself  a  descendant  of  Huguenots,  he  has  adhered 
through  choice  as  well  as  education  to  the  Reformed  faith,  (hold- 
ing a  moderate  Calvinism,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  that  of 
Leighton,)  as  distinguished  from  the  Lutheran.  Of  Olshansen'a 
instructions  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  when  at  Erlangen  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  to  his  credit  that  he  has  been  able  not 
merely  to  conclude,  but  to  do  so  with  success,  the  masterly  com- 
mentaries which  his  great  instructor  left  in  an  unfinished  state. 
In  1849,  he  was  elected  Professor  at  Erlangen,  where,  until 
1853,  when  he  took  the  post  of  Cortsistorialrath  at  Speyer,  he 
labored  with  great  energy  and  fidelity,  maintaining  incident- 
ally the  integrity  of  his  reformed  principles  in  the  midst  of  a 
faculty  otherwise  entirely  Lutheran.  Familiar  with  French, 
and  not  nnconversant  with  English,  he  attracted  no  little  at- 
tention at  tlie  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  London 
in  1851. 


•  now  tax  he  has  gone,  may  be  teen  from  the  fket  that  la  hit  **  dai  Christenthum  and  die 
Cbriatllche  KIrche  der  drel  eraten  Jahrhnnderte,"  p.  448,  (a  work,  we  are  ^ad  to  aay,  as  yet 
untranslated,)  he  telle  oi  that "  forglTencsi  of  slni,  reconciliation,  aaranuice,  and  peace  of  cod« 
•clence  are  the  product!  of  every  religion ;  and  were  to  be  obtained  eren  In  heathendom,  hj 
thoie voho hiliiwd in, Uu godt^ in %oho%6 gift thew kighut gracM  qf  •ptritval  Hfi  lay**  All 
telthi  become  thua  alike  In  the  light  of  an  abeolute  sul^eetiTlty.  None  exist  ottjectiTely;  eaek 
cjdsts  savlnglj  and  comfortah^,  bowercr,  to  him  that  bdieres  It  to  be  true. 
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Dr.  Ebliard,  though  scarcely  more  than  at  his  prime — ^lie  is 
now  abont  forty-five — and  though  with  a  large  proportion  of 
his  time  for  many  years  mortgaged  to  his  professor's  dnties,  has 
published  a  series  of  works,  the  aggregate  bulk  as  well  as  tlic 
elaborateness  of  which  few  American  divines  would  conceive 
to  be  practicable.  Among  these  we  may  mention  a  treatise  on 
Systematic  Divinity,  (2  vols.  1851 ;)  a  treatise  on  the  Lord^s 
Supper,  (2  vols.  1815  ;)  lectures  on  Practical  Divinity,  (1854 ;) 
and  a  commentary  on  Hebrews  and  Eevelation,  being  an  ap- 
pendix to  Olshausen,  (published  in  Germany  in  1850-2,  and 
republished  in  England  in  Clark's  Theological  Library,  and  in 
this  country  by  Professor  Kendrick.)  To  these  is  to  be  added 
what  is  particularly  before  ns — a  philosophical  criticism  of  the 
evangelical  history,  (Wissenschaftliche  Kritik  der  evangelischen 
Geschichte,  1841, 1851,)  being  substantially  a  defense  of  the 
Gospels  against  the  attack  of  Strauss. 

The  literary  charms  of  Strauss  exist  in  almost  eqnal  degree 
with  Ebhard ;  and  hence  the  apologist  has  the  advantages  of 
access,  so  far  as  recommendatory  power  of  manner  and  stylo  is 
concerned,  to  the  same  class  of  minds  as  the  assailant.  Frank, 
animated,  pugnacious,  as  well  as  laborious  and  able,  he  treats 
Strauss  very  much  with  the  same  mixture  of  persiflage  and 
confutation— of  dogmatic  denunciation  with  close  and  logical 
retort — ^with  which  Bishop  Watson  treated  Paine.  If  he  jokes, 
it  is  without  coarseness ;  if  he  becomes  diflTuse,  he  never  ceases 
to  be  vivacious  as  well  as  elaborate.  There  is  always  at  the 
bottom  a  profound  reverence  to  God  and  devotedness  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  which  attracts  for  him  respect,  while  his 
talents  and  ardor  secure  for  him  attention.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  wished  that  a  translation  of  his  defense  of  the  Gospels  could 
be  so  scattered  in  this  country  as  to  go  wherever  Strauss  has 
led  the  way. 

Hengstenberg's  vast  energy  and  fine  gifts  were  turned  to  the 
same  object,  obliquely,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  efiectualh% 
The  chsjracter  and  history  of  this  eminent  man  we  may  pause 
for  a  moment  to  consider.  For  the  office  of  a  Christian  apolo- 
gist he  possesses  great  gifts.  Introduced  by  marriage  into  a 
high  social  position  at  Berlin ;  invested  by  the  administration 
of  the  king  whose  retirement  this  year  has  witnessed  with  an 
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ecclesiastical  influence  equal  to  that  maintained  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  under  the  Palmerston  government ;  gifted,  not 
with  that  creative  power  or  speculative  intrepidity  which  the 
tendency  of  his  age  and  nation  might  have  turned  to  an  ill 
account,  but  with  a  profound  and  chivalric  reverence  for  truth, 
with  vigorous  and  almost  intolerant  common^sense,  with  sin- 
gular hermeneutical  sagacity,  and  with  a  severe  and  ponder- 
ous logic,  he  was  the  man  of  all  others  to  gain  a  hearing  for 
the  orthodox  faith  among  the  polite,  and  a  triumph  for  it  among 
the  learned.  He  knew  no  half-way  advocacy ;  and  it  was  well 
that  such  was  the  case,  for  when  he  began  to  write  there  was 
a  paradox  in  an  unreserved  faith  which  excited  an  attention 
which  was  denied  to  a  hesitating  and  qualified  confession. 
The  genuineness  of  the  canon,  old  and  new,  the  inspiration  of 
tliought,  if  not  of  letter,  the  absoluteness,  the  completeness, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  word  of  God  as  a  means  of  salvation 
against  the  Kationalists  as  well  as  against  the  Bomanists,  were 
asserted  by  him  almost  singly  at  a  time  when  such  an  advo- 
cacy would  have  been  audacious  were  it  not  sublime.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  Christianity  was  in  danger.  It  made  no 
matter  to  him  that  the  assailants  were  countless  and  the  de- 
fenders but  few.  With  his  usual  chivalry  he  flung  himself  into 
the  place  where  the  defense  seemed  most  weak.  This  was  the 
historical  boolu  of  the  Old  Testament.  Here  a  siege  had  been 
maintained  under  the  united  forces  of  Oesenius,  of  Eichhorn, 
of  Valke,  of  Stahelin,  of  Van  Bohlen,  of  Tuch,  of  Ewald. 
Genesis  was  the  particular  point  of  attack.  Eichhorn  declared 
that  it  was  pieced  up  from  two  supposititious  documents ;  Ilgen 
from  three ;  Yatei*  from  an  innumerable  number.  One  class 
treated  it  as  a  myth,  another  as  an  allegory,  another  as  a  guess, 
another  as  a  legend.  Nor  did  the  attack  spend  itself  on 
Genesis.  The  whole  Pentateuch  was  declared,  and  truly  too, 
to  be  involved  in  the  fate  of  its  first  book.  And  upon  the  pro- 
phets an  attack  was  begun,  which  was  already  signalized  by 
the  surrender  of  Daniel  by  most  even  of  orthodox  critics,  and 
of  Zechariah  by  not  a  few. 

It  was  in  defense  of  this  humanly  forlorn  cause  that  Heng- 
stenberg,  with  the  most  dauntless  courage,  and  with  a  contro- 
versial grandeur  which  enabled  him  to  tower  above  every  aa- 
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sailant,  threw  himself  into  the  midet  of  the  fray.  At  once  his 
presence  was  signally  felt.  There  was  a  lofty  moral  and  reli* 
gions  purpose  about  him  that  gave  him  snperhnman  power  and 
dignity,  for  it  was  the  dignity  of  truth  and  faith.  To  this  were 
added  an  ingenuity  and  strength  which  enabled  him  to  recon- 
cile discrepancies  which  less  confident  and  less  sagacious  apol- 
ogists had  admitted  to  be  contradictions ;  to  show  how  the  ap- 
parently trivial  letter  of  the  levitical  ordinances  was  pregnant 
with  the  sublimest  moral  and  spiritual  teaching ;  to  vindicate 
the  integrity  of  the  disputed  documents ;  and  to  prove  that  in 
perfect  conformity  with  them  were  the  doctrines  of  grace  as 
held  by  the  Lutheran  and  Eeformed  Communions.  The  vol- 
umes in  which  this  great  work  was  achieved  are  known  to  most 
of  our  readers.  The  first  in  point  of  date  was  the  "  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  published  in 
1831,  the  special  object  of  which  was  the  vindication  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  Daniel,  of  Zechariah.  Still 
more  valuable  than  this,  from  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  critical 
power,  is  his  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  revised  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  1854,  and  which  has  been  brought 
before  the  English  and  American  public  in  Clark's  Theological 
library.  This  work  is  executed  with  an  ability  and  a  fullness 
which  makes  it  nseful  for  religious  edification  as  well  as  for 
controversial  study.  The  author  seizes  upon  the  grand  Mes- 
Bianic  Jdea,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  Old  Testament,  and 
develops  it  in  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  critical  relations.  What 
was  apparently  purposeless  and  trivial  in  the  old  dispensation 
he  thus  vindicates ;  what  was  obscure  he  illuminates ;  and  even 
Sationalism  bowed  with  awe  when  it  discovered  the  text  it  had 
spumed,  invested  by  its  new  champion  with  moral  grandeur, 
if  not  with  divine  glory.  But  he  went  beyond  this.  Adopt* 
iog  the  same  idea  almost  simultaneously  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Ohio,  in  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation," 
Hengstenberg  developed  the  educcUional  character  of  Judaism 
as  a  substantive  branch  of  Internal  Evidence.  Men  were  to 
be  gradually  led  to  Christ  by  (1)  the  culture  of  Judaic  i^m- 
bolism,  and  (2)  by  the  progressive  development  of  the  Messi* 
anic  idea.  At  first  the  voice  is  heard  in  die  desert  but  faintly. 
Jacob  but  inarticulately  mutters  the  truth  as  he  dies  leaning 
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on  his  staif.  David,  it  is  true,  points  ns  to  the  family  of  Mes- 
siah, and  shows  ns  His  gloi^  and  His  sufferings ;  yet  the  glory 
and  the  sufferings  are  both  spread  before  us,  not  with  distinct 
lineaments,  but  in  heavy  masses  of  coloring — sometimes  splen- 
did— sometimes  sombre — but  always  requiring  the  cipher  of  the 
future  for  their  individual  resolution.  But  with  Isaiah  it  was 
back  history.  Israel  was  to  be  led  by  the  patriarchs  to  the 
mount ;  by  the  psalmist  to  the  summit ;  and  by  the  prophet  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  cross.  The  cross  itself  was  to  be  heralded 
in  a  way  which  we  would  djpriari  expect  as  meet  for  the  cen- 
tral divine  dispensation.  Thus  not  only  was  the  philosophy 
and  symmetry  of  the  divine  plan  exhibited,  but  the  critical 
difficulties  arising  from  the  forcing  of  the  text  by  former  inju- 
dicious advocates,  as  well  as  from  its  depreciation  by  skeptics, 
were  removed.  And  although  the  rationalist  critics  affected  at 
first  to  treat  Hengstenberg's  labors  with  contempt,  and  though 
in  one  or  two  cases  they  were  able  to  bring  home  to  him  errors 
arising  from  his  tendency  to  hasty  dogmatism,  yet  the  result 
was  established  by  the  fact  that  in  two  or  three  yeara,  while 
the  old  orthodox  creed  was  vigorously  taught  in  fields  it  had 
almost  deserted,  tlie  several  skeptical  hypotheses  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  notice.  No  longer  pretending  to  a  positive 
system  of  its  own,  and  no  longer  boasting  in  an  entire  and 
sweeping  skepticism,  rationalism  has  since  contented  itself  with 
carping  at  points  of  mere  superficial  criticism. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  recent  of  the  German  Christian 
apologies.  It  needs  only  a  glance  to  prove  to  us  how  great  has 
been  the  advance  since  those  not  very  distant  days  when  the 
defenders  of  the  faith  thought  themselves  venturesome  if  they 
went  beyond  the  assertion  of  a  meagre  historical  belief.  Now 
rationalism  is  driven  back  to  its  inmost  citadel,  and  is  even 
there  held  at  bay.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  will  refer  to 
one  or  two  recent  works  now  upon  our  table. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  "Apology  for  Christianity,  in  Letters 
to  Educated  Readers,"  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Stirm,  published  in  1856.* 
It  seems  from  the  preface  that  an  "  Evangelical  Union "  at 
Wurtemburg,  offered  in  1828  a  prize  for  an  apology  for  Christ- 
ianity, to  be  addressed  to  the  educated  classes.    The  prize  was 

•  Apologia  dsa  Ohri§t«nthwnt,  in  JBri^enfUr  gOMdeU  Lewr,  Hne  gtkrbnU  PrMuchrifl 
Ton  0.  H.  Stdui.    Zwelto  TerbeaMrto  nnd  Tennohrte  Aoflige.  BtnUgart,  1668. 
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in  1833  awarded  to  the  present  treatise,  which,  after  having  at 
tracted  great  attention  in  Oermany,  and  having  been  translated 
in  Holland,  is  now  brought  before  us  in  its  present  edition 
in  a  shape  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 

The  main  points  which  the  author  discusses,  are  the  religious 
condition  of  the  present,  and  the  method  to  arrive  at  a  well* 
grounded  conviction  of  the  truth  and  divine  mission  of  Christian- 
ity ;  (Letter  I.)  the  integrity  and  veracity  of  the  New  Testament 
narratives  as  the  sole  positive  source  of  Christian  knowledge  ; 
(Letter  IL)  the  credibility  of  these  writings  as  shown  by  both 
external  and  internal  evidence  ;  (Letter  IIL)  the  principles  of 
Christian  faith  and  life,  involving  the  doctrine  of  human  cor 
roption  and  inability ;  (Letter  IV.)  the  terms  of  salvation  ;  (Let- 
ter V.)  the  historical  position  of  Christianity,  involving  its  pre- 
paration among  heathen  and  Jews;  (Letter  YL)  the  historical 
ioflaence  of  Christianity;  (Letter  VIL)  the  moral  influence 
of  Christianity ;   (Letter  VIII.)  the  influence  of  Christianity 
in  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  the  individual  man  ;  (Let- 
ter IX.)  the  comparative  merits  of  Christianity  as  a  religious 
system ;  (Letter  X.)  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  evidenced  by 
the  historical  Christ ;  (Letter  XL)  the  relations  of  faith  and  rea- 
son ;  (Letter  XII.)  and  the  contrast  of  the  several  Christian 
creeds,  for  example,  the  Bomish,  the  Greek,  the  Lutheran,  and 
the  Beformed,  as  compared  with  each  other,  and  as  compared 
with  the  true  Christian  ideif. 

From  the  Fifth  Letter  we  give,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
style,  the  following  translation  of  a  passage  on  the  union  of 
the  divine  and  the  human  in  our  Lord  : 

"  I  hkre,  in  my  last  letter,  led  yoa  into  the  depth  of  human  misery,  and  attempted 
to  deBcribe  the  fearfhl  laceration  of  the  human  heart,  as  the  Christian  doctrine 
{wapported  by  ezperienoo)  represents  it  Whither  shall  we  fly  for  help,  salvation. 
health,  and  harmooy  ?  where  shall  we  find  the  way  to  communion  with  Ood  ?  A 
npertdal  obeerrer  would  reply :  Human  nature  has  power  enough  to  raise  itsel^ 
■gain,  even  out  of  the  deepest  abyss,  to  (the  highest)  perfection.  But  I  merely 
nfkj  to  this,  that,  in  this  yery  answer,  the  historical  influence  of  Christianity  has 
implicitly  conceded ;  as  it  is  only  mnoe  the  appearance  of  Christianity  that 
ft  progreoD  ia  perceptible,  whOe  the  condition  previous  to  its  establishment  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideratioa  This  done,  we  can  not  help  saying  that  the  before- 
mentioned  aasertion  is  nothing  but  an  arbitrary  one,  as  it  is  supposed  that  there 
was  power  fi3r  what  could  not  be  attained  ih>m  the  veiy  want  of  power.  Nay, 
Dan(kind)  had  not  even  the  n>EA  of  the  absolutely  perfect  state  which  it  was  to 
attain ;  it  hickod  the  thought  and  perception  of  an  ideal  of  the  human  nature  united 
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wiCh  God,  which  ideal  might  have  elevated  and  saved  it.  A  few  philosophers  bad, 
indeed,  looked  up  to  a  divine  aim,  but  it  remained  only  an  ideal(ity)  without  real- 
ization. Mankind  longed  for  it,  and  manifested  this  longing  in  manifold  wajs ;  nay, 
that  desire  is  written  deep  in  the  heart  of  eveiy  man.  Bat  histoiy  alone,  that  is, 
God  in  history^  could  give  an  answer. 

"  Is  mankind  to  be  saved  from  ruin,  the  gwU  which  oppresses  every  joyous  moral 
emotion  must  be  taken  off,  and  the  oonsequenoes  of  this  guilt  must  be  wiped  away. 
But  if  this  is  to  be  accomplished  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner,  an  object- 
ive reason,  a  historical  fact,  must  be  given  to  man,  which  he  may  accept  with  con- 
fidence. This,  however,  would  by  itself  be  a  mere  exterior  healing,  vntliout  re- 
moving the  inner  material  cause  of  disease.  To  use  a  striking  parable  of  the  Lord, 
(Matt.  12  :  29,)  the  strong  man  must  first  be  bound,  then  you  may  rob  his  goods ; 
the  tree  must  first  be  good  before  its  firuit  can  be  good.  The  good  itself  must, 
therefore,  be  implanted  in  man ;  a  positive  living  power  and  love  for  good  must  be 
imparted  to  him.  But  how  can  this  be  accomplished  ?  By  the  appearance  of  tlie 
good  and  perfect  in  the  human  world,  or  by  the  imparting  of  the  divine  life  itselC 
The  divine  life  belonging  to  the  supernatural  order  of  things  must  be  imparted, 
since  the  peribct  is  not  to  be  found  in  humanity ;  since  all  that  comes  firom  man 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  common  sinfulness.  But  it  must  be  imparted  in  a 
huvfum  person  if  it  is  truly  to  bear  upon  the  human  heart  God  is  to  render  a  hu- 
man nature  the  instrument  of  his  grace,  and  must  realize  in  the  same  the  divine 
life,  the  ideal  of  holiness,  in  all  degrees  of  human  development  And  from  this 
Btartingp-point — in  which  is  now  accomplished,  as  in  a  new  Adam,  (I  Ck>r.  15  :  45,) 
the  unity  of  divine  and  human  life — it  must  spread  over  mankind  in  a  sanctifying, 
puri^ing,  and  reconciling  manner.  This  is,  if  rightly  understood,  the  very  nucleus 
of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Adam  and  Christ  are  the  two  representatives  of  man- 
kind ;  the  former  typifying  mankind  as  it  recedes  from  God,  the  latter  typifying  the 
same  as  it  returns  to  him ;  both  are  the  centres,  around  which  mankind  moves  in 
opposite  direction. 

"  But  we  would  not  sufficiently  appreciate  and  properly  estimate  Christ's  influence 
and  dignity,  if  wo  imagined  that  he  had  merely  taken  his  place  in  history  in  order 
to  rectify  the  evil  and  restore  the  lost  A  much  higher,  much  more  important  effi- 
ciency is  ascribed  to  him,  a  gift  of  new  lift  fax  exceeding  the  losSj  (Rom.  5  :  15.) 
Man  was  to  be  raised,  through  him,  to  higher  glory;  he  was  to  be  capable  of  a 
higher  evolution  of  the  life  implanted  in  him  by  God,  than  had  been  the  case  stnoo 
Adam.  Christ  is,  therefore,  (1  Cor.  15 :  45-49,)  compared  to  Adam  as  the  hea- 
venly to  the  earthly,  without  regard  to  the  fidl  by  sm.  Hence  it  is  (Eph.  1:4; 
3 :  9 ;  1  Peter  1 :  20 ;  2  Tim.  1 :  9-10 ;  Rom.  16  :  25)  that  salvation  was  fore- 
ordained before  the  world  began.  Unless  we  say  that  Christ  would  not  have  ap- 
peared without  the  fall  by  sin — ^so  that,  consequently,  the  noblest  and  only  perfect 
man  that  histoiy  can  show  would  have  existed  only  tlirough  Adam's  fidl — we  must 
assert  that  God  has  not  only  foreseen  the  fall  from  eternity,  and  prepared  a  remedy 
for  it  since  eternity,  but  also  that  it  was  his  good  pleasure  (Eph.  1 :  5)  to  manifest 
hunself  in  the  fullness  of  tune  (Gal.  4 :  4)  to  mankind  in  a  human  person,  in  order 
to  impart  to  the  former  the  greatest  possible  abundance  of  divine  life,  and  thus  to 
finish,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  spiritual  creation.  And  this  divine  decree  has  its 
ultimate  basis  in  the  love  and  grace  of  God  alone,  or  solely  in  his  own  wiU,  (John 
3  :  16;  Bom.  3  :  24;  Eph.  1 :  11,)  wherefore  God  is  called  the  Saviour,  (1  Tim. 
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3:3;  4  :  10,)  extending  the  ealvation  over  aU  men,  (1  Tim.  2:4;  2:1;  2  :  11 ; 
2  Peter  3  :  9,  i.) 

"  Ti^  historical  person,  then,  through  whom  a  new  creation  begins  in  the  spirit- 
oal  world,  and  who  is  the  mediator  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite — this  his- 
torieal  person  is  Jtstu  Christ  of  Nata$reth.  As  the  mediation  must  be  of  both,  so  is 
the  person  of  Jesus  ike  esaenHal  union  of  the  humam.  and  ihe  divine,  Jesus  is  GoD- 
HAK.  Any  doctrine  is  unbiblical  which  views  Him  one^sidedlj  as  a  mere  97ui»,  al- 
thoogh  He  be  the  greatest  and  most  gifted,  and  which  considers  the  declaration  of 
His  dlTine  nature  as  symbolic  or  hyperbolic.  Any  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
likewise  unbiblical  which  sees  in  Him  only  the  Cfod^  who  had  assumed  the  human 
Datore  only  apparently,  but  remained  intact  of  human  alTectioDS,  (which  creates  a 
magico-fiuitastic  idea  of  His  personality.)  The  truth  lies  only  in  the  closest  blending 
of  both  persona — iln&thomable,  it  is  true,  to  our  understanding — so  that  His  divine 
Bstme  was  only  developed  in  its  connection  with  and  under  the  conditions  of  the 
homaii,  which  was  again  controlled  and  influenced  by  the  former.  It  is  a  remark- 
able tactf  that  the  very  apostle  who  shows  Jesus  in  His  divine  glory  more  imprea- 
Bveiy  than  the  other  Evangelists,  urges  at  the  same  time  the  true,  tangible,  and 
palpable  humanity  of  Jesus.  John  (especially  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  letter) 
admoniabes  us  to  confess  as  well  the  humanity  of  the  God-Son  as  the  divinity  of 
tbe  Son  of  Man. 

**  Jcsos  is  man,  (1  Tim.  2 :  6,)  not  only  according  to  His  physical  oiganism,  (Phil. 
3:5,)  but  also  according  to  His  entire  phyeuxhspirihuU  nature ;  with  human  emo- 
tioBS  and  weaknesses,  (John  II :  33-^4;  12 :  27;  Matt  26 :  38,)  and  subject 
to  the  laws  of  human  growth,  (Luke  2  :  4,  42.)  He  frequently  calls  Himself;  for 
this  reason,  the  Son  of  Man ;  which,  indeed  means  also  the  Messiah,  but  by  which 
He  pointed,  perhaps  purposely,  to  His  affinity  with  human  nature,  and  to  His  desti- 
aation  to  reveal  the  divinity  in  the  human  life  and  to  realize  the  type  of  mankind. 
He  is  truly  the  ideal  man,  (1  Cor.  15  :  45,)  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren, 
(Bom.  8 :  29.)  But  sin  does  noi  essentiaUy  belong  to  the  human  nature,  to  pure 
inviolate  humanity.  He  is,  therefore^  without  sin,  although  a  man,  (John  8  :  46 ; 
1  Peter  2  :  22 ;)  and  His  temptations,  to  which  He  was  subject  like  as  we  are, 
(Eeb.  4 :  16,)  could  not  consist  in  inner  wicked  thoughts,  but  only  in  the  contest 
between  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  and  the  will  of  the  spirit,  (Matt.  26 :  41,) 
from  out  of  which  He  ever  came  forth  glorified. 

"  For  the  divine  nature  was  from  the  beginnmg  most  hitimately  connected  witli 
Che  human ;  and  there  is  not  a  moment  in  Uis  life  where  tbe  difference  of  both  re- 
sulted in  a  division.  For  'the  Father  hath  not  lefl  me  alone,'  (John  8  :  29.) 
Even  when  He  exclaimed  on  the  cross,  *  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
aken  me  ?*  the  inner  connection  of  both  natures  was  not  broken,  though  the  full- 
ness of  divinity  had  been  obscured  for  a  moment,  hke  the  sun,  and  had  receded 
iato  the  liidden  depths  of  His  being,  while  He  had  to  undergo  the  struggle  of  pa- 
tiencei  It  does  not  matter  so  much  wbeUier  (Christ  Himself  is  called  God,  (as  Rom.  9 : 
&;  1  Tim.  3  :  16 ;  1  John  5 :  20,  since,  in  these  passages,  the  reference  to  God  the 
After  is  possible  and  even  probable,  and  Christ  Himself  no  where  calls  Himself  God.) 
Chrirt  declares  every  where  His  permanent  consciousness  of  His  intimate  connection 
with  the  supernatural  worid,  and  of  His  particular  relation  to  His  heavenly  Father, 
exalted  as  it  is  above  the  entire  creation.  He  likes  to  call  Himself  Son  of  God. 
Tins  dignity,  it  is  true,  is  also  an  attribute  of  kings  and  m^strates ;  but  He  claims 
it  in  a  h%her  aenae^  although  it  was  declared  a  bUisphemy  of  His^  (John  10:  3(^) 
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especially  if  we  add  to  this  His  other  expressions,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important:  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  iu  me,  (John  14 :  10-11 ;) 
the  Son  of  Man  came  down  from  heaven  and  is  still  in  heaven,  (that  is,  permanently 
and  intimately  connected  with  God ;)  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself  so  hath  He 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  lifo  in  Himself  (5  :  26 ;)  all  things  that  the  Father  hath 
are  mine,  (IC :  16 ;)  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,  (14  :  9,  7 ;  12  : 
45 ;)  all  men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father,  (5  :  23.)  He 
ascribes  to  Himself  an  anterior  existence,  extending  back  beyond  Abraham,  nay, 
beyond  creation,  that  is,  eternal,  (6  :  62 ;  8  :  58;  17  :  5,  24;)  likewise  the  highest 
all-embracing  power,  (Matt  11 :  2t ;  9:6;  28 :  18.)  Agreeable  to  this  He  is, 
in  SL  PauVs  epistles,  called  the  one  in  which  dwells  the  fullness  of  divmity ;  the 
essence  of  the  divine  power;  the  image  of  the  living  Grod,  in  godly  form;  the  re- 
flection of  divine  glory,  (Col.  1 :  16-17 ;  2:9;  PhiL  2:6;  Heb.  1 :  2.)  But  the 
most  significant  name  is  the  one  given  him  by  John — ^the  WosD— (John  1 : 1,)  where- 
by the  entire  fiiUness  of  divine  nature  is  expressed  as  ikr  as  it  has  revealed  itself. 

**  This  Word — ^the  primitive  cause  of  the  whole  creation,  the  source  of  all  life  and 
of  all  light  from  the  beginning — ^was  made  flesh,  (1 :  14;)  has  united  itself  with  a 
human  personality;  has  revealed  itself  in  it;  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His 
glory — the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth. 
The  life—exclaimed  John  in  the  beginning  of  his  first  letter— has  appeared ;  the 
eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  and  was  manifested  unto  us,  that  we  bear 
witness  of  and  declare  unto  you.  As  the  word  is  an  expression  of  our  thoughts, 
so  have  the  thoughts  of  God  become  in  Him  visible,  tangible,  sensible.  Christ 
stands,  therefore,  as  the  principle  of  all  creative,  and  revealing  divine  activity  in 
the  midst  between  Divinity  and  mankind — ^uniting  both  in  himself— connecting 
heaven  with  eQrth-«>and  therefore  called  the  MediaUyr,  (1  Tim.  2:5;  Heb.  8  :  6.) 
He  is  the  absolute  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human— of  the  supernatural  and 
the  natural — in  a  historically  concrete  and  perceptible  manner.  But  how  the  Son 
is  related  to  the  Father — with  whom,  on  the  one  hand.  He  is  one,  but  from  whom, 
on  the  other  hand.  He  is  different — human  reason  has  often  endeavored  to  define. 
The  Scripture  says  simply :  one  God  and  one  Lord,  (1  Cor.  8:6;)  one  God  and 
one  Mediator,  (1  Tim.  2:6;)  one  God  and  one  God-sent,  (John  17  :  3.)  This  will 
farther  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Trinity." 

We  give  one  more  extract,  drawing  in  this  case  from  the 
Ninth  Letter,  where  the  author  touches  upon  eternal  happiness, 
and  the  high  dignity  of  human  nature,  as  two  of  the  motives 
of  Christianitj  for  a  righteous  life : 

"Another  highly  efflcient  motive  of  Christianity,  is  the  doctrine  of  et&mal  happiness 
or  misery.  This  motive  is  calculated  with  great  wisdom  for  man  as  heiSfia  thou- 
sands would,  without  this  hope  of  future  life,  not  be  capable  of  the  sacrifices  and  ex- 
ertions required  by  Christianity.  The  prospect  of  this  future  alleviatee  any  sacri- 
fice in  the  life  on  earth.  But  on  this  very  doctrine  is  based  the  objection  agauut 
Christixmity,  that  it  fosters  the  Jiope  of  reward  and  an  impure  love  of  happiness. 
It  is  siud  (s.  Daumer^s  polenu  Bl.  2.  H.)  that  the  biblical  Christ  did  not  teach  a  purct 
noble  morality ;  did  not  demand  the  truly  good  for  the  sake  of  the  principle,  and 
the  desire  of  the  good  for  its  own  sake ;  that  He  endeavored  to  load  to  the  good  by 
pointing  to  the  reward,  even  to  an  earthly  and  tangible  one,  and  to  avert  from  the 
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bad  by  threateniDg  panlahmont ;  that  he  rendered,  coiiieqiienUj,  self-love  and  ego* 
tisn  the  motives  of  action.  That  man  is  '  a  contemptible  one  who  honors  father 
■ad  mother  that  it  may  be  well  wiUi  him,  and  ho  may  live  long  on  the  earth, 
(Bph»  6  :  2-3.)  Christ's  moral  law  can  no  more  be  ours,  no  more  the  law  of  re- 
fined mankind.  The  most  vulgar  egotist-^he  most  wretched  miser— could  find  no 
■Hie  aooepiable  precept  than  to  forsake  hooses,  hinds,  eta,  in  order  to  receive  a 
handred-iUd,'  (Matk  19  :  27.) 

**  What  shall  I  answer  to  this  ?    It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Christian  motive  of 
retribution  appears  frequently  among  Christians  in  tliis  impnre  form ;  that  they 
strike^  as  it  were,  a  bargain  between  the  present  life  and  the  Aiture^  in  order  to  gain, 
by  the  sacrifices  brought  in  this  life,  a  so  much  higher  reward  in  the  oUier.    But 
tbia  aboae  and  misapprehension  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Christian  doctrine  it- 
self  The  latter  deprives,  on  the  contrary,  egotistic  hope  of  reward  of  this  ground,  by 
the  very  fundamental  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith  and  not  through  worics ; 
and  by  the  fiu^t  that  it  does  not  recognise  any  fMrii  of  human  virtue,  (Luke  VI  i 
10,)  and  teaches  to  expect  eveiy  thing  from  the  mere  mercy  of  God,  (Matt  20 : 
I-IIL)    It  denies  all  moral  value  to  actions  resulting  from  selfish  regards^  (Cf 
1  Cor.  13,  Matt  6  :  46,  and  the  energetic  language  against  the  Phariseean  egotism, 
Kati.  6,)  and  makes  even  hatred  of  our  own  life  and  the  nearest  relations— that 
i%  the  sabordination  and  neglecting  of  personal  interests  with  regard  to  the  moral 
requirements  of  the  kingdom  of  6od^-a  condition  of  discipleship  of  Christ,  (Luke 
14 :  26 ;  Matt  10 :  37^9.)    The  motives  of  action  resulting  from  a  regard  for 
our  own  weUare,  are  without  any  moral  value  if  they  are  the  only  or  prevalent  mo* 
tires ;  but  not,  if  they  are  subordinated  to  the  higher  and  nobler.    And  tliis  is  the 
case  with  Christianity,  which  represents  love— that  banishes  all  egotism — as  (the) 
principle  and  motive  of  action  and  suffering.    It  demands  the  desire  of  the  good 
for  its  own  sake ;  that  is,  for  6od*s  sake,  or  because  it  pleases  God,  the  primitive 
good.    It  represents  the  inner  tranquillity — ^the  peace  of  the  soul — ^as  the  aim  of  the 
moml  and  religious  life ;  pointing,  undoubtedly,  to  the  inner  beauty  and  worth  of 
rirtne.    It  is  to  this  mner  worth  of  the  good  that  Jesus  alludes  when  he  says  of 
llauy :  She  hath  chosen  the  good  part,  (Luke  10 :  42,)  which  shaU  not  be  taken 
away  from  her;  she  hath  wrought  (Matt  26  :  10)  a  good  woric  upon  me.    While 
Ue  represents  to  His  disciples  the  child  as  an  example  of  humility  and  mod- 
esty,  He  diows  them  in  this  metaphor  the  moral  beauty  of  this  virtue.    And  what, 
if  not  the  pure  love  of  good,  is  contained  in  the  symbolic  expression  of  Jesus',  *  My 
aieat  is  to  do  the  will  of  God,'  (John  4 :  34,)  for  which  His  believers,  too^  ought  to 
Isbor,  (6 :  27.)    Nay,  eternal  life  often  signifies  (especially  with  John)  not  only  tho 
fiuore  happiness,  but  also  the  moral-religious  life  of  the  spirit,  flowing  even  here 
bek>w  from  iaith — the  imperishable— that  springeth  up  into  everlasting  life,  (John 
3:18;  4 :  14 ;  6  :  24)    To  moral  action  (obedience  to  the  wfll  of  God)  is  ascribed 
an  absohite,  eternal,  and  imperishable  value,  while  all  the  rest  becomes  a  prey  to 
oonupdon,  (I  John  2  :  17.)    Such  and  simikr  passages  prove  amply  that  the  good 
is  also  recommended  for  its  own  sake — for  the  sake  of  its  absolute  worth. 

''A  reward  is,  in  the  popular  language  of  the  Scripture,  often  promised  to  strog- 
gliDg  and  suiTeriDg  virtue.  But  this  reward  is  by  no  means  to  bo  confounded  with 
merit  It  is  merely  the  happy  state  resulting  as  a  conseqTience  of  the  unity  of  our 
wiQ  with  God ;  it  is  the  harmony  existing  between  the  inner  essential  happiness 
sad  its  outward  appearance.  This  does  not  take  place  in  this  world  to  its  f\ill  ex- 
tent   There  exists,  rather,  a  disproportion  between  both,  that  will  only  be  righted 
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above,  in  the  state  of  perfect  liberty  of  the  children  of  Qod,  (Rom.  8.)  But  when 
the  outward  glory  corresponds  to  the  inner,  Christian  Tirtae  wUl  baye  obtained  its 
perfect  development,  and  therewith  its  reward,  (Gol.  3  :  3-4.)  Condemnation  is, 
likewise,  the  oatt?ard  representation  and  appearance  correqKmding  to  unrighteoos- 
ness.  Both  are,  indeed,  represented,  in  the  popular  language  of  the  holy  Scripture, 
in  symbolic  images  that  have  borrowed  their  color  from  earthly  relations.  Bat 
there  is  no  want  of  hints — especially  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John  and  the  apostoUc 
letters — with  whose  aid  more  spiritual  and  more  ideal  views  are  developed  finom 
outward  forms. 

"  In  as  far  as  eternal  happiness  is  only  promised  under  the  condition  of  the  unity 
of  our  will  with  God,  the  aspiration  to  the  former  can,  in  reality,  not  be  separated 
from  the  aspiration  to  harmony  with  God  through  moral  perfection;  this  is  evident, 
for  example,  in  the  confession  of  the  apostle  Paul,  (Phil.  3  :  12-14.)  .  But  because 
the  weak  human  nature  gain^  amid  the  struggles  and  sulTerings  of  this  life^  a 
counterbalance  and  continual  strength  only  by  the  hope  of  future  happiness ;  or 
because  the  hardened  sinner  is  often  roused  up  to  a  moral  life  only  through  the  fear 
of  damnation,  Christianity  satisfies  the  human  wants  by  the  very  circumstance  that 
among  its  motives  it  also  puts  in  motion  the  instinctive  desire  for  happiness  and  the 
fear  of  eviL 

"  Even  the  regard  for  good  or  bad  consequences  (reward  or  punishment)  of  our 
actions  in  our  life  here  below,  is  not  unconditionally  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  im- 
pure and  immoral  motive,  unless  it  be  the  only  and  highest.  Various  as  the  de- 
grees of  moral  power  and  development  are,  and  in  consideration  of  the  maiufold 
human  relations  of  life^  an  inferior  motive  may  often  bo  efficient  where  the  higher 
is  not  yet  appreciated.  And  Christianity  proves  by  this  very  fact,  most  strikingly, 
its  practical  character  and  general  applicability,  since  it  arouses  the  human  heart 
by  such  a  great  variety  of  motives. 

*'  Equally  unfounded  is  the  objection  made  even  in  the  earliest  times  by  the  Pagans, 
that  Christianity,  by  a  constant  direction  to  the  heavenly,  renders  its  professors 
unJU  and  unpractical  for  earthly  life.  There  are,  in  fact,  in  the  Christian  Church, 
numerous  examples  of  such  as  were  in  a  hostile  manner  opposed  to  the  real  life,  or 
wasted  their  powers  in  (an)  inert  longing  for  the  eternal  But  this  occurred  either 
in  times  of  opposition  to  rising  Christianity  to  the  pagan  life,  or  in  coosequenoe  of 
psychological  aberrations,  connected  as  these  frequently  are  with  a  strongly  exdted 
religious  feeling.  Genuine  Christianity,  however,  unites  the  temporal  and  eternal 
lifo  in  beautiful  harmony.  It  emphatically  recommends  the  respect  for  our  earthly 
avocation,  (1  Cor.  7  :  17,  20,  24,)  and  exhorts  to  an  active,  conscientious  use  of 
our  faculties  in  every  situation,  (2  Thesa  3 :  10-12 ;  1  Thess.  4:11;  I  Tim.  6 : 
3-16;  Rom.  12  :  4-10,  13;  1  Peter  4:  10,)  without,  however,  as  is  done  now- 
adays, deifying  industrial  activity,  and  declaring  it  the  only  salvation  of  the  world. 
How  touching  is,  for  example,  the  manner  in  which  Paul  moderates  his  fervid 
longing  for  the  world  above,  by  the  consideration  of  circumstances  requiring  his 
protracted  presence  on  earth,  (2  Cor.  5:8;  Phil.  1 :  21.)  The  eye  turned  toward 
heaven — ^the  hand  laboring  upon  tlie  earth — this  is  the  symbol  of  Christian  life. 

"Christianity  avails  itself,  finally,  of  the  high  dignity  of  the  human  nature,  as  a 
vigorous  motive  to  moral  action.  By  representing  man  as  the  image  of  Divinity, 
as  chQd  of  God,  it  admonishes  him  to  act  according  to  this  higher  nature,  and  to 
harmonize  with  divine  life  by  casting  off  the  bonds  of  error  and  deceitful  lust,  (Eph. 
4 :  22.)    It  tends  to  arouse  and  awaken  within  him  an  elevated,  vigorous  selTcon- 
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that  he  mSgfati  oot  of  respect  for  his  own  nature  and  destinj,  aroid  bo 
nnich  more  decidedl j  all  that  which  Tiolates  and  profiinea  it  Christianity  has  heen 
oDed  a  religioD  amplj  of  hnmilitf  and  reagoatioDi  a  religion  rather  for  women 
than  fiir  men.  It  has  been  asserted  that  it  was,  as  a  religion  of  sofferiDg  restgna* 
taoa,  no  more  lit  for  onr  age ;  which  latter  requires  more  strengtheniDg  agencies, 
and  whose  vocation  is  endesTor  and  action,  not  suffering.  Christianity  leads,  in* 
deed,  man  to  the  deepest  humility  in  consequence  of  his  becoming  conscious  of  his 
Boval  weakness  and  entire  dependence  upon  God.  But  this  humility  is  not  such 
that  (as  8t.  tfacarius  says)  we  should,  if  we  have  fiye  ounces  of  evil,  add  twenty 
more.  But  Christianity  leads  to  that  humility  which  also  rejoices  in  the  good  we 
poflNsi^  bat  in  the  good  as  wrought  in  us  by  God.  The  pagan  doctrine  of  the  self- 
•officieDcy  of  the  human  nature,  seems  to  ascribe  to  human  individuality  a  higher 
dignity  XbaxL  the  Christian  doctrine  of  divine  grace.  But  this  is  only  apparently 
ax  If  not,  how  could  it  have  happened  that  the  pagans,  through  their  elevation 
of  human  nature,  have^  nevertheless,  not  succeeded  in  forming  an  idea  of  freedom 
mdjpenanaMiy,  which  has  only  been  developed  by  the  Christian  religion  denying 
to  man  all  merit  before  Ood  f  Christianity  teaches  resignation,  but  such  resignation 
u  is  at  the  same  time  consistent  with  energetic  action.  Or  is  our  ideal  only  the 
veiJc,  suffering  Christ  ?  is  it  not  also  Christ  primarily  and  incessantly  acting  and 
worldng?  Christianity  creates,  therefore,  not  only  the  sense  of  suffering,  but  also 
the  fieest,  most  cheerful  fintitnde,  the  highest  energy,  in  the  contest  with  all  un- 
godlmess ;  the  most  active  enthusiasm  for  all  the  good  and  the  true,  (PhiL  4 :  13 ; 
8  Tim.  1:7.) 

''Thus  Christianity  is  infinitely  preferable,  since  it  is  no  mere  law-tablet  and  dry 
doctrino  of  dutiei^  but  a  quickening  power,  seizing  upon  man  in  his  inmost  vitality, 
and  calculated  to  display  the  Ihllness  of  the  higher,  spiritual  nature  of  man ;  to 
create  a  diq;)osition  of  mind  uninterrupledly  directed  towards  the  good  and  that 
whidi  pleases  Gtod;  and,  finally,  to  render  law  unnecessary,  because  no  law  is 
given  to  the  just  Christianity  is  not  only  a  doctrine,  but  also  life  and  education. 
It  nourishes  and  strengthens  ^e  moral  life  in  particular  by  the  communion  with 
the  Churdi,  the  sacraments^  and  the  word  of  God.  And  even  its  coDunandments 
are  nothing  strange  to  the  human  heart ;  they  are  essentially  written  in  the  hearts 
cf  an  men.  What  man*8  nobler  nature  demands  by  its  spiritual  motives  and  sen- 
timents^ the  Gospel  requires  by  its  doctrines  and  examples.  It  wants  only  to  touch 
the  airings  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  call  into  life  faculties  that  are  slumbering 
germs  in  all.  It  is  only  the  commentary  of  the  human  heart  For,  although  it 
looks  upon  human  nature  as  corrupt  and  diseased,  and  offers  itself  as  a  remedy 
tberelbr,  still  the  efficiency  of  the  remedy  (pre)suppoees  a  certain  lifo  and  exhibition 
of  strenKth.  And  it  is  to  this  nobler  remainder  of  the  original  god-like  life  that  it 
attaches  itself  in  order  to  awaken  it  to  new  fullness  of  strength  and  energy. 

**  Thus  is  Christianity,  with  its  doctrines,  facts,  faculties,  and  institutions;  fit>m 
wbkh  a  fresh  life  «f  vigor  and  health  streams  forth  into  the  infected  Jifb  of  the  soul 
and  by  which  the  dissonant  being  of  a  man  is  led  back  to  a  consonant  accord  and 
to  a  primitive  harmony.  Understanding  and  will,  fbeling  and  vigor  of  action,  are 
equally  moved  and  animated.  Earnestness  and  cheerfulness,  humility  and  self- 
oonscioasnesB^  earthly  and  heavenly,  meet  together  in  a  new,  divine  union.  The 
soul  reaches  happinesB^  freedom,  peace.  And  because  the  mind  is  in  all  things  the 
dominant  and  deciding  power,  physical  welfare,  as  far  as  allowed  by  the  finite, 
murt  thereby  be  promoted  and  increased." 
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One  other  work  remains  to  be  examined,  but  of  this  onr 
limited  space  forbids  ns  from  giving  more  than  a  brief  sketch. 
This,  also,  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  these  prize  organizations, 
which,  both  in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  have  been 
found  so  useful  in  drawing  out  and  supporting  theolo^cal 
talent.  The  Teyler  Theological  Society  of  Harlaem,  gave  out, 
in  1848,  a  prize  question  for  an  answer  to  the  then  recent  at* 
tacks  by  the  Tubingen  school  on  the  consistency  and  unity  of 
the  apostolical  letters  and  teachings.  The  essay  before  us — 
the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  period,  considered  in  reference 
to  distinction  and  unity  of  doctrine  and  life* — received  the 
prize,  and  has  met  with  a  popularity  which  is  due  not  merely 
to  the  ability  with  which  it  defends  the  unity  and  the  divine 
authority  of  the  apostolical  writings,  but  to  its  peculiar  con- 
ciseness,  elegance,  and  precision  of  style.  The  movement  is 
most  important,  for  it  is  the  advance-guard  of  faith  detached 
to  meet  and  beat  back  the  attack  of  the  advance-guard  of  ra- 
tionalism, on  a  point  which,  as  being  apparently  least  defended, 
was  supposed  by  the  assailants  to  be  most  open  to  a  surprise. 
Dr.  Baur's  method  of  assault  we  have  already  noticed ;  it  re- 
mains for  us  simply  to  say  that  Dn  Lechler  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having,  in  the  work  before  us,  not  only  repelled  the 
attack,  but  erected  an  impregnable  rampart  against  future  in- 
vasion. 

*  Da«  apostolUcJu  und  dot  Kaeh-apoBtolUche  ZeitaUer,  mit  BikeksieM  <h^  VnUrtekUd 
und  Einheit  in  Zehrs  vnd  LebetK  Darg^sellt  von  Qotthabd  Viotob  Lbciilbb,  Doctor  der  Fbl* 
toophlDi  DekM  bo  Knittllngen,  K  WurtUmborg,  etc    StutigBrt,  1857. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament^  in  connec- 
tion with  some  recent  Proposals  for  its  lievision.  By  R  0. 
Trench,  D.D.    New-Tork.    1858. 

SoacE  notice  was  taken  of  the  work  of  Trench,  whose  title  we 
give  above,  in  our  last  number.  It  was  then  said,  '^  that  the 
question  of  a  joint  movement  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  a 
general  and  dispassionate  revision,  under  circumstances  that 
would  unite  in  the  work  the  best  scholarship  and  capacity  of 
the  entire  Protestant  Church,  was  commended  to  the  grave 
consideration  of  our  readers." 

That  question  we  now  propose  to  discuss.  After  giving  a 
brief  history  of  the  origin  of  our  version,  we  shall  give  some 
account  of  the  various  efforts  that  have  been  made  towards  a 
new  version,  and  then  give  our  views  on  the  general  subject 
of  its  necessity. 

At  the  time  when  our  present  version  was  made,  there  were 
two  rival  versions  in  use  in  England,  the  Genevan,  made  by 
the  English  refugees  in  Geneva,  in  1560,  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  a  version  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  and  other  Bishops,  and  authorized  to  be  read  in 
churches  in  public  service.  The  Genevan  version  was  used 
by  the  Non-conformists,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible  by  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  This  last  version  is  specially  interesting  to  us, 
as  it  was  the  basis  of  the  present  version.*^ 

Hie  origin  of  King  James'  version  seems  to  have  been  quite 
.  accidental.  It  proceeded  from  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
held  in  Hampton  Court,  January  14th,  16th,  and  18th,  1604, 
in  coeequence  of  the  "  Millenary  Petition,"  from  near  a  thou- 
sand Kon-conformist  Clergymen,  praying  for  reform  in  the 
Cborch.  King  James,  always  fond  of  meddling  in  such  mat- 
ters, issued  a  proclamation  for  a  conference  between  the  Non- 
conformists, on  one  side,  ttnd  the  Bishops  and  Lords  of  the 
Council,  on  the  other.  We  have  a  full  account  of  this  confer- 
ence in  Fuller's  Church  History,  voL  iii.  p.  172.    King  James 
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sat  as  Moderator.  Walter  Scott's  picture  of  his  character  will 
never  be  forgotten.  "  He  was  deeply  learned,  without  pos- 
sessing useful  knowledge ;  sagacious  in  many  individual  cases, 
without  having  real  wisdom ;  fond  of  his  power,  and  desirous 
to  maintain  and  augment  it,  yet  willing  to  resign  the  direction 
of  that,  and  of  himself,  to  the  most  unworthy  favorites ;  a  big 
and  bold  asserter  of  his  rights  in  words,  yet  one  who  saw  them 
tamely  trampled  on  in  deeds ;  a  lover  of  negotiations,  in  which 
he  was  always  outwitted ;  and  a  fearer  of  war  where  conquest 
might  have  been  easy.  He  was  fond  of  his  dignity,  while  he 
was  perpetually  degrading  it  by  undue  familiarity ;  capable  of 
much  labor,  yet  often  neglecting  it  for  the  meanest  amuse- 
ment ;  a  wit,  though  a  pedant ;  and  a  scholar,  though  fond  of 
the  conversation  of  the  i^orant  and  uneducated.  He  was 
laborious  in  trifles,  and  a  trifler  where  serious  labor  was  re- 
quired ;  devout  in  his  sentiments,  and  yet  too  often  profane  in 
his  language;  he 'was  penurious  respecting  money  which  he 
had  to  give  from  his  own  hand,  yet  inconsiderately  and  un- 
boundedly profuse  of  that  which  he  did  not  see.  All  these 
qualities  entitled  James  to  the  character  bestowed  on  him  by 
Sully,  that  he  was  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom." 

We  may  imagine  what  a  moderator  he  made !  "  His  notion 
of  moderation,"  says  another  writer,  "  was  not  altogether  un- 
common ;  to  have  all  the  talk  to  himself,  and  to  abuse  every 
one  who  ventured  to  hint  a  difference  of  opinion.  Little  did 
be  allow  the  Doctors  to  say  ;  and  when  he  was  exhausted  with 
his  own  harangues,  he  exclaimed,  that  if  they  had  disputed  so 
lamely  in  a  College,  he  would  have  had  them  up  and  flogged 
them  for  dunces ;  and  );hat,  if  that  was  all  they  could  say,  he 
would  have  them  all  conform  or  do  worse  for  them."  After 
such  a  description,  we  are  not  surprised  at  what  passed  in  the 
Conference.  To  a  Non-conformist,  who  objected  to  the  sur- 
plice as  a  kind  of  garment  used  by  the  priests  of  Isis,  he  an- 
swered :  ''  I  did  not  think,  till  of  late,  it  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  heathen,  because  commonly  called  *  a  rag  of  Popery.' " 
To  Dr,  Eeynolds,  who  proposed  an  Episcopal  synod :  "  If  you 
aim  at  a  Scottish  presbytery,  it  agreeth  as  well  with  monarchy 
as  God  and  the  devil.  Then  Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will  and 
Dick,  shall  meet  and  censure  me  and  my  Council."    To  a  Kon- 
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oonfonnist,  who  pleaded  that  the  cross  in  baptism  offended 
weak  brethren :  '^  How  long  will  snch  brethren  be  weak  ?  Are 
not  fortj'five  years  sofiScient  for  them  to  grow  strong  in  ?  Be- 
sides, who  pretends  this  weakness,  bnt  ministers  ?  Some  of 
them  are  strong  enough,  if  not  headstrong." 

On  the  second  day  Dr.  Bejnolds  said :  '^  May  jonr  Majesty 
be  pleased  that  the  Bible  be  new  translated ;  snch  as  are  extant 
not  answering  the  original  ?  And  he  instanced  in  three  particn* 
Ian :  6aL  4  :  25  is  ill  translated  'bordereth ;'  Psalm  105  :  28, 
in  the  original,  *  Thej  were  not  disobedient,'  is  ill  translated, 
'Ihey  were  not  obedient;'  Psalm  106  :  SO,  in  the  original, 
Thinehaa  executed  judgment,'  is  ill  translated,  'Phinehas 
prayed.' 

^  His  Majesty :  I  profess  I  could  never  yet  see  a  Bible  well 
translated  in  English ;  but  I  think  that  of  all,  that  of  Greneva 
is  the  worst  I  wish  some  special  pains  were  taken  for  an  uni- 
form translation,  which  should  be  done  by  the  beet  learned  in 
both  universities,  then  reviewed  by  the  Bishops,  presented  to 
the  Privy  Council,  lastly^tified  by  royal  authority,  to  be  read 
in  the  whole  Church,  and  no  other. 

^  Bishop  of  London :  'Sut  it  is  fit  that  no  marginal  notes 
should  be  added  thereunto. 

''  His  Majesty :  That  caveat  is  well  put  in,  for  in  the  Geneva 
translation  some  notes  are  partial,  untrue,  seditious,  and  savor^ 
ing  of  traitorous  conceits ;  as  when  from  Esrodus  1 :  19,  diso- 
bedience to  kings  is  allowed  in  a  marginal  note ;  where  the 
non-compliance  of  the  Hebrew  midwives  with  the  orders  of 
Pharaoh  is  spoken  of,  they  say :  ^  Their  disobedience  herein 
waslawfol,  but  their  dissembling  evil ;'  and  2  Chron.  15  :  16, 
where  King  Asa  is  taxed  in  the  note  for  only  deposing  his 
mother  for  idolatry,  and  not  killing  her,  they  say :  ^  Herein  lie 
showed  that  he  lacked  zeal,  for  she  ought  to  have  died,  both 
by  the  covenant,  as  verse  13,  and  by  the  law  of  God  ;  but  he 
gave  place  to  foolish  pity,  and  would  also  seem  after  a  sort  to 
satisfy  the  law.' " 

Hie  King's  plan  of  selecting  translators  was  a  judicious  one. 
Fifty-four  translators,  thus  nominated,  were  appointed.  Forty- 
seven  names  are  found  in  the  list  of  those  actually  engaged  in 
translation.    The  other  seven  were  the  Bishops  who  revised 
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the  work.  We  doubt  whether  such  a  body  could  be  found 
now  in  all  England ;  for  Biblical  learning  has  fallen  off,  and 
men  are  not  now  as  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  as  they  were 
then ;  their  strength  has  been  wasted  in  unprofitable  contro- 
versies. 

The  Instructions,  with  which  all  are  familiar,  were  also  ju- 
dicious. They  were  to  meet  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  West- 
minster, in  six  companies,  the  Bishops'  Bible  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  new  version ;  proper  names  to  be  unchanged ;  ecclesi- 
astical words  to  be  retained,  as  baptism^  Church  ;  no  marginal 
notes ;  references  of  one  Scripture  to  another  to  be  set  down ; 
all  the  companies  to  revise  ^ach  part,  so  that  every  part  should 
be  examined  fourteen  times  at  least ;  early  Englii^  versions  to 
be  used,  when  they  agree  better  with  the  original  than  the 
Bishops'  Bible. 

In  1611,  the  new  version  appeared  in  a  black-letter  folio, 
now  before  us,  printed  at  London,  by  Kobert  Barker,  with  a 
Preface  of  the  Translators,  now  very  rarely  re-printed.  We 
give  a  brief  synopsis  of  its  contents.  •  After  an  apology  for  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  an  argu- 
ment for  a  new  version,  several  objections  are  answered ;  they 
then  speak  of  their  own  labors,  and  explain  the  marginal  read- 
ings  which  they  inserted  in  doubtful  passages,  where  they  were 
unwilling  to  dogmatize,  and  also  the  variety  of  translations  of 
the  same  word  in  different  places.  They  also  state  that  they 
have  intended  to  steer  clear  between  Popery  and  Puritanism. 
They  thus  conclude,  and  the  conclusion  shows  what  men  of 
God  were  concerned  in  this  translation :  ^'  It  remaineth,  that 
we  commend  thee  to  God,  and  to  the  spirit  of  His  grace,  which 
is  able  to  build  further  than  we  can  ask  or  think.  He  removetb 
the  scales  from  our  eyes — the  vail  from  our  hearts — opening 
our  wits  that  we  may  understand  His  word,  enlarging  our 
hearts,  yea,  correcting  our  affections,  that  we  may  love  it  above 
gold  and  silver ;  yea,  that  we  may  love  it  to  the  end.  Ye  are 
brought  unto  fountains  of  living  water  which  ye  digged  not ; 
do  not  cast  earth  into  them,  with  the  Philistines,  neither  prefer 
broken  pits  before  them,  with  the  wicked  Jews.  Others  have 
labored,  and  you  may  enter  into  their  labors.  Oh  I  receive  not 
so  great  things  in  vain !    Oh  I  despise  not  so  great  salvation  I 
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Be  not  like  swine  to  tread  nnder  foot  so  precious  things,  neither 
jet  like  dogs  to  tear  and  abuse  holy  things.  Say  not  to  onr 
Savioar,  with  the  Gergesenes :  Depart  out  of  oar  coasts;  neither 
ret,  with  Esan,  sell  yonr  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  K 
light  be  come  into  the  world,  lore  not  darkness  more  than 
light ;  if  food,  if  clothing  be  offered,  go  not  naked,  starve  not 
yoaraelyes.  It  is  a  fearfol  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God ;  bnt  a  blessed  thing  it  is,  and  will  bring  us  to  ever- 
lasting bleesednesB  in  the  end,  when  God  speaketh  nnto  ns,  to 
hearken  ;  when  He  setteth  His  word  before  ns,  to  read  it ;  when 
He  stretcheth  ont  His  hand  and  calleth,  to  answer:  Here  am 
I ;  Here  are  we  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God  I  The  Lord  work  a 
care  and  conscience  in  ns  to  know  Him  and  serve  Him,  that 
we  may  be  acknowledged  of  Him  at  the  appearing  of  onr 
Lord  Jeans  Christ,  to  whom,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  praise 
and  thanksgiving  I    Amen." 

King  James'  Tersion  gradually  supplanted  all  others  by  its 
intrinsic  superiority.  It  transferred  the  whole  force  of  the 
original  into  our  living  tongue,  and  in  a  style  which  the  uncul- 
tivated could  comprehend,  and  the  most  cultivated  admire. 
We  may  say  that  it  has  commanded  the  suffitiges  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits — omne  ttdit  punetunu 

Selden :  '^  The  English  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the  best 
translation  in  the  world,  and  renders  the  sense  of  the  original 
best" 

*'It8  style,"  says  Bishop  Lowth,  *^  is  not  only  excellent  in  it- 
self but  has  taken  possession  of  our  ear,  and  of  our  taste." 

Coleridge :  ^^  Our  version  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  loved  and 
prized  for  this,  that  it  has  preserved  a  purity  of  meaning  to 
many  terms  of  natural  objects,  which,  without  it,  would  have  * 
been  refined  away." 

An  unhappy  apostate  to  Home  thus  speaks  of  it  :*  "  Who 
will  not  say  that  the  uncommon  beauty  and  marvellous  Eng- 
lish of  the  Protestant  Bible  is  not  one  of  the  great  strongholds 
of  heresy  in  this  country  ?  It  lives  on  the  ear  like  a  music 
that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of  church  bells, 
which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  he  can  forego.  Its  feli- 
cities often  seem  to  be  aJmost  things  rather  than  mere  words. 

•]>a1>llnJonnua,1658w 
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It  is  part  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national  se- 
riousness. The  memory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent 
traditions  of  childhood  are  stereotyped  in  its  verses.  The 
power  of  all  the  grie&  and  trials  of  a  man  is  hidden  beneath 
its  words.  It  is  the  representation  of  his  best  moments,  and 
all  that  there  has  been  abont  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure, 
and  penitent,  and  good,  speaks  to  him  forever  out  of  his  Eng- 
lish Bible.  It  is  his  sacred  thing,  which  doubt  has  never  dim- 
med, and  controversy  never  soiled.  In  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  there  is  not  a  Protestant,  with  one  spark  of  reli- 
giousness about  him,  whose  spiritual  biography  is  not  in  his 
Saxon  Bible." 

The  English  Bible  has,  during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  publication,  become  fastened 
by  the  strongest  ties  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  speak  the  English 
language.  It  has  become  hallowed  by  its  having  been  tlie 
Bible  of  our  ancestors  for  many  generations,  whose  immortal 
hopes  have  been  knit  up  in  its  words  of  eternal  life,  and  who 
have  bound  up  their  own  brief  history  of  life  and  death  in  its 
very  blank  leaves.  How  many  prayers  have  been  offered  over 
its  pages  I  how  many  tears  dropped  upon  them  { 

We  will  now  give  some  account  of  the  principal  attempts 
that  have  been  made  towards  a  new  version. 

In  Cromwell's  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
of  some  mistakes  in  the  English  translation,  which  yet  they 
allowed  was  the  best  extant 

In  1759  Matthew  Filkington  published  a  tract  ''  On  the 
benefit  and  expediency  of  a  more  correct  and  intelligible 
translation  of  the  Bible.''  In  1758  Bishop  Lowth,  in  a  visita- 
tion sermon,  recommended  ^'  an  accurate  revisal  of  our  vulgar 
translation  by  public  authority."  In  1761  Archbishop  Seeker, 
in  a  Latin  speech,  advocated  a  new  version  as  desired  by 
many.  In  1772  Dr.  Durelle,  in  the  preface  to  Critical  Re- 
marks on  Job,  etc.,  spoke  of  our  version  as  mistaking  the  sense 
in  an  infinite  number  of  instances,  and  brought  many  other 
formidable  charges  against  it,  which  on  examination  proved  to 
be  unfounded  or  trivial.  Bishop  Lowth  again,  in  1778,  spoke 
of  a  new  translation  as  "  a  necessary  work^  or  a  revision  of  the 
present  translation.    The  expediency  of  this  grows  every  day 
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more  and  more  evident  The  improvements  of  which  our  ver- 
sion is  capable  in  respect  of  the  sense  are  great  and  nnmberless." 
Dr.  White  (1779)  published  a  sermon  under  the  title :  ^^  A  re- 
viaal  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  recom- 
mended." In  1784  Dr.  Blayney,  in  his  new  version  of  Jere- 
miah, proposed  '^  that  a  select  assembly  of  the  most  learned 
and  jndicions  divines,  commissioned  by  public  authority, 
should  restore  the  Hebrew  text  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
primitive  purity,  and  prepare  from  it  a  new  translation."  Dr. 
Kennicot  also  pleaded  the  necessity  of  a  new  translation. 
Archbishop  Newcome  and  Bishop  Horsley  may  be  added  to 
the  list  of  these  writers,  who  argued  the  propriety  of  a  new 
translation.  About  the  year  1800  Mr.  Bellamy,  a  Unitarian) 
undertook  to  give  a  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  only  exposed  his  own  utter  ignorance.  Kot  long  after 
appeared  the  Unitarian  ^^  Improved  version."  This  was  de- 
signed to  sustain  Unitarianism  by  altering  the  text,  where  it 
was  necessary.  Dr.  Oeorge  Campbell  made  a  new  Translation 
of  the  Gospels.  In  the  Preliminary  Dissertations,  which  are 
of  great  value,  there  is  one  '^  On  the  regard  due  to  the  English 
version,"  in  which  he  says :  ^^  It  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
best  of  those  composed  after  the  Eeformation.  We  are  now 
in  a  condition  to  correct  many  of  its  mistakes.  To  effect  this 
is  the  fiiBt,  and  ought  doubtless  to  be  the  principal  motive  for 
attempting  another  version."  Several  words  in  the  English 
version  have  altered  their  meaning ;  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able change  in  our  language  since  the  time  of  the  translators ; 
among  words  which  have  thus  changed  their  meaning,  or  are 
obsolete,  he  instances :  conversation^  thieves,  htsij  usury,  worship, 
lewd  and  lewdness,  pitiful,  meat,  cunning,  honest,  quick,  faithless, 
to  ensue,  to  entreat,  to  bam,  instandy,  hitherto,  leasing,  ravin, 
bntit,  marvel,  u?ot  and  wist,  eschew,  lack,  folk,  seeAe,  sod  and  sod- 
den, score,  twain,  dean  and  sore,  aUto,  albeit,  howbeit,  straiti^inish, 
on  hungered,  gamer,  trump,  ensample,  hackslidings,  shamefacedness, 
jeopardy,  he  repented  himself,  passion. 

His  own  translation  of  the  Gospels  is  too  libera).  ''The 
kingdom  of  Qod  cometh  not  with  observation,"  is  translated 
<*  is  ushered  in  with  pomp." 

Without  speaking  of  other  attempts,  we  will  only  mention  $ 
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that  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  who  are  now  preparing  a 
new  version,  to  sustain  their  pecaliar  views.  In  order  to  justi- 
fy themselves  in  this,  they  have  represented  the  English  ver- 
sion as  fall  of  faults,  and  made  high-sounding  claims  to  superior 
scholarship.  One  of  the  translators  has  been  sent  to  Greece 
for  six  months  to  learn  ancient  Greek  from  modern.  He 
should  be  sent  for  the  same  reason  to  the  Jews  to  learn  He- 
brew from  them.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  such  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  by  a  denomination  not  had  in  reputa- 
tion for  learning.  They  have  rashly  undertaken  a  task  from 
which  wiser  and  more  learned  men  have  shrunk.  Some  of 
the  translations  are  not  even  good  English.  No  doubt  great 
harm  has  been  done  by  their  undermining  the  faith  of  the  un. 
stable  and  ignorant,  in  our  version  already  too  little  read  and 
revered. 

We  freely  admit  that  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  some  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  our  version  have  be- 
come obsolete,  and  the  meaning  of  many  words  has  been 
changed.  It  is  only  surprising  that  there  are  not  more  cases 
of  this  kind.  These  could  easily  and  gradually  be  changed.  In 
addition  to  those  remarked  upon  by  Trench,  we  have  observed 
that  coasts  is  put  for  country ;  mischief  for  calamity  ;  provoke  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  excite  to  envy  or  emulation  ;  offend  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  tempt  to  sin,  or  apostatize ;  meat  in  the 
sense  of  food ;  by  and  by  in  the  sense  of  immediately ;  prevent  in 
the  sense  of  anticipate ;  let  in  the  sense  of  hinder ;  bewray  in 
the  sense  of  make  known ;  riotous  in  the  sense  of  dissolute,  and 
riot  in  the  sense  of  dissipation ;  toard  in  the  sense  of  guard ; 
trow  in  the  sense  of  think ;  covenhnt-breakers  in  the  sense  of 
faithless ;  whisperers  for  slanderers^  and  backbiters  for  railers ; 
beasts  for  animals;  gainsaying  for  rebellion.  There  are  also 
several  old  English  phrases,  not  now  used,  as  '^  />9  you  to  untf 
for  inform ;  bid  Gfod  speed  for  salute ;  set  at  nangJU  for  insult ; 
cast  the  same  in  his  teeth  for  revile. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come,  we  think,  for  a  new  translation 

into  English.    The  jealousy  of  the  different  churches  would 

effectually  prevent  their  uniting  upon  a  common  version. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than  that  each  church  should 

thave  its  own  Bible.    It  would  widen  the  breach  already  too 
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great  between  them.  The  possession  of  a  common  yersion 
among  all  churches  is  a  stronger  bond  of  union,  than  any  one 
can  easily  imagine.  Never  should  we  know  the  value  of  it  till 
it  was  rent  asunder. 

Ihe  ingenious  author  of  the  JScJipse  of  Faiih  has  presented 
us  in  a  dream,  entitled  the  ^'  Blank  £ible,"  with  some  of  the 
consequences  which  would  result  from  an  attempt  to  organize 
a  committee  from  various  churches  to  make  a  new  version,  or 
revision  of  our  present  translation.  He  dreams  that  in  one 
night  every  Bible  became  a  total  blank,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
restored  from  memory  after  partial  recoveries  of  the  text  from 
individuals ;  '^  a  great  public  movement,  amongst  the  divines 
of  all  denominations,  was  projected  to  collate  the  results.  It 
was  found  that  the  several  parties,  who  had  furnished  from 
memory  the  same  portions  of  the  text,  had  fallen  into  a  great 
variety  of  various  readings. 

"  Two  reverend  men  of  tlie  Synod  had  a  tough  dispute  as  to 
whether  it  was  twelve  baskets  full  of  the  fragments  of  the  Jive 
loaves,  which  the^t;^  thousand  left,  and  seven  baskets  full  of  the 
seven  loaves,  which  the  four  thousand  had  left,  or  vice  versa  ;  as  also 
whether  the  words  in  John  6  :  19  were  *  about  twenty  or  five 
and  twenty,'  or  *  about  thirty  or  five  and  thirty  furlongs.' 

"Their  memory  was  seldom  so  clear  as  to  texts,  which  told 
against  them,  as  in  relation  to  those  which  told  for  them.  A 
certain  Quaker  had  an  impression  that  the  words  instituting 
the  Eucharist,  were,  '  And  Jesus  said  to  the  twelve^  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me,'  while  he  could  not  exactly  recollect 
whether  or  not  the  formula  of  baptism  was  expressed  in  the 
general  terms,  some  maintained  it  was.  An  Episcopalian 
thought  there  was  a  passage  in  which  Timothy  and  Titus  were 
expressly  called  Bishops.  Several  ITnitarians  recollected  that 
the  Oreek  text  was  against  the  common  reading,  while  Trini- 
tarians maintained  the  reverse  was  the  case." 

We  would  finally  suggest  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  attention 
of  those  competent  for  the  task  might  be  directed  not  to  a  new 
veision  for  common  use,  to  supplant  our  present  version,  but 
to  one  like  De  Wette's  German  translation,  for  the  use  chiefly 
of  the  clergy,  which  should  embody  all  the  emendations  agreed 
on  by  scholars.    Such  a  version  would  be  of  great  service  to 
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those  acquainted  with  the  original,  in  reviving  their  knowledge 
of  it,  and  it  would  put  those  unacquainted  with  the  original 
on  the  same  vantage-ground  with  these  that  were,  and  give 
them  the  same  assistance  in  ascertaining  the  meaning.  Every 
conscientious  clergyman  must  be  unwilling  to  preach  on  a 
text,  till  he  knows  whether  it  is  correctly  translated  or  not. 


MISCELLANEOUS   DEPARTMENT. 


Aet.  L  —  SLIGHT   FOOT-PRINTS    OF   GOOD  MEK 

D  B.     M  I  L  N  O  B. 

OiTE  of  the  most  singular  laws  of  nature,  is  the  law  of  waste. 
In  some  fruit  trees,  not  one  blossom  out  of  hundreds  forms  a 
germ  or  yields  fruit  If  it  did,  neither  branches  nor  trunk 
would  bear  the  burden.  The  spawn  of  many  fish,  forms  the 
food  of  others ;  and  yet  if  most  of  the  young  that  are  pro- 
duced, were  not  devoured  by  other  tribes  before  attaining  their 
full  growth,  it  is  estimated  that  whole  oceans  would  become 
almost  solid  with  them. 

For  all  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  a  similar  waste  seems  to 
exist  in  the  family  of  man.  How  small  a  proportion  of  those 
who  are  bom  into  the  world,  ever  attain  to  man's  estate  ;  and 
alas  I  how  few  men  accomplish  the  sublime  ends  of  their  earthly 
existence. 

The  laws  of  adjustment  are  hardly  less  strange.  One  man 
seems  to  be  before  his  age,  another  quite  as  much  behind  it. 
Fitted  for  some  sphere,  perhaps,  this  gifted  person  is  only  a 
hindrance  and  a  burden  in  the  place  he  occupies.  And  the 
age  and  the  spot  are  almost  always  waiting,  in  vain,  for  the 
coming  man. 

If,  however,  imperfect  adjustment  be  the  law,  an  almost 
perfect  adjustment  is  sometimes  the  exception.  It  seems  to 
have  been  so,  in  the  case  of  the  late  Dr.  Milnor,  for  many 
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rears  the  honored  and  successfal  Bector  of  St.  George's  Chnrch, 
New- York.  Here,  for  once  at  least,  we  have  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place. 

For  ten  years  after  the  opening  of  the  present  centniy,  nearly 
all  the  remaining  energies  of  the  Church  in  the  city  and  Dio- 
cese of  New-York  were  expended  "in  strengthening  the 
things  that  remained  and  were  ready  to  die." 

The  elevation  of  Dr.  Hobart  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griswold  to 
the  episcopate,  on  the  same  auspicions  day,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  second  decade  of  this  centnry,  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era.    At  first,  their  influence  for  good 
was  not  so  mnch  felt  in  the  great  cities  as  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  urgent  demand  for  men  and  means  for  the  vast  mis- 
sionary field  of  Western  New- York,  gave  complexion  to  almost 
the  entire  episcopate  of  Bishop  ITobart.    It  was  not  until 
towards  the  close  of  this  decade,  in  the  fall  of  1819,  that  the 
condition  of  the  Church  in  the  City  of  New- York,  and  in 
Brooklyn,  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  present  writer. 
The  three  united  churches  of  Trinity  Parish,  together  witli 
Grace  Church  and  St.  Mark's,  represented  the  conservative 
strength  of  the  Episcopal  community.    At  that  time  Christ 
Church  and  St  Stephen's  belonged  to  the  progressive  interest, 
but  were  by  no  means  led  by  progressive  men :  so  that  St. 
George's,  in  the  city  and  St  Ann's,  Brooklyn,  stood  in  the  fore 
front  of  that  great  conflict,  the  fluctuations  and  various  fortunes 
of  which  have  since  been  observed  for  nearly  forty  years  with 
intense  and  unabated  interest.    If,  within  twenty  more  years, 
the  conservative  interest,  to  a  very  great  extent,  became  pro- 
gressive, may  it  not  have  been,  in  part,  owing  to  an  impulse 
Jerived  insensibly,  or  in  a  spirit  of  noble  or  necessary  compe- 
tition, from  the  party  whose  progress  has  been  so  very  remark- 
able?    Numerically,  morally,  socially,  that  Episcopal  interest 
in  New- York,  Brooklyn,  and  vicinity,  of  which  Old  St.  George's 
was  the  exponent,  has  grown  from  a  little  one  to  be  a  giant  in* 
deed  ;  in  view  of  so  large  an  increase,  from  so  small  a  begin- 
ning, under  such  diflSculties  and  in  so  short  a  time,  who  can 
withhold  the  exclamation  :  "  What  hath  God  wrought  I" 

At  that  time,  and  for  thd  work  then  allotted  to  it,  St 
George's  was  favorably  enough  situated  ;  but  its  condition,  at 
the  time  the  Bev.  Mr.  Milnor  acicepted  the  rectorship,  was  far 
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from  encouraging.  It  had  been  but  lately  rebuilt,  by  Trinity 
Parish,  after  having  been  destroyed  by  fire — its  long  diflSculty 
with  that  venerable  corporation,  of  which  it  was  at  first  a 
chapel,  had  but  recently  been  adjusted,  and  there  had  always 
been  something  very  unsatisfactory  about  the  ministry  of  his 
predecessor. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Bev.  Dr.  Kewley,  before  he  died,  was 
reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Opinions  vary  upon  the 
point  whether  he  had  not  all  along  been  a  Jesuit  in  disguise. 
Probable  evidence  is  very  strongly  against  such  a  supposition, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  if  his  intellect  alone  admitted  the  light 
of  Protestantism,  for  a  time,  whilst  his  heart  remained  unre- 
newed, nothing  is  more  probable  than  a  relapse,  under  some 
sudden  spasm  of  regret  or  remorse.  A  convicted  conscience, 
under  the  true  light,  can  find  relief  no  where  but  in  faith  in 
Christ ;  but  under  erroneous  teaching,  it  can  find  momentary 
ease  by  the  application  of  many  dangerous  panaceas.  Con- 
fession and  a  priest  are  the  most  natural  resort  of  any  alarmed 
sinner  educated  under  the  power  of  that  easy  and  yet  intoler- 
able yoke.  He  had  ability,  education,  apparent  earnestness, 
at  times  allied  to  eloquence ;  and  having  embraced  a  schema 
of  moderate  churchmanship  and  pure  evangelism,  he  was  ad- 
mired in  New-London,  and  proved  very  acceptable  in  St. 
George's,  but  left  no  strong  or  visible  marks  behind,  and  seems 
never  to  have  commanded  any  very  enthusiastic  following. 

The  lawyer-statesman,  transformed  into  the  humble  devoted 
Christian,  and  the  faithful,  laborious  clergyman,  was  precisely 
the  person  which  the  place  and  the  exigency  called  for.  When 
first  introduced  to  his  Sunday-school  and  Lecture-room,  the 
writer  found  the  work  of  Dr.  Milnor  admirably  well  organ- 
ized ;  and  that  he  had  already  become  the  centre  of  a  very  ex- 
tended circle  of  useful  exertion. 

The  grace  of  God  had  raised  up  around  him  a  choice  corps 
of  zealous  coadjutors.  At  first,  ''  not  many  rich,  not  many 
noble  were  called,"  but  they  **  were  rich  in  faith  and  abounded 
in  every  good  work."  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  germ 
of  many  a  noble  charity,  in  New-Tork,  to  the  piety  and  the 
liberality  of  those  who  early  gathered  around  the  Lecture- 
room  of  St  George's.  The  Bible  and  Tract  cause,  the  interests 
of  Sunday-schools  and  City  Missions,  and  above  all,  the  claims 
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of  Foreign  Misions,  found  there  some  of  their  earliest  and 
meet  devoted  advocates  and  supporters. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Henshaw,  long  afterwards  the  honored  Bishop 
of  Bhode  Island,  and  snccessor  there  to  his  ''  master  in  Israel,'' 
Bishop  Griswold,  a  mnch  younger  man  than  Dr.  Milnor,  and 
then  in  his  first  fervor  of  indnstrial  zeal,  was,  at  that  time,  the 
eloquent  and  admired  Sector  of  St  Ann's,  Brooklyn.  17o  sea- 
son of  sober  and  chastened  religious  fervor,  is  remembered 
more  pervading  or  more  healthy,  than  that  which  prevailed 
daring  several  successive  years  in  these  two  parishes.  Both, 
in  ahnost  every  respect,  were  remarkably  well  worked.  Dr. 
Milnor,  especially,  was  possessed  of  very  extraordinary  admin* 
istrative  faculties,  brought  with  him  from  his  practice  of  the 
law;  and  evinced  even  more  remarkably,  perhaps,  in  the 
councils  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  of  our  Church,  than  in  his  parish  ;  justly 
entitling  him  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  leading  men 
of  all  denominations ;  and  which  shone  occasionally  (whenever 
elected  to  share  in  them)  very  conspicuously  in  the  general 
councils  of  the  Church.  Considerable  as  the  difference  was  in 
the  mere  popularity  of  the  two  men  as  preachera,  the  younger 
and  more  ardent  naturally  bearing  away  the  palm,  it  was  re- 
markably of  the  same  tone  and  tenor.  They  belonged  em- 
phatically to  the  school  of  Simeon,  and  both  erred  somewhat, 
perhaps,  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  insisted  that  each 
particular  discourse  should  set  forth  clearly  and  fully,  at  least 
the  outlines  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  It  limited  the  range  of 
subjects,  but  it  exceedingly  intensified  the  impression  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  one  great  subject — salvation,  by 
grace,  through  faith.  It  did  not  minister  to  an  idle  and  vain 
cnriosity,  but  it  always  met  and  satisfactorily  answered  the 
great  inquiry :  "  Wliat  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

As  younger  men  ca^e  forward,  with  more  finished  educa- 
tions and  more  various  reading,  but  still,  preaching  in  the 
main  the  same  great  doctrines,  hearers  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  older  class  of  preachers  were  flagging  in  their 
zeal,  or  losing  their  animation,  for  they  certainly  did  not  appear 
to  be  as  interesting  preachers  as  heretofore ;  but  a  more  in- 
structive or  more  useful  class  has  never  yet  succeeded  to  them 

in  the  Church. 

i 
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Except  in  the  lectnre-room  where,  it  is  believed,  Dr.  Mil- 
nor  almost  always  epoke  without  notes,  he  took  a  carefully 
written  sermon  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  A  style,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  little  antiquated,  still  prevailed  on  the  part  of  the 
older  clergy.  A  scene  in  the  good  Doctor's  study  is  well  re- 
membered, in  which  one  of  the  parties  figured  very  little  to 
his  own  advantage,  on  the  score  of  diffidence  and  modesty,  but 
which  taught  him  a  lesson  of  no  small  advantage  through  a  life 
somewhat  prolonged. 

They  were  discussing  the  propriety  of  the  occasional  use  of 
the  figure  of  speech  called  apostrophe,  in  a  calm,  written  dis- 
course. The  young  man  denounced  it  in  unmeasured  terms, 
as  presupposing  a  heat  of  passion  and  a  fervor  of  feeling  which 
only  some  pressing  occasion  or  real  exigency  could  justify ; 
and  that  in  order  to  its  even  partial  success,  the  audience,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  must  have  been  wrought  up  to  such  a 
state  of  extraordinary  excitement,  as  to  make  the  most  vehe- 
ment forms  of  expression  appear  natural.  The  impetuosity  of 
the  young  man  carried  him  so  far,  as  to  relate  an  instance  of  a 
young  and  inexperienced,  but  very  flowery  writer,  addressing 
a  long  apostrophe  to  poor  Joseph,  as  he  lay  in  the  pit  In  a  very 
wild  and  frantic  manner,  Joseph  was  reminded  of  all  the  horrors 
of  his  situation,  of  his  desertion — the  solitude — the  darkness — 
the  foul  and  muddy  water — ^the  slime — the  creeping  reptiles,  and 
imagination  can  hardly  conceive  what  horrors  besides,  and  poor 
Joseph  was  earnestly  exhorted  not  to  lose  heart,  for  that  help 
and  deliverance  surely  would  come.  As  he  proceeded,  a  very 
nervous  member  of  the  congregation  dropped  his  head,  grasped 
the  top  of  the  pew,  murmuring  to  himself:  Why  don't  he  let 
poor  Joseph  out  ?  I  shall  die  if  he  keeps  poor  Joseph  there 
much  longer. 

It  was  pleasant  enough  to  join  in  the  merriment  which  this 
narrative  occasioned ;  but  the  character  of  the  emotion  was  con- 
siderably changed  when  the  Doctor  quietly  remarked :  "  Take 
c^re,  young  man ;  if  1  mistake  not,  I  make  use  of  that  figure 
of  speech  in  the  very  sermon  I  am  to  preach  this  afternoon." 

Ko  great  eclM  attended  either  the  utterance  or  the  hearing 
of  an  apostrophe  to  the  widow  and  her  two  mites,  in  a  charity 
sermon  on  that  occasion;  but  caution  in  its  use,  had  been 
pretty  effectually  taught  to  one  of  the  parties ;  and  a  somewhat 
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more  sober  digcretion  in  the  presence  of  his  betters,  to  the 
other. 

The  drioking  usages  of  society,  even  amongst  the  clergy, 
were  not  in  tliosu  days  very  much  in  advance  of  what  they 
now  are  in  England.  Wine  and  even  stronger  beverages  were 
not  always  banished  from  their  tables.  A  scene  is  well  re- 
membered at  that  of  Dr.  Milnor,  which  produced  no  little 
sensation ;  it  mnst,  most  probably,  have  been  on  occasion  of  a 
dinner-party  given  to  delegates  and  visitors  to  the  meeting  of 
flie  Bible  Society  in  1827  or  1838. 

A  clergyman,  not  of  the  Episcopal  Chnrch,  was  relating 
that  a  motion  had  been  made,  at  the  dinner-table  of  one  of 
the  Long-Island  Sound  steamers,  that  the  claret-bottles  should 
be  removed  unopened  from  the  table.  To  rebuke  the  fanatical 
teetotaler  he  had  laid  his  hand  violently  upon  the  one  before 
him,  and  declared  that  no  man  should  thus  abridge  him  of  his 
rights.  The  impropriety  of  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  a 
minister  of  temperance  and  of  gentleness,  was  strongly  felt. 
No  such  sentiment  animated  the  bosom  of  our  amiable  host. 
On  the  contrary  he  was  gradually  led,  voluntarily,  to  abandon 
all  those  usages  of  the  kind,  which  h^  had  naturally  and  with- 
out reflection  adopted  when  a  member  of  the  bar  and  of 
Congress. 

Although  his  own  temperance  was  always  marked  and  most 
exemplary,  yet  being  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  an  uncharitable 
judgment  might  possibly  have  leaned  to  a  different  conclusion  ; 
and  so,  upon  his  going  to  England,  an  honored  representative 
of  many  of  our  great  religious  and  benevolent  societies,  and 
mentioning  to  a  friend  that  he  had  just  heard  with  regret  that 
the  Temperance  Society  wished  him  to  appear  as  their  delegate 
in  London,  expressing  fears  whether  he  could  find  either  time 
or  strength  to  execute  so  many  commissions ;  his  friend  play- 
fully remarked  that  on  this  particular  occasion  he  thought  he 
might  be  excused,  as  there  was  ^^  prima  facie  "  evidence  that 
he  was  not  a  suitable  representative. 

His  going  to  England  in  1830  was  so  marked  an  incident  in 
his  life,  that  it  has  received,  as  it  merited,  very  prominent 
notice  in  his  biography. 

One  of  the  acting  Secretaries  of  the  General  Missionary 
Society  at  the  time,  had  it  in  charge  to  visit  the  Doctor  before 
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his  departure,  and  to  discofis  more  in  detail  than  had  been 
done  b^  letter,  the  views  of  the  Board  in  wishing  thus  to  open 
a  channel  of  more  free  and  frequent  communication  with  the 
two  noble  Societies,  for  Foreign  Missions,  of  our  Mother  Church 
in  England ;  to  obtain  copies  of  their  Beports,  and  an  insight 
into  their  methods  of  conducting  the  Missionary  work.  His 
zeal  for  such  Missions  was  already  sufficiently  ardent :  but  it 
was  thus  his  administratiye  mind  became  more  fuUy  imbued 
with  those  wise  maxims  for  conducting  such  institutions,  which 
prepared  him  so  admirably  for  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  our 
Foreign  Committee,  when,  soon  after  his  return,  the  Com- 
mittees were  reorganized. 

That  was  a  delightful  gush  of  Missionary  zeal,  which  car- 
ried almost  eyery  thing  before  it,  at  the  General  Conyention 
of  1885 ;  but  there  was  one  cross  current  in  the  tide,  which, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  has  swept  the  Society  aside  from 
those  wise,  mature  and  effectiye  methods  for  raising  funds, 
which  were  recommended  by  Dr.  Milnor  upon  his  return,  fol- 
lowing, as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  experience 
of  our  older  English  brethren.  At  a  recent  General  Conyen- 
tion, the  able  Bishop  of  Maine,  from  a  Committee  called  upon 
to  report  upon  that  subject,  reaffirms  precisely  the  same  yiews. 
The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
started  upon  a  similar  plan,  and  now  for  nearly  half  a  century 
have  been  successfully  pursuing  it.  If  one  would  achieye 
like  success  the  same  meUiod  must  be  thoroughly  organized  in 
all  parts  of  our  Church.  Its  leading  idea  is  small,  but  perfect- 
ly regular  contributioDS  &om  the  greatest  number,  growing 
out  of  real  intelligent  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and 
sanctified  by  sincerity,  self-denial,  and  prayer ;  and  in  order  to 
all  this,  monthly  missionary  papers,  and  missionary  prayer- 
meetings  ;  extended  and  continually  extending  missionary  asso- 
ciations ;  the  periodical  employment  of  agents  and  returned 
missionaries  to  disseminate  information  and  to  arouse  the  dis- 
tant clergy ;  the  careful  ayoidance  of  special  appeals  and  spas- 
modic efforts ;  and  the  thorough  incorporation  of  the  mission- 
ary spirit  and  the  missionary  work,  into  the  daily  church  life 
of  the  teeming  millions  of  our  country.  All  this  accomplished, 
and  there  will  no  longer  be  any  lack  of  ministers  for  the  home 
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fieldy  or  of  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  or  of  means  to  carry  on 
the  work  to  the  world's  end. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  ministry,  those  circnmstances  were 
rapidly  culminating  which  led  to  the  transplanting  of  old  8t. 
George's  to  its  present  more  commanding  position.  On  a  cer* 
tain  occasion,  returning  home,  from  several  hours' absence,  quite 
worn  and  weary,  to  the  inquiries  of  an  anxious  guest  he  re- 
plied, that  the  fatigue  of  his  parochial  visitations  had  become 
insupportable;  and  that  although  the  cheap  public  convey, 
ances  of  the  city  every  year  famished  him  with  greater  facili- 
ties for  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  yet,  having  parishioners 
in  every  ward  in  the  city,  the  distances  upon  the  cross  routes, 
on  foot,  had  become  quite  unmanageable.  And  yet  it  was 
with  extreme  reluctance  that  he  could  be  brought  to  contem- 
plate  the  result  to  which  all  this  tended. 

It  must  have  been  observed  that  most  of  these  memories 
are  those  of  a  pleased  and  favored  guest,  of  the  worth  and  ex- 
cellencies of  an  honored  and  beloved  host  Towards  his  cleri- 
cal brethren,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  there  were  no 
bounds  to  bis  generous  hospitality.  Indeed,  when  the  facilities 
of  the  Post-Office  and  of  travel  were  so  much  less,  and  the  re- 
h'^ous  press  was  only  jast  coming  into  use,  it  is  not  easy  now 
for  us  to  conceive  how  much  the  interests  of  the  Oospel  in  the 
Chnrch,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  were  in  those  days  promoted  by 
the  constant  intercourse  which  took  place  under  his  hospitable 
roof,  between  clergymen  of  congenial  views,  from  Bhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South*Carolina,  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  a  very  diflferent  way,  and  for  a  long 
period,  he  performed  in  America  the  like  blessed  offices 
towards  the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  which  Simeon  was 
performing  in  England,  and  in  which  they  were  both  very 
much  aided  by  their  private  fortunes  and  gentlemanly  de- 
portaient 

The  benevolence  and  generosity  of  his  nature  always 
prompted  him  to  take  the  lead  in  every  good  work,  and  by 
heading  subscriptions  for  distant  churches,  colleges,  and  theo- 
logical seminaries,  always  with  liberal  and  sometimes  with 
monificent  donations,  he  set  an  example,  not  only  to  his  own 
people,  but  to  a  large  circle  of  earnest  Christians,  in  other  city 
YoL.  VL— 6 
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churches,  who  accepted  such  donations  not  so  much  as  an  ex- 
ample of  giving,  as  an  indorsement  of  a  good  cause,  worthy 
of  their  patronage.  Many,  very  many,  with  means  to  bestow 
and  hearts  inclined  to  give,  were  truly  glad  and  thankful  to 
follow  the  lead  of  such  a  master  in  Israel. 

There  was  a  certain  statesman-like  candor  and  equipoise 
about  Dr.  Milnor  admirably  fitting  him  to  gain  upon  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  those  from  whom  he  dififered,  with  regard 
to  Church  doctrines  and  practices,  or  with  regard  to  the  methods 
then  best  fitted  to  honor  the  Divine  Kedeemer,  promote  the 
welfare  of  religion  generally,  or  in  particular  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  he  was  both  intel- 
ligently and  firmly  attached.  Unlike  some  others,  he  was 
averse  to  extremes ;  and  the  exactness  with  which  he  con- 
Yormed  to  all  the  canons  and  rubrics  of  the  Church,  at  once 
elevated  the  evangelical  interest  above  the  suspicion  of  fanati- 
cism and  methodism,  against  which  for  a  while  it  had  to  bear 
up.  His  name,  and  tiiat  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Griswold, 
soon  elevated  this  cause  above  the  contempt  with  which  some 
had  affected  to  treat  it,  on  account  of  the  alleged  ignorance, 
eccentricities,  and  improprieties  of  conduct,  of  some  of  its  cleri- 
cal adyocates  in  the  great  cities  of  our  country.  Tlie  evangeli- 
cal interest  in  New-York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington,  now  stands  deservedly  as  high,  for  ability, 
learning,  zeal,  and  piety,  as  any  other  religious  interest  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  and  for  the  breadth  and  firmness  of  the 
ground  upon  which  it  rests,  it  is  indebted,  under  God,  to  no 
name  more  than  to  that  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Milnor  of  St. 
Greorge's  Church,  New- York.  •  B.  B.  S. 

JS^t.  30th,  1858. 

Bishop  Gbbwold. 

Advancing  years  have  their  peculiar  trials.  They  are  rarely 
intense  and  harrowing — almost  never,  when  youth  and  middle 
age  have  been  consecrated  to  duty  and  to  God ;  and  where  a 
serene  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality  imparts  a  glow  to  its 
waning  light  Still  it  is  a  trial,  with  intellect  not  at  all  en- 
feebled, with  conscious  energies  and  vigor  of  purpose  wholly 
unimpaired,  to  feel  a  sense  of  weariness  paralyzing  every  power 
before  the  work  of  any  day  is  half-accomplished,  and  a  prefer- 
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enee  for  repose  and  peace  nnnerving  the  will  for  any  arduous 
oonfliet. 

But  even  here  the  law  of  compensation  asserts  its  power.  If 
the  counsels  of  age  are  prosy,  its  memories  are  pleasing.  And 
althongh,  after  an  nnintermpted  ministry  of  more  than  forty 
years,  an  aged  clergyman  will  find  few  willing  listeners 
amongst  his  younger  hrethren,  to  the  lessons  of  his  experience, 
whether  given  for  encouragement  or  warning,  yet  tibere  are 
few  who  will  not  listen  with  delight,  when,  in  a  moment  of  in- 
nocent garrulity,  they  find  him  willing  to  chat  about  the 
events  of  his  youth.  This  gratification  amounts  to  absolute 
delight,  if  he  is  found  to  possess  a  happy  faculty  for  sketching 
character,  and  is  full  of  anecdote,  with  which  to  enliven  his 
sketches.  This  affords  a  treat  almost  as  exquisite  as  if  he  were 
capable  of  seasoning  the  whole  very  pleasantly  with  sarcasm 
or  with  humor,  or,  better  still,  with  both. 

When  the  exalted  piety  of  those  worthies,  some  of  whose 
memories,  too  familiar  and  minute  to  be  embodied  in  their 
more  dignified  memoirs,  are  about  to  be  sketched  by  the  pre- 
sent writer,  is  considered ;  and  when  he  calls  to  mind  the  ad- 
mirable maxim,  ^'  De  mortuis  nil,  nisi  bonum,''  he  becomes 
somewhat  painfully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  to  which 
he  has  been  invited,  and  which,  with  many  misgivings,  he  now 
undertakes. 

The  image  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Griswold  as  an  example  of  vigor- 
ous, dignified,  and  almost  perfect  manhood,  somewhat  below 
its  middle  period,  does  not  date  back  so  far  in  his  memory,  as 
the  comments  made  upon  his  character,  his  preaching,  and  his 
whole  ministry  by  several  members  of  the  writer's  family,  who 
attended  Mr.  Griswold's  church,  having  withdrawn  from  the 
Puritan  associations  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  Poetic  in 
their  tastes,  and  having  enshrined  Cowper  in  the  very  highest 
niche  of  their  temple  of  admiration,  how  often  have  they  been 
heard  to  apply  the  exquisite  descriptions  of  that  most  Christian 
poet,  of  what  a  clergyman  ought  to  be,  to  what  their  pastor 
was— Goldsmith's  village  parson  was  found  alive  again.  And 
absolately  prosaic  as  was  the  old  frame-church,  more  glass 
than  wood ;  and  the  bleak  little  parsonage,  by  the  bay-side, 
with  its  weather-boarding  and  blinds  radiant  in  green  and 
white,  the  saint-like  inmate,  even  then  was  seen,  by  the  eye 
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of  reverent  affection,  as  worthy  of  all  the  sacred  renown  to 
which  he  afterwards  attained.  Whilst  the  fastidious  church- 
men of  Boston,  if  they  ever  saw,  or  thought  of  him  at  all, 
looked  upon  him  as  a  plain,  countrified  parson,  settled  down 
exactly  in  his  appropriate  nook,  not  a  parishioner  of  his  enter- 
tained the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  what  he  would  have  graced 
the  lawn  of  a  bishop,  and  the  Palace  of  Lambeth,  as  much  as 
ever  a  Leighton  would  have  done.  Sometimes  the  veil  would 
be  lifted,  and  disclose  some  touching  and  beautiful  scenes  in 
that  humble  parsonage,  full  of  active,  busy,  and  lovely  child- 
ren. The  pastor  was  a  great  student  indeed,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  domestics,  a  scene  might  occasionally  be  realized 
which  has  been  thus  described :  the  gentle  pastor,  by  snatches, 
reading  a  book  open  upon  his  knees,  hearing  a  little  one  say 
its  lesson,  jogging  the  cradle  with  his  foot,  whilst  his  busy 
fingers  were  engaged  in  paring  apples,  to  relieve  the  over- 
burdened sharer  of  his  humble  lot 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  "  angustse  res  domi"  drove  him  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  school,  and  this  head  is  still  sensitively 
alive  to  the  memory  of  the  falling  lid  of  a  desk,  in  no  gentle 
manner,  the  hands  being  busy  at  play  within,  whilst  the  sud- 
den exclamation,  "  What  in  the  name  of  conscience  are,  yon 
doing?"  aroused  the  delinquent  to  a  very  startling  recollection 
that  thdt  sleepless  eye,  and  silent,  stealthy  tread,  very  rarely 
indeed  left  any  fault  undetected.  The  i^Tew  Testament  was 
read  aloud,  as  one  of  the  daily  exercises,  and  the  well-worn 
copy  of  the  teacher,  in  the  original  Greek,  was  always  in  hand. 
It  was  enough.  The  ear,  still  more  familiar  with  every  word 
of  the  authorized  version,  was  prompt  to  correct  every  mis- 
called word.  The  familiarity  thus  acquired  with  both,  in  the 
course  of  years,  was  wonderful. 

The  pastor  and  the  bishop  entertained  very  few  diverse 
opinions.  And  yet  these  ears  still  tingle  with  almost  the  only 
stinging  reproof,  heard  from  him,  as  bishop :  ^'  I  did  not  ordain 
you  to  keep  school,  sir !"  They  were  addressed  to  a  young 
man  of  parts  and  of  family,  who  had  long  taught  a  profitable 
select  school,  and  who,  piqued  that  the  Bishop  should  name  a 
field  of  labor  to  him  which  yielded  but  a  paltry  pecuniary 
return,  in  comparison,  resentfully  remarked  that  he  wonld 
sooner  take  up  his  school  again.    The  distinction  in  the  good 
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Bishop's  mind  lay  just  here :  teaching  is  an  admirable  aid  to 
the  ministry — as  it  had  been  in  his  own  case  for  years — ^bnt 
for  the  ministiy  itself  it  is  a  miserable  substitute.  A  disabled 
or  utterly  unsuccessful  minister,  one  who,  in  fact,  has  from  the 
first  mistaken  his  calling,  may  turn  to  teaching  as  his  sole  oc- 
cupation, and  be  blameless.  In  all  other  cases*,  to  merge  the 
character  of  the  pastor  in  that  of  a  teacher — ^to  render  the 
higher  and  nobler  calling  wholly  subservient  to  the  humbler — 
is  sadly  to  forget  those  soul-subduing  and  awful  promises  which 
are  made  in  the  Ordinal. 

About  this  time  he  was  also  engaged,  one  or  two  evenings 
in  the  week,  in  teaching  a  singing-school;  not  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  music  of  his  own  church  only,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  lovers  of  sacred  music  in  the  whole  village. 
His  commanding  person,  his  gentle  yet  decided  manner,  at 
once  and  without  an  effort  commanding  respect  and  preserving 
order  in  that  very  peculiar  sphere  of  wild  and  hilarious  mis- 
rule, his  quick,  elastic  movements,  his  sweet,  penetrating,  and 
peculiarly  melodious  voice,  and  his  extreme  accuracy  both  in 
note  and  time,  are  all  most  vividly  before  the  mind.  As  in 
the  case  of  one  of  our  younger  Bight  Beverend  Fathers,  so,  in 
his  own,  the  writer  was  under  the  third  and  last  trial,  by  which 
it  was  fijially  and  forever  determined  that  he  was  not  all  mu* 
steal ;  nature  not  only  having  denied  him  voice  and  ear,  but 
the  capacity  of  deciding  for  himself  whether  ho  was  singing 
false  or  true. 

An  interval  of  several  years  is  rendered  remarkable  by  no 
striking  event  The  Pastor,  Teacher,  Student,  pursues  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  cultivating  his  own  garden,  laying  in 
his  own  stores,  incurring  no  debt,  desiring  no  notoriety ;  but 
writing  very  finished  and  instructive  sermons,  diligently  visit- 
ing amongst  his  small  circle  of  parishioners,  most  of  them  of  a 
veiy  humble  class,  and  living  a  pious  life  of  exceeding  dm* 
plidty  and  beauty,  until  his  most  unexpected  election  to  the 
Episcopate  of  the  Eastern  Diocese.  The  circumstances  of  that 
election  occurred  some  time  before  the  date  of  these  memories, 
and  though  some  few  incidents  of  minor  interest  might  be  ad- 
ded to  the  already  published  accounts,  received  at  second-hand 
firom  survivors  of  the  Vermont  delegation,  who,  some  think, 
turned  the  scale  in  the  eventful  election,  yet  the  rule  must  not 
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be  broken  of  adhering  strictly  to  personal  memories.  An  ex- 
ception must  be  made,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  earliest  years  of  his 
Episcopate,  related  so  often  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  Carlile,  as  to 
assume  much  of  the  distinctness  of  a  memory.  The  occasion 
of  his  iirst  alln^on  to  it  was  this :  we  were  together  upon  some 
diocesan  business,  at  the  house  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Morss,  of  iNew- 
buryport,  when,  upon  a  question  of  the  interpretation  of  a 
canon,  some  one  present  mentioned  his  having  corresponded 
with  the  then  Bishop  of  New-Jersey,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
just  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  gentle  Bishop  felt  tlie  dis- 
courtesy of  such  a  course  to  the  very  quick,  he  himself  not 
having  been  consulted ;  and  not  less  sensitive  to  the  rudeness 
of  alluding  to  it  in  such  a  presence,  was  our  refined  and  tender- 
hearted friend,  Mr.  Carlile.  The  moment  we  were  alone,  he 
adverted  to  it  in  terras  of  severe  reprehension,  and  then  added 
that  one  case  of  undesigned  disrespect  towards  his  Bishop  was 
enough  for  him.  The  letter  of  gentle  reprimand  which  he  had 
received,  had,  he  hoped,  effectually  checked  all  such  proclivity 
in  him— if  any  such  there  were — ^more  especially  towards  one 
so  meek  and  unpretending  as  our  Bishop. 

The  case  which  he  thereupon  related  was  on  this  wise :  he 
was  the  youngest  of  some  four  or  five  resident  graduates  at 
Cambridge,  amongst  whom  the  distinguished  names  are  re- 
membered, of  Wainwright,  Boyle,  Gibbs,  and  Otis,  who,  in 
the  then  exceeding  dearth  of  clergy,  were  in  the  habit  of  fill- 
ing the  pulpits  of  the  neighborhood  very  much  as  if  they  were 
clergymen  in  full  orders,  and  at  about  the  English  rates,  a 
guinea  a  service.  And  as,  up  to  that  time,  ''  there  had  been 
no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  very  much  as  seemed 
best  in  his  own  eyes,"  to  give  more  dignity  to  the  practice, 
they  wore  the  black  gown,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  drawing 
forth  a  manuscript — not  indeed  of  their  own  composition,  but 
a  neat  transcript  of  the  sermon  of  some  more  able  divine — 
proceeded  to  declaim  with  an  unction  greater,  probably,  than 
they  would  have  dared  to  attempt  to  infuse  into  more  juvenile 
productions.  Whetlier  rumors  of  these  irregular  proceedings 
found  their  way  or  not  to  the  doors  of  the  General  Convention 
at  which  Bishops  Hobart  and  Griswold  were  consecrated,  is 
not  known  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  at  that  session  the  Canon  was 
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pssBed  which,  in  substance,  has  ever  since  been  the  law  of  the 
Church,  regulating  the  practice  of  lay  readers  under  like  cir- 
cmnstances.  Immediately  upon  his  return  to  Rhode  Island, 
onr  good  Bishop  wrote  to  Dr.  Eaton,  of  Christ  Church,  Boston, 
to  make  the  facts  known  to  the  young  gentlemen  at  Cambridge, 
intimating  to  them  in  the  most  kinoUy  manner  that  he  should 
expect  immediate  compliance;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
giving  them  plainly  to  understand  that  non-compliance  would 
present  a  very  serious  bar  to  their  ordination.  Ko  explosive, 
in  any  camp,  ever  produced  greater  consternation.  Amid  the 
comments  of  tliat  community,  to  come  down  from  their  high  pe- 
destal and  to  strip  themselves  of  their  borrowed  plumes,  and  that, 
too,  as  they  at  the  time  supposed,  at  the  behest  of  an  obscure 
country  parson,  jast  made  Bishop,  (for  the  functions  of  General 
Convention  were  at  that  time  very  inadequately  compre* 
hended,)  why,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  An 
indignation  meeting  was  held,  and  the  youngest  of  the  frater- 
nity was  appointed  to  pen  a  remonstrance.  The  reply  made 
him  fully  aware  of  the  saperior  wisdom  of  his  elders  in  per- 
forming such  offices  by  an  inexpert  deputy ;  awakened  him  at 
once  to  the  impropriety  of  the  whole  transaction,  inspired  him 
with  unbounded  respect  and  veneration  for  his  Bishop,  drew 
from  him  a  heartfelt  apology,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
affair.  It  is  believed  that  no  candidate  for  orders  since  then 
ha3  assumed  the  dress  and  place  of  a  clergyman,  though  writ- 
ten sermons  have  sometimes  been  carried  indiscreetly  into  the 
reading-desk  instead  of  the  printed  copy. 

To  illustrate  the  then  prevailing  ignorance  of  Canons,  and 
for  some  time  after,  a  brief  account  will  here  be  given  of  what 
occurred  at  the  writer's  own  admission  to  the  order  of  priests. 
Previous  arrangements  had  been  made  for  its  taking  place  in 
old  St.  Michael's  Church,  Marblehead,  of  which  he  then  had 
charge.  The  assisting  clergymen  were  to  be  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Carlile,  of  Salem,  and  the  Eev.  Charles  Burroughs,  of  Ports- 
month,  fT.  H.,  who,  almost  alone  of  all  the  clergy  of  that 
period,  still  survives,  was  to  preach  the  ordination  sermon. 
Brief  space  was  given  to  the  examination,  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-third  of  June,  1818.  Next  morning,  aboutbreakfast-time, 
one  of  tlie  very  hottest  days  that  ever  glowed  in  June,  it  was 
found  that  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  the  Standing  Committee 
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Papers.  A  majority  of  the  Standing  Committee  resided  in 
Boston.  Up  to  this  time  the  irregular  practice  existed  of  sign- 
ing such  testimonials  without  convening  the  body.  A  special 
messenger  was  dispatched  to  Boston,  with  directions  by  no 
means  to  kill  a  horse,  as  was  said  to  have  been  done  under 
similar  circumstances  in  the  case  of  the  Kev.  Titus  Strong,  of 
Greenfield,  (though  a  hundred  miles  then  intervened,  instead 
of  fourteen,)  but  to  spare  no  expense,  and  to  be  back  in  time 
for  morning  service.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nerv- 
ous  condition  of  body,  and  distracted  state  of  mind,  on  the 
part  of  the  candidate,  on  this  sacred  occasion,  until,  early  in 
the  service,  the  Senior  Warden  handed  the  papers  to  the 
Bishop  within  the  chancel. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  that  the  candidate  first  saw  a  Pres- 
byter of  the  Church  in  full  canonicals,  cassock  and  all.  Ap- 
proaching the  Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs,  he  said :  "  This  is  a  cassock, 
I  believe.  I  think  I  know  the  names  of  scarf  and  bands,  but 
what  is  the  name  of  this  around  your  waist  ?"  "  Indeed  I 
don't  know,"  said  he,  "  all  that  I  know  is,  if  it  were  on  a  horse 
it  would  be  called  a  circingle !"  Distinctions  in  such  ecdesi- 
ological  niceties  were  little  known  in  those  rude  working  days. 
The  scenes  have  often  been  described  by  many  writers,  which 
accompanied  that  remarkable  attention  to  religion  in  Bristol, 
R.  I.,  in  which  the  ministry  of  the  late  Bishop  Henshaw,  then 
a  very  young  man,  was  much  more  immediately  employed 
than  that  of  Bishop  Griswold,  who  was  much  absent  on  visit- 
ation. It  was  a  real  work  of  God,  wholly  unaided  by  human 
artifices,  and  more  free  than  usual  from  censurable  extrava- 
gances ;  and  the  good  fruits  remain  unto  this  day.  The  remote 
human  instrumentality,  as  far  as  the  episcopal  portion  of  the 
community  was  concerned,  most  unquestionably  was  the  long 
years  of  faithful  scriptural  instruction  of  their  rector,  and  the 
influence  of  week-day  evening  meetings  for  familiar  religious 
instruction. 

Other  services,  at  that  time,  made  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  writer's  mind  and  heart,  for  as  yet  he  was  comparatively  a 
stranger  to  the  worship  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Still  the 
impressions  are  very  vivid  of  the  tender  seriousness,  the  sub- 
dued fervor,  the  heart-searching  faithfulness  of  the  preaching 
and  exhortations  of  Bishop  Griswold  during  that  remarkable 
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aeason.    He  showed  himself  preeminently  to  be  a  wise  master- 
builder. 

During  the  winter  of  1816-17,  a  class  of  four  young  men, 
for  the  purposes  of  stndy,  nnder  the  instmction  and  guidance 
of  our  good  Bishop,  were  daily  assembled  in  the  same  room. 
By  far  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  class,  a  brother  of  the 
present  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  soon  paid  the  sad  penalty  of 
orer-devotion  to  the  muse  and  to  his  books ;  and  after  com* 
mencing  his  ministry  in  Virginia  with  the  most  animating' 
prospects  of  success,  was  called  to  put  off  his  armor  before  he 
had  fairly  girded  it  on«  Two  others  have  attained  to  the  hon- 
ore  of  the  Doctorate,  and  now,  in  a  green  old  age,  (old  age  I 
it  does  not  seem  possible !)  are  still  preaching  the  "  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God ;"  one  of  them  having  for  years  held  aloft 
the  Gospel  banner  in  a  foreign  land,  constrained  by  "  the  love  of 
Christ,"  and  strongly  feeling  that  he  was  '^  a  debtor  to  the 
Greeks."  We  had  regular  seasons  for  calling — separately,  or 
in  company — ^upon  the  Bishop,  and  often  has  he  been  addressed 
by  his  friend  Eastburn,  "  Come,  you  must  call  with  me,  or 
else  we  shall  have  a  Quaker  meeting ;"  for  the  one  was  diffi- 
dent, the  other  decidedly  taciturn ;  and  it  required  some  little 
acquaintance  with  the  good  Bishop's  peculiar  ways  to  draw 
him  out,  when  few  could  prove  as  entertaining — ^none  as  in* 
stmctive. 

His  qualities  as  a  guide  and  teacher,  however,  were  rather 
n^ative  and  incidental  than  direct.  At  the  time,  there  was  a  ' 
deep  feeling  of  want  both  of  positiveness  and  of  interest  And 
it  was  only  later  in  our  ministry  that  we  became  fully  aware 
how  much  we  were  indebted  to  our  wise  and  experienced 
teacher,  for  a  ready  solution  of  some  hard  polemic  difficulty, 
the  guidance  of  some  apt  and  pithy  maxim,  and  the  suggestion 
of  some  discreet  course  of  action  under  certain  contingencies. 
His  moderate  but  decided  thurchmanship ;  his  happy  distance 
from  either  extreme  of  a  cold  formalism  or  a  wild  enthusiasm ; 
the  prominence  he  gave  to  the  simple  preaching  of  the  cross ; 
the  wise  rules  he  enforced  and  so  discreetly  acted  upon,  of 
conmiending  the  Church  to  those  without,  at  the  same  time 
that  no  needless  offense  was  given,  made  an  impression  upon 
his  many  students  far  more  valuable  than  any  amount  of  mere 
book-leaming. 
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Some  years  later,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  writer  was  the 
companion  in  travel  with  the  Bishop  in  a  stage-coach  from 
Bristol  to  Boston.  His  nsnal  gravity  was  observed  to  amount 
even  to  sadness  and  profound  depression  of  spirits.  At  length 
he  stated  its  cause.  An  ecclesiastical  council  had  lately  given 
a  decision  in  a  difficulty  which  had  arisen  between  the  Hev. 
Dr.  Jarvis  and  the  Vestry  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Boston; 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  he  had  seen  iit  so 
to  modify  as  to  make  it  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the 
Parish.  Convention  was  about  to  meet,  and  he  had  reason 
to  fear  that  this  action  of  his  would  be  discussed  in  no  very 
friendly  spirit.  If  not  sustained,  he  entertained  serious  fears 
whether  it  would  not  tend  materially  to  weaken  the  just  pow- 
ers of  a  Bishop,  in  such  cases.  It  was  dien  he  was  first  heard 
to  utter  a  sentiment,  afterwards  often  repeated  by  him,  in  vari- 
ous forms,  or  perhaps  then  for  the  first  time  the  expression  of 
it  made  an  indelible  impression :  ^'  I  have  long  since  observed 
that  those  who  entertain  very  exalted  ideas  of  the  respect  and 
deference  which  should  be  paid  to  a  Bishop,  always  mean  pro- 
vided I  were  Bishop."  So  much  sympathy  was  aroused  by 
this  conversation,  that  early  the  next  morning  the  Bishop  was 
called  upon  at  his  lodgings,  which  on  tbis  occasion  were  with  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Gardener,  who,  in  this  matter,  was  warmly  on  his 
side — ^a  private  interview  was  solicited,  and  the  offer  of  serv- 
ices made,  if  they  could  be  of  any  use.  "  No,"  replied  the 
calm  and  courageous  man  of  God,  "  I  never  employ  concerted 
action  in  such  emergencies ;  I  choose  to  commit  my  way  unto 
the  Lord,  and  to  trust  only  and  wholly  in  Him  I"  Accordingly 
he  was  fully  and  nobly  sustained. 

We  were  met  in  Boston  by  a  small  one-horse  carriage,  in 
which  the  Bishop  was  to  make  a  partial  visitation  of  portions 
of  New-Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Communications  made 
under  such  circumstances,  in  a  journey  of  two  hundred  miles, 
are  often  more  free  and  unrestrained  than  during  a  whole  life- 
time, of  somewhat  intimate  intercourse,  besides.  One  of  these 
was  so  characteristic  as  to  have  been  recorded  at  the  time, 
though  that  record  has  been  mislaid.  The  Bishop  spoke  of  his 
first  settlement.  Great  was  the  want  of  clergy  in  Connecticut, 
at  the  time ;  but  small  indeed  was  the  pecuniary  inducement 
to  choose  the  sacred  profession.    Three  calls  were  before  him 
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at  the  same  moment,  but  neither  of  them  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  growing  family.  The  6hor^6ighted  prudence  of  most 
men  would  have  made  choice  of  the  best  of  them.  His  larger 
sagaciijr  led  him  to  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion,  foreseeing 
that  when  a  near,  inevitable  separation  should  take  place,  as  it 
soon  did  by  his  removal  to  Bristol,  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
bring  about  a  dissolution  of  his  connection,  and  with  far  less 
likelihood  of  being  exposed  to  censure,  or  suspected  of  un- 
worthy motives. 

The  morning  of  the  lasc  day  of  their  common  journey,  found 
them,  for  a  special  reason,  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to 
reach  a  certain  place,  of  making  a  circuitous  journey  of  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  miles,  upon  river-bottoms  and  over  a  level 
road ;  or  of  selecting  a  much  shorter  route  of  about  forty-five 
miles,  but  across  a  country  more  hilly  and  abrupt  than  any 
other  since  travelled,  except  amongst  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
Kentucky,  on  horseback.  It  is  believed  that,  to  relieve  the 
horse,  tlie  Bishop  walked  that  day,  up-hill  and  down-hill,  not 
leas  than  twenty  miles.  Out  of  the  carriage  the  horse  could 
not  well  be  managed,  and  be  continued  to  insist  upon  it,  that 
the  lightest  person  should  do  all  the  driving,  and  himself  all 
the  walking.  Mercy  to  the  dumb  beast — consideration  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  others,  were  ever  uppermost 
in  his  unselfish  nature. 

On  another  occasion,  being  obliged  to  make  a  melancholy 
journey  from  Bhode  Island  into  Connecticut,  on  account  of 
some  great  domestic  sorrow,  in  mid-winter,  and  over  bad 
roads,  he  was  so  unfortunate  in  his  hired  horse,  as  to  have 
been  detained  on  the  way  several  days  longer  than  he  expected, 
greatly  to  his  own  discomfort  and  exposure ;  but  when  asked 
why  he  did  not  urge  his  horse  forward,  liis  only  reply  was  the 
quiet  remark:  " K  a  horse  will  not  go  fast  without  whipping, 
he  must  go  slow  for  all  me." 

Either  during  this  visit  or  some  time  after,  whilst  staying  at 
the  humble  parsonage  in  Middlebury,  Yt,  and  attempting 
some  neceasaiy  official  writing,  owing  to  the  narrow  quarters, 
great  fears  were  entertained  lest  he  should  be  annoyed  and  in- 
terrupted by  the  slight  disturbance  made  by  the  children  at 
play.  As  soon  as  it  was  observed,  he  exclaimed :  '^  Oh  I  never 
mind,  to  me  the  noise  of  children  is  like  the  music  of  birds  I" 
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The  appearance  and  bearing  of  onr  good  Bishop  when  prcisid* 
ing  in  his  own  conventions,  were  abont  the  farthest  possible  from 
severe  and  commanding.  It  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  a  cer^ 
tain  quiet  dignity,  which  always  commanded  respect,  and  repress- 
ed familiarity  or  rudeness.  It  was  not  positive  enough  to  aid 
much  in  facilitating  the  dispatch  of  business,  but  then  it  was  so 
perfectly  firm  and  self-possessed,  and  marked  with  so  much  can- 
dor and  forbearance  towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  and 
with  such  uniform  consideration  of  the  rights,  interests,  and  feel- 
ings of  all  classes  of  persons,  that  it  effectually  secured  all  the  de- 
sirable ends  of  a  more  efficient  presidence.  To  the  few  who  were 
favored  with  the  opportunity  of  watching  his  course,  through  a 
great  number  of  years,  from  the  conventions  of  Massachusetts 
and  Bhode  Island,  when  they  consisted  of  but  a  mere  handful  of 
earnest  yet  inexperienced  men,*  (inexperienced,  it  is  meant, 
not  in  affairs,  but  in  church  business,)  until  he  was  called  upon 
to  preside  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  it  was  delightful  to  observe 
how  exactly  alike  the  good  and  great  man  always  appeared  ; 
pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  quiet  way,  undisturbed  by  con- 
fusion, undismayed  by  opposition,  unmoved  by  demonstrations 
of  growing  reverence  and  -respect.  There  were  a  few  who 
never  could  rise  superior  to  the  depreciating  estimate  which 
they  had  attached  to  him,  simply  because  he  had  not  been 
called  from  some  great  city  parish,  to  preside  over  the  import- 
ant and  growing  interests  of  several  confederate  dioceses.  But 
during  the  whole  period  that  he  acted  as  Presiding  Bishop,  a 
vast  majority  of  those  whose  good  opinion  in  the  councils  of 
the  Church  was  worth  having,  had  come  to  understand  his  ex- 
traordinary endowments  of  mind,  his  wonderful  acquirements 
(considering  his  limited  opportunities)  in  scientific  knowledge 
and  theological  lore,  and  his  still  more  exalted  moral  worth. 

In  the  old  time  there  were  some  men  of  one  generation 
'^  who  stoned  the  prophets ;"  and  some  of  another  generation 
"  who  built  their  sepulchres."  In  the  case  of  our  good  Bishop 
there  were  some  of  the  same  generation  who  did  both.  It  was 
not  until  after  he  ceased  to  walk  amongst  men,  that  all  began 
to  be  sensible  that  they  had  been  '^  entertaining  an  angel  un- 
awares." Living,  all  were  ready  to  pronounce  him  a  good  man  ; 
now  that  he  is  dead,  few  will  deny  that  he  was  equally  great 

After  enjoying  somewhat  enlarged  opportunities  of  compar* 
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ing  the  maxims  of  administration  of  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tingnisbed  of  onr  first  class  of  Bishops,  in  their  respective  dio- 
ceses, the  writer  feels  no  hesitation,  as  far  as  he  is  capable  of 
jadging,  in  pronouncing  in  favor  of  those  which  the  sonnd 
oommon-eense,  npright  mind,  and  kind  feeling  of  Bishop  Gris- 
wold  very  early  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  con- 
dnct ;  and  what  is  more,  he  strictly  and  conscientionsly  ad- 
hered to  the  maxims  thns  self-imposed,  for  to  a  great  extent 
they  were  self-imposed,  since  they  grew  out  of  the  exigencies 
of  a  branch  of  the  Ghurcli  placed  under  new,  peculiar,  and 
most  difScult  and  trying  circumstances.  All  previous  experi- 
ence of  Bishops,  whether  in  the  Gyprianic  or  subsequent  ages ; 
whether  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  amongst  the  Non- Jurors, 
was  of  very  limited  applicability  here.  And  few  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts  in  the  case  will  doubt  that  the  interests  of 
the  Church  through  all  iN'ew-England,  would  best  be  promoted 
bv  a  careful  observance  of  these  maxims. 

Eeference  to  a  single  trait  more  will  close  this  sketch.  '^  He 
was  indeed  a  man,  who  had  seen  affliction  at  the  rod  of  His 
mouth !"  "  The  Almighty,"  for  a  long  period,  seemed  to  have 
aasafled  him  with  '^  all  his  storms."  Of  a  large  and  remark- 
ably fine  family  of  children,  most  had  passed  away  before  he 
reinoved  fipom  Bristol.  The  wife  of  his  youth  was  taken  from 
his  side,  in  a  moment,  by  almost  instantaneous  death.  Though 
not  a  demonstrative  man,  he  was  well  known  to  be  a  person  of 
very  deep,  tender,  and  abiding  sensibilities.  ^^  But  he  was 
dumb ;  he  opened  not  his  mouth,  his  God  had  done  it ;"  and 
he  that  had  long  preached  that  the  afflicted  should  not  mur- 
mur, should  he  complain  ?  It  entered  into  his  very  soul  and 
served  to  mould  his  whole  character.  He  was  uniformly  as 
patient  and  submissive  as  a  little  child.  As  a  passing 
stranger  remarked,  who  knew  him  well,  but  had  never  heard 
tlie  particulars  of  his  domestic  affliction,  as  he  looked  over  into 
the  narrow  burial-ground  in  the  rear  of  the  little  church  in 
Bristol,  and  asked  whose  were  those  eight  uniform  white  mar- 
ble head-stones  all  in  a  row,  and  was  told  that  they  were  in 
memory  of  eight  grown  children  of  the  Bishop,  "  Ah  1"  he 
exdaimed,  *^  I  now  understand  why  he  is  so  much  better  than 
other  men!"  B.  B.  S. 

September  16^A,  1858. 


Art.  IL— bishop   WHITE    ON   EPISCOPACY    AND 

THE  SUCCESSION. 

[The  following  pamphlet,  now  almost  oat  of  print,  was  printed  hj  Bish(^ 
White  in  1762,  and,  although  not  under  his  name,  the  first  in  the  catalogue 
of  puhlications  "  compiled  almost  entirely  from  lists  left  hy  him,"  given  to 
us  hy  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  Memoirs.  (Mem.  of  Bp.  White,  hy  Dr.  Wilson, 
p.  804.) 

Of  this  pamphlet  Bishop  A.  Potter,  in  his  sketch  of  Bp.  White,  (Potter's 
Discourses  and  Charges,  p.  289,)  thus  speaks : 

"  The  peace  of  1*783  had  not  heen  concluded  before  he  had  sketched  out,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *  The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  considered,'  a  plan  for  the 
oi^ganization  of  our  in&nt  communion,  which  shows  the  comprehensiFe  fikUl  of  a 
statesman,  and  which  ultimately  commended  itself  to  genend  acQeptanee;  The 
essential  unity  of  the  whole  American  Church  as  a  national  Church,  its  independ- 
ence of  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  the  entire  separation  of  the  ^iritual  and  temporal 
authority,  the  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  legislation  and  government  of  the 
Church,  and  the  election  of  its  ministers  of  every  grade,  the  equality  of  all  parishei^ 
and  a  threefold  organization,  (diocesan,  provincial,  and  general,)  were  fundamental 
principles  in  his  plan,  as  they  were  in  that  which  was  finally  adopted. 

*^  To  conceive  such  a  plan,  however,  was  much  easier  than  to  secure  its  adoption. 
The  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered  were  such  as  might  well  have  appalled 
any  spirit  less  calm  and  patient,  less  resolute  and  trustful  thaa  his  own.  lliis  is 
not  the  place,  nor  is  now  the  time,  in  which  to  set  forth  the  unyielding  serenity  of 
soul,  the  un&iling  courtesy  and  kindness^  the  true  modesty  and  self-forgetfulnesa^ 
the  calm  sobriety  of  judgment,  the  independence  of  personal  considerations,  and  the 
straightforward  honesty  and  zeal  which  gradually  won  to  him  the  confidence  of  all 
hearts,  and  which  enabled  him  at  length  to  secure  the  cordial  acceptance  of  eveiy 
important  feature  in  his  original  plan.  To  develop  these  services  in  fhll  will  he 
the  duty  of  the  fiiture  historian ;  and  upon  that  historian  will  devolve  the  grateful 
task  of  showing  how  his  steady  hand  guided  the  system  as  it  went  into  operation ; 
and  how,  through  the  gradous  goodness  of  Grod,  for  more  than  forty  years  to  be  in 
every  emergency  its  most  honored  and  trusted  administrator." 

On  what  fundamental  principles  this  system  rests,  our  readers  will  now 
see. — ^Ed.  Ep.  Rev.] 
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To  form  «n  idea  of  the  sitaation  of  the  Episcopal*  ChurcheB  in  the  pre- 
heat crisis,  we  most  obsenre  the  change  their  religious  system  has  under- 
gone in  the  late  Rerolution. 

On  whatever  principles  the  independence  of  the  United  States  may  be 
sqipoeed  to  rest ;  whether  merely  on  establishments  which  have  very  probable 
appearances  of  being  permanent,  or  on  withdrawing  the  protection  of  the 
former  soTereign,  or  (as  the  author  of  these  sheets  believes)  on  the  inherent 
li^t  of  the  community  to  resist  and  effectually  to  exclude  unconstitutional 
md  oppressive  claims,  there  result  from  it  the  reciprocal  duties  of  protection 
ind  allegiance,  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  sanctions  of  natural  and  re- 
Tcaled  religion. 

It  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that,  in  general,  the  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal Churches  are  friendly  to  the  principles,  on  which  the  present  govern- 
ments were  formed;  a  fiu;t  particularly  obvious  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  Episcopalians,  who  are  a  migority  of  the  citizens,  have  engaged 
and  persevered  in  the  war,  with  as  much  ardor  and  constancy  as  their 
oaighborB.  Many  even  of  those  whose  sentiments  were  at  first  un&vorable 
to  the  Bevolution,  now  wish  for  its  final  establishment  as  a  most  happy 
erent ;  some  from  an  earnest  desire  of  peace,  and  others  fl!om  the  undistin- 
gnifihing  oppressions  and  ravages  of  the  British  armies.  Such  persons  ac- 
eordin^y  acknowledge  allegiance,  and  pay  obedience  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States. 

Inconsastent  with  the  duties  resulting  tcom  this  all^iance,  would  be  their 
subjection  to  any  spiritual  jurisdiction,  connected  with  the  temporal  author- 
ity of  a  foreign  state.  Such  a  dependence  is  contrary  to  the  fimdamental 
principles  of  dvil  society,  and  therefore  can  not  be  required  by  the  Scrip- 
tores;  which,  being  accommodated  to  the  civil  policy  of  the  world  at  large, 
neither  interfered  with  the  constitution  of  states,  as  found  established  at  the 
time  of  tfadr  promulgation,  nor  handed  down  to  succeeding  ages  any  in- 
junction of  such  a  tendency. 


*Tteo«naui.tcnn'*SplMopil**  is  awaPy  ippM^^  amoas  im»  to  th«  Qhnrehes  pinlhMlns  Uie 
hB^mm  prindplM  of  the  Chureli  of  Englud.  It  is  thongbt  hj  Uie  wthor  to  be  folBdeiitly  d»- 
■oripttvi^  ^^>e■ttle  the  other  Epboopel  CbnrohM  in  Amerlea  are  known  hj  nuMS  raovuAn  10 
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To  apply  these  obsezrations  to  the  case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  heretofore  been  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  This  authority  was  deriyed  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  crown ;  which,  though  destitute  of  legal  operation,  found 
a  general  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  churches,  being  exercised  do 
farther  than  to  the  necessary  purposes  of  ordaining  and  licensing  ministerF. 
Hereby  a  connection  was  formed  between  the  spiritual  authority  in  England 
and  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  America,  the  latter  constituting  a  part  of  the 
Bishop  of  London^s  diocese. 

But  this  connection  is  dissolved  by  the  Reyolution.  Had  it  been  a  matter 
of  right,  it  would  have  ceased  with  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  being 
founded  on  consent,  and  the  ground  changed,  it  can  not  be  allowed  of  in 
future,  consistently  with  the  duties  resulting  from  our  allegiance."^  £yen 
suppose  the  Bishop  of  London  hereafter  exempted,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
from  the  necessity  of  exacting  the  oaths,  a  dependence  on  his  Lordship  and 
his  successors  in  that  See  would  be  liable  to  the  reproach  of  foreign  influ- 
ence, and  render  Episcopalians  less  qualified,  than  those  of  other  commu- 
nions, to  be  intrusted  by  their  country ;  neither  (as  may  be  presumed)  will 
it  be  claimed  after  the  acknowledgment  of  the  ciyil  independence,  being 
contrary  to  a  principle  clearly  implied  in  many  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  of  England,  particularly  in  the  84th  Article  of  Religion,  which  as- 
serts that  **  eyery  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to  ordain, 
change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church,  ordained  only  by 
man's  authority,  so  far  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying."  Though  the 
Episcopal  Churches  in  these  States  will  not  be  national  or  legal  establish- 
ments, the  same  principle  applies,  being  the  danger  of  foreign  jurisdiction. 

The  ecclesiastical  power  oyer  the  greater  number  of  the  churches,  for- 
merly subsisting  in  some  l^slatiye  bodies  on  this  Continent,  is  also  abro- 
gated by  the  Reyolution.  In  the  Southern  States,  where  the  Episcopal 
Churches  were  maintained  by  law,  the  assemblies  might  weU  haye  been 
supposed  empowered,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  branches  of  legislation, 
to  regulate  their  external  goyemment ;  but  now,  when  the  establishments 
are  oyertumed,  it  would  ill  become  those  bodies,  composed  of  men  of  va- 
rious denominations,  (however  respectable  collectively  and  as  individuals,) 
to  enact  laws  for  the  Episcopal  Churches,  which  will  no  doubt,  in  common 
with  others,  claim  and  exercise  the  privilege  of  governing  themselves. 

All  former  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  being  thus  withdrawn,  and  the 
chain  which  held  them  together  broken,  it  would  seem  that  their  future 
continuance  can  be  provided  for  only  by  voluntary  associations  for  union 
and  good  government  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence,  to  dis- 
cover and  ascertain  the  principles  on  which  such  associations  should  be 
framed. 

*  *'  Were  the  British  Colonies  iodependent  of  their  psrent  UBgdom,  the  Episoopsllsiis  tn  this 
ooontry  would  be  s  soelety  independent  of  the  ostloiisl  Ohuroh."  {Dr.  €handUr*§  Appeal 
fdrtk4r  D^find^  p.  118.) 
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CHAPTER    II. 

"Whoeyer  should  coiisider  the  subject  before  us  as  merely  speculatiye,  and 
propose  the  suggestions  of  his  own  judgment  or  fimcy,  without  attention  to 
the  sentiments,  habits,  and  circumstances  of  the  people  interested,  would 
probablj  haye  little  weight,  and  would  unquestionably  not  be  useful.  In 
the  present  inyestigation,  therefore,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  in  yiew  the 
particular  situation  of  the  churches  in  question. 

In  most  cases,  where  spiritual  jurisdiction  has  been  established  or  de- 
fined, such  has  been  the  connection  between  Church  and  State,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  adopt  measures  which  did  not  show  some  traces  of  ac- 
eommodation  to  political  yiews ;  but  this  maybe  ayoided  in  the  present  in- 
stance, where  all  denominations  of  Christians  are  on  a  leyel,  and  no  Church 
is  &rther  known  to  the  public  than  as  a  yoluntary  association  of  individuals 
for  a  lawful  and  useful  purpose.  The  effect  of  this  should  be  the  ayoiding 
of  whateyer  may  giye  the  churches  the  appearance  of  being  subservient  to 
party,  or  tend  to  unite  their  members  on  questions  of  a  civil  nature.  This 
is  onqaestionably  agreeable  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  conceived 
to  be  also,  under  the  present  circumstances,  agreeable  to  good  policy ;  for 
whateyer  Church  shall  aim  at  such  objects,  unless  on  account  of  an  invasion 
of  their  religious  privileges,  will  be  suspected  by  all  others,  as  aiming  at  the 
exclusive  government  of  the  country. 

In  the  parent  Church,  though  whatever  regards  religion  may  be  enacted 
by  the  clergy  in  Convocation,  it  must  afterwards  have  the  sanction  of  all 
other  orders  of  men,  comprehended  in  the  Parliament  It  will  be  necessary 
to  deviate  from  the  practice  (though  not  from  the  principles)  of  that  Church, 
by  conyening  the  clergy  and  laity  in  one  body.  The  former  will  no  doubt 
haye  an  influence  proportioned  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  their  piety  and 
learning ;  but  it  will  never  (it  is  presumed)  wish  to  usurp  an  exclusive  right 
of  regulation ;  a  sentiment  which  can  not  more  properly  be  expressed  than 
in  the  following  words  of  that  great  defender  of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr. 
Hooker :  "  The  most  natural  and  religious  course  of  making  laws,  is  that 
the  matter  of  them  be  taken  from  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  in  those  things 
which  they  are  to  concern.  In  matters  of  God,  to  set  down  a  form  of 
prmyer,  a  solemn  confession  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  and  cere- 
monies meet  for  the  exercise  of  our  religion,  it  were  unnatural  not  to  think 
the  pastors  and  bishops  of  our  souls,  a  great  deal  more  fit  than  men  of 
secular  trades  and  callings — ^howbeit  when  all  that  the  wisdom  of  all  sorts 
can  do  is  done  for  the  devising  of  laws  in  the  Church,  it  is  the  general  con- 
sent of  all  that  giveth  them  the  form  and  vigor  of  laws.**  *  And  in  another 
place :  ^*But  were  it  so  that  the  clergy  might  give  laws  to  all  the  rest,  for- 
asmuch as  eyery  estate  doth  desire  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their  own  li- 
berties, it  is  easy  to  see  how  injurious  this  would  prove  to  men  of  other 
conditions.**  t 

The  power  of  electing  a  superior  order  of  ministers,  ought  to  be  in  the 

•Soel«ltttleiaPoafy,IK4:8.  ^Pa8e4ST. 
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clergy  and  laity  together,  they  being  both  interested  in  the  choice.  In 
England,  the  bishops  are  appointed  by  the  civil  authority,  which  was  an 
usurpation  of  the  Crown  at  the  Norman  conquest,  but  since  confirmed  by 
acts  of  Parliament  The  primitiye  churches  were  generally  supplied  by  po- 
pular elections ;  eyen  in  the  city  of  Rome,  the  priviiege  of  electing  the  bishops 
continued  with  the  people  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century ;  and  near  those 
times,  there  are  resolves  of  councils  that  none  shall  be  promoted  to  eccle- 
siastical dignities,  but  by  the  election  of  the  clergy  and  people.  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  this  right  vested  in  numerous  bodies,  occasioned  great  dis- 
orders, which  it  is  expected  will  be  avoided  when  the  people  shall  exercise 
the  right  of  representation. 

Deprivation  of  the  superior  order  of  clergy,  should  also  be  in  the  Church 
at  large.  In  England  it  has  been  sometimes  done  by  the  civil  authority, 
particularly  in  the  instances  of  Queen  Mary*s  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  non-juring  Bishops  at  the  Revolution,  which 
last  occasioned  a  separation  from  the  National  Church,  Sancroft  and  the 
others  being  still  considered  by  their  advocates  as  bishops  of  their  respective 
sees,  and  Tillotson  and  his  associates,  reprobated  by  them  as  schismatics. 
So  far  is  the  civil  policy  of  England  from  permitting  an  entire  separation  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  that  in  Queen  Ann's  reign,  when  Bishop  Watson 
was  deprived  for  immorality,  it  was  allowed  that  as  a  peer  he  might  have 
objected  to  the  Archbishop's  jurisdiction,  provided  he  had  pleaded  his  pri- 
vilege in  time.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  interference  of  the  civil  authority 
in  such  instances  as  the  preceding,  has  been  considered  by  many  as  incon- 
sistent with  ecclesiastical  principles ;  an  objection  which  will  be  avoided, 
when  deprivation  can  only  be  under  regulations  enacted  by  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  churches,  and  by  an  authority  entirely  ecclesiastical  It  is 
presumed  that  none  will  so  far  mistake  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  to  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  depriving  a  bishop. 

In  England,  dioceses  have  been  formed  before  parishes,  a  church  sup- 
poses one  common  flock,  subject  to  a  bishop  and  sundxy  collegiate  pres- 
byters, without  the  idea  of  its  being  necessarily  divided  into  smaller  com- 
munities, connected  with  their  respective  parochial  clergy ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  introduced  some  time  after  the  conversion  of  the  nation  to  the 
Christian  faith.  One  natural  consequence  of  this  distinction  will  be,  to 
retain  in  each  church  every  power  that  need  not  be  delegated  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  Another  will  be  an  equality  of  the  churches,  and  not,  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  subjection  of  all  parish  churches  to  their  respective  cathedrals. 

The  last  circumstance  to  be  here  mentioned,  is  the  impossibility  that  the 
churches  should  provide  a  support  for  that  superior  order  of  clergy,  to 
which  their  acknowledged  principles  point ;  of  consequence,  the  duty  as- 
signed to  that  order,  ought  not  materially  to  interfere  with  their  employ- 
ments in  the  station  of  parochial  clergy ;  the  superintendence  of  each  will 
therefore  be  confined  to  a  small  district — a  favorite  idea  with  all  moderate 
Episcopalians. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  the  outlines  of  a  frame  of  Church  government 
founded  on  the  preceding  sentiments. 
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The  author  offers  the  following  sketch  of  a  frame  of  gOTemment,  though 
he  is  far  from  thinking^t  complete ;  to  make  it  so,  even  according  to  his 
own  ideas,  would  carry  him  hejond  the  compass  intended  in  this  essaj. 

As  the  churches  in  question  extend  oyer  an  immense  space  of  country,  it 
can  never  be  expected  that  representatives  fit>m  each  church  should  as- 
semble in  one  place ;  it  will  be  more  conyenient  for  them  to  associate  in 
small  districts,  fit>m  which  representatiyes  may  be  sent  to  three  different 
bodies,  the  continent  being  supposed  to  be  divided  into  that  number  of 
larger  districts.   From  these  may  be  elected  a  body  representing  the  whole. 

In  each  smaller  district,  there  should  be  elected  a  general  Vestry  or  Con- 
vention, oonsisHng  of  a  convenient  number  (the  minister  to  be  one)  from 
the  vestxy  or  congr^ation  of  each  church,  or  of  every  two  or  more  churches, 
according  to  their  respective  ability  of  supporting  a  minister.  They  should 
dect  a  clergyman  their  permanent  president,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
other  clergymen,  to  be  also  appointed  by  the  body,  may  exercise  such 
powers  as  are  purely  spiritoal,  particularly  that  of  admitting  to  the  min- 
istzy ;  the  presiding  clergyman  and  others  to  be  liable  to  be  deprived  for 
just  causes,  by  a  fiur  process,  and  under  reasonable  laws ;  meetings  to  be 
held  as  often  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  assemblies  in  the  three  liu'ger  districts  may  consist  of  a  convenient 
number  of  members,  sent  from  each  of  the  smaller  districts  severally  with- 
in their  bounds,  equally  composed  of  clergy  and  lai^,  and  voted  for  by 
those  orders  promiscuously ;  the  presiding  clergyman  to  be  always  one, 
and  these  bodies  to  meet  once  in  every  year. 

The  continental  representative  body  may  consist  of  a  convenient  number 
from  each  of  the  larger  districts,  formed  equally  of  clergy  and  laity,  and 
among  the  clergy,  formed  equally  of  presiding  ministers  and  others ;  to 
meet  statedly  once  in  three  years.  The  use  of  this,  and  the  preceding  re- 
presentative bodies,  is  to  make  such  regulations,  and  receive  appeals  in  such 
matters  only  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  for  their  continuing  one  religious 
communion. 

These  are  (what  was  promised)  no  more  than  outlines,  which  it  will  not 
be  proper  to  dismiss  without  a  few  observations  on  the  degree  of  power  to 
be  exercised  in  matters  of  fiuth,  worship,  and  government 

For  the  doctrinal  part,  it  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  demand  of  all  ad- 
mitted to  the  ministry,  or  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  legislation,  the  questions 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Ordination,  which  extend  no  farther  than  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  fidth  and  life ;  yet  some  gene- 
ral sanction  may  be  given  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  reOgion,  so  as  to 
adopt  their  leading  sense,*  which  is  here  proposed  rather  as  a  chain  of 

*  Bappose^  tat  Instance,  a  form  BttKHBLiso  thit  which  Dr.  Ferdlnando  Warner, «  Uto  ecele- 
riastteel  hictorian  of  the  Epteeopa]  Chareh,  wj%  (Book  16)  wm  propoeed  In  the  rrign  of  Chwlei  II., 
by  the  Lord-keeper  Brtdgman,  Bishop  Wilkina,  end  Chief-Jostlce  Hele,  "to  aerre  Inateed  of  ell 
famer  MhaerlptSoiML"   The  liotm  was  this:  "I  do  herelrf  profeas  and  declare,  that  I  approro 
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union,  than  for  exacting  entire  uniformitj  of  sentiment  If  the  last  he  con- 
sidered as  a  desirahle  object,  the  articles  have  undeniably  been  found  insuf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  which  is  not  here  said  from  an  opinion  that  such 
was  the  intention  of  the  compilers,  but  rather  with  a  conviction  that  thej 
designedly  left  room  for  a  considerable  latitude  oflsentiment ;  if  to  the  above 
there  be  objected  the  danger  of  a  public  opposition  between  ministers,  this 
obvious  answer  may  be  made :  that  the  strictest  tests  ever  devised,  can  not 
be  so  effectual  to  prevent  such  conduct,  as  the  regulations  contained  in  the 
58d  Canon,  which  considers  it  as  indecent  an4  punishable,  independently 
of  the  merits  of  the  doctrines  litigated. 

As  to  divine  worship,  there  must  no  doubt  be  somewhere  the  power 
of  making  necessary  and  convenient  alterations  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
But  it  ought  to  be  used  with  great  moderation ;  otherwise  the  communion 
will  become  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  smaller  ones,  all  differing 
from  one  another,  and  from  that  in  England,  from  whence  we  may  expect 
considerable  numbers  to  migrate  hereafter  to  this  country,  who,  if  they 
find  too  wide  a  deviation  from  the  ancient  practice,  will  probably  form  an 
independent  communion  of  their  own.  Whatever  may  in  other  respects  be 
determined  on  this  head,  it  is  presumed  the  Episcopidians  are  generally  at- 
tached to  that  characteristic  of  their  communion,  which  prescribes  a  settled 
form  of  prayer. 

On  the  subject  of  government,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  there  is 
great  truth  and  beauty  in  the  following  observation  of  the  present  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph :  "  The  great  art  of  governing  consists  in  not  governing  too 
much."  Perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient,  .if  an  immoral  life  were  followed 
by  exclusion  from  the  sacrament  and  ecclesiastical  employment;  depri- 
vation from  church-benefices  following,  of  course.  The  above  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  excluding  the  enforcing  such  rules  as  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve decency  and  order.  As  to  excommunication,  or  an  entire  separation 
from  the  Church,  however  necessary  it  was  in  the  primitive  ages,  when 
Christianity  itself  being  not  generally  known,  and  misrepresented  as  a 
sanction  for  lewdness,  treason,  and  clandestine  murders,  must  have  been 
essentially  wounded  by  the  immoralities  of  any  of  its  professors ;  there  is 
great  room  to  doubt  of  there  being  the  same  use  in  it  at  present,  when  the 
vices  of  a  professing  Christian  are  universally  known  to  be  opposite  to  the 
precepts  of  his  religion.  Such  are  the  tyranny  and  hypocrisy  too  frequently 
arising  from  the  exereise  of  this  power,  that  it  may  be  thought  safest  to 
leave  men  to  those  great  sanctions  of  duty,  the  will  of  God,  and  a  future 
retribution — attended,  as  they  will  generally  be  with  a  sense  of  shame,  dis- 
suading from  actions  so  notoriously  scandalous,  as  to  be  a  foundation  for 
chureh  censures. 

the  doctrine,  worship,  and  government  establlsbed  In  the  Church  of  England,  aa  containing  all 
things  neceaaary  to  aalvation,  and  that  I  will  not  endearor  by  myself  or  any  other,  directly  or  la- 
dlreotly,  to  bring  In  any  doctrine  contrary  to  that  which  Is  ao  established;  and  I  do  hereby  pro- 
mise, that  I  will  contlnae  In  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  will  not  do  any  thing 
to  disturb  the  peace  thereof.** 
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In  the  preoeding  pages,  the  idea  of  superintending  ministers,  has  been 
introdneed ;  but  not  a  word  has  been  said  of  the  succession  supposed  neces- 
mrj  to  constitute  the  Episcopal  character ;  and  this  has  been  on  purpose 
pOBlponed,  as  demanding  a  more  minute  discussion. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

On  the  subject  of  Episcopacy,  the  general  opinion  of  the  churches  in 
qnestion  is  of  peculiar  importance,  yet  it  can  be  collected  only  from  cir- 
cmnstanoes ;  to  assist  in  ascertaining  it,  the  two  following  fiusts  are  stated:. 

WhereTer  these  churches  have  been  erected,  the  ecclesiastical  gOYemment 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  adhered  to ;  they  have  depended  on  the 
English  Bishops  for  ordination  of  their  Clergy,  and  on  no  occasion  expressed 
a  diasatisfiurtion  with  Episcopacy.  This,  considering  the  liberty  they  enjoyed 
in  common  with  others,  of  forming  their  churches  on  whatever  plan  they 
liked  best,  is  a  presumptiye  proof  of  their  preferring  the  Episcopal  goyern- 
nent,  especially  as  it  subjected  them  under  the  former  connection  to  many 
inoonTeniencies,  such  as  sending  to  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  for 
ordination,  the  scandal  sometimes  brought  on  the  Church  by  the  ordination 
of  low  and  yidous  persons,*  the  di£Sculty  of  getting  rid  of  immoral  minis- 
ten,  and  that  seyeral  of  the  Clergy  formed  attachments  of  which  this 
eoontry  has  been  always  jealous,  and  which  haye  at  last  proved  extremely 
pr^odidal  to  her  interests. 

On  the  other  hand  there  can  not  be  produced  an  instance  of  laymen  in 
America,  unless  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  settlements,  soliciting  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Bishop  ;t  it  was  probably  by  a  great  miyority  of  them  thought 
an  hasardous  experiment  How  fiur  the  prerogatiye  of  the  King  as  head  of 
the  Church  might  be  construed  to  extend  over  the  Colonies,  whether  a 
Bishop  would  bring  with  him  that  part  of  the  law  which  respects  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  and  whether  the  civil  powers  vested  in  the  Bishops  in  England 
would  accompany  that  order  to  America,  were  questions  which,  for  aught 
they  knew,  would  include  principles  and  produce  consequences  dangerous 
md  destructive  to  their  civil  rights,  t 

From  these  two  facts  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  Episcopalians  on  this 

*  CknenUSj  hf  deoeptlona  on  the  BUhop  of  London. 

t  If  tbere  haa  been  anj,  It  most  hare  been  fhnn  io  tew  as  rather  to  corroborate  than  weaken 
the  emtlmmit  eonTeyed. 

X  WbeAfaer  the  abore  appendages  would  hare  accompanied  an  BngUeh  BJfhop  to  America,  the 
aothor  k  no  jndge.  That  thej  were  generally  feared  by  the  Episcopalian  laity*  he  thinks  the 
only  way  of  aceonntlng  for  the  cold  reception  they  gaye  (a  fact  nnlrersaUy  known)  to  erery 
propositioB  for  the  Introdoetion  of  a  Bishop.  Those  who  pleaded  for  the  measnre  on  a  plan 
pvely  spMloalt  thoo^t  he  wonld  not  be  InTested  by  the  laws  of  Sngland,  with  such  powers ; 
bat  la  case  it  had  prored  otherwise,  they  proposed  the  limiting  him  by  act  of  Parliament.  What 
the  people  would  haye  thooght  of  measures  which  most  hare  required  an  act  of  that  body  to 
reader  them  harmless,  no  person  Ibnnerty  aeipialnted  with  their  temper  and  sentiments  need 
be  leld;  and  whsthartheyjndged  right  or  not,  recent  erents  have  abundantly  shown. 
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continent  will  wish  to  institute  among  themselres  an  Episcopal  gorenunent 
as  soon  as  it  shall  appear  practicable,  and  that  this  govemment  will  not  be 
attended  with  the  danger  of  tyranny,  either  temporal  or  spiritual. 

But  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  succession  can  not  at  present  be 
obtained.  From  the  parent  Church  most  unquestionably  it  can  not ;  whether 
from  any  is  presumed  to  be  more  than  we  can  at  present  be  informed.  But 
the  proposal  to  constitute  a  frame  of  government,  the  execution  of  which 
shall  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of  persons  unknown,  differing  from  us  in 
language,  habits,  and  perhaps  in  rdigious  principles,  has  too  ludicrous  an 
appearance  to  deserve  consideration ;  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  war 
in  which  our  country  is  engaged,  preclude  us  from  procuring  the  succession 
in  those  quarters  to  which  idone  application  could  consistently  be  made  t 
the  danger  of  offending  the  British  government,  constraining  (perhaps)  a 
refhsal  of  what  it  would  of  course  be  indelicate  for  us  to  ask.  Now,  on  the 
one  hand  to  depart  from  Episcopacy  would  be  giving  up  a  leading  character- 
istic of  the  communion,  which  however  indifferently  considered  as  to  divine 
appointment,  might  be  productive  of  all  the  evils  generally  attending  changes 
of  this  sort  On  the  other  hand,  by  delaying  to  adopt  measures  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ministry,  the  very  existence  of  the  churches  is  hazarded,  the 
duties  of  positive  and  indispensable  obligation  are  neglected. 

The  conduct  meant  to  be  recommended,  as  founded  on  the  preceding 
sentiments,  is  to  include  in  the  proposed  frame  of  government,  a  general 
approbation  of  Episcopacy,  and  a  declaration  of  an  intention  to  procure  the 
succession  as  soon  as  convenientiy  may  be ;  but  in  the  mean  time  to  cany 
the  plan  into  effect  without  waiting  for  the  succession. 

The  first  part  of  this  proposal  is  conceived  to  be  founded  on  the  plain 
dictates  of  propriety,  prudence,  and  moderation ;  for  if  the  undertaking 
proceed  on  acknowledged  principles,  there  will  be  far  less  shock  to  ancient 
habits,  and  less  cause  of  intestine  divisions  than  if  new  principles  are  to  be 
sought  for  and  established.  To  illustrate  this  by  an  allusion :  had  our  old 
govemment  been  so  adjusted  to  the  genius  of  the  people  and  their  present 
circumstances,  as  at  the  Revolution  to  have  required  no  further  change  than 
what  necessarily  arose  from  the  extinction  of  royal  authority,  it  is  obvious 
that  many  pernicious  controversies  would  have  been  prevented.  Such, 
however,  except  in  a  few  instances,  was  not  the  happiness  of  the  colonies. 
But  it  is  precisely  the  situation  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  their  religious 
concerns,  none  of  their  constituent  principles  being  thereby  changed,  but 
what  were  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  King. 

In  the  minds  of  some,  the  idea  of  Episcopacy  will  be  connected  with  that  of 
immoderate  power,  to  which  it  may  be  answered  that  power  becomes  dan- 
gerous, not  from  the  precedency  of  one  man,  but  from  his  being  independ- 
ent Had  Rome  been  governed  by  a  presbytery  instead  of  a  bishop,  and 
had  that  presbytery  been  invested  with  the  independent  riches  and  domin- 
ion  of  the  Papal  See,  it  is  easy  to  conceivo  of  their  acquiring  as  much  power 
over  the  Christian  world  as  was  ever  known  in  a  Gregory  or  a  Paul. 

It  may  be  further  objected  that  Episcopacy  is  anti-Republican,  and  there- 
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lore  opposed  to  those  ideas  which  all  good  citizens  ought  to  promote  for  se- 
cunng  the  petoe  and  happiness  of  the  community.  But  this  supposed  relation 
between  Episcopacj  and  monarchy  arises  from  confounding  English  Episoo- 
pacj  with  the  subject  at  Uurge.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  it  was 
eostomary  to  debi^te  and  determine  in  a  general  concourse  of  all  Christians 
in  the  same  city,  among  whom  the  bishop  was  no  more  than  president. 
Matters  were  indeed  too  often  conducted  tumultuously,  and  after  a  manner 
which  no  prudent  and  peaceable  man  would  wish  to  see  imitated ;  but  the 
diurches  were  not  the  less  episcopal  on  that  account  Very  few  systems 
of  religioos  discipline  on  this  continent  are  equally  republican  with  that 
proposed  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  adage  of  King  James  I.,  '*No 
bishop,  no  king,  and  no  king,  'no  bishop,"  ought  only  to  be  understood 
eoDceming  that  degree  of  episcopal  power  together  with  its  civil  append- 
ages, of  which  he  certainly  meant  it 

But  it  will  be  also  said  that  the  very  name  of  "  Bishop  "  is  offensiye ;  if 
BO,  change  it  for  another ;  let  the  superior  clergyman  be  a  president,  a 
superintendent,  or  in  plain  English,  and  according  to  the  literal  translation 
of  the  original,  an  overseer.  However,  if  names  are  to  be  reprobated  because 
the  powers  annexed  to  them  have  been  abused,  there  are  few  appropriated 
to  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical  distinctions  which  would  retain  their  places 
io  our  catalogue. 

The  other  part  of  the  proposal  was  an  immediate  execution  of  the  plan, 
without  waiting  for  the  Episcopal  succession.  This  is  founded  on  the  pre- 
somption  that  the  worship  of  God  and  the  instruction  and  reformation  of  the 
people  are  the  principal  objects  of  ecdesiastioal  discipline ;  if  so,  to  relin- 
quish them  from  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  Episcopacy  is  sacrificing  the 
mbstance  to  the  ceremony. 

It  will  be  said,  we  ought  to  continue  as  we  are  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing it  hereafter.  But  are  the  acknowledged  ordinances  of  Christ^s  holy 
religion  to  be  suspended  for  years,  perhaps  as  long  as  the  present  generation 
fihaO  continue,  out  of  delicacy  to  a  disputed  point,  and  that  relating  only  to 
externals  f  It  is  submitted,  how  far  such  ideas  encourage  the  suspicion  of 
want  of  attachment  to  any  particular  church  except  so  fiur  as  is  subservient 
to  some  civil  system.  All  the  obligations  of  conformity  to  the  divine  ordi- 
nances, all  the  arp:uments  which  prove  the  connection  between  public  wor- 
ship and  the  morals  of  a  people,  combine  to  urge  the  adopting  some  speedy 
measures  to  provide  for  the  public  ministry  in  these  churches ;  if  such  as 
have  been  above  recommended  should  be  adopted,  and  the  Episcopal  sue- 
ceflrimi  afterwards  obtained,  any  supposed  imperfections  of  the  intermediate 
ordinations  might,  if  it  were  judged  proper,  be  supplied  without  acknow- 
ledging their  nullity  by  a  conditional  ordination  resembling  that  of  condi- 
tional baptism  in  the  Liturgy ;  the  above  was  an  expedient  proposed  by 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  Bishops  Patrick,  Stillingfleet,  and  others  at  the 
Bevolution,  and  had  been  actually  practised  in  Ireland  by  Archbishop 
BnunhalL* 
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But  it  will  be  said,  the  dropping  the  saocesdon  eTen  for  a  time  would  be 
a  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  prejudice 
is  too  common  not  to  deserve  particular  attention. 


CHAPTER    V. 

It  would  bo  to  the  greatest  degree  surprising  if  the  Church  of  England, 
acknowledged  by  all  Protestant  churches  to  lay  a  sufficient  stress  on  the 
essential  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel,  should  be  found  so  immoder- 
ately attached  to  a  matter  of  external  ordec  as  must  in  some  cases  be  ruin- 
ous to  her  communion.  But,  far  from  this,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  a  temporary  departure  from  Episcopacy  in  the  present  instance  would 
be  warranted  by  her  doctrines,  by  her  practice,  and  by  the  principles  on 
which  Episcopal  goyemment  is  asserted. 

Whatever  that  Church  holds  must  be  included  in  the  "  thirty-nine  articles 
of  religion  ;*'  which  were  evidently  intended  for  a  comprehensive  system  of 
necessary  doctrine.  But  what  say  these  articles  on  the  present  subject  ? 
Simply  that  '*  the  book  of  consecration  of  archbishops  and  bishops  and  the 
ordering  of  priests  and  deacons,  doth  contiun  all  things  necessary  thereunto ; 
neither  hath  it  any  thing  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  and  ungodly.^**  The 
canons  speak  the  same  sense,  censuring  those  who  shall  "  affirm  that  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  England  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  etc.,  is 
anti-Christian  or  repugnant  to  the  word  of  Qod.'*t  And  those  who  **  shall 
affirm  that  the  form  and  manner  of  making  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  containeth  any  thing  in  it  that  is  repugnant  to  the  word  of 
God,  or  that  they  who  are  thus  made  bishops,  etc.,  are  not  lawfully  made, 

etc."t 

How  can  such  moderation  of  sentiment  and  expression  be  justified,  if  the 
Episcopal  succession  be  so  binding  as  to  allow  no  deviation  in  a  case  of 
extreme  necessity  ?  Had  the  Church  of  England  decreed  concerning  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord^s  Supper,  only  that  they  were  not  repugnant  to  the  word 
of  God,  "  and  that  her  offices  for  those  sacraments  were  not  superstitious  and 
ungodly,"  would  she  not  be  censured  by  almost  all  Christendom,  as  re- 
nouncing the  obligations  of  those  sacraments  ?  Equally  improper  would  be 
the  application  of  such  moderate  expressions  to  Episcopacy  if  (as  some 
imagine)  she  considers  it  to  be  as  much  binding  as  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s 
Supper. 

The  book  of  consecration  and  ordination  carries  the  idea  no  farther,  except 
that  the  prefiice  as  altered  at  the  Restoration  (for  it  was  not  so  in  the  old 
prefiice)  affirms  that  "  from  the  apostles*  times  there  have  been  these  orders 
in  Christ's  Church,  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons."  But  there  is  an  evident 
difference  between  this  and  the  asserting  the  unlawfulness  of  deviating  frx)m 
that  practice  in  an  instance  extraordinary  and  unprovided  for. 

^  Article  86.  t  Oftnon  T.  %  Canon  6. 
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Next  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  let  ns  inquire  whether  her  practice 
viD  famish  us  with  a  precedent  to  justify  the  liberty  we  plead. 

Muiy  of  the  English  Protestants,  during  the  persecution  by  Queen  Mary, 
took  reluge  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  in  Qermany  and  C^eva^ 
When  Protestantism  reyived  at  the  auspicious  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  cloud  was  gathering  on  the  continent  in  consequence 
of  the  Emperor's  yictories  oyer  the  princes  of  the  Smalcaldic  league,  many 
of  the  exiles  returned  to  their  native  land,  some  of  whom,  during  their 
ibeenoe  had  been  ordained  according  to  the  customs  of  the  countries  where 
they  had  resided ;  these  were  admitted  without  redrdination  to  preach  and 
hold  benefices ;  one  of  them*  was  promoted  to  a  deanry,  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  several  of  them  were  endeavoring  to  make  innovations  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  it  was  provided  in  a  law  (is'th  Elizabeth  12)  that  **  whoever 
shall  pretend  to  be  a  priest  or  minister  of  Qod's  holy  word,  by  reason  of 
any  other  form  of  institution,  consecration,  or  ordering,  than  the  form  set  forth 
bj  act  of  Parliament  before  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  Christ  next  ensu- 
ing, shall  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop declare  his  assent,  and  sub- 
scribe to  all  the  articles  of  religion  agreed  on,  etc'^t  Here  existed  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  not  provided  for  in  the  institutions  for  common  use ;  the 
exigency  of  the  case  seems  to  have  been  considered,  and  there  followed  a 
toteration,  if  not  implied  approbation,  of  a  departure  in  that  instance  from 
episcopal  ordination.  There  can  not  be  expected  another  example,  because 
no  similar  instance  of  necessity  has  happened,  imless  that  at  the  Restoration 
be  considered  as  such ;  but  it  is  presumed  no  stress  will  be  laid  on  the 
omission  of  the  like  indulgence  at  that  period,  when  the  minds  of  the  ruling 
Episcopalians,  irritated  by  sufferings,  were  less  intent  on  conciliation  than 
on  retaliation.} 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  authority  of  Epis- 
copacy is  asserted. 

The  advocates  for  this  form  maintain  that  there  having  been  an  episcopal 
power  originally  lodged  by  Jesus  Christ  with  his  Apostles,  and  by  them  ex- 
ercised generally  in  person,  but  sometimes  by  delegation,  (as  in  the  instances 
of  Timothy  and  Titus,)  the  same  was  conveyed  by  them  before  their  decease 
to  one  pastor  in  each  church,  which  generally  comprehended  all  the  Christ- 
ians in  a  dty  and  a  convenient  surrounding  district    Thus  were  created 

•  Whttini^iam. 

tBfafaop  Bonet  uyi  (Hlstorj  of  his  own  Times,  Anno  1661)  that  nntll  the  «ct  of  unlfonnltj 
fused  seen  after  the  Beetonitionf  **  those  who  came  to  Sngland  from  the  forelgB  ehmidies  had 
Bot  been  lequlied  to  be  ordataied  among  ns."  If  so,  the  argument  founded  on  [practice  extends 
luther  than  it  has  been  here  nrged.  The  act  of  XUiabeth,  howerer,  had  no  operation  beyond  the 
OrlstDasnact  ensuing;  neither  indeed  did  it  pronounce  that  a  good  ordination  which  would 
tere  been  otherwise  defectire;  but  Its  being  meant  to  oomprehend  those  who  were  kt  that  tuu 
tsveited  wtch  Ibreign  non-episeopalian  ordination,  is  erSdent  ftom  their  being  actually  allowed 
to  preach  and  hold  benefloes,  on  the  condition  of  their  subscribing  the  thirtj-nine  articles. 

X  Biihop  Burnet  assigns  a  reason  still  less  excusable,  that  many  great  preferments  were  In  the 
baadf  of  obnoxious  persons,  who,  on  account  of  their  senrlces  towards  the  Restoration,  could  not 
•Qwnrise  be  r^ected  than  by  making  the  terms  of  conformity  difficult  History  of  his  own 
Hbm,  Anno  1661. 
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the  apostolic  successors,  who,  on  a(%ount  of  their  settled  residence,  were 
called  bishops  hy  restraint ;  whereas,  the  Apostles  themselves  were  bishops 
at  large^  exercising  episcopal  power  over  all  the  churches,  except  in  the 
case  of  St  James,  who  from  the  beginning  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  From 
this  time,  the  word  ''  episcopos,*'  used  in  the  New  Testament  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  word  "  presbuteros,**  (particularly  in  the  20th  chapter  of 
the  Acts  where  the  same  persons  are  called  *'  episcopoi "  and  "  presbute- 
roi,")  became  appropriated  to  the  superior  order  of  ministers.  That  the 
Apostles  were  thus  succeeded  by  an  order  of  ministers  superior  to  pastors  in 
general,  the  Episcopalians  think  they  prove  by  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  and  from  the  improbability  that  so  great  an  innovation  (as  some 
conceive  it)  could  have  found  general  and  peaceable  possession  in  the  second 
or  third  century,  when  Episcopacy  is  on  both  sides  acknowledged  to  have 
been  prevalent""  The  argument  is  here  concisely  stated,  but  (as  is  believed) 
impartially ;  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  handled  by  Mr.  Hooker  and 
Bishop  Hoadly  being  particularly  kept  in  view. 

Can  any  reasonable  rule  of  construction  make  this  amount  to  more  than 
ancient  and  apostolic  practice  ?  That  the  Apostles  adopted  any  particular 
form,  affords  a  presumption  of  its  being  the  best,  all  circumstances  at  that 
time  considered ;  but  to  make  it  unalterably  binding,  it  must  be  shown  en- 
joined in  positive  precept  Bishop  Hoadly  clearly  points  out  this  distinc- 
tion in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Calamy.  The  latter  having  considered  it  as  the 
sense  of  the  Church,  in  the  preface  to  the  ordinal,  that  the  three  orders 
were  of  divine  appointment,  and  urged  it  as  a  reason  for  non-conformity ; 
the  Bishop,  with  evident  propriety,  remarks  that  the  service  pronounces  no 
such  thing ;  and  that,  therefore,  Dr.  Calamy  created  a  difficulty  where  the 
Church  had  made  none ;  there  being  some  difference  (says  he)  between 
these  two  sentences — ^bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are  three  distinct  orders 
in  the  Church  hy  divine  appointment — tLud/rom  the  Apostles'  time  there 
have  been  in  Christ's  Church,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  "t 

Now,  if  the  form  of  Church  government  rest  on  no  other  foundation  than 
ancient  and  apostolic  practice^  it  is  humbly  submitted  to  a  consideration, 
whether  Episcopalians  will  not  be  thought  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of 
Christians,  should  they,  rather  than  consent  to  a  temporary  deviation,  aban- 
don every  ordinance  of  positive  and  divine  appointment. 

Any  person  reading  what  some  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
written  against  Dissenters,  would  in  general  widely  mistake  their  meaning, 
should  he  apply  to  the  subject  before  us,  the  censures  he  will  sometimes 
meet  with,  which  have  in  view,  not  merely  the  merits  of  the  question,  but 
the  duty  of  conforming  to  the  Established  Church  in  all  things  not  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God.  Thus  Bishop  Stillingfieet,  who  at  the  Restoration  had 
written  with  great  tenderness  toward  the  Dissenters,  and  many  years  after- 

^  The  original  of  the  order  of  bishops  wis  firom  the  presbTters  choosing  ono  from  among  them- 
■elves  to  be  a  stated  president  in  their  aasembUes,  in  the  second  or  third  oentuy.  Smec^m- 
naam  Divines,  as  qaoted  in  Neal^s  History  of  the  Paritaos,  anno  1640. 

t  Beaaonableoeis  of  Ck>nfi)nnlt7,  Part  i 
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wsrds  pfwched  »  senium  on  *  public  occasion  oontiining  severe  uiimadTer» 
rioos  on  their  Bepumtion ;  on  being  accused  of  inconsistency,  replies  (in  the 
prefiMse  to  his  treatise  on  the  Unlawfulness  of  Separation)  that  the  former 
was  *^ before  the  laws  were  established;'*  meaning  principally  the  act  of 
uniformity.  So,  also.  Bishop  Hoadly  says  the  acceptance  of  reordination 
by  the  dissenting  ministers  would  not  be  a  denial  of  that  right  which  (as 
they  conceiye)  presbyters  had  to  ordain ;  but  a  confession  that  their  former 
ordination  was  "  so  &r  null  and  Toid ;  that  €k>d  did  not  approre  the  exercise 
of  that  right  in  opposition  to  the  lawM  settled  method.'**  Dr.  Henry  Mau- 
rice,t  who  also  has  written  with  great  learning  and  reputation  in  defense  of 
Episcopacy,  makes  the  same  distinction,  obsenring  that  the  "Dissenters  do 
foreign  churches  great  injustice  when  they  concern  them  in  their  quarrels," 
the  ordination  of  the  Utter  being  "  not  only  without,  but  in  opposition  to 
bishops,  against  all  the  established  laws  of  this  Church,  etc."|  Even  where 
the  same  distinction  is  not  expressed,  it  is  generaUy  implied.  Whether  the 
aboTC  censures  are  well  or  ill-founded,  is  a  question  that  has  no  connection 
with  our  subject;  they  can  not  be  thought  applicable  to  the  liberty  here 
pleaded.§ 

Again,  it  can  not  be  denied,  that  some  writers  of  the  Church  of  England 
apply  Tory  strong  expressions  to  Episcopacy,  calling  it  a  divine  appoint- 
menty  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  the  law  of  God,  and  pronoimce  it  to  be 
of  divine  right  Tet,  in  reason,  they  ought  to  be  understood  only  as  assert- 
ing it  to  be  binding,  wherever  it  can  conveniently  be  had ;  not  that  law  and 
gospel  are  to  cease  rather  than  Episcopacy,  lir.  Hooker,  who  uses  such 
strong  expressions,  makes,  nevertheless,  a  clear  distinction  between  matters 
of  necessity  and  those  of  ecclesiastical  polity ;  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in 
his  third  and  fourth  books.  Even  Archbishop  Whitgift,  said  by  some|  to 
have  been  the  first  in  his  high  station,  under  whose  patronage  such  preten- 

•  Beply  to  Ol^eellou  agaliut  Eptaeopil  Oidtnatlon. 

t  The  Mma  dtaUnetion  la  Mcnratelj  dnwn  and  A1U7  proyed  by  StUliDgfleet,  in  **  the  Irenleum.** 
Bat  at  tiMit  toarned  pralate  was  aftarwarda  dlaaatlafled  with  hla  work,  (though  moat  probably  not 
with  chat  part  of  it  which  would  haye  bean  to  onr  pnrpoae,)  it  might  aeam  oneandld  to  dte  the 
aatbori^  of  bia  oraiiov.  Burnet,  hia  colemporarj  and  friend,  aaya,  (Hiatoiy  of  hia  own  Tiroca, 
anno  IMl.)  *'to  aToid  the  imputation  that  book  bronght  on  him.  he  went  into  the  hamora  of  an 
hl^  aort  of  people  bejond  what  became  him,  perhaps  beyond  hla  own  aenae  of  things."  The 
book,  however,  waa,  It  aeema,  eaaier  bstkactkd  than  axrimD ;  for  though  ofTenslTe  tu  many  of 
both  pariteii  tt  waa  managed  (aaya  the  aame  anther)  with  ao  mneh  leaning  and  akill,  that  nune  of 
either  aide  ever  nndertook  to  anawer  It 

X  Hanrloe  agalnat  Clarkaon,  page  458. 

I  In  England  the  member*  of  the  Eatabliahed  Chnrch  consider  the  Dlaaenten  aa  blamable  in 
not  eonfimnlng  to  It  aa  ancb,  there  being  nothing  required  contrary  to  the  law  of  Ood.  These,  on 
tho  other  band,  blaiiie  the  memben  of  the  EatabUahment  Ibr  not  yielding  to  their  conscientioot 
auuplea,  which  tboa  exdnde  them  from  public  offlcaa,  and  aubjeet  them  to  conaldoable  burthens. 
fioch  were  the  prindpel  aooreea  of  the  anlmoaltiea  which  haTe  aubalstad  between  the  two  partlea; 
and  iMiico  artsaa  an  argument  Ibr  charity  and  mutual  Ibrbeavance  among  raiigiona  aoeleUea  in 
Aacrfca,  with  whom  the  aame  caoaaa  of  contention  and  mutual  oanaure  haTe  no  place,  and  with 
whom,  of  oonraci,  the  aame  degree  of  bltteraeas  would  be  leaa  excusable  than  in  England. 

I  T>t.  Warner  aaya  (Book  14)  that  **  Archblsbop  Bancroft  waa  the  flrat  man  who  had  preached 
■p  the  *d|y1iio  right  of  Episcopacy  in  the  Church  of  Enghmd,**  The  lint  occasion  of  hla  doing 
thi%  Is  laid  by  oChen  to  hare  been  when  he  waa  WhitgUffe  chaplain. 
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sions  were  annexed  to  Episcopacy,  and  whose  zeal  for  that  form  and  the 
other  rites  of  the  Church,  made  him  Terilj  believe  in  the  &mons  conference 
at  Hampton  Court  that  "  the  king  spoke  by  the  spirit  of  €k>d,"  is  quoted 
by  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  as  asserting  that  '*  no  kind  of  goyemment  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  word  or  can  necessarily  be  concluded  from  thence.  ""^  In 
short,  particular  expressions  which  writers  use  from  zeal  for  that  form  they 
endeavor  to  establish,  are  not  to  be  given  in  proof  of  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  conduct  suited  to  extraordinary  occasions.  Many  instances  to 
the  same  purpose  might  be  produced  of  English  divines  qualifying  such 
high  expressions,  and  guarding  against  seeming  consequences;  but  this 
part  of  the  subject  shall  conclude  with  the  authority  of  a  clergyman  of  this 
country,  who  a  few  years  ago  wrote  on  episcopal  government.  He  insists 
on  it  as  of  divine  right,  asserts  that  "  the  laws  relating  to  it  bind  as  strongly 
as  the  laws  which  oblige  us  to  receive  baptism  or  tiie  holy  Eucharist,"t  and 
that  **  if  the  succession  be  once  broken,  not  all  the  men  on  earth,  not  all 
the  angels  of  heaven,  without  an  inunediate  commission  from  Christ,  can 
restore  iV^X  Nevertheless,  he  acknowledges  "  the  necessity  of  bishops  is 
no  more  than  a  general  necessity,  or  in  other  words,  bishops  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  necessary  only  where  they  can  be 
had.*^§  He  then  distinguished  between  cases  where  tiie  necessity  is  real, 
and  those  where  Episcopacy  had  been  willingly  and  expressly  rejected,  as  by 
the  people  of  Scotland  and  the  English  Dissenters. 

Now  if  even  those  who  hold  Episcopacy  to  be  of  divine  right,  conceive 
the  obligation  to  it  to  be  not  binding  when  that  idea  would  be  destructive 
of  public  worship,  much  more  must  they  think  so,  who  indeed  venerate  and 
prefer  that  form  as  the  most  ancient  and  eligible,  but  without  any  idea  of 
divine  right  in  the  case.  This  the  author  believes  to  be  the  sentiment  of 
the  great  body  of  Episcopalians  in  America ;  in  which  respect  they  have  in 
their  favor,  unquesiiondbly^  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  as  he 
believes,  the  opinions  of  her  most  distinguished  prelates,  for  piety,  virtue, 
and  abilities. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  £u*  greater  number  of  writers  in  defense  of 
Episcopal  government  confine  their  observations  to  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
Church,  without  giving  their  opinion  on  supposed  cases  of  necessity.  Yet, 
if  it  were  required  to  multiply  authorities,  and  writers  were  consulted  with 
that  view,  it  is  probable  that  many  more  than  the  following  might  be  pro- 
duced. But,  as  the  lawfulness  of  deviation,  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  a  fair 
inference  from  the  sentiments  of  (perhaps)  all,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  those 
quoted  expressly  to  the  purpose  rank  among  the  most  respectable  for  their 
authority. 

The  first-mentioned  shall  be  the  venerable  Hooker.    His  books  on  eccle- 

*  Ireniemn,  Ohaptcr  88b  t  Dr.  Gbud]«r*s  Appeal,  p.  7. 

X  Dr.  Cbandtorl  Appetl,  p.  4  %  ChandleriB  Appeal  Defended,  p.  68. 
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polity  are  uniTeraaUj  aUowed  to  be  a  work  of  masterlj  judgment, 
and  deep  erudition ;  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  containing  the  most 
rational  and  complete  defense  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  were  recom- 
mended by  King  Charles  I.  (whose  attachment  to  Episcopacy  will  not  be 
doubted)  as  the  best  for  fixing  the  principles  of  his  children  on  thqse  ques- 
tions which  had  distracted  the  nation.  This  accomplished  writer,  after  as- 
serting with  great  zeal  the  authority  of  Episcopal  government,  makes  the 
following  exception :  "  When  the  exigence  of  neeemty  doth  constrain  to  leare 
the  usual  ways  of  the  Church,  which  otherwise  we  would  willingly  keep ; 
when  the  Church  must  needs  hare  some  ordained,  and  neither  hath,  nor 
can  hare  possibly  a  bishop  to  ordain ;  in  case  of  auch  necesnty  the  law  of 
God  hath  oftentimes  and  may  give  place ;  and  therefore,  we  are  not,  simply 
and  without  exception,  to  urge  a  lineal  descent  of  power  from  the  apostles 
by  continued  succession,  in  every  effectual  ordination."* 

The  same  great  man,  speaking  in  another  place  of  some  churches  not 
Episcopal,  says :  ^  This  their  defect  and  imperfection,  I  had  rather  lament  in 
such  a  case  than  exaggerate ;  considering  that  men  oftentimes,  without  any 
fault  of  their  own,  may  be  driven  to  want  that  kind  of  polity  or  regiment, 
which  is  best,  and  to  content  themselves  with  that  which  either  the  irreme- 
diable error  of  former  times,  or  the  neeearity  of  the  present^  hath  cast  upon 
thenL^t 

Had  Mr.  Hooker  been  asked  to  define  **^  exigence  of  neeemty ^^^  could 
he  have  imagined  any  more  urgent  than  the  case  in  question  ?  Or  had  he 
been  inquired  of  concerning  *Hhe  necessities  of  preeent  times,^^  could  he  have 
mentioned  any  in  the  cases  to  which  he  alludes  (those  of  Scotland  and 
Geneva)  so  strongly  pleading  for  the  liberty  he  allows,  as  those  now  exist- 
ing in  America? 

The  name  of  Bishop  Hoadly  will  probably  be  as  long  remembered  as  any 
on  the  list  of  British  worthies ;  and  will  never  be  mentioned  without  vener- 
ation of  the  strength  of  his  abilities,  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  his 
enlightened  zeal  for  civil  liberty.  He  has  written  in  defense  of  Episcopal 
government  with  more  argument  and  better  temper  than  is  commonly  to  be 
met  with  in  controversial  writings.  This  amiable  prelate  expresses  himself 
as  follows :  *'  As  to  the  credit  of  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  we  think  it 
no  presumption,  as  we  censure  them  not,  toho  in  a  ease  of  necessity  went 
out  of  the  ordinary  method,  so  to  expect  they  will  not  censure  us  for  not 
q)proving  such  irregularities  where  there  is  no  such  necessity  for  thenL*'^ 
In  another  place  he  says :  **For  my  own  i>art  I  can  not  argue  that  Episco- 
pacy is  essential  to  a  Christian  church,  because  it  is  of  Apostolical  institu- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  argue  that  we  are  obliged  to  the  utmost 
of  our  knowledge,  to  conform  ourselves  to  the  Apostolical  model  in  all  caseF, 
unless  in  such  where  the  imitation  is  impracticable,  or  would  manifestiy  do 
more  hurt  than  good  to  the  Church  of  Christ;  neither  of  which  can  possibly 
be  affirmed  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  Church. '*§ 

•  EodflilMtled  PoHtj,  Book  T,  Section  14.  t  EedeslMUod  PoUtj,  Book  8,  BeeUoB  11. 

X  BcMooobleiMH  of  ConlimBltj.     Fart  I.    $  Ddbnee  of  Spliooptl  Ofdliutioii.    CondniloB. 
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What  necessity  was  there  of  the  *' reformed  diurehes  abroad*'  equal  to 
ours?  Is  not  an  immediate  imitation  of  the  ancient  usage  ^* impracticable^* f 
Would  not  such  a  plan  as  has  been  proposed  be  conforming  (as  far  as  ciz^ 
cumstances  allow)  to  our  ideas  of  '*  the  Apostolic  model "? 

The  character  of  Archbishop  Usher  for  extcnsire  learning  and  fervent 
piety  is  generally  known ;  and  is  distinguished  both  by  his  great  moderation 
on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy,  and  by  the  serrice  it  has  received  firom  his 
indefatigable  researches.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bernard,  he  writes  thus :  ''  In 
places  where  bishops  can  not  be  had^  the  ordination  of  presbyters  stands 
valid.'**  What  part  of  the  Christian  world  could  the  learned  primate  have 
named,  of  which  it  could  have  been  so  properly  said  as  it  may  be  of  oursi 
that  ordination  by  bishops  ^^'can  not  be  had  '7 

The  great  reformer  and  martyr,  Archbishop  Granmer,  was  one  of  the 
first  characters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  for  learning,  piety,  and  virtue ; 
and  is  supposed  to  have  done  more  than  any  other  towards  compiling  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  '^  His  equal,**  says  Dr.  Warner,  "  was 
never  yet  seen  in  the  See  of  Canterbury ;  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say 
that  his  superior  never  will"  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  according  to 
Bishop  Bumetit  there  were  proposed  by  the  king,  to  this  great  man,  in 
conjunction  with  other  learned  divines,  certain  questions ;  among  which  are 
the  two  following,  with  the  Archbishop's  answers  annexed : 

QueBtUm,  Whether,  if  it  fortuned  a  prince  Christian  to  conquer  certain 
domioions  of  infidels,  having  none  but  the  temporal  learned  men  with  him, 
it  be  defended  by  God*s  law,  that  he  and  they  should  preach  the  Word  of 
God  there  or  no,  and  also  make  and  constitute  priests  there  or  no  ? 

Anstoer,  It  is  not  against  God*s  law ;  but  contrariwise  they  ought  indeed 
so  to  do ;  and  there  be  histories  that  witness  that  some  Christian  princes 
and  other  laymen  have  done  the  same. 

Question,  Whether  it  be  defended  by  God*s  law,  that  if  it  so  fortuned 
that  all  the  bishops  and  priests  of  a  region  were  dead ;  and  that  the  Word 
of  God  should  remain  there  unpreached,  and  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
others  unministered ;  that  the  king  of  that  region  should  make  bishops  and 
priests  to  supply  the  same  or  no  ? 

Answer.  It  is  not  forbidden  by  God's  law. 

The  above  may  be  offered  as  the  opinions  of  not  only  Cranmer,  but  also 
of  most  of  the  eminent  bishops  and  other  clergy  of  that  period ;  for  whoever 
will  attend  to  all  the  questions  with  the  several  answers  as  recorded  by 
Burnet,  {  will  find  that  although  the  Archbishop  seems  singular  in  his 
sentiments  as  to  the  original  institution  of  bishops  and  priests,  they  gener- 
ally  agree  with  him  on  the  supposed  occasions  of  necessity.  On  the  former 
subject,  the  learned  historian  believes  that  Cranmer  soon  afterwards  changed 

*  Qaoted  fh»m  NeaTs  History. 

t  Blstoiy  of  tba  B«lbmmtioD,  anno  1640.    Bt!lllngfle«t,  with  Icfls  appeanmoe  of  authenUdty, 
MjB  It  wai  In  tb«  reign  of  Edward  YL 
t  HUtoiy  of  the  Befbnnatton.    Appendix  to  ToL  I. 
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his  opiaion ;  bat^  the  reason  aflsigned  for  that  belief,  if  it  be  weUfounded^* 
does  not  extend  to  the  pnrpcae  for  which  his  aathoritj  is  here  cited. 

Now  erery  drocuDfltanoe  in  the  cases  supposed  makes  the  principle  apply, 
with  tiie  greater  ibroe,  to  that  now  under  consideration.  If  a  Christian 
king  may  on  an  eoergeney  eonstitate  a  bishop,  much  more  may  the  whole 
body  of  the  diurcfaes  interested ;  especially  when  they  interfere  not  thereby 
with  the  civil  magistrate.  If  a  prince  would  be  justifiable  In  taking  such  a 
step,  rather  than  hare  recourse  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  some  neighbor* 
ing  and  allied  kingdoms,  much  more  should  we,  who  labor  under  peculiar 
politioal  diffienlttea  If  it  were  commendable  on  the  mere  hope  of  convert- 
ini^  infidels  to  the  Christian  &aiby  it  would  be  more  so,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintainiog  the  principles  of  Christian  knowledge  and  practice,  among  those 
who  are  already  of  the  number  of  its  possessors.  If  a  prince  ought  to  do 
this  fixun  coneem  for  the  spiritual  welfiure  of  his  subjects,  much  rather 
ous^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ouKseWes  and  our  children. 

On  the  credit  of  the  preeeding  names  the  author  rests  this  the  last  part 
of  his  sabject ;  and  if  his  sentiments  should  meet  with  an  nn&Yorable  re- 
cepiioD,  he  vUl  find  no  small  oonaolatioB  from  being  in  a  company  so  r»- 


PeihapSi  however,  there  woold  be  little  room  for  difibrenoe  of  sentiment 
"■wwg  the  weU^iiiformed,  if  the  matter  were  generally  taken  np  with 
serioosness  and  moderation,  and  were  to  rest  on  religions  principles  alone. 
Bat  unh^pily  there  are  some,  in  whose  ideas  the  existence  of  their  church 
is  so  oonneoted  with  that  of  the  civil  government  of  Britain,  as  to  preclude 
their  oonconrence  in  any  system,  forced  on  a  presumed  and  final  separation 
of  tfae  two  eountries.  Prqjudioes'  (>f  this  sort  will  admit  of  no  conviction  but 
such  as  may  arise  fit>m  fiitiire  events;  and  are  therefore  no  farther  con*' 
sidered  in  this  peiformanoe,  than  with  a  sincere  sorrow,  that  any  persons 
professing  to  be  of  the  coomooion  of  the  Church  of  England,  should  so  for 
mistake  the  principles  of  that  Church  as  to  imagine  them  widely  different 
firom  what  form  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures;  which,  as  Bishop  Sherlock 
observes,  "  stands  dear  of  all  disputes  about  the  rights  of  princes  and  sub- 
joets;  so  that  such -disputes  must  be  left  to  be  decided  by  principlcB  of  na- 
tural eqaity  and  the  constitution  of  the  cotmtry.'^ 


•  The  rcMOD  Is,  GruuiMr*!  signing  the  book  called  **  The  Enidltlon  of  e  Chrlitlan  Han."   Thia 
book  haa  led  aome  to  belieye  that  the  Aichblahop^a  prinelplea  on  ebnreh  go? ernment  were  nnart- 
ttod  at  the  tlDe  of  lla  pobUoadon.    That  it  oontradida  Itself  on  this  aabject,  la  certain ;  botthlals 
ovteg  not  to  CrannBer*s  Ineonalatencj,  bnt  that  of  the  King.  In  the  answers  of  the  former  aa  glve^ 
hj  Burnet,  hia  aentimenta  leem  ta\\j  fixed,  and  (perhaps)  are  reoonoiUble  with  the  Epiacop 
plan ;  aeeecding  to  tlie  diatinction  taken  between  the  appropbiatbd  and  LAnon  meanings  of  thi 
woid  ''Blahopw"   As  to  "the  eradlUon,"  Oothrie  says,  (History  of  England,  toL  8,  page  097,) 
**The  writlnga  were  modelled  by  the  King  aa  he  wented  them  to  appear  before  the  Pariiament  aAd 
poblle;"  and  Dr.  Warner  aays,  (Book  II.,)  "  It  was  more  probably  a  declaration  of  the  Kli« 
icHgloo,  then  of  any  other  man'a  In  the  kingdom." 

t  YoL  4,  IHMOone  18th.  The  Indefeasible  right  of  kings  Is  pretended  to  be  founded  on  certalk 
paasoBCS  of  Berlptnre.  The  anther  takea  the  liberty  of  rsferrlng  to  the  yery  aenstble  sermon  aboye 
qamted  flbr  aa  ea^aad  aatual  explanation  of  the  paaaagea  aUoded  to;  whereby  they  are  ylndicated 
fkom  asense  which  makes  tlie  Gospel  an  engine  of  despotlam  and  opprearion,  and  which,  howeyer 

Vol.  VL-« 
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As  for  those  who  are  convinced  that  the  ^  United  States*'  hare  risen  to 
an  independent  rank  among  the  nations,  or  who  even  think  that  such  may 
probablj  be  the  event  of  the  war,  they  are  loudly  called  on  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  the  continuance  of  their  churches,  as  they  regard  the  public  wor- 
ship of  Gk)d,  the  foundation  of  which  is  immutable ;  as  they  esteem  the 
benefit  of  the  sacraments,  which  were  instituted  by  the  Supreme  Bishop  of 
the  Church ;  and  as  they  are  bound  to  obey  the  Scriptures  which  enjoin  us 
*'  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  toge^er,  as  the  manner  of 
some  is." 

More  especially  is  this  their  duty  if  they  entertain  a  peculiar  preference 
for  the  principles  and  worship  of  tiieir  own  communion,  from  a  persuasion 
of  their  superior  excellence.  That  the  Church  of  England  is  a  creature  of 
the  state,  an  engine  of  ciyil  policy,  and  no  otherwise  to  be  maintained  than 
by  human  laws,  has  been  said  by  some,  as  a  reason  for  their  dissenting 
from  her.  If  the  same  prejudice  has  been  with  others  a  reason  for  con- 
formity, it  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  comparatively  few,  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  Episcopalians,  believing  that  their  (kith  and  worship  are  rational 
and  Scriptural,  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  supported  independent  of  state 
establishments;  nay,  it  is  presumed  there  are  many,  who,  while  they  sin- 
cerely love  their  feUow-Christians  of  every  denomination,  knowing  (as  one 
of  their  prayers  expresses)  that  the  "  body  of  Christ*'  comprehends  "  the 
blessed  company  of  all  fiiithfal  people,"  are  more  especially  attached  to  their 
own  mode  of  worship,  perTiaps  from  education,  but  m  they  e&neetM  from  its 
being  most  agreeable  to  reason  and  Scripture,  and  its  most  nearly  resembling 
the  pattern  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church.  On  the  consciences  of  such, 
above  all  others,  may  be  pressed  the  obligation  of  adopting  speedy  and 
decisive  measures  to  prevent  their  being  scattered  *'like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,"  and  to  continue  the  use  of  that  form  of  divine  service,  which 
they  believe  to  be  "  worshiping  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness." 

staoeMly  belleyed  hj  Borneo  la  with  othen  a  m«re  trick  of  state.  Although  Blihop  Sherlock*! 
repatatkm  In  the  Chnreh  of  England  la  generallj  known,  it  maj  he  proper  to  mention  that  hla 
termona  are  among  the  hooka  formerly  aent  oat  hj  the  honorable  **8oolietjfar  Piopegatlng  the 
Ooapel,"  to  he  dlatrlhated  by  their  mtalonariea. 
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[The  pages  falling  under  this  general  head  are  intended  to  give  a  fair  and  reli- 
able exposition  of  the  contents  of  such  books  published  during  the  previous  quarter, 
as  it  may  be  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Review.  No 
books  are  accepted  fhnn  publishers  for  this  purpose,  and  no  obligations,  therefore, 
of  a  bosinesB  kind  ore  incurred ;  nor  will  the  editors,  in  the  discharge  of  this  por- 
tion of  their  duties,  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  by  any  influence  fSrom  the  line 
of  independence  and  faithful  criticism.] 

Ratioxal  Cosmoloot;  or,  The  Etbbnal  Pbinoifles  asd  Nboessabt  Laws  of 
THB  Universe.  By  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.D.,  Union  College.  New- York: 
D.  Appleton  k  Co. 

According  to  Br.  Hickok's  philosophy  there  must  be  one  eternal  principle  under- 
lying or  pervading  the  entire  structure  of  the  universe.  The  cosmos  is  a  fact,  a 
thing  made,  and  made  after  a  preconceived  plan  or  archetypal  ideal,  which  existed 
in  the  divine  mind.  This  divine  idea^  or  principle,  is  put  into  the  &ct,  and  becomes 
the  law  of  its  being.  Thus,  to  use  one  of  the  author's  illustrations,  the  steam-en- 
gine was  not  a  &ct  until  Its  principle  had  been^rst  discovered.  A  thing  made  em- 
bodying this  principle  constitutes  the  steam-engine.  And  as  any  one  who  would 
underatand  the  philosophy  of  the  steam-engine  must  not  only  be  acquainted  with 
the  laws  which  govern  its  action,  but  also  with  the  principle  which  determines 
these  laws,  so  whoever  would  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  universe,  must  dis- 
cover Trath  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  the  eternal  principle  which  determines 
tiiese  laws.  The  author  does  not  profess  to  have  attained  this  principle — the  con- 
tamination of  all  science— in  the  present  work ;  although  he  intimates  that  the 
human  reason  may,  at  some  future  day,  completely  apprehend  it  He  endeavors 
only  to  point  out  the  '*  grand  outUnes  "  of  the  plan  of  creation,  and  thus  to  road  her 
laws  ^'not  as  mere  arbitrary  facts,  but  as  the  necessary  result  of  a  work  rationally 
began  and  wisely  accomplished." 

The  fundamental  proposition  with  which  Dr.  Hickok  begins  his  investigational  is 
that  **prin€ipk8  are  truths  prior  to  all  facts ;"  that  they  "  stand  in  immutable  and 
eternal  necessity;"  that  they,  while  unconditioned  themselveS)  "condition  all 
power.^  All  facts  are  the  embodiments  of  principles,  and  the  object  of  true  phi* 
loeopby  is  to  detect  in  the  facts  the  principles  according  to  which  they  are  made, 
and  which  give  law  to  their  being.  Now,  by  the  perception  of  sense  we  can  only 
know  fkcts,  by  the  logical  uiiderstanding  we  can  combine  and  compare  these  fiKJts, 
and  thus  deduce  other  facts ;  in  this  way  we  may  acquire  that  practical  wisdom, 
which  is  known  as  good  sense  and  good  judgment,  but  we  can  never  arrive  at  phi- 
losophy. We  can  only  know  that  things  are,  without,  being  able  to  see  how  they 
are,  or  why  they  are  so,  and  not  otherwise.  These  two  fiiculties  man  shares,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  with  many  orders  of  the  brute  creation,  but  he  is  also  en- 
dowed vrith  a  higher  fiiculty,  no  trace  of  which  is  found  in  the  brute.  This  feculty 
is  called  by  Dr.  Hickok  **the  insigfat  of  reason ;"  it  is  this  which  ie  often  able  to 
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detect  principles  in  facts,  and  which  alone  makes  philosophy  possible.  Haring, 
then,  the  three  iacolties  of  Sense,  Understanding,  and  Reason  for  prosecuting  in- 
yestigfttion,  the  author  states  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  constitute  a  Rational 
Cosmology.  As  universal  nature  is  a  (act,  It  necessarily  implies  a  maker.  Hence 
we  must  haye,  (1)  "a  dear  conception  of  what  is  essential  in  a  being  that  must  be 
the  maker  of  the  universe ;"  and  (2)  "  a  clear  conception  of  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples that  must  determine  the  laws,  and  by  which  we  may  expound  the  nature  of 
the  universe.'' 

Thus  the  plan  of  the  work  before  us  is  as  follows:  (1)  To  point  out  how  we  may 
obtain  a  dear  idea  of  an  **  Absolute  Creator ;"  (2)  to  discover,  by  the  insight  of  rea* 
son,  the  "  eternal  piindples  of  the  universe ;"  and  (d)  to  eTamiwe  the  *'  laws  of  the 
universe,"  as  deduced  ftom  the  &cts,  and  see  whether  tiiey  are  such  as  the  already 
discovered  prindples  made  neceaaaiy. 

Before  entering  upon  the  first  of  ^ese  divisions,  Dr.  Hickok  gives,  in  his  introduc- 
tion, a  brief  summary  of  aU  past  philosophical  invest^tions,  in  which  he  shows  how 
all  the  philosophers  ftom  Tbales  to  Cousin,  with  the  exception  of  Plato^  have  erred 
radically  in  not  fully  admitting  an  absolutely  independent  and  personal  creator.  Thus 
Bacon's  system,  in  rejecting  all  d  priori  principle,  has  found  its  full  development  in 
the  positivism  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  thus  the  "  world's  philosophies,  hdding  all 
being  as  fiict,  or  constitutionally  natured,  are,  to-day,  all  radioally  materialistic,'* 
and  "  necessarily  in  the  end  Atheistic  or  Pantheistic." 

Passing  to  Chapter  I.,  the  author  discusses,  as  prelimfnaiy  to  his  cosmology,  ''the 
idea  of  an  Absolute  Creator."  Such  an  idea,  he  shows,  can  not  be  attained  by  the 
intellect  acting  through  the  sense.  *For,  in  order  to  a  clear  perception,  a  sensation 
must  be  so  distinguished  and  limited  by  the  intellect,  that  its  quality  and  quantity 
may  be  known.  If,  then,  we  seek  for  the  Absolute  by  means  of  the  sense,  it  will 
be  impoemble  to  attain  more  than  the  ttniifnitedj  or  infinite.  Again,  the  Absolute 
can  not  be  attained  by  means  of  the  Understanding.  This  &culty  can  only  amnect 
qualities  into  some  common  substanoe,  in  which  they  inhere.  And  to  at< 
tempt  to  reach  the  unconnected,  or  Absolute,  by  a  series  of  successive  connec- 
tions, is  attempting,  argues  Dr.  Hickok,  "  to  make  an  endless  descent  where  each 
dropping  footstep  can  only  fall  upon  a  stair  that  must  be  conditioned  upon  another 
yet  beneath  it"  Having  shown  that  it  is  impossible,  fh>m  the  nature  of  th*e  case, 
to  arrive  at  the  Absolute  by  means  of  the  Sense  or  the  Understanding,  the  autiior  next 
appeals  to  the  Reason,  "  the  faculty  for  direct  and  inmiediate  insight"  This  insight 
of  Reason  diaoovers  a  spontaneous,  living  eneigy  in  a  grain  of  wheat,  but  this  eneiigy 
is  dependent  for  its  abtion  upon  so  many  conditions  of  earth,  air,  rain,  eta,  that  it 
fidls  fiir  below  the  Absdute.  The  same  spontaneous  energizing  is  found,  by  the 
same  Acuity,  in  the  ox,  with  the  important  addition  of  self-directioo.  Tlie  ox  eau 
move  himself  select  his  fixxl,  eta,  but  still  he  is  ''subjected  to  all  the  conditions  of 
matter,"  so  that  he  is  fitf  removed  ftom  the  Absolute.  On  examining  the  next 
higher  order  of  animal  existence,  we  find  another  important  addition.  Man  has 
not  only  the  spontaneous  enei^gizing  and  self-direction  of  the  ox,  he  has  also  a  lu- 
tumal  existence.  He  can  create  for  himself  ideals  of  excellence,  and  thus  has  vrith- 
in  himself  tests  by  which  to  judge  himaelC  and  to  approve  or  disappiove  his  actions. 
Here  we  have  spontaneous  agency  with  its  own  law  imposed  upon  itself^  but  we 
have  not  reached  the  Absolute.  For  we  know  that  man  is  mudi  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sense  and  appetite ;  there  is  a  law  in  his  members  woridng  against  the 
law  of  his  mind,  and  oontmually  threatening  to  overthrow  it    The  same  is  truo  to 
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extent  of  a  still  higher  order  of  bemgs,  whose  existence  Bevelatioii  makes 
kDOwn  to  XA  Althoogfa  higher  in  sapemstaral  endowment  thsa  human  beings^ 
jet  there  are  orders  among  them  imposing  the  conditions  of  superior  and  inferioTi 
and  **  opening  the  door  to  soch  spiritual  pssnons  as  pride,  envj,  etc.**  Besides,  the 
h%faest  angel  is  stin  **  limited  in  his  rational  poweni^**  and  hence  most  often  be  led 
to  seek  light  and  gnidanoe  from  a  higiier  sooroe. 

Hie  insight  of  reason  finding  these  several  orders  of  existences  all  satjected  to 
•OBM  limiting  oonditionSy  rises  to  the  idea  of  Sapreme  personality,  "  elevated  above 
an  outer  authority,  and  abscdved  from  all  obligation  ab  extra.^  "  He  is  conditioned 
adelj  by  what  he  knows  in  himself  is  due  to  himseli;  and  is,  therefore^  Abeolutelj 
idf-law  and  self  detenniner."  "  Such  supreme  seIf<detennination  is  the  veiy  oonoep- 
tioB  of  Absolute  Baason,"  and  "  is  maaiiestiy  a  penon,  having  in  hUnself  the  know- 
ledge of  an  possible^  and  the  self-determining  will  to  execute  all  his  own  behestsi" 
Soch  a  Being  must  be  without  beginning  or  end,  unsustained  and  uncaused;  **the 
porftive  alBrmation  of  the  /ilfik" 

Having  tiius  indicated  the  process  hf  which  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  an  Afasohite 
Gk«ator,  and  having  defined  what  is  comprehended  in  this  ideA,  tiie  author  pro- 
ceeds, in  Chapter  IL,  to  discuss  "  the  eternal  principles  of  the  universe.*'  These 
**  prindples"  are  educed  from  what  is  perhaps  an  original  view  of  matter.  Ac* 
ootding  to  Dr.  Hidcok,  matter  is  not  a  dead  mass,  moved  bj  external  forces^  but  is 
itBdf  force.  The  amplest  idea  of  matter  is  the  pohit  at  which  two  antagonist  forces 
meet  and  hold  one  another  in  position.  This  gives  permanent  substance^  hot  it 
vroold  remain  uniform  and  invariable.  Henoe,  in  order  to  account  ibr  the  viiHed 
modes  and  forms  of  matter,  another  force  is  necessary.  This  is  called  a  dtremptioe 
or  repulsive  force^  and  is  conceived  as  starting  firom  the  limit  where  the  two  anta- 
gmist  forces  mee^  and  working  away  from  the  limit  on  each  side.  Now  these 
three  forces,  called  molecules^  meeting  in  the  lunit,  make  up  a  compound  difibrent 
fiom  an,  whicii  may  be  called  an  atom.  Thus  objective  matter  is  a  "  combination 
of  distinguishable  forces.**  As  to  the  origin  of  these  forces,  Dr.  Hickok  takes  the 
ground,  that  while  man  has  a  "  capacity  of  initiative  causality,**  and  may  thus  ori- 
gmata  personal  acts,  he  can  not  origmate  any  thing  impersonal  Neither  man  nor 
■ngel  could  evolve  and  put  into  action  an  objective  forco.  Tbis^  tiie  insight  of  rea- 
son deariy  seee^  may  be  done  only  by  the  Supreme  Spirit,  wlio  is  limited  by  no 
conditions  without  himselC  <*God,**  says  Dr.  Hickok,  **not  from  the  impulse  of 
constitutional  craving,*'  but  under  the  ''ethical  behest  **  of  a  sense  of  what  is  due 
himelf  ^  arises  to  the  work  of  creation.**  He  "puts  his  simple  sctivity  in  counter- 
agency,  .  .  .  causes  act  to  meet  and  hold  act,  and,  in  this  originates  an  antagon- 
ism  which  constitutes  force.** 

This  notion  of  matter  being  a  compound  of  antagonist  forces^  which  hold  one  an- 
other in  some  permanent  position,  flimishes  a  basis  for  an  space  and  time  deter- 
Without  such  a  substantial  object  common  to  aU  men,  and  fomishing  the 
varied  phenomena,  or  successions,  to  all,  each  man  would  have  Iiis  own 
changing  with  every  diange  of  plaoe^  and  his  own  times  changing  with 
•very  interval  of  unconsciousnessi  but  there  could  be  no  *'  determination  of  one 
oommoii  ^Moe,  and  one  common  time." 

Again,  if  matter  were  not  foroe^  it  could  never  be  known.  No  unprossion  can  be 
produced  upon  the  senses^  and  hence  there  can  be  no  percseption,  except  by  some 
fotcsL  Now,  if  the  sensation  is  caused  by  a  force  impressed  upon  matter,  and 
DOC  by  mstter  itselC  then  it  is  not  matter,  but  the  force  which  is  given  in  per- 
ception. 
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Tlus  view  of  matter  is  also  confirmed  by  the  theory  of  static  and  dynamic 
forces — ikoBO  are  only  other  names  for  what  Dr.  Hickok  calls  antagonist  and  di- 
remptiye  forces. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  ns  to  follow  the  author  step  by  step,  in  his  ingenious  appli- 
cation of  this  theoiy  to  all  the  principles  of  natural  science.  Beginning  with  the  law^ 
of  motion,  he  shows  that  these  must  be,  according  to  the  proposed  theory  of  space- 
filling forces,  just  what  they  are  proved  to  be  by  actual  experiment  The  same  theoiy 
would  necessitate  the  material  creation  to  be  a  sphere,  all  the  parts  of  this  sphere 
to  be  attracted  towards  its  centre,  etc.  Thus  the  principles  of  magnetism,  of  elec- 
tricity, of  heat,  of  world-formations,  of  light,  of  geological  formations,  of  cometary 
bodies,  of  stellar  distribution,  chemical  and  crystaUine  principles — ^together  with  the 
principles  of  life,  into  which,  however,  a  new  element  enters — are  all  successively 
examined.  After  thus  determining  how  "  a  universe  of  central  working  forces^"  if 
brought  into  existence,  must  be^  Dr.  Hickok  goes  on,  in  Chapter  III.,  to  examine 
the  necessary  laws  of  the  universe,  as  they  are  known  to  exist,  and  finding  them 
just  such  as  the  principles  evolved  fh>m  his  theory  made  necessary,  he  concludes 
that  he  has  reached  a  ''  true  and  valid  science  of  the  universe,"  a  Rational  Cosmo- 
logy. In  an  appendix  the  author  applies  the  views  given  in  his  work  to  the  "  Mo- 
saic histoiy  of  creation,"  and  contends  that  the  record  is  thus  relieved  from  some 
"apparently  irreconcilable  incongruities  in  its  own  statements;"  as,  for  instance, 
•the  creation  of  light  before  the  sun  and  moon  appeared,  eta 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pretensions  of  this  work  are  great  indeed.  It  aims 
at  ifo  less  than  to  point  out  the  root  of  all  physical  science,  and  the  basis  of  all  true 
theology.  The  name  of  the  author  guarantees  the  ability  with  which  the  task  is 
executed,  but  still  the  work  embraces  several  points  about  which  philosophers  and 
theologians  wUl,  no  doubt,  continue  to  differ  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Among  these 
points  we  may  note  the  following : 

1.  The  question  as  to  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  whether  such  a  standard 
exists  independent  of  God  himself  and  to  which  Godoonforms  his  actions.  The  affir- 
mative of  this  question  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  following  statement,  which  we 
have  already  quoted :  ^^Frincipks  are  truths  prior  to  all  facts,  or  makings,  and  are 
themselves  unmade.  They  stand  in  immutable  and  eternal  necessity ;  and  while 
they  condition  all  power,  can  themselves  be  conditioned  by  no  power.  Even  Om- 
nipotence can  be  wise  and  righteous,  only  as  determined  by  immutable  prindplee.** 

2.  The  extent  to  which  man  is  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  is  touched  upon  in 
the  following  :  "With  all  rational  spirits  there  is  such  capadty  of  initial  causality, 
and  thus  of  aU  free  and  responsible  beings  we  affirm  that  their  personal  acts  ore 
their  own  origination,  and  can  no  more  be  transferred  to  any  other  person  than 
their  separate  identity.  Man  and  angel  can,  in  this  sense,  truly  create.  Their 
good  or  bad  deeds  are  of  their  own  origination." 

3.  The  author's  view  of  the  creation,  although  it  does  not  exclude,  would  seem 
to  involve  little  direct  agency  or  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  creator.  God  calls 
into  existence  certain  forces,  causes  them  to  combine  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  phy- 
sical matter,  and  to  continue  to  work  in  this,  matter  in  such  a  way,  as  finally  to 
construct  the  present  universe.  "  How  the  universal  cosmos  may  be  originated," 
he  observes,  "  and  how  it  must  then  be  orderly  and  harmoniously  arranged  by  the 
determinations  of  its  central  forces,  and  the  wonderful  beauty  which  comes  out  in 
the  consummated  structure,  may  all  be  apprehended  in  the  rational  process,  which 
we  have  BO  carefully  and  extensively  pursued."  .  .  .  "  We  have  the  forces  in  which 
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matter  is,  and  tbe  prinoiptos  of  their  woridag  detenmning  what  matter  doeSi  hat  all 
ii  mechanicaUj  poshed  or  pulled  into  its  shape  and  proportions.  This  mechanism 
will  work  on  in  the  worlds,  and  when  tbe  superficial  strata  have  cooled  and  hard- 
ened to  a  permanent  crust  that  admits  collected  gases  to  comhme^  and  form  them- 
selTcs  into  vapors  and  mist,  and  these  condensing  into  water,  which,  as  superin- 
oombeot  upon  the  solid  earth,  gathers  itself  into  ocean  beds,  and  then  both  land 
and  water  become  enveloped  by  an  atmosphere,  through  which  every  where  the  ra- 
diations of  light  are  reflected  and  dilTuaed,  there  thki  comes  an  occasion  for  a  higher 
order  of  existence  than  any  chemical  combinations  or  ciystalline  concretions  can 
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Ueihodibic,  ooksidxbbd  nr  m  mrFEBsirr  Bknominational  Fobxs,  asd  rrs  Rs- 
LATI0H8  TO  BBRigH  iND  AiBBiOAV  PBOTBSTijmBii.  By  Abel  Stevens^  LL.D. 
ToL  IL  From  the  Origin  of  Mettiodism  to  the  Death  of  Whitefleld.  Fourth 
tbooaand.    New-York:  Carlton  k  Porter.    1858. 

Hie  interests  of  Methodism  have  never  been  in  much  apparent  danger  of  SQjQTer* 
ing  fimn  lack  of  attention  on  part  of  writers  pro  and  am.  In  addition  to  numerous 
bistorico-biogiBphlcal  treatises  on  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors,  which,  happily  for  the 
memory  of  their  subjects,  never  attained  to  the  honor  of  a  second  edition,  we  have 
had  a  L^  of  WaHeif,  (indnding,  as  all  his  biographies  of  necessity  must,  a  history 
of  the  rise  cf  MethmiUsm,)  by  Southey ;  another  by  Moore ;  another  by  Whitehead ; 
a  history  of  the  Wesley  Family^  by  Adam  Clarke ;  a  history  of  Weakyan  Mdhodiam^ 
by  Smith ;  a  history  of  Weeky  omd  MeOiodiam^  by  Isaac  Taylor;  a  Compendiium  of 
MdhodiMm^  by  Dr.  James  Porter,  together  with  not  a  few  other  woria  of  a  similar 
character,  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  mention  here.  Some  idea  (^  what  has 
been  done  in  the  same  direction  by  the  opponents  of  Metho^m,  avowedly  such, 
may  be  obtained  llrom  the  Act  that  so  late  as  the  year  1846,  was  printed  in  Phila- 
delphi%  by  John  Pennington,  a  "  Catalogue  of  Woria  that  have  been  published  in 
Befotatkm  of  Methodism,  from  its  origm,  m  1*729,  to  1846,  compiled  by  J.  C.  De- 
ci&ver,"  which  catalogue^  comprising  the  titles  of  Ihree  hundred  and  eigJUy-four 
pubUeaiionSf  may  be  found,  together  vnth  one  hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  most 
cariooa  of  worlu  mentioned  in  it,  in  the  Library  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Proteataut  Episcopal  Church  in  the  dty  of  New- York,  where  it  has  been  placed  by 
iti  compiler.  Formidable  as  this  list  may  appear,  Dr.  Stevens  assures  us  that  it  is 
not  complete^  and  that  the  whole  number  of  works,  treating  favorably  and  unfavor- 
ably of  Methodism,  can  hardly  be  short  of  fifteen  hundred! 

The  work  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  bids  fair,  if  the 
task  which  its  author  has  undertaken  does  not  fall  below  its  design,  to  supersede 
moat  of  the  previous  publicatifms  on  the  same  subject,  as  well  as  to  obviate  the 
neosasify  for  any  fhrther  treatises  on  Wesley  and  Methodism  for  a  long  time  to 
oooia  Dr.  Stevens  proposes  to  oomplete  his  history  m  four  volume^  the  last  of 
which  is  to  bring  the  nairative  down  to  "the  oentenaiy  celebration  of  Methodism, 
ia  1839 — a  period  prior  to  the  sectional  disputes  whidi  have  divided  the  Methodist 
ICpisoopal  Church,  and  which  are  yet  too  recent  for  a  satisfactory  judgment  from 
history."  Tbe  volume  which  has  just  been  given  to  the  public^  as  its  title  indi* 
cites,  treats  of  the  history  of  Methodism  from  its  origin  to  the  death  of  Whitefield, 
in  1170.    Dr.  Stevets  writes  in  an  easy  and  rather  perspicuous  style^  and  is  per- 
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baps  B8  nyBtematie  in  the  amogement  and  fUflcnaaioii  of  his  topicB^  as  the  eo^do- 
pedical  nature  of  bis  woric  will  allow.  The  number  of  names  merely,  wbiob  are 
mentioned  in  the  table  of  contenta^  is  astonishing ;  indeed,  It  wonld  be  a  ootn- 
paimtively  ea^  task  to  prepare  from  the  material  thus  eomprised  within  less  than 
five  hundred  pages,  a  oomplete  biographical  dictionary  of  the  early  Methodists,  or 
Methodist  Ihihers,  as  perhaps  we  should  designate  them.  The  book,  too,  fhmi  the 
very  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  abounds  in  a  variety  ot  incident,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  its  historic  details.  Few,  if  any,  historians  can  lay  daim 
to  absolute  impartiality ;  and  we  are  not  so  extravagant  as  to  expect  that  a  tho- 
rough Methodist,  as  Dr.  Stevens  evidently  is^  with  an  unmistakable  leaning  to  the 
Arminian  theology,  should  be  able,  on  all  points,  exactly  to  please  every  class  of 
readerBb  So  lar,  however,  as  we  can  judgs^  he  has  written  with  no  design  or  de- 
sire to  make  proseljtes,  and  indeed  exhibits  a  degree  of  candor  whUdi  does  him 
credit  Xn  his  preface  he  tells  us  that,  "as  a  great  religious  development  of  the 
last  centuiy,  affecting  largely  our  common  Protestantism,  and  unqaestionably 
destined  to  affect  it  still  more  profoundly,  Methodism  does  not  belong. exdosively 
to  the  denomloatioos  which  have  appropriated  its  name,*'  and  that  he  has  there* 
fore  ''attempted  to  write  its  history  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  to  consider  it  not  as  a 
sectarian,  but  as  a  general  religious  movemrat,  ostensibly  within  the  Oburch  of 
England,  at  least  during  the  lives  of  its  chief  Methodist  foonderS)  but  reaching  be* 
yond  it  to  most  of  the  Protestantism  of  England  and  America."  We  regard  this 
new  "  History  of  Methodism,"  as  a  very  opportune  publication,  and  have  no  doubt, 
that  seveml  of  its  (diapers  will  be  read  not  only  idth  interest,  but  profit  at  the 
present  crisis,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  so  muiUbstly  bwog  poured  out  upon  the 
churches. 

THB  TbUTH  tmCASKED  AND   EbBOR  EXPOSED  IK  ThEOLOGT  AND   METAPHYSICS, 

Moral  GJovbrnment  and  Moral  Agency.    By  Elder  H.  W.  Middleton,  Panolr, 
Mississippi.    Philadelphia ;  J.  B.  lippincott  &  Co. 

The  "error"  whidi  Mr.  Middleton  recklessly  undertakes  to  expose,  is  the  belief 
in  those  ftmdamental  doctrines  of  Total  Depravity,  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  Faith,  of  Repentance,  of  Regeneration,  etc.,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  evan- 
gelical creeds^  which  are  held  by  all  orthodox  theologians,  of  whatever  denomination 
or  school,  and  which  every  candid  searcher  for  truth,  whether  learned  or  ignorant, 
infiUlibly  derives  ftom  the  Scriptures.  The  great  "truth  nnmasked"  is  man^s 
capacity  to  save  himself  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  beet  accords  with 
Mr.  Middleton's  own  sense  of  the  **  fitness  of  things."  No  additional  attraction  is 
lent  these  views  by  the  defiant  and  sometimes  coarse  manner  in  which  they  are 
presented. 

The  Coming  and  Reign  op  Christ.    By  David  N.  T/)rd.     New-York :  Prankliu 
Knight 

The  doctrine  of  Christ's  personal  reign  on  eartb  is  one  which  may,  no  doubt,  be 
explained  in  perfect  harmony  witiii  the  Scripture  propheciea  This  is  more  than 
can  be  said,  however,  for  that  expositkm  of  this  doctrine  whidi  is  g^ven  in  the 
work  before  u&  Mr.  Lord  has  undertaken  not  merely  to  point  out  what  may  be 
the  minnte  particulars  attending  this  great  event,  but  iM^y  to  alBrm  what  these 
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IneriUkbljr  wiU  be.  His  boldnesBin  handliDg  this  myBterioua  pEDphecj  is  the  mote 
to  be  wondered  at|  suioe  he  diffisra  on  Bevenl  impoitaat  poiDts  from  all  of  theaUeet 
of  the  doctdne  of  a  peiwmal  reign.  The  following  oatUne  wiU  exhibit 
iir.  Loid  holds  that  Chrut  is  to  come  in  peraon,  attended  by  the  resarrected 
liSf  to  introduce  the  Millennium.  Hence  Satan  is  to  be  bound  and  the  nations 
iTerted  after  our  Saviour's  second  advent  A  throne  is  to  be  erected  in  the  city 
of  J«raaaleni,  on  which  Christ  is  to  sit  and  preside  over  the  earth.  While  Satan  is 
to  be  bound,  and  sin  to  be  banished  from  the  earth,  men  will  still  continue  to  be 
bom  into  the  woild  as  fiUlen  beings,  and  the  change  of  the  living  described  by  St 
Fsiul  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians  will  probably  not  take  place  until  some 
time  after  the  resunection  of  the  saints.  All  are  not  to  be  changed  at  once— which 
point  the  author  derives  from  a  more  than  doubtful  inteipretation  of  the  parable  of 
tiftB  ten  vixgins— but  a  "  laige  share  of  the  population  of  the  g^be  at  every  period 
-wtlH  be  in  the  natural  life."  The  human  race  is  then  to  continue  to  perpetuate 
itaelf  in  successive  generations  forever. 

In  order  to  sustain  his  singular  views^  Mr.  Lord  is  driven  to  two  positions  whidi 
wholly  at  variance  with  those  almost  universally  held  by  orthodox  commenta- 
(1.)  He  pegeots  altogether  the  idea  that  this  world  is  to  be  burned  up.  The 
explicit  declaration  of  this  fact  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  2  Peter,  together 
writh  a  fearful  description  of  the  scene,  is  explained  by  Mr.  Lord  to  refer  merely  to 
volcanic  action.  The  '* elements"  to  be  melted  are  "carbcm,  sulphur,  gasee^  and 
otber  inflammable  subsUnoesL"  * '  The  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise," 
relers  to  the  rushing  sound  of  whirlwinds,  common  duiing  the  eruptions  of  a  vol- 
cano ;  this  view  is  confirmed  by  a  description  of  such  a  scene  as  given  in  Dana's 
U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition.  "The  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  ahall  be 
bomed  up^"  refen^  says  Mr.  Lord,  to  the  "cropsi  grass,  treee^  and  structuiea  of 
men,'"  which  will  naturally  be  set  on  fire  by  the  **  combustible  materials  "  thrown 
out  from  the  volcano.  The  ungodly — those  in  league  with  Satan — are  to  be 
fpithered  together  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes,  and  to  be  not  consumed  by  the 
fire,  but  rather  suffocated,  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  feed  upon  their  flesh  as 
dascribed  in  Rev.  19.  Such  is  the  view  confidently  presented  by  Mr.  Lord  in  oppo- 
vtiaa  to  that  whioh  he  mdcea  bold  to  say  "  is  ahncst  unhremlly  entertained  with* 
out  any  ground  whatever." 

Another  veiy  oky^ctionable  position  of  Mr.  Lord's  is  that  advanced  by  him  in 
opposition  to  the  geneial  view  of  the  final  judgment  He  assumes  that  the  judg- 
ment of  difTerant  nations  is  to  ooeur  at  different  timea^  and  to  occupy  a  considemble 


Lets  ur  a  Ribbv  Savioijr.    By  Bobert  8.  Gandlish,  D.D.    FhHadelpbia :  Lindsay 
*  Blakiston.    1858. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  discourses  founded  upon  the  16th  chapter  of 
1st  Corinthians.  Dr.  Caodllsh  considers  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  dis- 
CQSsed  by  St  Paul  in  this  chapter  merely  with  reference  to  "its  bearing  on  the 
believer's  spiritual  and  eternal  life."  In  this  view  he  has  *'  sought  to  trace  the  line 
of  thought  whkh  gives  unity  to  the  apostle's  reasoning,"  without  pretending  to  a 
ooBplete  expositiuii,  or  stopping  for  minute  and  verbal  critidsm. 

The  first  eleven  venes  suggest  two  discourses  upon  the  character  and  substance 
of  St  Panl's  pranhingv  together  with  tiie  evidence  upon  which  it  is  based.    Next 
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Dr.  Ofliidlisii  discusses  the  proposition,  ''  what  is  implied  in  the  denial  of  the  Res- 
urrection." Under  this  head  he  elucidatee  and  applies  with  great  force  the  Apostle's 
argument,  that  the  hope  of  ChrisUanitj  depends  upon  the  &ct  of  Ghrist^s  resorrec- 
tioD.  For  if  Christ  be  not  **  risen  again  for  our  justification,"  then  are  the  pious 
dead  lost,  and  our  own  condition  is  hopeless;  we  have  been  " planted  iogetitee  in 
the  likeness  of  his  death,"  and  still  remain  so;  it  is  foolish  to  be  "  baptized  for  the 
dead;"  we  had  better  adopt  the  epicurean  maxim:  ''Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die." 

From  this,  two  important  practical  truths  are  deduced.  First  "  That  the  resar- 
lection  for  which  Paul  pleads  is  the  resurrection  which  Tirtuallj  includes  in  it  the 
whole  life  of  the  beUevcr  in  this  world,  in  the  mtermediate  state,  and  throughout 
eternity."  Second.  "That  what  reconciles  belieyers  to  present  trial  is  not  the 
distant  and  prospective  vision  of  a  future  reward,  but  the  present  sense  of  a  resur- 
rection life." 

Dr.  Gandlish  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  *'  nature  of  the  fhture  body.*'  What  his 
▼lews  on  this  subject  are,  may  be  gathered  fix>m  the  following  extract,  in  which  he 
points  out  the  distinction  between  the  expressions,  "flesh  and  blood,"  and  "flesh 
and  bones."  "The  first,  flesh  and  blood,  denotes  the  human  bodily  nature,  liable 
to  dissolution  and  decay.  The  other,  flesh  and  bones,  points  rather  to  its  higher 
spiritual  development  in  a  structure  having  extension  and  form — bones  and  flesh  of 
some  sort— but  not  necessarily  of  a  sort  resolvable  into  dust,  and  perishable."  Dr. 
Gandlish  also  dwells  with  great  power  upon  the  practical  importance  of  holding 
strictly  to  the  doctrine  not  only  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  of  the  identity 
between  the  present  and  the  resurrected  body.  In  this  connection  occurs  a  passage 
which  we  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  practical  application  which  renders  these 
discourses  so  valuable.  In  view  of  the  &ct  that  the  thread  of  continuity  between 
the  past  and  the  fiiture  is  not  to  be  broken  at  death,  Dr.  Gandhah  says :  "  Oh  I  that 
I  were  so  living  now  and  alwajrs  in  this  my  body  as  I  shall  wish  I  had  lived,  when 
I  come  to  live  in  it  again  I  Let  me  never  at  any  time,  in  any  circumstances,  lose 
sight  of  this  solemn  thought,  that  the  deed  which  I  am  now  doing  in  the  body — ^the 
thought  I  am  thinking  now,  the  word  I  am  speaking  now,  the  work  I  am  working 
at  now,  in  the  body — ^must  follow  me.  I  may  perhaps  lay  it  down  at  death.  But 
I  must  take  it  up  again  at  the  resurrection.  This  deed  of  mine  must  follow  me  into 
that  future  and  eternal  life.    It  must  follow  me.    For  what  puxpose  ?"  etc 

In  regard  to  the  Millennium,  Dr.  Gandlish  seems  to  hold  the  view  that  it  is  to  be 
a  special  dispensation  of  grace  previous  to  the  destruction  of  this  world,  and  to  the 
second  advent  of  Ghrist  "The  millennial  reign  of  grace,"  he  observes,  "  is  really  a 
reign  of  great  glory,"  but  *'  it  is  not  the  ultimate  hope  of  the  Ghurch.  Nor  is  it  in 
it  that  the  Lord's  kingdom  or  reign  is  to  take  its  ultimate  and  perfect  glory." 

Me^oib  of  Rev.  David  Tafpan  Stoddabd,  Missionary  to  thb  Nestobiaxs. 
By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Churcb. 
New-York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Company. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  the  youngest  son  of  Solomon  Stoddard,  Esq.,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  brother  of  Professor  Stoddard,  the  author  of  a  well-known  Latin  gram- 
mar. At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Williams  Gollege,  and 
subsequently  was  transferred  to  the  same  class  at  Tale.  Tlirough  the  instrument- 
ality of  a  class-mate,  his  early  religious  impressions  were  here  revived,  and  he  soon 
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Bolemiily  dediCBtod  himaelf  to  the  eenrioe  of  his  Eaviour.    It  bad  been  the  earnest 
prayer  of  a  pious  mother  that  her  son  might  be  a  missbnaxy ;  and  we  find  among 
hiB  letters  to  Mends  annooncing  a  change  of  heart,  one  to  a  brother  stating  the 
rp«iw>m  why  he  feels  called  npon  to  serve  in  the  foreign  field.    After  graduating  at 
Tale,  where  he  took  high  rank  as  a  schohir,  especially  in  the  physical  sciences,  Mr. 
Stoddard  became  a  tator,  first  at  Marshall,  and  afterwards  at  Yale  College.    While 
lllliiig  these  appointments  with  great  fiuthfiilness  and  success,  he  at  the  same  time 
pitMecuted  his  theological  studies,  and  made  considerable  advances  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  sciences.    A  remarkable  example  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  habit  of 
subordinating  bis  own  will  to  a  high  sense  of  duty,  occurred  during  the  Senior 
year  of  his  College  course.    By  the  recommendation  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty  he 
reoRTed  an  appointment  to  a  post  of  honor  and  emolument  in  a  United  States  Ez- 
piloriDg  Expedition  to  the  South-Pacific,  under  Commander  Wilkes.    This  tempting 
alfier  Mr.  Stoddard  declined,  in  ozder  to  enter  at  once  upon  his  theological  studies. 
Por  a  while  Mr.  Stoddard*s  interest  in  the  foreign  misslonaiy  work  seems  to  have 
declined ;  snd  he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  labor  in  the  distant  West,  when 
he  met  with  the  Rey.  Justin  Perkins,  D.D.,  who  was  connected  with  the  Nestorian 
JCflsion  at  Oroomiab.    Mr.  Perkins  found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  Mr.  Stod- 
dard to  become  a  fellow-laborer  with  him  among  the  Neetorians.    In  February  of 
1843,  Mr.  S.  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Briggs,  daughter  of  Br.  Briggs,  of  Mar- 
blehead,  Mass.,  and  in  the  following  month  sailed  fh>m  Boston,  in  company  with 
I>r.  Perkins  and  others,  for  his  missionary  poet    In  June  they  reached  Oroomiab 
aafely,  and  entered  at  once  upon  their  work. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  transcribe  an  account  of  this  interesting  region 
and  its  inhabitants,  nor  to  follow  Mr.  Stoddard  through  his  ton  years  of  earnest, 
constant  labor  among  these  people.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  thorough  education, 
and  experience  as  a  teacher,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  most  important  duties 
which  he  was  called  to  perform  as  an  associate  translator  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  an  inst^ctor  of  youth  in  the  "  knowledge  of  Christian  civilization  and  Biblical 
divinity." 

The  following  extracts  are  fiom  a  summary  showing  the  resulte  of  ton  years  of 
miaBionary  labor: 

1.  "  Of  the  fifty-four  scholars  now  living  who  have  gone  out  ftom  us,  about 
thirty-fo>or,  or  nearly  two  thirds,  are  considered  pious,  and  many  of  them  devotedly 
80.  Sx  have  ^ed  the  death  of  the  Christian.  ....  About  one  half  of  our  pre- 
sent pupils  are  hopefully  pious." 

3.  "  Of  these  fifty-four,  nine  are  efficient  and  able  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  fitted 
to  minister  to  our  best  congregations ;  while  nineteen  more  are  so  fiir  preachers 
that  they  can  conduct  religious  meetings  in  the  villages  with  acceptance  and  use- 
lUbiesiL*' 

3.  "  Of  ttiese  fifty-four,  twenty-five  are  regular  teachers  of  village  schools,  .  .  one 
is  a  translator,  one  printer,  two  in  college  at  Malta,  three  teachers  in  the  seminaries, 
one  superintendent  of  village  schools,  and  three  who  make  preaching  their  em- 
ployment" 

In  the  summer  of  1848,  while  travelling  for  his  health,  in  company  with  his 
fiunily,  Mrai  Stoddard  was  suddenly  stricken  down  by  Asiatic  cholera.  Under  this 
new  pressure  Mr.  Stoddard's  health  completely  gave  way,  and  it  became  neoesaaiy 
thai  he  Fboold  return  to  this  country.  The  Committee  deemed  it  imprudent  for 
iiim  to  return  again  to  his  post  until  the  spring  of  1851.    As  soon  as  consent  was 
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obtained  he  hastened  back  to  his  chosen  work,  where  he  M  with  his  armor  on, 
in  the  spring  of  1867.  The  immediate  cause  of  hto  death  was  typbv»liBver,  biongfat 
on,  perhaps,  by  orer-exertion.  The  remidns  of  Hr.  Stoddard  rest  in  a  little  burial 
inclosure  connected  with  the  mission-premises  of  Ht.  Seir. 

One  important  point  developed  in  this  Yolame,  may  not  be  without  its  bearing 
on  the  question  now  agitating  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  the  continuanoe  of  the 
Oreek  mission.  Mr.  Stoddard,  as  well  as  the  great  body  of  his  aasodates,  weve 
earnestly  in  favor  of  the  carrying  on  of  aehoois  as  a  primary  agency  in  the  miaskm- 
ary  work.  He  did  not  commit  himself  on  the  question  how  far  such  schools  should 
be  a  permanent  agency. 


Akvaib  of  thv  AiOEBiGAV  PuLPTT,  Bra    By  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Spngoe^  D.D.    VoL 
V.  Episoopalian.    Kew-Yoit:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

The  importance^  the  bulk,  and  the  interest  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Bpi»- 
oopal  Pulpit,  just  issued  by  Dr.  Sprague,  require  a  review  fiir  more  extended  and 
elaborate  than  it  is  within  our  present  opportunities  to  give.  What  we  propose  now 
to  do^  is  to  throw  together  such  general  observations  as  arise  fiom  a  first  and  rapid 
perusal.  Such  a  task  as  this,  we  are  sure  will  not  be  without  use  to  two  classes  of 
our  readers.  Those  in  whose  hands  the  book  has  not  Men,  may  be  induced  to 
plaoe  it  in  their  libraries,  as  a  volume  not  only  of  permanent  historical  valuer  but 
of  peculiar  and  immediate  interest  Those  who  have  taken  it  up-H^nd  among 
such  there  are  few  who  have  not  felt  it  grow  upon  them,  so  great  is  Its  fascination, 
until  they  have  at  least  superfidimy  mastered  its  oontents — will  not  be  unwilling 
to  join  with  us  in  discussing  a  few  of  the  points  to  which  we  have  been  mutual^ 
attracted. 

The  first  minister  to  whom  Dr.  Sprague  introduoes  us,  is  the  Rev.  Wm.  Black- 
stone,  who  settled  in  Kew-Bngland  between  1820  and  1830;  the  last,  the  Rev.  A. 
W.  Duy,  whose  death,  only  a  few  years  since^  is  fiuniliar  to  many  of  our  readers. 
Between  these  we  have  over  one  hundred  and  seventy  name^  including  every  de- 
ceased Bishop  of  our  Church,  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  Presbyters  now  dead, 
who  have  attracted  any  degree  of  publlo  attention.  The  plan  of  biography  is  in 
most  oases  the  same.  JEtet  comes  a  biograpbioal  notioe^  in  many  iostanoee  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Sprague  himselt  This  notice,  though  often  several  pages  m  length, 
rarely  includes  more  than  a  statement  of  the  prominent  facts  of  domestic  and  lite- 
rary as  well  as  ecclesiastical  history.  To  this  portion  of  the  work  one  or  two  re- 
marks are  almost  uniformly  applksable.  There  is  (1)  an  entire  freedom  fiom  any 
ttamg  like  bias,  either  doctrinal  or  peraonal.  The  high-and-dry  Churchman,  of  what 
Dr.  A.  C.  Goxe  in  one  of  his  contributions  calls  the ."  Establishmentarian"  achool, 
the  Tractarian,  the  Evangelica],  all  pass^  with  their  visore  down,  and  in  the  same 
skeleton  armor,  introducing  ua^  without  extraneous  comment,  to  the  dates  of  their 
births^  deaths,  and  marriages— 'the  nature  and  terms  of  their  several  eodesiasUoal 
preferments — ^the  names  of  their  wives  and  children,  followed  by  a  list  of  their 
sevenl  publicationa  Perhaps  in  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  book,  there  is  no 
observation  which  involves  more  than  a  mere  statedient  of  faot  What  we  have, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  statistk»— often  dry,  always  impartial,  and  generally  valuable 
not  merely  to  those  seeking  information  as  to  a  partioular  firiend,  but  to  those  in- 
terested m  the  history  of  our  communion  at  laige. 
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To  tlii%  howerer,  m  added  (2)  a  aeriee  of  lettera,  wiHten  bjr  those  who  were 
beet  able  to  speak  of  the  patticnlar  eabject  of  biognpbj.  Tbeae  lettera  constitute 
what  18  the  pecaliar  Kteraiy  chann  of  the  book.  They  are  moetlj  redolent  with 
that  individoafi^  which  belongs  to  a  genial  hearty  when  speaking  nnresenredly  of 
one  who  baa  been  toTed,  bnt  has  been  now  taken.  Dr.  Sprague  has  very  wisely 
laid  no  dieck  npon  the  oorreepoodents  on  whom  he  thus  relies,  and  though  in  al- 
eveiy  case  they  are  restrained  from  entering  into  any  inyidious  polemical  dis- 
yet)  in  the  large  majority  of  instanoei^  they  write  with  that  biographical 
freedom  whidi  brings  before  us  not  merely  the  outer  but  the  inner  life — ^not  merely 
the  public  incidents,  but  the  social  and  snb-ecdesiastical  relatione  In  almost  every 
instance^  there  are  links  between  these  informal  biographers  and  their  subjects, 
wlueh  give  their  letters  a  peraooal  interest  This  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
ftilowiDg  tabkv  which  is  itself  but  a  yeiy  imperfect  selection  from  the  rich  material 
belbreos: 


Bishop  Vadison, ' 
Bishop  Chgget, 

Dr.  Pilfflore^ 

Rev.  W.  Smith,  D.D., 
Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner, 

Bishop  Moore, 
/       I 

Bishop  Chase, 
Bidhop  White^ 


Bidhop  Bowen, 

Kev.  Dan.  Stephens, 

Dr.  Bedell, 

Dr.  Milnor, 

Bey.  Abiel  Carter, 

Bay.  Hugh  Smith,  D.D., 

Bishop  Ravenscroft, 
Bey.  Renal  Keith,  D.D., 


WUITKKS. 

President  S^ler. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Chew, 
Bey.  W.  H.  WUmer. 
Bev.  B,  D.  Hall, 
B.  T.  Weteb,  D.D. 
Gulian  C.  Terplanck. 
Bishop  Doane^ 
"W.  H.  Prescott. 
President  Tyler, 
Bp.  Meade,' 

Bev,  George  Woodbridge. 
Bishop  Smith, 
Bishop  Burgess. 
Bishop  H.  U.  Onderdonk, 
Bishop  A.  Potter, 
«T.  B.  iDgersoll,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenks, 
Rev.  Dr.  Gilman. 
Biphop  Otey, 
Horace  Webster,  LL.D. 
Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell. 
Chancellor  Walworth, 
Bishop  Eastbum. 
Rev.  I.  B.  Felt, 
Bishop  Klliotu 
Bev.  Dr.  Anthon, 
Rev.  H.  S.  Carpenter. 
Rev.  H.  S.  Mason. 
Rev.  Dr,  E.  W.  Hooker, 
Rev.  Dr.  Sparrow, 
Bev.  Dr.  Ciaxton, 
Bey.  0.  Kei(h. 
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Re7.  Wm.  JadcflOD,  Biahop  Smitb, 

Rev.  Dr.  PitklDi 
Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey. 

Rer.  Dr.  Nenfville,  Rev.  Dr.  SteveDS. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Clark,  '  Rev.  Dr.  Steveni^ 

Rev.  P.  Peck. 

Rev.  Daniel  Cobia,  Rev.  C.  0.  Pinckney. 

Rev.  A,  Kaofiman,  Rev.  Dr.  Doffleld, 

Rev.  Dr.  Taylor, 
Biahop  Soathgate, 
'  Rev.  Dr.  Spear. 

Bishop  Grisnrold,  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey, 

Rev.  Dr.  Tyng, 
•Bishop  Clark. 

Rev.  Arthur  Carey,  Bishop  Hopkins, 

Rev.  A.  C.  Coze. 
•Rev.  Wm.  If.  Jackson,  Biahop  Johna 

In  Buch  a  list  it  la  almost  invidious  for  us  to  make  any  diacrimination ;  but  we  may 
here  cite,  as  modela,  though  each  in  ita  particular  line  of  epistolary  and  aneodotical 
biography,  the  letters  of  Biahop  Onderdonk,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Mr.  Ingeraoll,  on 
Biahop  White ;  those  of  Bishop  Otey  on  the  Messrs.  Stephens  and  on  Mr.  Patter- 
son ;  that  of  Bishop  Mollvaine  on  Dr.  Bedell;  that  of  Dr.  Mason  on  Bishop  Ravens- 
crofl;  that  of  Dr.  Sparrow  on  Dr.  Keith;  those  of  Dr.  Stevens  on  Dr.  Keufville, 
and  Dr.  Clark ;  thoae  of  Dr.  Tyng  and  Bishop  Clark  on  Bishop  Griswold ;  that  of 
Bishop  Johns  on  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Jackson ;  that  of  Rev.  A.  C.  Coze  on  Mr.  Carey ; 
that  of  Mr.  Pinckney  on  Mr.  Cobia;  and  those  of  President  Tyler  on  Bishop  Moore 
and  Biahop  Madison.  From  these,  and  from  other  letters  perhaps  equally  interest- 
iog,  we  hope  hereafter  to  lay  eztracts  before  our  readers. 

There  are  one  or  two  ezoeptions,  however,  to  the  genial  yet  generous  and  can- 
did spirit,  by  which  these  contributions  are  in  the  main  marked ;  and  these  ez- 
oeptions we  will  now  for  a  moment  notice.  Why  was  it  necessary,  for  iostance, 
for  the  Rev.  Ethan  Allen,  an  Episcopal  mini&ter  of  Baltimore,  to  infisrm  Dr.  Sprague, 
a  Presbyterian,  and  through  Dr.  Sprague,  non-Episcopalians  generally,  that  in  the 
Maryland  election  of  1812,  "those  of  the  clergy,  w?io  claimed^  par  excellence,  to  be 
Evangelical,  made  Dr.  Contee  their  candidate  for  the  Episcopate"  ?  Does  not  Dr. 
AUen  very  well  know,  that  the  term,  "Evangelical,"  was  one  of  reproach,  cast 
upon  these  Very  clergymen  by  a  body  of  ministers,  some  of  whom,  as  this  very 
volume  tells  us,  led  lives  of  unrestrained  worldliness  and  ease?  Is  he  keeping 
within  the  range  of  historical  fiict  or  generous  feeling,  when  he  sneers  at  those 
eminent  and  faithftil  men  who  resuscitated  the  Maryland  Church,  as  **  claiming  to 
&e,  par  exceUence^  EvanfftUeai^  f  When  did  they  make  such  claims?  to  whom  ?  in 
what  shape  ?  Unless  Dr.  AUen  can  answer  these  questions,  so  as  to  aubatantiate 
this  charge,  he  opens  himself  to  the  rebuke  of  having  seized  an  accidental  confi- 
dence, not  merely  to  vent  on  persons  now  gone  to  their  rest  his  party  animositiee, 
but  to  attempt  to  damage  their  memory  by  charges  of  which  he  has  no  proof. 
What  were  the  real  diviaions  in  those  daya^  he  hknself  in  a  previous  letter  abund- 
antly indicates.    "The  state  of  religion" — we  quote  ftom  bis  sketch  of  the  Rev. 
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IT.  p.  Addtflon— '*waB  rery  low  in  the  Church  in  this  period,"  (1*793.)  '*Mr. 
Addison  bad  acquired  some  distinction  for  his  piety  before  his  oidination.  It  was 
known  that  he  woold  not  attend  theaters,  ballsy  etc.,  and  that  he  condemned  it  in 
otbeffl.  The  Bector  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  Ihen  a  member  of  (he  Standing 
OommUteet  determined  to  prevent  Mr.  Addison's  admission  to  the  ministry,  saying 
that  his  views  were  Puritanical,  and  suited  rather  to  the  UethodtstsL  But  l£r.  Ad- 
diaon's  guardian,  a  vestryman  in  the  parish,  interfered,  and  the  Rector  was  in- 
duced to  withhold  his  opposition.  Jt  may  serve  lo  illustrate  the  different  views  of  the 
Mentor  and  the  ca$ulidaiey  to  state  thai  at  the  wedding*  of  Mr.  Addison's  sister,  the 
Rector  played  the  violin  for  (he  company  to  dance  afler,^*  Now  it  so  happens  that 
Mr.  Addison  was  in  Maryland  at  the  Episcopal  election  of  1 812,  and  was.  prominent 
among  those  dergy  at  whom  Dr.  Allen  now  sneers.  It  is  well  that  side  by  side 
with  this  sneer,  we  have  a  paragraph  showing  one  at  least  of  the  distinotions  that 
separated  these  despised  *'  Evangelicals'*  from  their  brethren  who  conferred  on 
tbem  this  titl&^ 

One  other  complaint  which  we  have  to  make,  is  in  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner,  of  Boston.  The  school  of  divme^  to  which 
this  well-known  minister  betonged,  is  worthy  of  a  special  historical  notice. 
Tbey  held  themselvee  at  a  distance  equally  polite,  but  equally  unsormountable, 
from  Puritanism  and  Methodism  on  the  one  hand,  and  ftom  Saoramentarianism  on 
the  other.  It  is  true  that  they  had  a  strong  and  comfortable  respect  for  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  it  was  for  the  Church  as  a  refined  social  institution,  and  not  as  an 
oiganization  necesury  for  the  salvation  of  all  our  lost  raca  Hence  it  waa^  that 
while  their  talents  and  fine  tastes  were  given  to  the  closer  adaptation  of  the  Church 
to  the  cultivated  elniwnn,  they  felt  no  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  her  extension  among 
wbalt  we  now  call  the  masses.  Perhaps  they  doubted  whether  she  would  be  fit 
for  ordinary  missionaiy  labor  in  the  dress  in  which  they  would  equip  her.  Perhaps 
also  they  feU  that  as  a  ckaeical  and  dignified  Church,  it  was  not  desirable  that  she 
flfaoold  be  tnrabled  with  too  great  an  influx  of  the  vulgar;  and  like  those  who 
dsafcroy  the  plates  after  a  limited  number  of  engravings  are  cast  ofi;  th^  believed 
that  value  is  augmented  by  a  feeling  of  exdusiveneaB.  There  was  rarely 
any  particular  zeal  against  other  communions ;  and  when  the  "  sects"  did  not 
tread  within  certmn  social  limits^  they  were  pronounced  good  enough  in  their  way. 
Nor  on  the  other  hand  was  there  among  these  old-&shioned  latitndinjirians  any  of 
the  asceticism  and  zeal  of  the  non- Jurors,  which  the  Oxford  tracts  have  revived 
aoiong  High  Churchmen  of  our  own  day.  The  minister  regarded  with  no  afi'ection 
zealots  who  would  compel  him  to  hold  week-day  services,  and  to  consider  himself 
as  especially  devoted  to  the  graces  of  fasting;  and  of  labor  among  the  poor. 
.  a,  however,  ecclesiastical  enthusiasm  was  distatefiU  to  the  *'  Establiahmentarian" 
Ghnrcfamen  of  the  last  century — ^to  botrow  agam  from  Dr.  A.  C.  Ooxe— spiritual 
enthusiasm  was  still  more  so.  They  were  alarmed  and  diotrossod  at  what  they 
called  religious  "exdtementi"  and  which  not  only  disturbed  their  own  quiets  but 
broke  up  the  olasncsl  calm  of  the  Church.  Hence,  if  they  ever  betrayed  ill-temper, 
or  deputed  from  their  usual  pdtehed  courtesy,  it  was  at  the  introduction  of  any 
regions  exercisei;  except  such  as  tiie  Churdx-service  and  their  own  preaching 
Sttpplied.  .jealous  ministers  of  their  own  communion,  who  preached  with  passion- 
ate eamestncas  the  cross  and  the  depravity  of  the  human  hearty  harassed  them 
even  more  than  preachers  from  outside.  And  when  a  revival,  as  it  swept  along  its 
orbit|  penetrated  the  outskirts  of  their  own  oongregations^  their  embarrassment 
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became  extreme,  parfcienlarfy  as  tiiejr  woaM  aae  young  men,  as  was  sot  nnfr^ 
qoe&Ujr  the  oaae^  under  vehement  conviotioiia  of  abi  gRwniiig',  agoniaiDgr,  ia  the 
terriflo  eameatocaa  of  an  awakened  spirit.  Soofa  phenomena^  by  opening  the  realities 
of  the  spiritual  worid,  often  ezeroiaed  ^icned  inflnencea  on  the  nilniater  himadt 
Sometimee  he  would  remain  merely  qmesoent^  attempting  no  poiitiTO  interfineBOO. 
Sometimes^  however,  he  Inoorred  the  awfiil  reqponaibiU^  of  endeK?oring  to  edai 
the  sense  of  goilt,  by  tuming  the  attention  of  the  inqiiirar  to  other  ohannolsL 
"Bide  on  horseback  and  play  cbesa^"  is  said  to  have  been  presGribed  in  one  oaasu 
In  another,  the  minister  listened  wifth  profound  surprise  to  the  narrative  of  a  sonl, 
supposed  to  have  been  awakened  under  bis  pceaohiog,  and  asked  of  the  inquirer, 
what  he  (the  i^eaeher)  could  "  have  said  to  have  produced  such  »  stete  of  mind  f " 

How,  what  we  hav«  to  oomplain  of  in  Dr.  Sprague's  book-  is^  that  little  or  no 
discrimination  is  made  betweeu  mioisters  of  this  and  of  other  olaflses,  but  that  each 
is  introdooed  tons  under  the  aaspioes  of  his  special  friends  and  admirers.  The 
inquiry  of  the  child,  as  to  where  the  bad  people  are  buried,  may  be  here  so  paifr 
phrased  as  to  make  ua  inquire  what  has  become  of  that  large  dasi  of  latitodlnaiiaa 
ministers — men  of  literary  addreui,  of  social  distinctkm,  but  yet  cold  and  formal  in 
their  views  of  religious  truth— whom  history  teUs  us  abounded  in  Bngland  and  in 
this  country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  oenturjr ;  and  the  difiodfy  is,  that  they 
are  here  introduced  to  us  under  the  auspices  of  friends  who^  either  from  not  beteg 
aware  of  their  defects,  or  fhom  an  unconscioos  suppression  of  them,  preeent  the 
deceased  to  our  notice  in  a  ocstume  at  whidi  he  would  have  been  of  all  otfaem  the 
moet  amased.  Thus  Mr.  W.  H.  Prescott,  an  Unitarian,  whose  eminent  litersiy 
g^fts  are  not  the  only  qualifications  for  such  a  purpose^  and  Biahop  Boane,  are  the 
author  of  the  two  letters  on  Dr.  QanUner.  We  do  not  know  <^  which  Dr.  Qardiner 
would  most  complato — the  robe  of  phikMophio  indifference  thrown  over  him  by 
the  former  of  his  blographerB,  or  that  of  ihalastio  ecdesisstkiiBm  by  the  latter.  But 
thus  much  we  can  safoly  say,  that  in  thus  passing  over  Dr.  6ae£nar*s  life,  the  op* 
portunity  of  teaching  a  great  truth  has  been  lost.  There  is  no  lesson  more  impor- 
tant for  the  future  historian  to  study,  than  that  which  tells  of  the  connection  be* 
tween  pdlte  latltudinarianism  on  Uie  one  side^  and  positive  defootion  to  hers^ 
on-  the  other. 

The  statistical  data  ariring  fhom  Dr.  Sprague's  labors  are  in  themselves  not  with* 
out  interest.  Teke,  for  instance^  those  giving  the  denominational  origin  of  the 
clergy.  Of  these,  out  of  about  one  huwlred  and  thirty  concerning  whose  early 
rriigious  training  information  is  given,  we  have/brfy-ntne  ooming  firom  non-Bpisoo* 
pal  communions,  and  (me^  (Dr.  D.  H:  Warton,)  from  the  Romish.  Of  those  coming 
to  us  from  non-Bplscopalians,  we  have  churchmen  of  ail  gmdes,  including  on  the 
one  side  the  Altidinarianism  of  George  Keith,  of  Bishop  Seabury,  of  Timothy  Cut- 
ler, of  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Bishop  Bavensoroft,  of  John  GL  Budd,  of  Qeoige  Boyd, 
of  Bishop  Kemp,  and  on  the  other  the  broad  evangelicalism  of  Joseph  Pilmore,  ef 
James  Milnor.  The  great  majority,  however,  of  those  who  entered  our  ministry  fixxn 
outside,  have  in  the  impetus  of  their  launch  gone  much  beyond  the  usual  channel  of' 
Episoopal  ecdesiastical  holier  Among  thope  who  have  grounded  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  Rome,  nearly  the  whole  came  to  ua  in  this  way.  Of  our  deceased  Bish- 
ops nearly  one  half  were  originally  non-Bpiacopalians,  embraoing  Bishop  Bass, 
Bishop  Seabury,  Bishop  Frovooet,  Bishop  Parker,  Bishop  Kemp,  Bishop  Ghsae^ 
Kshop  Henshaw,  Bishop  Wainwright,  and  Bishop  Bavenscroft 

As  to  the  domestic  annals  of  our  clergy,  "Dr,  Sprague^  vrith  his  usual  uidostiy,. 
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QoDeeli  modi  inibniiatiQii.  The  ikthen  who  have  beea  taken  were  greatly  giTen 
to  metrimony.  Oat  of  tboee  of  whom  the  neceflsary  information  is  before  na— and 
of  the  earlier  divinea^  Dr.  Spragne  has  not  been  able^  in  most  caaei^  to  collect  the 
datails— we  have  twenty-nine  who  married  more  than  once,  these  twenty-n^e 
hafiDg  oixty-ibar  wiree  in  the  aggregate.  Only  two  or  three  "  celibates"  osn  be 
foond  in  the  whole  Tolnme^  if  we  ezdude  those  who  died  in  early  manhood.  The 
ftTerage  number  of  children  is  very  large.  One  yeiy  remarkable  fact  is  developed 
by  Dr.  ^iragae^  and  a  fsTorite  error  of  skeptics  thereby  refiited.  "  Ministers'  sons^" 
we  are  told,  ''generally  torn  ont  badly."  It  is  not  so  with  the  sons  of  the  ministers 
whose  lives  are  given  by  Dr.  Sprague  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  volumes. 
Tb*  temporal  condition  of  the  children  of  the  clergy  thns  brought  before  u^  is 
maiked  by  a  degree  of  respectability  which  w  apprehend  the  statistics  of  no  other 
oaDing^  not  even  the  wealUiiest)  can  approach.  And  in  a  majority  of  casei^  where 
there  Is  a  flunily  of  sons^  one  at  least  receives  his  father^s  profoseion. 

We  doee  this  notice— long,  but  not  in  its  length  at  least  diflproportionate  to  the 
book  \St  review*— t^  a  few  extract& 

Dr.  SparrwfB  Semiidacenees  of  Dr,  KeUh. 

^  ^  **  Dr.  Keith  was  in  person  tall  and  slender,  but  not  erect— he  stooped  much. 
His  visage  was  thin,  his  nose  aqiiilme,  his  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes,  dark— 
the  lasA^  when  his  attention  was  sionsed,  intensely  so^  and  very  penetratmg ;  his 
faehead  lofty  and  expanded.  There  was  about  him  almost  constantly  an  air  of 
■oleDnity  that  was  very  observable.  When  not  engaged  in  preaching  or  oonver- 
■Btian,  he  seemed,  whether  in  or  out  of  doore^  as  though  pondering  some  weighty 
and  important  mJ^^oL  In  the  conventional  meetings  of  this  Diocese,  and  other  sudi* 
like  assembtiee^  he  seldom  spoke  or  moved  about  as  though  tsking  an  active  in- 
terest in  what  was  going  on,  but  sat  as  one  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  And 
yet  be  was  not  Inattentive  to  any  tUng  of  real  importance;  he  was  only  putting 
iHist  he  heard  in  his  own  crucible,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  thorough  analysis  for  his 
own  satisftictimi.  Sometimes  he  showed  this  by  a  fow  unexpected  remarks— it  may 
be  abrapti  certainly  striking.  This  peculiarity  of  manner  in  public  assemUiei^ 
araae  partly  ftom  his  extreme  sensitivenesa^  and  also  in  part  from  his  nearness  of 
ii^it  Sometimes  it  arose  firom  the  habitual  oooapan<qr  of  his  mmd  with  the  most 
aolemn  and  important  themes;  indeed,  he  always  appeared  to  me  a  person  in 
whose  inteileet  the  great  problems  of  human  existence,  though  practically  and 
happily  settled  tat  himself  pressed  with  incessant  foroe^  as  matters  of  speculation 
and  speculative  adjustments  He  lived  in  view  of  eternity  in  eveiy  way,  and  his 
whole  dcBBsanor— often  even  the  mhmtest  actkms— showed  that  he  felt  continual- 
ty  the  'powers  ci  the  world  to  come.'  As  iUustrative  of  thiii^  a  clerical  brother 
iafofnai  me  that  when  he  was  very  young  he  received  from  the  Doctor  a  letter  of 
jntrodaetionj  ^tfa  aviewto  a  certain  aitoation,  in  which  letter  it  was  said:  'There 
la  but  one  objootion  to  the  bearer— his  youth;  but  that  will  lessen  eveiy  day ; 
Um$  passu  UU^foewm^B^mUUJ  Such  was  the  prevailing  tone  of  his  mind ;  fai 
iSBtleffB  great  and  small  alike;  and  it  imparted  itself  to  his  look  and  general  mien 
and  manner.  And  yet|  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  persons  of 
his  temperament^  he  had  his  seasons  of  great  oheeifhlneai  and  dbmdon,  in  wMeh 
be  would  be  very  playlbl,  sometimes  inilulgnig  in  a  vein  of  humor  and  satire  with 
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which  he  was  laigeljr  gifted.    When  in  this  mood  he  wonld  make  himaelf  most 
entertaining,  as,  at  all  times,  when  disposed  for  oonvereation,  he  was  instrnctiye 

and  edifying •      .        .        .        . 

*'  Dr.  Keith  was  an  absent-minded  man,  as  might  be  infexred  from  what  has  already 
been  said.  It  happened,  on  one  occasion,  before  onr  Cbapel  was  baUt)  and  while 
diyine  service  nsed  to  be  held  in  the  library  on  Sundays,  that  a  Romiah  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  was  laid  upon  the  desk  by  accident  He  took  it  np  to  find 
the  text  on  which  he  was  to  preach,  and  read  aloud  the  words,  '  Do  penance,'  instead 
of  '  Repent,'  as  hi  our  Tersion.  He  was  bewildered,  and  pat  his  hand  to  his  browa 
as  fearing  apparently  that  his  mind  was  forsaking  hun,  or  that,  somehow  or  other, 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Protestant !  Some  minutes  elapsed,  says  my  informant^  who 
was  present,  before  the  truth  flashed  upon  him,  and  taking  a  look  at  the  title-page, 
he  quietly  laid  the  book  aside." 

Bahop  K  U,  Ondardonk  on  Bishop  WhU^$  ^^partif^  views, 

"  Bishop  White's  theological  opinions  are  contained  in  his  several  works-— they  are 
decidedly  Anti-Calvinistic^  and  may  be  classed  with  what  was  currently  denomi- 
nated Arminianiam  in  the  last  century ;  which,  however,  you  are  aware,  was  not 
the  system  of  Arminius.  He  was,  to  the  last,  strongly  opposed  to  the  theory  oom- 
prised  in  the  words  JPriestj  AUar^  Sacrifice ;  this  being  one  of  the  very  few  points 
on  which  he  was  highly  sensitive.  The  good  Bishop's  ecclesiastical  views  were  those 
known  in  history  as  Low  Church — ^it  was  not  the  Low  ChurchmaDship  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  that  of  Tillotson,  Burnet,  and  that  portion  of  the  English  divines 
y^th  which  they  were  associated.*  He  regarded  with  no  favor  stimulating  meth- 
ods, extempore  prayer,  deviations  from  the  Liturgy,  etc.  Yet,  though  stem 
against  the  Priestiy  doctrine,  as  well  as  decidedly  averse  to  modem  Low  Church- 
manship,  he  was,  on  the  one  hand,  most  particularly  attached  to  Bishop  Hobart, 
and  very  largely  under  his  influence,  except  in  the  few  matters  of  which  he  was 
eminentiy  tenacious;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  only  courteous^  but 
altogether  friendly  with  leaders  on  the  opposite  sid&  In  which  &ctB  may  plainly 
enough  be  read  the  almost  unbounded  amiableness  of  his  temper  and  principles." 

Bishop  Burgess  on  Bishop  Chasers  manner,  elc 

"  In  oonyersation  his  powers  were  Angular,  versatile,  and  exceedingly  effeotive. 
He  was  profoundly  serious,  and  he  was  irresistibly  humorous,  with  the  varying  tide  of 
the  discourse ;  and  whatever  were  thesocie^  or  the  occasion,  he  could  adapt  himself 
to  its  requisitions  without  loong  at  all  the  original  freshness  of  his  natural  manner. 
So  it  was  that  on  his  visits  to  Enghmd,  in  some  of  the  most  elevated  circles^  tiie 
pious  racinesB,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  had  a  charm  beyond  the  less  strik- 
ing words  of  men  quite  as  able  to  present  a  cause  successfully  in  public  assemblies 
or  through  the  press.  His  illustrations  by  anecdote  and  by  his  own  experience 
may  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  read  his  Renuniscences,  which  somewhat 
approach  the  character  of  his  oral  narratives.    As  a  parish  minister,  he  had  great 

*  We  Bhoald  like  to  know  nnder  what  class  Tillotson  and  Harnett,  iooording  to  Bishop's  O.^ 
loalysis,  wonld  fall  in  onr  own  day,  unless  nnder  tbat  of  Low  Churchmen.  On  matters  of  polity 
their  views  and  those  of  present  Low  Chnrohmen  are  IdenticaL— £o.  Er.  Bsv. 
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tad  amctified  powers  in  the  chamber  of  sidcneeBi  in  the  &inil7,  and  when  a  few 
weffv  gathered  aroand  him  in  the  atudj.  Incidenta  of  Boch  interooniBe  were  held 
in  livdy  remembrance  after  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  sometimes  had  given  a  last* 
ing  dffectkm  to  the  thooghts  of  the  listener. 

"  Though  an  earnest^  fiuthfnl,  and  impressiTe  preacher,  Bishop  Chase  oonld  never 
hare  ibond  in  the  pnlpit  that  throne  which  he  was  formed  to  fill,  and  from  which 
he  was  to  wield  sndi  peculiar  anthority  over  the  minds  of  men.  He  acted  rather 
than  spoke  or  wrota  His  heart  pushed  him  on  to  the  conception  and  execation 
of  great  Christian  enterprisea  It  was  given  to  him  to  lead,  and  he  was  impatient 
when  men  were  slow  to  follow.  He  identified  himself  with  his  work;  and  if  he 
were  thwarted  or  contradicted  it  was  not  always  easy  for  him  to  feel  that  it  conld 
have  been  done  in  Christian  sincerity.  Few  men  are  readier  to  forgive ;  but  the  very 
wannth  with  which  he  laid  hold  of  a  good  cause,  and  the  coosciousness  of  bis  own 
flimplidty  of  purpose,  would  not  permit  him  to  regard  otherwise  than  as  personal 
opponeotB  some  who  wished  well  to  his  undertaking,  but  withheld  their  confidence 
fitMn  aome  of  his  decisioDS.  From  such  he  maintaiaed  somewhat  too  readily  a  dis- 
taaoe^  the  penalty  of  which  he  was  ready  to  pay  in  laboring  without  their  coopera- 
tion. But  we  may  remember  that  even  such  a  man  as  Paul  preferred  to  go  on  his 
missionary  way  with  Silas  only,  rather  than  have  the  society  of  Barnabas,  if  Mark 
most  go  also." 

Bishop  R  T.  Onderdonk'a  Reminisceneea  of  Dr.  LydL 

**  He  always  spoke  kindly  of  his  old  Methodist  friends,  tfnd  was  on  terms  of  fiiendly 
inteccoone  with  their  deigy  in  this  city.  For  the  venerable  Methodist  Bishop 
AAary,  he  retained  fiselings  of  warm  filial  respect  and  love,  and  seemed  always 
pleased  to  speak  of  him.  This  led  to  material  for  another  anecdote  which  he  used 
to  tell.  On  one  occasion  when  several  of  the  clergy  were  dining  with  him,  old  Dr. 
Bowden,  then  Professor  in  Columbia  College^  said  of  him,  after  he  had  been  expa- 
tiating on  the  exoellence  of  Bishop  Asbuiy :  *  Well,  Mr.  Lyell  has  at  least  one 
good  trait  of  character  I'  '  Indeed,  Doctor,  what  is  it  ?  I  am  glad  that  I  have  a 
angle  one.*  '  Tou  aire  noi  (uhamed  of  your  poor  rdaiums  P  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  continued  good  feeling  toward  the  Methodists  was  entirely  recipro- 
cated by  them." 

Eev,  Dr.  WyUe^    KoUces  by  Mr.  JRyors,  , 

"In  debate,  whether  he  attacked  or  defended,  he  was  a  most  vigorous  and  formi- 
dable opponent,  and  sometimes  uttered  himself  in  words  of  such  scathing  severity 
as  were  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  An  example  now  occurs  to  me.  Upon 
occasion  of  an  investigaUon  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  (Indiana,) 
into  some  misconduct  of  a  portion  of  the  students,  the  Doctor — ^in  a  speech  before 
the  Board,  the  students,  and  a  large  number  of  others— called  one  of  the  Literary 
Societies  of  the  University,  '  a  nest  of  Yahoos.'  The  President  of  the  Board  in- 
terrupting him,  inquired  what  a  Yahoo  was.  With  the  utmost  promptness,  }  et 
with  deliberate  emphasis,  he  replied:  'A  Yahoo,  sir,  is  a  man  in  firm  and  a  beast 
in  nature.'  I  recall  another  similar  example,  whidi  was  communicated  to  me  by 
himaelC  though  it  belongs  rather  to  the  category  of  deeds  than  of  worda^  and  is 
sol  more  illustrative  than  amusing.  Returning  from  the  village^  where  he  had 
been  to  visit  a  sick  lady,  he  perceived  that  he  was  to  meet  a  gentleman  with  whom 
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he  was  not  at  that  time  on  friendly  relationfl^  npon  a  long  and  nanow  foot-bridge. 
(The  bridge  ivaa  oompoaed  of  two  flattened  logs  laid  aide  by  aide  over  a  amall 
brook  oootaining  little  water  and  mnch  mad.  It  waa  too  narrow  for  persona  to 
pass  each  other  upon  it  without  difficulty ;  if  parties  approached  it  from  oppdute 
directions  at  the  same  time,  one  would  generally  watt  until  the  other  had  passed 
over.)  The  Doctor,  being  penuaded  that  his  neighbor  would  not  wait  for  him,  and 
resolved  not  to  defer  so  much  to  one  whom  he  regarded  with  so  little  fiiyor,  steadily 
adyanoed  along  the  bridge,  while  the  other  did  the  same ;  anticipating  the  result^ 
as  he  said,  from  the  principle  in  physics,  that  in  the  impact  of  two  unequal  bodies 
moving  with  equal  velocities,  the  less  must  give  way  to  the  larger,  the  Boctor, 
oonaequently,  as  he  had  foreseen,  psaaed  safely  over ;  giving  a  shook,  however,  to 
the  other,  in  their  collision,  wluch  sent  him  into  the  water  and  mud  below.  But 
these  inddentSy  though  they  iUustiate  one  of  Dr.  Wylie's  moral  ausoeptibilities,  are 
as  &r  as  possible  ftom  representing  him  in  his  ordinazy  interoourse ;  he  waa  gen- 
erally most  kind  and  considerate  both  in  language  and  manner,  and  you  might  have 
been  in  intimate  relations  with  him  for  yean^  and  have  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the 
characteristic  to  which  I  have  just  adverted." 

Ej^Pruidmi  I\fkr  an  BUhop  Mbore^ 

«( His  snow-white  locks^  which  hung  m  thick  profhsion  over  his  shoulders ;  his 
&oe  broad  and  full ;  his  eye  so  expressive  of  benevolence  and  charity ;  and  his  lips 
evermore  wreathed  hito  a  smile  such  as  a  kind  fetber  wears  towards  his  children, 
added  to  a  walk  and  a  deportment  which  bespoke  to  the  beholder  the  man  of  Ood, 
made  an  impreesion  upon  one  not  readOy  to  be  foigotten.  A  striking  instance  of 
the  effect  of  his  personal  appearance  occurred  under  peculiar  drcumatances  during 
the  time  that  I  occupied  the  President's  house.  A  Convention  of  the  Clergy  and 
Laity  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  holden  at  Alexandria,  over  which  this  venerable 
PrelaCe  presided.  I  expressed  to  him,  by  letter,  the  great  happiness  I  should  de- 
rive from  his  taking  up  his  abode  with  me  during  hia  sojourn  in  the  District  After 
the  rising  of  the  Convention  he  gradoualy  accepted  the  invitation,  and  I  had  the 
gratification  to  receive  him  into  the  bosom  of  my.  femily.  The  day  after  his  ar- 
rival we  were  promenading  with  other  members  of  the  femily  in  the  spacious  east 
room,  when  the  beathig  of  drums  was  heard,  and  the  servant  in  waidng  announced 
to  me  the  presence  of  a  military  company,  which  had  come  to  pay  the  ordinaiy 
■alutation  to  the  Chief-Biagistrate.  I  directed  that  they  ahould  be  invited  into  the 
room,  which  they  soon  after  entered  m  fhll  military  array.  The  Bishop  w;as  placed 
mid-way  the  floor,  where  he  stood  with  his  hat  in  hand,  the  true  personification  of 
all  that  is  veneraUe.  The  soldiers'  ^es  fell  upon  him,  and  simultaneously  the  flag 
was  lowered,  and  the  offlcers  and  soldiers  united  in  the  passing  salute ;  thus  ex- 
hibiting their  respect  for  the  unknown  aged  man  who  stood  so  unexpectedly  before 
them.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  witnessed  so  striking  an  exhibition  of  the 
effect  of  mere  personal  appearance." 

BUhop  BaveaaorqfL    *^  Bemembranoe  of  skuJ^ 

"  He  waa  not  among  those  who  consider  a  present  state  of  reconciliation  with  Qod  a 
complete  acquittal  from  compunction  for  the  past ;  although  the  peace  which  paaseth 
all  understanding,  derived  finom  the  holy  hope  and  sense  of  that  reconciliation,  waa 
the  flrequent  theme  of  hia  private  oonvenation  and  pixblio  addresses.    As  he  waa 
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OM  dsf  inJldng  the  Btnets  of  PlftjettoriUe  with  a  yoQDg  IHend,  a 
MH^  the  oonveiMtioiiy  deepening  in  intanet^  had  bioaght  them  near  the  door  of  the 
hooae  thej  were  to  virit  It  waa  so  that  the  tqpiCB  had  toned  on  the  effecti  of 
the  initiatoiy  Sacrament  of  the  GhiMan  Oovenanti  and  the  changes  to  be  wrought 
in  the  aoii],  aa  neoeaaij  upon  the  ahis  oommitted  after  baptiBm ;  and  the  yonnger 
WIS  lietening  to  the  woidi  of  the  eider— to  the  TolameB  of  maaBiTe  thought  on  the 
■Ql^ecl  iriiich  were  rolling  ftom  his  lipe.  Aa  their  wallc  became  dower,  an  indi- 
Tidual  approedbed  them,  somewliat  advanced  bqrond  the  climacteric  of  life.  The 
fiioe  of  the  Biahop  floahed  and  brightened.  They  were  the  friends  of  early  years. 
Their  hands  were  clasped,  and  th^  looked  for  a  momenti  without  speaking^  in 
eadi  other's  eyesL  At  length  said  the  other:  *Is  this  indeed  my  friend,  Hartt 
BaTenacroftf  'Tei^  yes^'  replied  the  Bishop^  'I  am  that  old  sinner  you  knew 
twenty  years  ago  in  IfecUenbuigh ;  and  here  I  am,  by  God's  undeserved  mercies 
a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  others.*  **    {Bev,  H,  8,  Jfojon.) 
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ORDTNATIONS. 

DEACONS. 

Smu, 

BUh4tp. 

SVawL 

i.J.BIH 

HopUnm 

B«ptlS,1358, 

aXLCbeaey, 

DeLuioQy, 

Not.  91, 1808, 

EdWHdl, 

Bowmaii, 

Bept  le,  1868, 

ft.  W.  Oodftvy, 

H.Pottff, 

Not.  8, 1808, 

W.  B.  Hctttoot 

Bownun, 

P.E.HjUiid, 

H.Pottar, 

Oot8,1858, 

J.  a.Jow«tt, 

CobbSk 

iriii.]MMrt% 

DeLuioay, 

Not.  91, 1808, 

J.&flMUdM^ 

DOMM, 

Bept.l9,1868| 

J.D.BlMpv, 

BeLanoey, 

Not.  91, 1898, 

J.Clfadddl, 

OobbSk 

Whilih 

Bawnuii, 

B«pt  10,1808 

X.B.WIdd«Da^ 

H.  Potter. 

OeC8,1808, 

PBIE8T8. 

Mams. 

SUkop, 

7Vm«. 

B«r.  A.  B.  Van  Antwaipi 

DoLanoqr, 

Not.  91, 1868, 

B0T.  J.  F.  Bmivm, 

WhlttlDsliHn,  or   Sept.20,1808» 

Xt?.  O.  J.  Barton, 

Botrao, 

Bfpt91,1868, 

Stv.  Fmndi  CteM^ 

Qmm^ 

Bfptl9,18S6» 

Str.JotoOhiailli^ 

BowmiDf 

OetlO,1808, 

X«T.JohnF.£Mh, 

UplbU, 

Oot  6,1808, 

Bar.  Thoiw  B.  Foa 

WaUami, 

Stv.  &  H.  a  GMdwiB, 

^  iilttlmliain , 

Bapt  19, 1808, 

8t  PanTa,  BorUaKtoo,  Yt 

Trinity,  Utioa,N.T. 

Trinity,  PoUaTiUa,  Pa. 

Trinity,  N«w-Tork. 

Altoona,Pa. 

Bt  Petar*a,  New-Tork. 

Bt  John%  Mont;KomMy,  Ala. 

Trinltj,  tJtlea,  N.  T. 

Bt  MaxyX  Barlington,  N.  J. 

Trinity,  UUaa,  N.  T. 

Bt  John^B,  MantfomMy,  Ala. 

Trinity,  Pottarffla,  Pa. 

BtPatai^Naw-Tork. 


Trinity,  Uclea,N.T. 
Mount  OalTary,  Baltimore^  Md. 
Bt  Fitar*a,  Pbiladdpbia,  Pa. 
Bt  Andrew^,  Hopkhitoo,  N.  H. 
!Maity«  Ptttaborjl^  Pa. 
Bt  Jamaa*,  Ylnocnnaa,  Ind. 
Bt  PanTa,  Cantzal  YUlaii^  ct 
Mount  OalTuy,  Balttmon,  Hd. 
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Ifdime, 

BUhop. 

Time, 

B«T.  W.  0.  OorbAiii, 

DeLuioey, 

NoT.Sl,18S8» 

Be7.  Wm.  0.  Hopkliu, 

Hopkins, 

Ber.  Loals  T.  Jeasnp, 

Kemper, 

Oct  17, 1853, 

Rer.  Wm.  A.  Johnwo, 

De  Lancey, 

Oct  31,  ISftft, 

BoT.  Thos.  B»  Lambert, 

Eastbum, 

Sept  89, 1858, 

B67.  Riehard  H.  Lee, 

Bowman, 

Oct  80,1858, 

BoT.  Robert  W.  Lewii, 

u 

Oct  24^  1868, 

Re7.  Henry  Potter, 

u 

Oct  15, 1658, 

Re7.  John  B.  Roblnaon, 

De  Lancey, 

Ber.  Silas  M.  Bogers, 

HopUna, 

Bev.  J.  8.  Shlpman, 

Delaneey, 

Not.  81, 1858, 

Rev.  Thos.  Smith, 

Kemper, 

Oct  17, 1858, 

Bev.  S.  H.  Sjnnott, 

H.  Potter, 

Oct  8, 1853, 

Rev.  £.  B.  Wellea, 

De  Lancey, 

Sept  18, 1853, 

Rev.  X.  A.  Welton, 

H.Lee, 

Aog.  29, 1853, 

Maoe. 

Trinity,  Utica,l!r.T. 

8t  Mlchael*^  Brattleboro^,  Tt 

St  Joha%,  Milwankee,  Wis^ 

8t  John^s,  Whitesboro*,  N.  T. 

Bt  Jobn*8,  Charleston,  Mass. 

Washington,  Pa. 

MeadTlUe,  Pa. 

Trinity,  Fittsborgh,  Pa. 

Si.  Lake*8, 3. 01astenb>,W.N.T. 

Bt  Michael's,  Brattieboro*,  Yt 

Trinity,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Bt  John's,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

St  Peter*a,  New-York. 

Bt  Panl's  Waterloo,  W.  N.  Y. 

Bt  Paol'f.  Desmoines,  Iowa. 


Name. 


CONSECRATIONS. 


BUKop, 


Time, 


PUce, 


Trinity  Chorch, 

Upfold, 

Oct  87, 1853, 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Christ  Chareh, 

Burgess, 

Noy.  10, 1858, 

Eastport  Maine. 

Grace  Chnrch, 

Bowman, 

Oct  88, 1658, 

Gap  Mines,  Lancaster,  Pil 

St.  Panrs  Chspel, 

Wblttingham, 

Oct  88, 1858, 

Hillsborough,  Md. 

Church, 

H.  Potter, 

Oct  26, 1858, 

Marlboro',  N.  Y. 

Bt  James', 

Bowman, 

Sept  8, 1858, 

Bristol,  Pa. 

Chnrch  of  the  Redeemer, 

Whittlngham, 

Sept  8, 1858, 

Baltimore,Md 

Trinity  Church, 

H.  Potter, 

Oct  80, 1858, 

Granville,  N.  Y. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  Bowman, 

Sept  16, 1858, 

Parish  of  St  Clair,  Pa. 

Oethsemane  Chnrch, 

De  Lancey, 

Nov.  1, 1858, 

Hampton,  N.  Y. 

St  Andrew's  Chapel, 

Williams, 

Not.  8, 1858, 

Meriden,  Ct 

St  Paul's, 

Kemper, 

Not.  7, 1S58, 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Trinity  Chapol, 

McCoakry, 

Cleveland,  0. 

Christ  Church, 

Green, 

HoUy  Springs,  Miak 

D  EAT  HS. 

Died,  at  Hogansbuig,  Kew-York,  on  Satordaj,  the  28ih  of  August). 1858,  the 
Rev.  Eleazab  Willi  uis.  The  early  history  of  Mr.  Williams  is  involved  in  ob- 
scority.  ICach  evidenoe  has  been  adduced  to  prove  him  the  son  of  Louis  XYI., 
and  legally  entitled  to  the  throne  of  France.  He  is,  however,  the  reputed  son  of 
Thomas  Williams,  a  native  of  Massachusetts^  who  became  the  principal  chief  of 
the  St.  Regis  Indians.  Mr.  Williams  passed  the  most  of  his  life  as  a  devoted 
missionary  among  these  Indians.  He  was  probably  between  seventy  and  eigh^ 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Died,  at  Fredericksburgh,  Virginia,  on  the  8th  October,  the  Eev.  Edward  C. 
MoGuiBE,  D.D.  Dr.  McGuire  was  bom  in  the  ancient  borough  of  Winchester,  in 
the  year  1793.  In  the  year  1813  the  church  at  Fredericksburgh  being  without  a 
minister,  Mr.  McGuire,  beiug  too  young  to  be  ordained,  officiated  as  lay-reader  for 
one  year,  when  he  was  ordained.  Immediately  after  ordination  he  became  rector 
of  St  George*s  Church,  where  he  labored  faithfully  and  successfully  until  the  day 
of  his  death. 

Died  of  yellow  fever,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  28th  of  September,  the  Rer. 
Hkvrt  M.  Dkntson,  m  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Denison  was  a 
native  of  Wllke&barre,  Pa.    He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  and  studied  theo- 
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\agj  at  the  Alexandria  Seminaiy.  He  heldcbargM  Baocefldvely  in  Brooldyn, 
N.  Y. ;  in  GreeBTillei  S.  C. ;  in  Williamabargh,  Ya ;  in  Louisville,  K7. ;  and  in 
Charieilon,  &  0.  yffhmi  be  died,  he  was  rector  of  St  Peter's  Chmch  in  tbe  lat- 
ter plaoe.  He  was  if-^ld,  Tigoroas,  and  fiuthihl  preacher,  and  a  brave  and  true- 
hearted  man.  Several  works  emanated  from  his  pen,  among  which  we  may  no- 
tice a  veiy  unpressive  treatise  on  the  Unitarian  Oontroversjr,  and  a  collection  of 
ffffn»y?T*ff  addressed  to.the  bui^ess  ftl<MW*Mi, 

Died  in  Salisbury,  N.  C,  September  16th,  in  the  forty-dzth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Ber.  Jomr  Hatwood  Pabksb,  Rector  of  St  Luke*s  Church  in  that  place. 

Died,  on  Sunday,  September  19th,  the  Bev.  William  Bichuond,  Rector  of  St 
Mirhaers  Church,  New- York,  in  the  sixty-flist  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  in  Dover,  on  Saturday,  October  10,  the  Rev.  Gborob  E.  Hubd,  Deacon, 
of  tbe  Diocese  of  i^^w-York. 

Died,  at  his  residlsnce  in  Fine  street^  Philadelphia,  on  the  6th  of  December,  the 
Rev.  HxNBT  U.  Ondsbdonk,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 


DIOCESAN    INTELLIGENOE. 

DsDSB  this  head  we  have  only  to  notice  the  establishment  of  a  Pastoral  Aid 
Society  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  A  meeting  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  tbe  Diocese  of  Illinois  was  held  in  Trinity  Church,  Chicago, 
an  the  17th  of  November.  The  Hod.  Hiram  Norton,  of  Lockport,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cowell  was  appointed  Secretary.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  then  moved  by  the  Rev.  James  L.  Reynolds,  of  Chicago,  and 
unanimously  adopted : 

"Beaoloed,  That  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  our  Church  in  Illinois^  it  is 
expedient  to  establish  a  Pastoral  Aid  Society."  ^ 

After  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  an  election  was  had  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society  and  the  Board  of  Managers.    The  Western  Churchman  thus  speaks  of  the 


"  There  was  a  veiy  decided  manifestation  of  interest  in  all  the  proceedtigs. 
Every  body  seemed  to  be  in  earnest  not  only,  but  to  be  animated  by  the  odc  feel- 
ing, that  additional  fadlities  be  afforded  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gk)epel  in  Illinois. 

'*  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Society,  and  Messrs.  D.  Jay  Ely,  James  F.  Aldrich,  and  Cyrenius  Beers. 
Tbe  Society  is  scarcely  in  working  order  as  yet,  but  has  already  received  contri- 
from  a  few  individuals,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $1100." 


Tbe  twen^-third  annual  meeting  of  the  *' Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  tbe  United  States  of  America"  was  held  in  Christ  Church, 
Baltimore,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1858.  The  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia, being  the  senior  Bishop  present,  took  the  chair  and  opened  the  meeting  wiih 
prayer.  On  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  tbe  Rer.  Dr.  Van  Pelt  was  reiip- 
pointed  Secretary.    The  Annual  Report  of  the  Domestic  Committee  was  presented 
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and  read  by  its  Secretaiy,  the  Ber.  Dr.  Van  Eleeck^  and  afterwarda  raferied  to  a 
oommittee  of  five.  The  Beport  of  the  Foreign  Committee  waa  alao  presented  and 
read  by  its  Secretary,  Bev.  Mr.  Deniaon ;  and,  on  motion  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie,  it  waa  reaoWed  '*  To  refer  aa  much  of  the  report  aa  relatea  to  the  AiUcan 
miaeion  to  a  committee  of  five ;  aa  much  aa  relates  to  theChineae  Mission  to  a  com* 
mittee  of  five ;  and  as  much  aa  relatea  to  the  Greek  Mission  and  other  subject!^  to 
a  committee  of  five.'^  The  committees  in  reference  to  Africa  and  China  submitted 
unanimous  reports  heartily  indorsing  the  action  of  the  Foreign  Conmuttee,  and 
recommending  these  fields  to  the  prayers  and  interest  of  the  Church.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  that  part  of  the  report  relating  to  the  Greek  Mission, 
submitted  a  majority  report,  ezpreasing  satiafiiction  that  the  Foreign  Committee  has 
continued  to  feel  an  *'  undiminished  and  abiding  confidence  in  the  character  and 
ministry  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hill,  and  in  the  management  and  reaulta  of  the  miai^n- 
ary  work  at  ^.thens."  A  mhiority  report  was  alao  submitted  with  the  following 
resolution : 

^^Besohjtdt  That  a  Special  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  inqmre  into  the 
expediency  of  abandoning  the  principle  upon  which  the  missions  of  this  Church 
to  the  decayed  churches  of  the  East  haye  hitherto  been  conducted,  and  which 
have  received  the  aanction  of  this  Board;  aa  also  into  the  expediency  of  appropri- 
ating to  the  mission  in  Greece  only  such  sums  aa  may  be  spedflcally  dedgnated 
for  that  mlBsiou  by  the  donors,  and  to  report  to  the  Bourd  at  its  next  meeting.*' 

On  motion  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hawks  this  motion  was  modified  and  passed  in  the 
following  shape: 

**  Readlfoed^  That  it  be  referred  to  a  Foreign  Committee,  carefiilly  to  investigate 
any  specific  charges  that  may  be  presented  to  them,  on  respectable  individual  re- 
sponsibility, toucUng  the  Greiek  Mission." 

The  Annual  Sermon  was  preached  before  the  Board  by  the  Biahop  of  Western 
New- York,  fix>m  first  chapter  of  Malachi,  eleventh  verse. 

A  public  missionary  meeting  waa  held  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  in  Christ 
Church,  when  addreases  were  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  and  by  the 
Bev.  Dra.  Clark,  Wilmer,  Van  EJeeck,  and  Hawks. 

The  Board  adjourned  sine  die  October  16, 1868. 


The  Foreign  Intelligence  is  crowded  out  fl^m  this  issue  by  a  press  of  o^er 
matter. 
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ARTICLE      I. 

A  Plain  Commentary  on  the  Four  Hcly  Gospels^  intended 
chiefly  for  Devotional  Reading.  Philadelphia:  Hkshak 
HooKEB.    Pp.  988.  8vo. 

Illustrious  as  are  the  contributions  of  the  Chnrcb  of  Eng- 
land to  the  wealth  of  theological  libraries,  they  have  been 
small  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  high  and  peculiar  respon- 
sibilities of  its  clergy.  When  one  remembers  those  stately 
piles  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  their  army  of  scholars,  so* 
many  of  them  fastened  tliere  for  the  best  part  of  their  lives, 
in  the  very  air  of  consecrated  studies,  or  passes  from  catliedral 
to  cathedral,  and  looks  over  the  list  of  endowments,  yielding 
8Qch  necessary  leisure  and  abundant  competence ;  he  is  tempted 
to  ask,  how  it  is  possible  that  for  the  Fpace  of  three  centuries,, 
any  biblical  question  should  have  been  left  in  the  dark,  or  any 
comer  of  Ecclesiastical  history  unsearched,  or  that  British 
Christians  should  still  be  able  to  inquire  unanswered  for  any 
commentary  of  whatsoever  order. 

Alas !  wealth  and  leisure  do  not  make  most  of  the  books 
which  are  needed  and  which  are  read.    Tyndale  and  Cover- 
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dale,  poor  exiles,  fleeing  for  their  lives,  translated  and  printed 
the  Bible.  Hooker  in  his  lowly  parsonage,  rocked  the  cradle 
and  wrote  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Hammond,  Cave,  and 
Bingham  were  parish  priests ;  snch  were  Bishop  Batler  and 
Bishop  Newton  when  their  great  works  were  composed ;  and 
the  large  labors  of  Scott,  of  Townsend,  and  of  Hartwell  Home, 
have  owed  little  to  the  calmness  of  colleges,  but  every  tiling 
to  patient  indnstry  in  the  midst  of  mnltiplied  duties. 

The  "  Plain  Commentary  on  the  Four  Holy  Gospels,"  was, 
however,  as  its  author  gratefully  records,  "  compiled,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  shelter  of  a  college."  Amidst  many  ques- 
tionable characteristics  and  deplorable  fruits,  the  ^' Tractarian" 
movement  is  free  from  the  reproach  of  soothing  the  slumbers 
of  learned  and  ecclesiastical  indolence.  The  presses  and  the 
pens  of  Oxford  were  never  more  active,  and  we  welcome,  in 
this  book,  an  evident  result  of  devout  and  assiduous  study  ap- 
plied to  the  oracle  of  truth  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  godly 
fear.  But  a  task  so  grave  is  not  to  be  accomplished  once  for 
all,  and  by  a  single  hand,  so  as  to  leave  no  harvest  for  fntnre 
gleaners ;  and  it  is  not  enough  when  a  volume  comes  before 
us  with  claims  like  those  which  are  here  conveyed,  less  in  the 
title  than  in  the  preface,  to  meet  it  with  mere  phrases  of  com- 
pliment, however  sincere  and  just 

It  is  a  commentary  "  intended  chiefly  for  devotional  read- 
ing," '^  for  those  who  study  the  Gospel  in  a  devotional  frame 
•of  mind,  who  read  it  in  order  to  live  by  it,  and  desire,  while 
they  read,  to  have  their  attention  aroused,  their  heart  informed, 
and  tlieir  curiosity  in  some  degree  gratified."  (P.  7.)  Criti- 
<cism,  as  it  lingers  over  words  and  delights  in  superficial  ex- 
planations of  minute  difficulties,  sometimes  its  own  creation, 
is  lightly  regarded,  and  the  criticism  of  a  multitude  of  erudite 
Oermansis  heartily  loathed  and  trampled  down.  Little  indeed 
do  some  of  the  admirers  of  '^  those  same  learned  Thebans"  appre- 
<^iate  the  Teutonic  professor  of  the  last  generation ;  the  earn- 
•estness  with  which  he  would  follow  out  any  theory,  exegetical, 
philological,  or  historical,  wherever  it  might  lead ;  and,  united 
with  this,  the  indifference,  inconceivable  to  our  practical  iia- 
4nreS|  as  to  the  actual  fact,  or  the  surprise  with  whiclu  in  many 
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cases,  he  woald  have  become  convinced  that  his  hypothesis  was 
tme. 

The  anthor  of  the  '^  Plain  Commentary"  prefers  the  ancient 
cnrrent  of  interpretation  before  even  the  more  orthodox  and  pions 
of  modem  writers.  We  do  not  contest  this  choice,  but  the  golden 
sentences  which  he  has  cnlled  to  adorn  his  pages,  are  not  to 
mislead  the  unlearned,  as  if  it  were  only  in  snch  soberness  that 
venerable  fathers  have  spoken.  A  fair  comparison  between 
ancient  and  modern  interpretation,  on  the  whole,  should  bring 
out  also  to  view  the  labyrinth  of  fanciful,  allegorical,  conjec- 
tural, and  mistaken  applications  which  have  the  authority  of 
some  of  the  greatest  names  of  Christian  antiquity. 

It  would  seem  too,  that,  if  modem  writers  were  to  lend  any 
aid,  it  might  have  been  drawn  from  a  wider  circle.  Bich  and 
profonnd  as  are  the  sentiments  which  are  cited,  yet  was  no  sa- 
cred wisdom  to  be  gathered  except  from  a  few  friends  of  the 
anthor,  divines  of  one  school,  writers  and  preachers  of  merited, 
but  somewhat  local  renown  ?  The  quotations  from  the  Bev. 
Isaac  Williams  far  exceed  in  number  those  from  any  other 
modem  author ;  and  next  are  those  from  Dr.  Mill,  and  tlie 
joint  commentary  of  Archdeacon  Hale  and  Bishop  Lonsdale. 
There  are  a  few  from  Dr.  Moberly ;  a  few  from  Dean  Trench  ; 
several  from  manuscript  or  printed  sermons  of  cotemporaries 
of  the  author  at  Oxford,  snch  as  Marriot,  Eden,  and  Hobhouse ; 
and  beyond  this  ring  he  scarcely  ventures  into  any  contact 
with  living  authors.  Amongst  our  classic  divines,  no  one  can 
blame  a  choice  which  singles  out  as  guides,  though  not  excln- 
sively,  Pearson  and  Leighton.  We  do  not  recall  an  instance 
in  which  an  English  anthor,  not  of  the  Church  of  England, 
appears  to  have  been  consulted.  He  is,  however,  no  stranger 
to  the  writings  of  some  Americans,  such  as  Bobinson  and 
Barnes,  both  of  whom  he  cites ;  the  former  for  illustration  and 
the  latter  for  censure.  Tlie  references  to  the  Fathers  are  nu- 
merous as  well  as  happy.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  a 
mode  was  adopted,  we  know  not  why,  of  designating  both  them 
and  more  modem  interpreters,  not  by  their  names,  but  by 
some  venerable  title,  such  as  "  an  ancient  Bishop  of  the  East," 
"  a  great  doctor  of  our  own  Church,"  "  a  pious  writer,"  "  a 
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holj  archbishop  f  bat  this  circuitous  and  rather  affected  habit 
is  afterwards  abandoned. 

The  writer  has  entered  on  his  work  with  a  conscientious 
dread  and  abhorrence  of  the  rash  and  superficial  spirit  which 
has  so  often  employed  itself  in  what,  for  want  of  a  good  Eng- 
lish word,  is  called  '^  exegesis ;"  for  men  who  knew  how  to  in- 
terpret, to  explain,  to  expound  with  all  wisdom,  were  not 
accustomed  to  this  infinite  detail  of  trivial  criticism.  Onr 
fathers  in  the  Church  and  in  the  faith,  gave  to  the  text  of 
Scripture  a  manlj  study,  and  received  its  meaning  with  that 
honesty  with  which  a  good  man  listens  to  his  neighbor  in 
whom  he  confidea  Then,  they  expected  to  find  in  that  mean- 
ing itself  a  depth  and  fullness,  a  sanctity  and  divinity,  which 
were  all  its  own ;  which  distinguished  the  Holy  Scriptures 
from  all  other  books;  and  which  made  them,  from  Genesis  to 
Bevelation,  one  grand  chain,  so  that  touch  it  where  you  might, 
it  vibrated  and  flashed  throughout.  ^'  The  testimony  of  Jesus 
was  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;"  and  concerning  him  a  thousand 
things  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Psalms, 
which,  but  for  the  key  afforded  by  the  example  of  his  own 
interpretations  and  those  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  Apos- 
tles, might  have  been  locked  up  in  perpetual  obscurity.  It 
seems  impossible  that  any  reflecting  person  should  believe  our 
Saviour  to  be  indeed  the  subject  of  allusion  in  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  in  the  New  Testament  are  applied  to 
Him,  and  not  at  the  same  time  reject  any  narrow  and  skeptical 
system  of  exposition,  under  which  the  sacred  volume  is  every 
where  made  to  say  as  little  as  it  can,  and  is  cross-examined, 
OS  it  were,  at  every  step,  by  a  hostile  advocate.  A  poor  thing 
it  is  to  study  the  Bible  in  that  temper ;  and  the  whole  strength 
of  the  teacher  and  the  scholar  will  be  exhausted  in  raising 
and  removing  a  host  of  pigmy  objections. 

The  author  of  the  "  Plain  Commentary"  rises  above  all  this. 
He  expects  difliculties,  and  even  mysteries,  in  any  communi- 
cation which  man  can  receive  from  a  higher  world ;  and  he 
justly  believes  that,  while  in  any  prospect  thus  opened  into 
eternal  scenes,  "  the  known  will  always  remain  infinitely  less 
than  the  unknown,"  all  patient  and  devout  study  will  never- 
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theleas  have  its  recompense.  He  has  no  thonght  that  the  field 
even  of  discovery  in  the  divine  word,  is  expanded.  In  truth, 
his  language  is  more  than  once  bat  too  explicit,  in  acknow* 
lodging  and  exaggerating  the  inherent  difficulties  of  his  sacred 
subject  **The  Divine  logic,"  says  he,  "is  always  perplex- 
ing." **  Christ  unfolds  the  Book — nay,  His  very  Apostles  un- 
fold it,  and  straightway  their  remarks  are  unlocked  for,  their 
reasoning  improbable,  their  comment  unearthly."  (P.  727.) 
When  he  touches  on  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  These  things 
have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  my  joy  might  remain  in  yon^  and 
that  your  joy  might  be  full,"  he  calls  them  **  these  few  difficult 
words,"  (p.  842,)  and  yet  a  thousand  Christian  hearts  will  re- 
spond, "  how  are  they  difficult  ?"  He  pauses  at  the  prayer, 
'*  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth :  thy  word  is  truth,"  to  add 
the  strange  suggestion,  "  simple  words,  yet  full  of  difficulty, 
as  usual."  (P.  873.)  In  this  class  of  remarks,  depth  and  dif- 
ficulty appear  to  be  confounded,  and  it  seems  almost  like  per- 
verseness,  to  present  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  as  if  to  human 
reason  they  were  habitnally,  not  only  mysterious,  but  contra- 
dictory and  unsatisfactory,  or  adapted  to  perplex  and  embar- 
rass. The  meaning  on  the  surface  is  not  often  other  than  the 
truest  and  deepest,  and  the  author  of  this  Commentary  is  not 
free  from  the  fault  of  searching  too  far  for  explanations  which 
were  close  at  hand.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  air  of  won- 
der with  which  he  sometimes  invests  the  least  startling  facts ;  as 
where  he  twice  (p.  635  and  661,)  calls  it  ^*  strange  to  relate," 
and  ^'  singular  to  relate,"  that  St.  John  and  the  Asiatics,  like 
ourselves,  should  reckon  the  hours  from  midnight. 

These  instances  lead  iis  on  to  say  that  the  greatest  faults  of 
this  Commentary  are  closely  connected  with  its  greatest  excel- 
lence. For,  its  greatest  excellence  is,  that  its  author  every 
where  remembers  that  he  is  on  holy  ground.  He  never  reads 
as  if  it  were  the  work  of  man  that  is  before  him ;  he  is  pre* 
pared  to  encounter  any  where  the  fulfillment  of  prophecies, 
the  disclosure  of  divine  mysteries,  and  the  trace  of  types  and 
emblems  which  have  the  Holy  Ghost  for  their  Anthor.  The 
zeal  with  which  he  has  searched  the  other  Scriptures,  that  the 
Gospels  might  be  seen  in  all  their  harmony  with  the  law  and 
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the  prophets,  has  made  him  a  master,  not  only  of  biblical  lan- 
guage, but  of  inspired  thought  and  truth.  "No  reader  can  ac- 
company him  without  feeling  a  strong  confidence  that  he  is 
walking  with  one  who,  in  his  devout  studies,  has  walked  with 
God.  His  hand  is  never  laid  lightly  upon  the  humblest  vessel 
of  the  tabernacle ;  and  he  remembers  well  that  every  thing 
there  has  been  made  according  to  the  pattern  that  was  showed 
in  the  Mount  Eeverence,  the  lowliest  reverence,  is  the  great 
and  most  excellent  characteristic  of  his  book,  over  against 
the  presumptuous  confidence  of  a  multitude  who  have  ap- 
proached the  Divine  Oracles  with  scarcely  a  single  qualifica- 
tion of  the  interpreter  beyond  philological  learning. 

But  surely  even  reverence,  even  in  the  sanctuary,  can  be 
misplaced,  and  then  can  mislead,  till,  unchecked  and  eager,  it 
becomes  a  kind  of  "  will-worship,"  or  puts  out  the  eyes  of  the 
noblest  faculties  which  can  be  employed  in  adoration.  Even 
in  right  reverence  there  is  a  manliness  which  makes  its  value : 
it  should  be  the  reverence  of  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  and  of 
the  heart,  not  that  of  ignorance  or  infancy ;  nor  an  indiscrimi- 
nate bowing  at  every  step  and  eyerj  moment,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  modern  Greek  ecclesiastics  in  their  public  services. 
A  true  reverence  will  not  hold  the  dust  of  the  floor  of  the 
tabernacle  as  precious  as  the  tables  written  with  the  finger  of 
Omnipotence. 

Not  without  hesitation  in  charging  such  a  fault  as  the  excess 
in  certain  directions  of  what  is,  in  its  due  course,  so  high  in 
excellence,  we  are  bound  to  mark  the  tenor  of  not  a  few  pas- 
sages as  extravagant,  and  sometimes  to  an  extent  which  is 
almost  puerile.  It  does  not  at  all  relieve  the  blemish,  if  it 
should  chance,  in  any  instance,  to  have  the  sanction  of  one  or 
two  of  the  early  Christian  writers.  When  the  author  cites 
(p.  290)  ^^  those  ancient  bishops,  as  concurring  in  the  remark, 
that  he  who  preaches  the  Saviour  is,  in  a  manner.  His  Parent, 
for  he  produces  Him  in  the  heart  of  his  hearers,"  we  see  how 
reverence  exercised  towards  the  form  of  scriptural  expres- 
sion, can,  by  excess,  change  its  own  nature,  and  become  pain- 
fully irreverent  Where  he  twice  calls  the  spittle  with  which 
our  Saviour  touched  the  deaf  man,  and  made  the  clay  for  the 
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eyes  of  the  blind  man,  ''  the  moisture  of  His  divine  month," 
(p.  826  and  p.  742,)  and  "  the  sacred  moisture,"  (p.  334,)  it 
wonld  scarcely  be  justifiable  to  point  out  the  similar  irrever- 
ence, were  it  not  demanded  by  the  perverting  influence  of  a 
religious  taste  like  this  over  some  conscientious  hearts,  and  its 
hardening  tendency  with  the  profane.  What  honor  of  relics 
would  be  too  much  for  the  spirit  expressed  in  a  quotation 
(p.  897)  from  Williams,  where  the  subject  is  the  disposal  of 
the  raiment  of  the  crucified  Saviour  I  '<  These  divine  gar- 
ments, from  the  very  hem  of  which  '  virtue  went  forth  and 
healed  them  all,'  we  may  well  suppose  were,  of  all  things  that 
the  hand  of  man  had  ever  formed,  the  most  worthy  of  being 
spoken  of  by  all  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  by  the  Prophet 
beforehand.  Christ,  like  Joseph,  was  about  to  flee  from  this  evil 
and  adulterous  world,  and  leave  his  garment  in  its  hands."  If 
such  reverence  is  sustained  by  such  analogies,  where  should  we 
pause,  were  the  literal  vesture  itself  actually  in  our  possession  t 
We  do  not  forget  the  shadow  of  St  Peter,  nor  the  handker- 
chie&  carried  from  the  person  of  St.  Paul  to  the  sick,  no  more 
than  we  forget  the  ephod  of  Oideon,  which  proved  a  snare,  or  tlie 
braasen  serpent  which  Hezekiah  destroyed.  But  if  the  honor 
due  to  St  Paul  and  to  the  grace  that  was  in  him,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  handkerchiefs,  this  would  be  much  the  same 
thing  as  supposing  that  not  the  assignment  of  the  garments  of 
our  Lord  by  division  or  by  lot,  but  the  garments  themselves, 
as  pieces  of  cloth,  as  the  work  of  human  hands,  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  prophets  and  evangelists. 

When  it  is  regarded  (p.  805)  as  irreverent  to  say  of  the 
6o8]>els,  ^^Tliat  one  supplies  what  the  other  omits,  as  if  we 
thought  that  there  had  been  incompleteness  in  that  other ;" 
when  (p.  808)  every  minute  circumstance  in  the  narrative  of 
the  washing  of  the  Apostles'  feet  is  declared  to  be  ^^  big  with 
mysterious  meaning,"  when  it  is  said,  (p.  881,)  that  ^'  there 
were  eternal  reasons,  not  only  why  it  should  be  recorded  that 
the  servant's  name  was  Malchus,  but  also  why  St  John,  and 
no  one  but  he,  was  selected  to  record  that  fact ;"  when  it  is 
insisted  again  and  again,  (pp.  255, 616, 909,)  that  the  angel  did 
not  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  till  after  the  risen 
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Lord  had  gone  forth ;''  when  (p.  115)  with  a  roark  of  exhilara- 
tioD,  we  are  reminded  that  ^^  a  whale  is  the  only  creature,  be- 
sides man,  whose  creation  is  specially  recorded ;"  when,  in 
elncidation  of  the  simple  words,  "  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow," 
it  is  added,  (p.  1!20,)  '^  went  forth  as  did  our  Lord  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  at  His  Incarnation ;"  when  (p,  259)  we 
meet  the  remark,  ^'  Only  those  of  the  Apostles  were  deemed 
fit  to  behold  the  Transfignration :  which  of  ourselves  can  be 
thought  worthy  to  behold  even  the  spot  where  it  took  place?" 
when  (p.  194)  '^  bringing  forth  the  fruits  in  their  seasons,"  is 
thus  expounded,  ^^  Namely,  at  Advent,  watchfulness  and 
prayer ;  at  Epiphany,  faith  ;  humiliation  and  repentance  dur- 
ing Jjent ;  newness  of  life  at  Easter ;  and  all  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  at  Whitsuntide ;"  when  (p.  265)  the  three  texts  witli 
which  our  Lord  repelled  the  tempter,  are  likened  to  the  Jive 
stones  which  David  took  from  the  brook,  '^  because  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines  were  so  many ;"  when  (p  312)  the  question, 
^'  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ?"  leads  to  the  exclamation,  ^^  The 
carpenter  I  yea,  who  hath  builded  His  house,  and  hewn  out 
His  seven  pillars  I  who  hath  builded  His  stories  in  the  heaven, 
and  laid  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters;"  when  (p.  496) 
"  midnight  prayers"  are  taught  from  the  parable  of  the  friend 
who  asked  three  loaves  at  midnight,  and  a  meaning  is  sought 
for  the  three  loaves,  and  the  ''  children  in  bed  "  are  represented 
as  those  saints  who  ''are  fallen  asleep;"  when  Bethabara, 
(p.  634,)  the  "  House  of  Passage,"  is  interpreted  as  "  allusive  to 
the  Baptist's  office,"  "  the  passage  from  the  Law  to  the  Gos- 
pel ;"  when  (p.  639)  the  "  six  water-pots"  are  matched  with  the 
supposed  '^  six  disciples,"  present  at  Cana,  and  (p.  677)  the  five 
porches  of  Bethesda  with  the  five  books  of  the  Law ;  and  the 
leaping  of  the  lame  man,  (p.  678,)  and  the  barley  bread,  (p. 
691,)  and  the  little  words,  "  it  was  night,"  (p.  818,)  are  all  sup* 
posed  to  hide  some  sacred  truth  of  deep  interest,  we  feel  the 
arm  of  our  guide  to  be  tremulous ;  we  would  rather  walk 
alone.  Excess  of  reverence  for  his  task  has  deprived  him  of 
the  free,  strong  perception  which  discriminates  between  the 
grand  and  the  slight  things,  both  of  which  must  be  found  even 
where  all  is  holy.    The  sacred  history,  like  the  law,  has  its 
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weiglitier  matteis,  and  its  mint)  anise,  and  cnmmin ;  and  the 
latter  can  not  be  made  to  signify  the  former.  But  the  interests 
of  vital  truth  are  bound  up  in  the  maintenance  of  the  distinc- 
tion. If  the  little  be  made  great,  the  great  must  be  made  lit- 
tle, in  the  very  process. 

From  excess  in  uttering  reverence  proceeds  excess  in  other 
sentiments  and  statements,  so  that  they  clothe  themselves  in 
language  far  too  emphatic  and  confident  '^  Sin  enters  at  the 
eye.  •  .  how  little  are  the  blind  aware  of  their  blessedness  I"* 
(P.  55.)  To  our  Saviour  is  ascribed  "  a  history  of  weary  days 
and  shelterless  nights ;  of  houseless  wanderings,  and  scanty 
supplies  of  food."  '*  It  is  certain  that  St.  Mark  wrote  his 
Gospel  with  that  of  St.  Matthew  lying  before  him."  (P.  264.) 
That  there  was  "  a  double  miracle"  in  the  case  of  the  man 
bom  blind,  in  being  "  blessed  not  only  with  the  gift  of  sight, 
but  also  with  the  use  of  his  eyes,"  is  to  us  a  statement  which 
becomes  intelh'gible  only  by  becoming  excessive.  (P.  269.) 
Thoee  whom  our  Lord  commanded  to  keep  silence  concerning 
their  cures,  '^  seem  to  have  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  them- 
selves." (P.  270.)  "  Poverty  must  be  better  than  riches ;  want 
a  better  thing  than  abundance."  (P.  279.)  Simoon  "  foresaw 
that  he  should  never  more  find  comfort  in  any  other  object 
this  world  could  minister."  (P.  417.)  "  Should  not  this  very 
brevity  with  which  this  journey  is  described,  induce  us  to  dwell 
upon  it,  in  thought,  the  longer  ?"  (P.  438.)  The  "  friends  and 
neighbors,"  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  are  the  angels ; 
(p.  534,)  the  swine,  in  that  of  the  prodigal  son,  are  '^  filthy 
dreamers ;"  the  "  bread  enough  and  to  spare,"  is  the  word  and 
sacraments.  (P.  532-5S5.)  In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, "  by  the  porter  is  intended  the  Holy  Spirit."    (P.  763.) 

With  the  like  undue  confidence,  certainty  taking  the  place 
of  probability,  it  is  affirmed  that  tlie  angel  who  appeared  to 
Joseph  in  a  dream,  was  "  doubtless  the  angel  Gabriel,"  (p.  9 ;) 
that  ^^  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

*  W«  wn  tony  to  see  a  BioiUar  ■endment,  bastlly  Introdnoed,  we  Are  sore.  Into  the  Mnnon  of 
Dr.  Gook»,  of  New- York,  entttiad  *  The  Monls  of  BoUiMda.''  *'  The  hliad,*'  he  vi^  "*  have  one 
leM  tie  to  earth  then  Ihoae  who  see,  aad  therefore,  If  rdlgloosly  taught,  are,  in  thrir  natural  statr, 
one  it^  nearer  heayen."  Bnt  then,  on  the  Mme  reasoning,  the  blind  and  deaf  mate  la  nearer 
•nn ;  aad  a  bmnaB  bdaf  witboat  aeiiaea  wonld  be  nearest  of  all. 
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was  the  only  son  of  His  Virgin  Mother,"  (p.  138  ;)  that  the 
derivation  of  Kazarene,  from  WeseVy  a  branch,  "  may  seem  a 
strange  explanation  of  the  text,  ^  he  shall  be  called  a  Naza- 
rene,'  bnt  is  the  only  true  explanation,"  (p.  17 ;)  that  in  the 
last  days  "  the  faithful  will  be  reduced  to  a  very  little  band," 
that  "  Nathaniel  is  called  Bartholomew  by  the  other  Evangel- 
ists." (P.  636.)  It  is  as  confidently  declared  that  our  Lord 
"  will  at  last  return  to  judgment  with  the  marks  of  His  wounds, 
which  His  risen  body  yet  retains,"  (p.  917 ;)  and  less  confident- 
ly suggested,  but  without  the  slightest  ground,  that  the  mani- 
festation on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  "  may  have  taken 
place,  like  the  former  two,  on  a  Sunday  ;"  and  we  are  informed 
of  various  traditions,  without  much  respect  to  their  value ; 
such  as  (p.  12)  that  the  wise  T[iQXi  from  the  East  ^'  are  thought 
to  have  been  of  royal  as  well  as  of  priestly  race ;"  that  Jo- 
seph "  is  thought  to  have  been  an  old  man,"  (p.  420 ;)  that  the 
two  genealogies  of  our  Lord  "  are  reconciled  by  a  venerable  tra- 
dition derived  from  the  descendants  of  the  holy  family," 
(p.  425,)  without  one  word  of  reference  to  the  source  of  this 
statement,  which  is  indeed  not  without  its  worth,  as  it  comes 
from  Julius  Africanus,  a  learned  writer  of  the  third  century, 

In  a  manner  as  summary,  the  author  sometimes  adopts  con- 
clusions which  are  mere  suppositions  without  support  of  tradi- 
tion or  of  argument.  Zadok,  whose  daughter  King  Uzziah  mar- 
ried, is  taken  without  hesitation  to  be  Zadok,  the  priest,  (p.  7,) 
though  the  renowned  priest  of  that  name,  the  loyal  friend  of 
David,  lived  several  centuries  earlier,  and  several  Zadoks  occur 
in  the  Old  Testament.  On  the  same  page,  Jechonias  is  said  to  be 
"  called  in  the  Old  Testament  Jehoiakim  ;"  only  because  this  is 
the  author's  way  of  removing  a  very  slight  difficulty  in  the  text. 
The  prophecy  of  Zechariah  respecting  the  thirty  pieces  of  sil- 
ver is  asserted  to  have  been  taken  from  some  previous  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah,  no  longer  extant  in  its  original  connection.  (P. 
243.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  commentator,  (p.  472,)  in  a 
tone  entirely  at  variance  with  that  of  his  whole  book  besides, 
calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that ''  Luke,  the  physician," 
does  not  say,  like  Mark,  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood, 
that  after  spending  all  her  living  upon  physicians,  she  "  rather 
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grew  worse."  He  states,  quite  without  authority,  that,  when 
our  Lord  came  down  from  the  mountain,  after  His  transfigura- 
tion, the  people  who  came  running  to  Him  were  "  drawn  by  the 
beavenly  lustre  which  had  not  yet  quite  faded  away  from  His 
divine  features,"  (p.  483.)  Without  any  qualification  it  is  af- 
firmed on  the  same  page  that  Lazarus  was  an  only  brother. 

When  the  author  supposes  St  Luke  to  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  some  of  the  events  which  he  describes  in  his  Gospel, 
he  adopts  one  side  of  a  controverted  question ;  but  it  is,  as  we 
are  satisfied  by  some  special  study,  the  least  probable  side. 
When  he  says  of  Theophilus,  that  '^  the  Evangelist  seems  to 
have  bestowed  all  his  labor  in  building  up  one  Gentile  heaj*t  in 
the  Christian  faith,"  he  surely  exaggerated  the  import  of  that 
introductory  address  so  as  to  make  its  personal  reference  ex- 
clude the  more  general  design.  His  explanation  of  the  gene- 
alogies is  tliat  of  Grotius ;  but  the  supposition  that  there  could 
not  have  been  in  the  royal  lino  two  Salathiels  who  were  the 
progenitors  of  two  Zernbbabels,  is  not  sustained  by  the  aspect  of 
the  genealogies  in  the  books  of  Clironicles,  or  of  these  in  the 
Gospels.  Two  Azariahs  are  the  sons  of  two  Johanans ;  two 
Zadoks  of  two  Ahitabs ;  two  Josephs  of  two  Jacobs ;  and  two 
Zechariahs  of  two  Barachiahs.  We  may  hero  take  occasion  to 
mention,  as  mere  errors  of  the  pen  or  press,  that  (p.  427}  Caleb 
instead  of  Talmon,  is  named  as  the  husband  of  Eahab ;  that 
(p.  772)  Matthew  is  inserted  instead  of  Martha  ;  that  (p.  801) 
the  forty  third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  given  instead  of  the  fifty- 
third  ;  and  that  (p.  901)  our  Lord  is  stated  to  '*  have  submitted 
to  an  infinitely  longer  amount  of  suffering  than  the  two  male- 
fiictors,"  where,  we  suppose,  that  larger  must  have  been  the  word 
intended. 

Few  things  are  more  destructive  of  reliance  on  a  reasoner 
or  a  commentator  than  when  he  repeatedly  announces,  with 
complete  satisfaction,  an  inference  for  which  his  premises  are, 
to  all  but  himself,  palpably  insufficient.  How  is  it  known  (p. 
30)  that  our  Lord  was  at  Sychar  when  He  heai*d  of  the  impri- 
sonment of  John  i  or  that  John  (p.  412)  was  ''  an  orphan, 
doubtless,  from  his  earliest  youth"  ?  or  that  (p.  127)  ^4t  is  proba- 
ble that  the  disciples  obtained  from  our  Saviour  an  explanation 
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of  each  of  His  parables"?  or  that  the  believing  centurion 
(p.456)  "  was  not  one  of  those  who  delight  in  watching  their 
own  feelings,  and  in  describing  and  talking  about  them''? 
For  any  thing  that  appears,  it  may  have  been  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  his  character,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  many  saint- 
ly persons.  He  certainly  described  at  length  and  beautifully 
his  feeling  of  humanity. 

There  are  "  unrecorded  facts"  of  the  sacred  history  of  the 
Jews,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  New  Testament ;  bnt 
how  is  it  possible  to  number  amongst  these  (p.  501)  the  sign  of 
the  prophet  Jonas,  as  given  to  the  men  of  Nineveh?  There 
are  innumerable  analogies  between  the  different  parts  of  reve- 
lation, alike  in  words  and  in  events ;  and  it  is  easy  to  pardon 
an  author,  if  sometimes  fanciful,  who  has  drawn  out  to  view  bo 
many  which  do  not  lie  on  the  surface.  Bnt  that  the  ass  on 
which  our  Lord  rode  into  Jerusalem  was  a  type  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  colt  of  the  Gentiles,  which,  he  says,  "  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  opinion,"  (p.  359 ;)  or  that,  in  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  not  only  should  the  ruin  and  recovery  of  sinful  man 
be  displayed,  but  the  Church  be  typified  as  the  inn,  and  the 
two  sacraments  by  the  two-pence,  (p.  491 ;)  or  that,  even 
though  St  Augustine  says  it,  Martha  should  be  compared  with 
the  Church  on  earth,  and  Mary  with  the  Church  in  heaven, 
(p.  493  ;)  or  that  the  Jewish  Church,  in  its  blindness,  is  to  be 
likened  to  the  "  tender-eyed"  Leah,  (p.  748  ;)  or  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  tribes,  when  they  struck  their  tents  in  the 
wilderness,  and  marched  on,  "  supplied  any  very  striking  em- 
blem of  the  awful  process  of  dissolution,  as  it  takes  effect  upon 
the  natural  Body  of  Man,"  (p.  645  ;)  or  that  any  one,  father  or 
otherwise,  was  ever  justified  in  making  such  a  distinction  as 
this,  (p.  336,)  "  the  Lord  loved  John  ;  but  it  was  Peter  who 
loved  the  Lord ;"  not  one  of  these  things,  we  presume,  is  clear 
to  any  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  or  deserves  any  higher 
regard  than  the  devout  ingenuity  of  George  Herbert  or  Thomas 
Fuller,  in  their  often  delightful  allusions  which  they  never 
name  comments. 

As  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  method  of  the  author's, 
in  eliciting  from  the  merest  narrative  that  which  at  least  is  not 
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plainly  there,  we  subjoin  his  treatment  of  the  history  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adaltery. 

''Wliat,  in  the  mean  time^  ib  to  be  said  in  the  way  oiinterprekition  of  the  striking 
nuntiTe  which  precedes?  Obsenre  that  the  matter  in  hand  was  the  trial  of  a  wo- 
man taken  in  adultery :  but  our  Lord  sees  fit  to  treat  the  case  as  if  it  were  what  is  called 
in  the  law  *  the  trial  of  jealousy.'  This  trial  by  the  bitter  water  (or  water  of  convic- 
tiony*  was  a  i^)eoies  of  ordeal,  intended  by  the  Almighty  for  the  vindication  of  inno- 
cence^ and  the  conriction  of  guilt  There  is  reason  for  believing  that,  in  common 
with  many  other  enactments  of  the  Divine  Law,  it  had  &llen  into  practical  disuse  at 
this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  great  prevalence  of  the  special  sin  against  which  it 
was  directed ;'  but  he  who  gave  the  law  is  here  found  to  enforce  it ;  and  that  after 
a  divine  and  unexampled,  as  well  as  a  wholly  unexpected  manner. 

"It  is  worth  observing  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradition  and  belief  this 
test  proved  effectual  only  in  the  case  of  the  woman  whose  husband  was  himself  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  with  which  he  charged  his  wife.  If  he  were  just  as  guilty  as 
hetael^  no  conviction  followed.  This  circumstance  helps  to  explain  the  merdftil 
treatment  which  the  *  woman  taken  in  adultery'  meets  with  at  our  Lord's  handa 

"For  it  will  be  found  that  He  exactly  reverses  the  process  which  her  accusers  in- 
tended, and  treats  them  as  the  accused  party.  Let  the  language  of  Numbers  6:16- 
24  be  carefolly  considered,  and  then  the  truth  of  what  has  been  asserted  will  at 
once  appear.  We  read,  *  The  priest  shall  bring  her  near,'  that  is,  the  accused 
woman,  '  and  set  her  before  the  Lord :  and  .  .  .  take  holy  water  in  an  earthen 
vessel;  and  of  the  dust  that  is  in  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle  the  priest  shall  take 
and  pot  it  into  the  water.'  *  And  the  priest  shall  have  in  his  hand  the  bitter  water 
that  causeth  the  curse ;  and  .  .  .  shall  charge  her  by  an  oath,  and  say  unto  the 
woman,  If  no  man  have  lain  \vith  thee,  ...  be  thou  f^e  ttom  this  bitter  water 
that  caoaeth  the  curse ;  but  if  thou  hast  gone  aside  to  another  instead  of  thine 
husband,  and  if  thou  be  defiled,  .  .  .  then  the  priest  shall  charge  the  woman 
with  her  oath  of  cursing;'  (which  follows :) '  and  the  woman  shall  say,  Amen,  amen. 
And  the  priest  shall  write  these  curses  in  a  book,  and  he  shall  blot  them  out  with 
the  bitter  water  ;f  and  he  shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink  the  bitter  water  that 
cansetb  the  curse.  And  the  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall  enter  into  her,  and 
become  bitter.'  Thereupon,  if  the  woman  were  guilty,  she  immediately  fell  under 
a  visible  penalty ;  her  body  testifying  terribly  to  hor  sin.  If  innocent,  nothing  fol- 
bwed.    Such  were  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

"  And  now,  with  all  this  before  us,  who  sees  not  that  our  blessed  Saviour  has 
been  dealing  with  these  adulterous  hypocrites  exactly  as  if  (key  had  been  the  cul- 
prits, instead  of  the  wretched  woman  whom  they  had  dragged  into  his  presence? 

*' Terribly  'near*  to  tlie  incarnate  Jehovah  had  they  themselves  been  brought 
Be&re  him  they  bad  been  '  set;'  and  doubtless,  when  he  stooped  down  and  wrote 
upon  the  ground,  it  was  a  bitter  senteuce  against  the  aduUcrer  and  adulteress, which 
he  wrote  in  *  the  dust  of  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle.'  We  have  but  to  atsume  that 
the  words  which  he  had  thus  traced  on  the  ground  had  some  connection  with  the 

*  Bo  Interpreted  by  the  Beptaagiiit  in  Nnmben  6 :  18, 19,  S8, 24. 

t  Ttnt  iit  he  was  to  write  the  cone  so  aaperfleially  that  by  pouring  water  over  ft  the  writing  waa 
lo4ii^pear« 
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words  which  he  uttered  with  hia  lips,  and  he  will  indeed  have  ^  taken  of  the  dust 
and  put  it  on  the  water/  and  *  caused  them  to  drink  of  the  bitter  water  which  oaoseth 
the  curse.' 

"For,  when  by  his  Divine  Spirit,  our  Great  High  Priest  addressed  himself  to 
these  adulterers,  what  did  he,  but  (in  the  veiy  phrase  of  the  Apostle)  present  them 
with  living  water,*  '  in  an  earihem  veatd;^  an  expression  which  St.  Paul  explains 
to  denote  the  *  earthlj  tabernacle'  of  the  body  ?f  Did  not  the  Great  Priest  of  the 
Temple  further  charge  these  men  with  an  oath  of  cursing,  saying:  ^Ifye  have  not 
gone  aside  to  uncleannessy  be  ye  free  from  this  bitter  water :  but  if  ye  have  gone 
aside  to  others  instead  of  your  wives,  and  if  ye  be  defiled.'  On  which  altematiYe 
being  presented  to  them,  did  they  not,  self-convicted,  go  out  one  by  one?  And 
what  was  this,  but  themselves  pronouncing  the  acquittal  of  the  sinful  womaa  for 
whose  condemnation  they  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  so  impatient  ?  For,  according  to 
their  traditional  belief  of  what  happened  in  such  cases,  (as  already  explained,)  she 
must  perforce  have  submitted  to  the  ordeal  with  impunity.  * 

"  Meanwhile  our  Lord  is  found  to  havo  resumed  His  former  attitude  and  occupa- 
tion. Did  be  continue  writing  on  the  ground  the  curses  of  the  adulteress ;  making 
the  *  floor  of  the  Tabernacle'  his  *  book'  ?  It  seems  likely  that  he  did  so ;  and  if  he 
did,  it  would  be  no  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  sinful 
woman  before  him,  he  also  bloUed  out  those  curses  by  her  acquittal ;  and,  as  one 
may  say,  with  that  very  bitter  water  too,  which  he  had  compelled  her  accusers  to 
drink." 

Amongst  matters  of  general  interpretation,  the  author  adopts 
the  common,  bat  to  ns  surprising  opinion  that  our  Lord,  under 
the  figure  of  the  new  cloth  and  the  old  garment,  intimates  that 
His  disciples  "  were  not  vet  strong,  and  had  need  of  all  tender- 
ness and  consideration  ;^'  as  if  they  were  not  equal  to  the  fasts 
which  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  practised. 
Tlie  incredible  conclusion,  if  we  believe  what  is  said  by  the  au- 
thor, (p.  636,)  that  the  Apostles  "  did  not  become  great  saints 
because  they  were  called  to  be  Apostles ;  but  were,  on  the 
contrary,  called  to  be  Apostles  because  they  -were  such  great 
saints."  He  interprets  the  words,  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended,"  as  if,  afber  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  believers 
could  touch  Him  in  a  higher  sense  than  before ;  and  he  dwells 
on  this  with  special  confidence,  (p.  308,  913,)  exclaiming: 
"  Strange  that  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New  should  have 
begun  with  the  same  prohibition,'  Touch  not  I' "  The  words  of 
St  John,  *'  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  trutli,"  are  lowered, 

*  So  the  ancient  Greek  Terslon  renden  **  holy  wftUr"  in  Nombcra  17. 

1 8  Cor.  6  : 1,  and  4 :  7. 
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as  it  appears  to  ns,  by  being  supposed  to  allude  to  the  presence 
of  the  Apostle  at  the  Transfiguration.  (P.  632.)  He  calls  it  a 
miracle,  wrought  on  the  hearts  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  the 
TcDiple,  that  they  fled  before  the  scourge  of  small  cords  in  the 
hands  of  our  Saviour.  He  remarks,  from  Dr.  Mill,  that  "there 
is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  the  Samaritan  woman  was 
now  living  in  sin,"  which  we  hardly  know  how  to  reconcile  in 
any  very  natural  manner  with  the  words,  ''  He  whom  thou  now 
hast  ifi  not  thy  husband."  Ho  sees  great  force  in  the  fact  that 
"It  is  I,"  and  "I  am  he,"  should,  in  the  Greek  idiom,  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  form  which  makes  the  sublime  name,  "  I 
Am."  He  doubts,  we  think  without  reason,  (p.  743,)  whether 
Shiloh  signifies,  "  Him  who  is  sent."  If  (p.  865)  he  supposes 
the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse,  who  offers  the  incense  of  the 
prayer  of  the  saints,  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  he  has  with  him 
many  authorities,  but  it  seems  to  break  in  upon  the  divine  sym- 
metry of  that  majestic  book,  that  *^  the  Lamb  who  sitteth  upon 
the  throne"  should  be  thus  presented  as  one  amongst  a  com- 
pany of  ministering  spirits ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  the 
supposition  except,  as  with  Mr.  Elliot,  the  doctrinal  anxiety 
I^t  any  created  being  should  be  recognized  as  a  priestly  inter- 
cessor. But  the  '^  Plain  Commentary,"  in  its  positive  interpre- 
tations, if  diese  be  distinguished  from  its  inferences,  compari- 
sons, and  suggestions,  is  commonly  judicious  and  discreet, 
and  treads  in  the  safe  path  of  the  old  Anglican  learning. 

When  we  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  this  Commentary,  we  are 
not  inclined  to  discuss  questions  which  our  common  Church  has 
left  open  and  undecided,  and  which  are  within  its  own  bosom 
the  subjects  of  controversy.  The  position,  however,  of  the  au- 
thor upon  even  such  questions,  may  be  properly  stated ;  and  if 
he  has  advanced  any  peculiar  opinions  outside  of  these  topics, 
they  are  not  exempt  from  critical  attention.  He  teaches,  con- 
cerning baptism,  (p.  23,)  that  ^'  then  the  Holy  Ghost  descends, 
and  takes  up  His  abode  with  us ;"  but  that,  (p.  127,)  "  It  is  not 
enough  then  to  have  received  the  heavenly  gift,  but  its  influence 
must  be  continued  upon  the  heart  and  life ;"  that  in  baptism 
(p.  350)  Christian  men  receive  that ''  preserving  grace  of  tlie 
Spirit,"  by  which  ihey  are  "  salted  with  fire,  and  with  salt ;"  that 
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"the  best  robe"  of  the  prodigal,  (p.  636,)  "  may  denote  Holy 
Baptism  ;'*  that,  (p.  647,)  "  it  is  the  begetting  of  Baptism  which 
enlightens  the  mind ;  and  that  the  third  chapter  of  St  John  finds 
in  that  sacrament  its  ftill  and  ample  accomplishment  He  ap- 
plies the  sixth  chapter  to  the  Holy  Encharist  as  "  its  great  sub- 
ject ;"  though  "  the  verses  which  have  exdvsive  reference  to  the 
Sacrament  of  Christ^s  Body  and  Blood  will  perhaps  be  found  to 
be  very  few  in  number;"  and  declares  that  in  the  words, 
*'  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  hath  eternal  life,"  our  Lord  "  puts  it  out 
of  all  doubt  that  what  he  refers  to  is  '  a  pressing  with  the  teeth' 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ"  (P.  702.) 
An  unfortunate  use  of  words  at  least,  since  it  leads  to  the  fol- 
lowing syllogism. 

The  author  of  the  "  Plain  Commentary"  deems  it  beyond 
all  doubt  that  whoso  presseth  with  his  teeth  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  hath  eternal  life,  according  to 
the  words  of  our  Saviour. 

But  the  XXIXth  Article,  and  St  Augustine  declare,  that 
''  the  wicked  may  press  that  Sacrament  with  their  teeth,  yet  in 
no  wise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ."  Therefore  the  wicked 
and  those  who  are  in  no  wise  partakers  of  Christ,  may  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  tlie  Commentary,  have  eternal  life. 
By  the  gift  of  this  Sacrament,  too,  (p.  875,)  he  believes  that  the 
Apostles  were  "  preeminently  made  partakers  of  the  Divine 
Nature."  He  does  not  hold  that  God  *'  will  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  induced  to  bestow  the  Sacramental  grace 
without  the  Sacramental  sign,"  (p.  678 ;)  a  truth  which  is  rather 
violently  extracted  from  the  narrative  of  the  miracle  at  Be- 
thesda.  But  the  most  extraordinary  statement  of  the  peculiar 
dignity  of  the  Christian  Sacraments,  is  where,  contrasting  an 
infant  just  baptized,  with  John  the  Baptist,  (p.  103,)  he  says: 
"  It  is  manifest  that  every  little  one  who,  by  baptism  into 
Christ's  death,  is  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  Gk)d, 
and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is,  in  a  true  sense, 
'greater  than  he'  who,  naturally  an  alien,  becomes  only 
by  special  grace  and  favor,  a  partaker  in  the  blessedness  to 
come." 

It  appears  a  strange  description  (p.  29)  of  that  righteousness 
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which  ^^exceeds  therighteonsDessof  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees," 
that,  ^^  althongh  resembling  theii*8  in  Jdnd^  it  infinitely  surpasses 
theirs  in  degreed    The  author  is  clear  that  it  was  when  our  8a- 
vionr  "  descended  into  hell,"  that  He  "  preached  to  the  spirits 
in  prison,  on  safe-keeping."    (P.  251,  395, 16.)    He  asserts,  con- 
cerning the  punishment  of  the  lost,  that  '4t  is  quite  impossible 
to  prove  even  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is  figurative.''  • 
He  advances  the  proposition  that  (p.  467)  ^'  Scripture,  Keason, 
and  Experience,  convince  us  that  some  natures  afford  a  better 
soil  for  the  growth  of  spiritual  seed  than  others."    He  adopts 
(p.  580)  the  following  most  objectionable  remark  from  Williams 
— a  remark  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  so- 
lemn promises  of  our  clergy  to  teach  nothing  as  necessary  to 
salvation  but  that  which  *'  may  be  concluded  and  proved  by 
the  Scripture."    "  I  think,"  says  he,  "  it  may  be  stated  gener- 
ally, that  they  who  expect  clear  and  express  warrant  in  the 
words  of  Scripture  as  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitt, 
and  the  like,  will  find  nothing  of  this  kind  promised  in  our 
Lord's  teaching;   but,  on  the  contrary,  hints  and  allusions 
thrown  out,  which  He,  by  and  by,  in  His  Church,  or  in  the  ways 
of  a  particular  Providence,  will  solve  to  those  who  will  obey 
Him,  and  to  those  alone."    While,  too,  we  would  not  contend 
for  a  word  too  much  or  too  little,  yet  it  has  no  Protestant 
sound  to  speak  (p.  636)  of  "  a  maiden  worthy  to  become  the 
mother  of  our  blessed  Eedeemer."    A  distinction  like  the  fol- 
lowing is  also  most  painful  and  unscriptural,  (p.  657,)  where, 
on  the  words,  "the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,"    "See," 
exclaims  an  ancient  bishop,  "how  He  refers  to  the  Father  when 
He  speaks  of  punishment.    He  says  not  ^  the  wTath  of  the  Son,' 
though  the  Son  is  Judge ;  but  He  makes  the  Father  the  Judge 
in  order  to  alarm  men  more."    It  is  stated  as  a  matter  of  which 
the  reader  only  needs  to  be  "  reminded,"  (p.  665,)  "  that  Christ- 
ian churches  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  Jewish  synagogues, 
but  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  itself."     "  The  very  condition 
of  mercy,"  it  is  said,  (p.  726,) "  is  to  sin  no  more  /"  when,  in  fact, 
in  each  instance  in  which  the  charge  occurs,  our  Saviour  ^rst 
freely  granted  His  merciful  relief,  and  then  uttered  that  charge. 

It  is  the  doctrinal  character  of  this  book,  that  it  expatiates 
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much  over  that  which  is  least  within  the  grasp  of  the  human 
reason ;  that  it  delights  in  subjects  the  most  exalted  or  mjste* 
rious,  and  passes  more  cursorily  over  those  which  are  plainer ; 
that  it  loves  glimpses,  suggestions,  conjectures,  though  not  al- 
ways stated  as  such,  rather  than  clear,  evident  truth  disclosed 
in  all  its  full  proportions.  Pages  on  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  those  passages  which  display,  in  any  degree,  the 
mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  union  of  the  divine  and  hu- 
man natures  in  the  incarnation  and  the  dignity  of  the  Sacra- 
ments ;  while  the  actual  atonement  for  sin,  the  justification  of 
the  sinner  by  faith,  and  the  operation  of  divine  grace  in  chang- 
ing the  heart  and  life,  are  passed  with  but  a  little  pause.  Wo 
verily  believe  that  less  is  said  in  this  Commentary  of  the  death 
of  our  Lord  as  a  propitiation  for  sin,  than  of  the  ignoraiice  of 
the  powers  of  darkness  respecting  His  incarnation  ;  a  favorite 
idea,  which  is  at  least  seven  times  urged,  and  to  which  that 
saying  is  singularly  applied,  as  if  they  were  indeed  the  subject 
of  allusion  ;  '*  for,  had  they  known  it,  they  would  not  have  cru- 
cified the  Lord  of  glory."  When  the  author  has  an  occasion 
to  speak  of  "  the  works  of  Abraham,"  he  notices,  in  passing, 
"  the  controversy  so  often  senselessly  waged  concerning  Faith 
and  Works ;"  and  on  a  theme  which  St.  Paul  thought  worthy 
to  hold  so  large  a  place  in  his  writings,  we  hear  no  more.  We 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  partiality  in  the  degree  of 
attention  bestowed  on  diJSbront  truths ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  mere  matter  of  censure.  There  are  diiFerent  classes 
of  scriptural  doctrines ;  the  elder  ages  fixed  their  attention 
more  on  some ;  and  to  others  the  thoughts  of  men  were  more 
turned  by  the  Beformation.  We  can  not  wisli  that  he  had 
read  the  ancient  interpreters  less ;  but  had  he  studied  the  mo- 
dern more,  and  more  widely,  his  work  had  doubtless  been 
more  complete. 

Tlien,  perhaps,  he  might  have  esteemed  it  as  much  "  within 
the  province"  of  a  Commentary  as  of  a  Harmony  (p.  256,  883) 
to  arrange  in  their  order  the  interesting  circumstances  recorded 
severally  by  the  Evangelists.  He  might  have  refrained  from 
throwing  scorn  (p.  257,  288)  on  the  labors  of  great  and  good 
men  who  have  confirmed  the  faith  of  multitudes  by  their 
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"  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;*'  if  not  on  those  evidences  them- 
selves, of  which  what  are  the  Gospels  but  a  record  ?  He  might 
have  thrust  aside,  with  somewhat  less  of  abhorrence,  the  cri- 
tical comments  of  men  who  have  studied  the  Scriptures  in  no 
nndisceming  or  profane  spirit ;  and  who  can  even  have  be- 
lieved (p.  512)  that  an  Evangelist  might  place  together  sayings 
which  had  been  spoken  at  different  times ;  or  (p.  760)  that  our 
Lord  might  walk  in  Solomon's  porch,  a  covered  place,  because 
'*it  was  winter;"  or  may  have  thought  they  discerned  a 
natural  cause  for  the  effect  which  followed  the  wound  inflicted 
by  the  spear  (p.  902)  without  supposing  that  they  were  to  be 
dismissed  with  this  sentence,  "  They  know  not  what  they  say  ;" 
or  even  may  have  spoken  of  an  inspired  apostle,  as  "  quoting 
from  memory,"  as  who  could  more  safely  quote,  guided  as 
such  a  memory  must  be,  without  being  liable  to  the  condemna- 
tion that  over  their  words  "  Angels  must  weep."  (P.  792.)  It 
is  passible,  too,  that  a  more  fayniliar  acquaintance  with  the 
modes  of  thought  which  prevail  in  the  ago  in  which  it  is  our 
lot  to  live,  might  have  led  him  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  say- 
ing that  the  care  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  bestowed  on  the 
body  of  his  Lord,  had  "consecrated  expensive  funerals," 
(p.  005 ;)  or  of  stating,  as  the  general  belief  of  the  ancient 
churches,  that  Elijah,  "  the  Tishbite,  will  yet  appear  in  person 
before  Christ's  final  advent,"  (p.  162 -)  or  of  speaking  (p.  149)  of 
'*the  unholy  alliance  which  is  ever  and  anon  formed  against 
the  Church  of  these  realms  by  the  various  sects,  whether  of 
home  or  foreign  growth,  which  are  [wisely]  tolerated  amongst 

us." 
It  would  be  unfortunate  should  the  peculiar  tone  of  this 

Commentary  infuse  itself  into  the  minds  of  private  readers, 
the  instructions  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  the  expositions 
of  the  Bible-class  and  pulpit  Wo  want  a  biblical  criticism^ 
which  shall  not  only  be  diligent,  reverential,  and  learned,  but 
also  open,  honest,  wise,  and  comprehensive  ;  which  shall  not 
80  seek  for  obscurer  meanings  and  doubtful  and  distant  rela- 
tions as  to  pass  by  such  as  are  broader  and  more  obvious,  and 
which  shall  never  speak  of  a  ''  pious  supposition"  and  seek  to 
exercise  a  kind  of  holy  ingenuity  where  the  question  is  but  one 
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of  TBUTH.  Well  do  we  remember  the  effect  of  Newman's  ser- 
mons on  many  minds  soon  after  their  pnblication.  They  were 
deemed  so  striking,  original,  suggestive :  and  so  indeed  they 
were.  But  it  was  simply  because  an  intellect  at  once  acute 
and  imaginative  was  weaving  for  itself  the  web  in  which  it  was 
to  be  itself  entangled.  That  which  has  been  surveyed  on 
every  side  by  so  many  millions,  throughout  eighteen  centuries, 
will  never  cease  to  yield  rich  fruit  to  study  pursued  with  up- 
rightness, humility,  and  prayer;  but  the  aspects  of  divine 
truth  which  are  the  surest  and  the  most  necessary  will  always 
be  those  which  are  also  the  broadest,  the  oldest,  and  the  most 
familiar  amongst  Christians. 

But,  after  all,  the  "  Plain  Commentary,"  though  not  very 
well  designated  by  its  chosen  title,  is  a  book  to  be  read,  with  a 
little  caution,  and  along  with  other  expositions,  but  then  with 
real  pleasure  and  godly  instruction.  If  its  accents  are  such  as 
to  remind  us  sometimes  of  other  ages  than  those  of  the  Apos- 
tles or  of  the  Beformation,  yet  those  others  are  the  ages  of 
Augustin  and  of  Anselm. 


Abt.  II.— ohiiech  statistics. 

Census  of  the  United  States^  1850.    Journal  of  General  Con- 
vention^  1866.    Journals  of  Diocesan  Conventiouj  1858. 

The  very  mention  of  statistics,  to  a  certain  class  of  mindji, 
brings  up  visions  of  dry,  meaningless,  worthless  tables  of  fifr- 
ures ;  the  unsightly  skeletons  of  what  unimaginative  intellects 
delight  in  and  call  facts.  Tlie  sharpest  weapons  of  sarcasm 
and  almost  contempt,  are  sometimes  edged  with  jokes  upon 
men  and  upon  societies  who  make  it  their  business  to  note  the 
"  how  many"  of  existences  and  of  deeds,  and  the  "  times 
when"  of  events ;  the  arithmeticians  to  whom  the  numeration 
table  is  the  most  interesting  of  studies.  And  yet,  the  diction- 
aries being  our  witness,  Statistics  are  a  science ;  nay  more. 
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they  are  a  "  part  of  mnnicipal  phil^^-^phv."  Govemments, 
ciTil  and  ecclesiastical,  bare  ex;>ecded  Unreir  of  their  means 
and  their  eoenriea.  in  ascertainice  and  cis^%^ifvin<r  and  recoid* 
inof  all  the  facts  that  mi<rbt  exhibit  in  con?T>rehen$iTe  famis« 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  prtjispective  resources  of  the  na- 
tions  or  communities  under  their  care.  Ther  bare  deenietl 
the  lessons  of  profit  and  loss  thus  to  be  learned,  as  valuable 
to  them  as  any  which  the  merchant  might  deduce  from  his  jour- 
nal  and  hia  ledger,  would  be  to  him  in  shaping  the  movements 
of  his  own  expanding  or  contracting  business.  They  have  felt 
that  if  the  knowledge  which  each  man  and  each  child  of  active 
intellect  is  ever  gathering  as  to  bis  own  immediate  neighbor- 
hood,  could  be  brought,  as  it  were,  to  a  common  focus,  where 
all  might  learn,  if  not  in  detail,  yet  in  summary,  what  indi- 
viduals have  separately  acquired,  the  general  results  would  bo 
as  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  mass  as  were  the  particulars 
to  those  whom  they  more  immediately  concerned. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  especially  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, abound  in  what  we  might  call  statistical  data.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  genealogies  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
and  of  the  sons  of  Xoali,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  See  how 
minute  is  the  census  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Job,  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  afflictions.  Observe  tho  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  enumerations  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  of 
Joshua,  and  in  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. Indeed,  if  the  Jewish  Rabbins  and  Ilengstenborg  arc 
good  authority,  we  may  find  in  the  number  of  verses  in  the 
Psalms,  and  in  the  number  of  repetitions  of  the  several 
names  of  the  Deity,  lessons  of  most  profound  significance. 
Xor  is  this  regard  for  statistics  confined  to  the  Old  Testament. 
How  vivid  is  that  picture  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
when  we  see  them  grouped  by  the  Evangelists  into  ranks  and 
companies  of  hundreds  and  of  fifties.  Who  would  exchange, 
for  any  generalities,  that  ^'  number  of  the  names  together," 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  gathered  in  an  upper 
room  at  Jerusalem  ?  Or  who  does  not  rejoice  that  it  is  writ- 
ten of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Pentecostal  harvest,  **  Tlio  same 
day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls"  ? 
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How  delightful  it  is  to  be  told  of  the  prosperity  of  the  infant 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  after  a  very  brief  interval,  "  many  of 
them  which  heard  the  word  believed  ;  and  the  number  of  the 
men  was  about  five  thousand."  And,  not  to  extend  this  line 
of  thought,  how  remarkable  is  it  that  in  the  most  poetical  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  book  that  lights  up  the  imagina- 
tion with  the  most  soothing,  the  most  cheering,  the  most  beau- 
tiful, the  most  sublime  visions  of  the  land  that  is  very  far  ofl* 
and  of  the  world  that  is  to  come,  there  is  a  constant  recur- 
rence to  dates,  to  fixed  periods,  to  measurements,  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  celestial  choirs,  and  of  the  armies  of  heaven ! 
There^  at  least,  imagination  and  fact,  poetry  and  statistics,  go 
hand  in  hand,  to  guide,  to  instruct,  to  elevate  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  God's  children,  in  all  ages  of  the  Church. 

Our  own  branch  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  in  our 
own  day,  has  given  snfiicient  evidence  that  it  appreciates  the 
value  to  itself  of  its  own  statistics.  Although  in  a  confedera- 
tion so  extensive  and  so  exceedingly  diverse  in  the  habits  and 
views  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  it  has  been,  and 
still  is,  no  easy  matter  to  secure  any  thing  like  perfect  accu- 
racy, or  even  general  uniformity,  in  the  reports  from  which 
statistical  tables  are  to  bo  drawn  ;  yet  there  is  a  gradual  and 
very  manifest  approach  to  fullness  and  correctness,  especially 
in  the  returns  made  to  our  General  Conventions.  The  tables 
in  the  Journal  for  1856,  when  compared,  for  example,  with 
those  for  1838,  present  a  most  gratifying  contrast.  Yet  there 
has  been  only  a  beginning  made  as  to  what  ought  to  be,  and 
might  easily  be,  done  in  this  respect.  When  the  several  alma- 
nacs for  1857  were  published,  just  before  the  last  General 
Convention  Journal  appeared,  there  were  found  the  most  re- 
markable discrepancies  as  to  some  of  the  reports  from  the 
several  Dioceses.  Vermont,  for  instance,  was  said  by  the 
Journal,  to  have  1929  communicants.  The  E.  K.  S.  Almanac 
gave  1382  ;  the  Church  Almanac  1417 ;  and  Swords'  Almanac 
2015  as  the  number ;  the  highest  being  fifty  per  cent  more 
than  the  lowest.  Michigan  had  1962  in  tlie  Journal ;  one  al- 
manac gave  1059,  another  1220,  while  a  third  protested  that 
it  could  get  no  reliable  information.  Florida  varied  from  386 
to  515,  and  its  clergy  were  variously  stated  at  from  7  to  12. 
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varied  from  1172,  in  the  Greneral  Convention  Jour- 
nal,  to  1682  in  two  of  the  almanacs.  In  only  ten  ont  of  the 
thirty-one  Dioceses,  did  these  authorities  harmonize  even  as  to 
the  easily  ascertainable  particnlar  of  communicants ;  and  the 
aggregates  varied  by  about  5000,  more  than  four  per  cent  on 
the  number  in  the  Journal. 

To  one  who  will  take  Hie  pains  to  compare  the  Journals  of 
the  Diocesan  Conventions,  this  will  be  a  matter  of  no  surprise. 
We  have  before  us  the  Journals  for  185S,  with  the  exception 
of  Florida,  (for  which  we  must  use  tlie  Journal  for  Dec.  1S57.) 
Of  these  there  are  very  few  from  which  one  could  condense  a 
Diocesan  summary  without  more  labor  and  time  than  any  one, 
but  the  Diocesan  Secretary  himself,  might  be  expected  to  be- 
stow.    Indeed,  no  one,  secretary  or  other  person,  can  make  a 
full  report  when  so  many  of  the  parochial  clergy  and  of  the 
wardens  of  vacant  parishes  fail  in  what  onr  canons  make  their 
imperative  duty,  in  reporting  to  the  Diocesan  Convention.   One 
of  the  most  systematic  and  satisfactory  journals  in  this  particu- 
lar, is  perhaps  that  of  Western  New- York ;  and  yet,  in  that 
thoroughly  organized  Diocese,  there  were  21  out  of  142  Par- 
ishes, from  which  no  numbers  were  reported.     Little  Rhode 
Island  had  last  June  not  a  vacant  parish,  and  yet  the  reported 
aggregate  of  its  communicants  is  made  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory, because  one  of  its  largest  parishes  (Trinity,  Newport) 
is  omitted.    The  Journal  of  Connecticut  is  beautifully  "  got 
up,"  and  its  tables  are  in  most  respects  complete  ;  yet  if  one 
would  know  from  the  Journal  how  many  are  the  pari8lies  or 
the  clergy  in  that  prosperous  Diocese,  he  must  count  for  him- 
self.    In  Pennsylvania,   the  aggregate  of  communicants  is 
summed  up  with  the  omission  of  33  parishes ;  several  of  them 
very  largo  and  important  parishes ;  and  this  aggregate  is  given 
on  page  151,  less  by  540,  than  that  in  the  footing  of  the  table. 
The  Journal  of  Maryland  is  exceedingly  defective.    Tliero  are 
none  of  the  usual  tables  or  summaries.    There  appear  to  have 
been  reports  from  only  about  116  out  of  167  parishes ;  and  the 
only  approximation  to  the  number  of  the  communicants  is  to 
be  made  by  adding  up  several  columns  in  a  statement  made  by 
the  Missionary  Committee.    Virginia  presents  in  its  Journal 
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still  less  that  is  satisfactory.  So  important  a  particular  as  the 
tminbcr  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  can  not  be  ascertained. 
The  Committee  on  Parochial  Reports  give  the  number  of  con- 
firmations 625,  while  the  figures  as  given  by  the  Bishops,  are 
714.  The  communicants  are  set  down  at  6129,  while  footings 
of  the  Treasurer,  in  the  appendix,  add  810  to  that  number ; 
and  a  comparison  of  a  few  of  the  Parochial  Reports  shows, 
that  in  most  cases,  the  Treasurer  has  given  only  the  white  com- 
municants. North-Carolina  has  no  tables ;  but  the  Committee 
on  the  State  of  the  Church  give  a  summary  of  the  reports. 
South-Carolina  has  an  abstract  of  the  parochial  reports  ;  but 
there  is  no  summary  given  in  this  or  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  of  the  black  communicants,  sepai*ately  from  the  whites, 
and  our  impression  is,  that  in  South-Carolina  and  Louisiana, 
the  former  'exceed  the  latter.  In  Mississippi,  there  is  a  wide 
discrepancy  between  the  numbers  in  the  tables  and  those  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church  ;  and  even 
in  the  former,  which  seem  the  most  complete,  only  30  parishes 
out  of  38,  report  any  communicants.  In  Texas,  as  might  be 
expected  where  they  have  no  Bishop,  only  15  parishes  out  of 
23,  report  their  communicants,  and  the  Secretary  disclaims  all 
responsibility  for  the  discrepancies  between  his  summary  and 
that  of  the  Committee.  Tennessee  has  no  tabular  statement, 
but  gives  us  a  summary  which  appears  to  embrace  returns 
from  the  whole  Diocese.  Michigan  has  a  Journal  of  almost 
faultless  typography,  but  no  summary. 

We  have  made  mention  of  these  particulare,  because  they 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  full  and 
reliable  statistics  of  the  general  Church,  and  because  we  would 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  those  concerned,  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  have  their  reports  as  complete  as 
possible,  for  the  ensuing  General  Convention.  The  Journals  of 
Western  New- York,  of  Ohio,  of  Connecticut,  and  of  Rhode 
Island  are  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  models  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Tlie  Secretary  of  the  great  Diocese  of  New- York 
states  that  from  64  parishes  there  are  no  reports  I  and  of  the 
206  reports  received,  we  have  only  a  summary  instead  of  a 
full  set  of  tables.    It  is  a  Diocese  able  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
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clerk-hire  to  put  its  statistics  into  a  perfect  shape,  and  we  hope 
that  its  estimablo  and  experienced  Secretary  will,  in  fature 
years,  lead  the  way  in  a  work  which,  if  done  at  all,  should 
always  be  well  done,  with  all  possible  accaracy.  One  tiling 
might  readily  be  done  in  every  Diocese,  to  givo  in  tabular 
form  the  reports  so  far  as  presented,  including  in  the  list  all 
twisting  parishes ;  supplying,  where  it  can  be  properly  sup- 
plied, the  unreported  items  from  the  reports  of  previous  years. 
Thus  there  will  be  no  such  fluctuations  in  the  totals  of  the 
several  years  as  now  embarrass  every  attempt  to  note  Diocesan 

growth. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  thus  far  said,  we  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  a  few  out  of  many  suggestions  that  naturally 
arise  in  view  of  the  table  (A)  which  accompanies  this  article, 
and  the  accuracy  of  which  we  have  diligently  sought  to  secure. 
The  order  of  the  Dioceses,  it  will  be  seen,  is  that  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  General  Convention.  We  have  attempted  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  the  clergy,  the  communicants, 
and  the  candidates  for  orders  reported  in  1856,  (in  all  the  Dio- 
ceses in  union  with  the  Convention,)  with  the  same  particulars 
in  the  Diocesan  Journals  for  1858.  We  have  divided  the 
numbers  of  baptisms,  adult  and  infant,  and  of  confirmations 
reported  in  1856,  so  as  to  give  an  average  of  the  three  years 
preceding,  and  have  compared  these  with  the  reports  for  1858. 
We  have  left  out  of  the  present  comparison,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Oregon,  in  the  first  three  of 
which  the  increase  has  been  marked. 

Upon  the  numbers  of  the  Clergy,  we  may  remark  that  the 
increase  falls  mournfully  short  of  the  necessities  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Church.  From  1853  to  1856,  the  net  increase 
was  at  the  rate  of  60  per  annum  ;  for  the  last  two  years  this 
rate  has  barely  been  maintained.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that 
were  the  increase  three-fold  or  even  four-fold  what  it  now  is, 
all  who  were  really  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  might 
at  once  enter  upon  their  duties,  even  in  our  own  land,  while 
the  loud  calls  of  the  heathen  world  demand  a  supply  which, 
if  our  Church  but  realized  its  mission  and  consecrated  its 
wealth  to  the  Lord,  would  take  every  year  more  than  all  we 
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now  ordain.  Oh  !  how  empty  will  be  onr  tak  about  an  apos- 
tolic ministry,  if  we  fall  so  far  short  of  the  spirit  of  apostolic 
times !  if  both  men  and  means  are  so  niggardly  afforded  for  the 
great  work  of  the  Church,  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature  1 

There  is  one  fact  which  concerns  the  increase  of  our  minis- 
try that  has  a  two-fold  aspect ;  it  is  both  painful  and  pleasur- 
able. We  JJefer  to  the  accessions  we  are  receivinar  from  the 
ministry  of  the  several  denominations  of  Christians  around  us. 
Tliere  are  many  such,  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
increase  we  can  Bot  say,  but  the  many  instances  cited  in  the 
several  conventional  addresses,  satisfy  us  that  their  number  is 
very  large.  Believing,  as  we  do,  with  implicit  confidence,  that 
onrs  is  preeminently  a  Scriptural  ministry,  and  convinced  as 
we  are,  that  there  must  be  a  return  to  the  platform  of  the 
primitive  Church,  before  Christianity  can  achieve  its  highest 
conquests  over  our  sin-disturbed  earth,  we  rejoice  in  the  testi- 
mony that  is  every  day  borne  by  the  men,  high  in  intellectual 
and  moral  worth,  who  are  asking  for  orders  at  the  hands  of 
our  Bishops,  so  that  their  ministrations  may  be  not  only  valid 
but  also  regnlar.  Yet  we  ask,  with  much  concern.  Where  are 
our  (yum  90718 1  Where  are  the  men  wliose  infancy  was  cra- 
dled in  the  Episcopal  Church,  whose  baptism  was  at  our  fonts, 
whose  catechising  was  at  our  chancels,  whose  nurture  was  un- 
der our  system?  Have  their  mothers  consecrated  them,  as 
Hannah  did  Samuel,  to  the  Lord  ?  Have  our  Sunday-school 
teachers,  our  ministers — have  Christian  parents  amongst  us — 
set  before  our  lads  and  our  young  men,  as  they  ought,  the  office 
of  the  Christian  ministry  as  one  worthy  of  thefr  highest  and  holi- 
est aspirations?  Or  have  they  dwelt  too  much  on  the  sacri- 
fice, the  self  denial,  the  unrequited  toil  which  this  work  too 
often  involves  ?  Oh  I  that  more  of  the  sws  of  the  Church 
were  pressing  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  with  no  need 
to  unleamy  as  have  those  whose  youth  and  early  manhood  (and 
it  may  be,  maturer  life)  were  spent  under  other  training  than 
that  of  our  own  Scriptural  Liturgy  ;  with  no  such  temptations 
to  ultraism  as  the  experience  of- the  past  twenty  years  has  so 
largely  marked,  besetting  at  least  a  numerous  section  of  the 
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class  jast  described.  Yet  we  welcome  all  who  come,  no  mat- 
ter whence  they  came,  so  that  they  but  love  Christ,  and  preach 
His  blessed  Gospel  "  as  this  Church  hath  received  the  same." 

Our  readers  will  observe,  in  the  table  (A)  here  given,  that  the 
most  defective  column  is  that  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  most 
complete :  the  number  of  Candidates  for  Orders  in  the  seve- 
ral Dioceses.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  this  from 
the  Journals  of  Md.,  Va.,  S.  C,  Ga.,  or  Michigan.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  increase 
since  1866.  There  has  not  even  yet  been  time  for  the  largely 
awakened  religious  interest  of  the  past  year  to  show  itself  in 
the  enlarged  number  of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry ;  but  we 
may  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  two  or  three  years  hence  this 
precious  fruit  will  become  more  and  more  apparent.  Mean- 
while there  is  heard  afresh  the  Master's  voice,  bidding  His  peo- 
ple pray  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  to  send  forth  laborers ;  and 
if  their  prayers  are  sincere,  they  will  be  accompanied  by  cor- 
responding exertions.  Our  Theological  Seminaries  must  be 
furnished  with  larger  means.  Our  churches  must  realize  that 
it  is  a  blessed  privilege  for  them  to  assist  not  only  in  sustain- 
ing Missions,  Diocesan,  Domestic,  and  Foreign,  but  also  in  aid- 
ing those  whom  the  love  of  Christ  prompts  to  desire  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  work. 

Our  columns  enumerating  the  Baptisms  in  the  several 
Dioceses,  are  worthy  of  examination.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe 
that  the  Infant  Baptisms  reported  in  1858  exceed  by  6000  (or 
about  33  per  cent)  the  average  for  the  three  years,  from  1853 
to  1856.  We  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  signal  services  ren- 
dered by  our  Church  to  Protestant  Christendom  that  it  presents 
so  firm  a  front  against  the  error  which  would  deny  to  our 
children  their  rightful  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  the 
earth ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  rejoice  in  the  confidence  that 
this  Sacrament  is  less  and  less  looked  upon  as  a  mere  cere- 
mony, on  the  one  hand,  or  as  an  infallible  guarantee  of  sal- 
vation on  the  other.  The  increase  of  Adult  Baptisms  is  equally 
remarkable ;  and  when  we  read  of  6000  adults  baptized  by  our 
ministers  in  a  single  year,  it  i^  worth  while  to  remember  that 
nearly  all  these  were  probably  brought  up,  or  at  least  born, 
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among  these  non-Episcopal  commnnions  whose  members  are 
accnstomed  to  think  lightly  of  Infant  Baptism.  God  grant 
to  all  that  are  living  ont  of  that  vast  army  of  32,000  Christian 
soldiers,  who,  in  a  single  year,  have  thns  been  enrolled  and 
signed  and  sealed  for  Christ,  in  onr  own  division  of  the  Church 
militant,  that  they  all  may  fight  manfnily  nnder  the  banners 
of  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  ;  that  the  solemn  vows  and 
covenants  thus  made  may  ever  be  remembered ;  that  all  those 
names  may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Life.  And  now  comes 
back  the  thought,  how  many  of  these  6000  newly-baptized 
adults  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry  ? 
How  many  will  offer  to  go  and  tell  the  heathen  of  Christ  and 
His  salvation  ?  How  many  of  them  have  written  upon  their 
property,  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord  ?" 

^e  CoNFiEMATioNs  for  the  year  give,  it  will  be  seen,  a  total 
of  17,414:,  whilst  the  average  of  the  three  years  preceding  the 
last  General  Convention  was  but  10,216,  an  advance  of  7200, 
or  more  than  70  per  cent.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
most  of  onr  Conventions  are  held  in  May  or  June,  so  that  the 
fruits  of  the  especial  religious  awakening  of  1858,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns many  of  our  Dioceses,  are  yet  to  be  noted  in  the  Journals 
for  the  present  year.  There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  ex- 
hibits made  as  to  the  several  Dioceses  in  this  particular.  In 
some,  the  illness  of  the  Bishop  may  have  prevented  his  usual 
ministrations.  In  others,  there  is  peculiar  caution  exercised  lest 
any  make  a  hasty  profession  of  personal  faith  in  Christ.  But 
those  expressive  words,  "  I  do,"  have  been  spoken,  as  the  pro- 
fessed faith  and  purpose  of  all  those  hearts.  With  the  apostolic 
''  laying  on  of  hands"  there  has  gone  up  to  heaven  earnest 
prayer  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  these  professions 
have  been  all  sincere  and  intelligent,  if  these  prayers  have 
been  prayers  of  faith,  what  may  not  the  Church  expect,  under 
God,  in  the  accumulated  energy  and  zeal  thus  brought  to  her 
membership  ? 

We  turn  our  view  now  to  the  columns  representing  the  num- 
ber of  CoMMUNicAKTS.  Thcsc,  if  accuratc  and  full,  would  give 
us  the  most  reliable  data  whereon  to  build  expectations  as  to 
the  work  which  the  Church  has  to  do.    In  only  five  of  the 
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Dioceses  is  there  even  a  seeming  falling  off  from  the  nnmbers 
of  1856 ;  and  in  all  these,  we  are  satisfied,  a  full  report  would 
give  a  different  result.  The  total,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  a  net 
increiEise  of  10,000  in  two  years ;  by  no  means,  however,  what 
we  might  expect,  when,  in  one  year,  17,400  were  confirmed. 
The  losses  by  deaths,  if  three  per  cent  per  annum,  would  in- 
deed, in  two  years,  amount  to  about  7000,  (a  solemn  thought 
truly,)  yet  if  there  were  10,000  confirmed  in  1856-7,  and 
17,000  in  1857-8,  our  gain  ought  to  have  been  20,000  instead 
of  10,000  ;  for  there  are  few,  we  trust,  who  would  now  present 
for  Confirmation  those  who  did  not  expect,  at  least,  shortlj  to 
become  communicants.  We  are  sure  that  there  are  not  so 
many  as  this  would  indicate  withdrawing  from  our  communion. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  numbers  confirmed  are  taken 
from  the  Bishop's  Addresses  which  are  reliable,  the  summary 
of  communicants  is  from  Parochial  Reports,  wliich  are  very  in- 
complete. South-Carolina,  for  example,  seems  to  have  lost^  in 
two  yeare,  440  communicants ;  yet  more  than  800  were  con- 
firmed in  the  one  year.  But  aside  from  all  corrections,  we  have 
a  total  of  130,000  communicants ;  of  those  who  habitua;lly  avow 
their  faith  in  Christ  and  devotion  to  Him  at  His  holy  table :  so 
many  soldiers  not  only  enlisted,  but  marshaled  and  accoutred 
for  the  Christian  warfare.  What  are  they  doing  in  Christ's 
service  ?  What  might  they  be  expected  to  do  ?  Our  limits 
of  time  and  space  forbid  us  to  follow  up  or  to  attempt  to 
answer  these  questions. 

There  are  two  or  three  aspects  of  these  figures,  at  which 
however,  we  would  like  for  a  very  short  time  to  look.    See 
Table  B. 

There  is  a  wonderful  inequality  in  the  Dioceses  thus  mea- 
sured. Only  one.  New- York,  has  over  20,000  communicants. 
Only  three.  Pa.,  Conn.,  and  W.  KY.,  have  from  10,000  to  20,000. 
Five,  Md.,  Mass.,  Va,,  S.  C,  and  Ohio,  have  from  6000  to  10,000. 
X.  J.,  111.,  N.  C,  E.  I.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  have  from  2000  to  5000. 
Sixteen  Dioceses  have  less  than  2000  each ;  they  all  together, 
with  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  added,  not  equalling  the  single 
Diocese  of  New- York.  And  yet,  in  our  General  Conventions, 
New- York  has  its  one  Bishop,  and  these  have  18 ;  New- York 
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TABLE  B. 


iBtkec 


In 

9i  cft!>nat«d 
p«p«'.AUoa. 


d«r  of  Com-  mwi  leant*  to 
manlcante.    popolation. 


1  Texas. 237.600 

3  Misoori  . . .  67.3^0 

4  ViTginn, 61.35" 

SFknda. 59  ^^^S 

6  Geofym, 5Sj.»i»0 

7  ICc^igan,  . .  5«x^43 

R  EDiao^X 55,405 

9  WiKoasm,  .  53  9^4 

10  lovm. 50.914 

11  JJahaica.  ..  50.722 

12  X.  C^rolica.  50.704 

13  MiBxssippi..  47.15*; 

14  Penile 46. 0^*0 

15  Tenikesve, . .  45.6^'" 

16  Looiatutt.  . .  41,255 

17  OLvx 39.C«»U 

ISKentuckT...  »7.6'^o 
1  d  Induca.  T . . .  33.  ^«  •:• 

20  Maine 31,700 

21  &  Gvolioa. .  29.3^5 
22Xew-Tofk,..  21,751 
23  W.  K.  Y.  ..   21.463 

24McU 11,1*4 

25  Vcfmoiit,...  10.212 

2«X.  H. 9.2M) 

27  K.  Jenej,..     &320 

2SMa9BL, 7600 

29  ComL^ 4674 

SODdftware,...  2120 
SI  B.  Island. 1306 


1  Penn. 

2  r»h:a 

3  X.  T. 
4W.X.Y, 
5Va. 
6CL 

7  Ind. 

S  MasaL 

9Kr. 
lOTenn. 
UGeo. 

12  X.  C. 

13  Ala. 

14  Missouri. 

15  Miss. 

16  Md. 
17S.  C 
13  Maine. 
19  La. 
20Wii 

21  X.  J. 

22  Mich. 

23  loira. 

24CODD. 

25  Texas. 

26  TL 

27  X.  H. 
ISCal 

29  R  I. 

30  Florida. 

31  Del 


c 


I  n    IX.  Y. 

'.  -^,  2  Penn. 
i  i'  3  Conn. 

4WXY. 

oMd. 


1 


s  21  Me. 

-  22  Mo 
23  Ind. 
24Tenn. 

25  Miss. 

26  Del 

27  Iowa. 
28X.  H. 
29CaL 

30  Fk). 

31  Texas. 


to 
1  Conn.  34 
2R.I.  56 
3Md.     71 

4  X.  Y.  87 

5  Del.  98 
6&C.  122 
7  X.J.  123 

S  W5T  151 

9Mass.162 

10  Pa.    190 

11  Vu    200 

12  Ta.    216 
13Micfa.219 

14  Flvx  22o 

15  Wis.  240 
16X.C  324 

17  La.    41^0 

18  O.      438 

19  Iowa444 

20  IIL     452 
2lX.n.467 

22  Ma  462 

23  Ga.    500 

24  Ala.  508 

25  Mo.  557 

26  Mis.  613 

27  Kt.    7iHi 
2>  Cat    SU«'' 

29  Tex.  800 

30  Ten.  1000 

31  ImLlOGO 


In  th«  order  of  re> 

lalfre  frowth,  firon 

1>$S  to  1S5n  eoispar- 

ing  Commonicants 
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timOL 

1  Ala.*gain  15-61 

2  Maine, 

15-43 

3Ga., 

14-75 

4Vt, 

14-33 

5  Teun., 

12-21 

6La., 

11  21 

7  Kt., 

10-41 

8  Pel, 

9-64 

9Ind.,t 

I-4D 

10  Hi- 

773 

ll  X.  n.. 

7 

12  Conn., 

6-55 

13  X.  C 

5-91 

14  Missw. 

5^78 

15  X.  J., 

5-12 

16  S.  C, 

4-71 

17  Ta. 

3-80 

18  X.  Y. 

3-71 

19  Florida, 

3-r.9 

20  Mass., 

355 

21  Md., 

2-90 

22  Miclu 

262 

23  Penn., 

2-59 

24  Ohio. 

2-23 

25  R.  I., 

1.30 

*  Tlie  per  crnti^te  ot 

Inmme  of  Commanl- 

rants  exc<^<is 

that  of 

ptipolaUoii    CO    naaj 

Umm   Of  coan«,  Dio 

ot>444     fonned    sknct 

1>S>  are  not 

troQsht 

into  tb«  conpaiisiko. 

*  Coromanicuts  of 

lSa9  taken  m 

bartioT 

eompaitooo. 

has  fonr  Clerical  Delegates,  and  these  may  have  72.  Still 
more,  the  work  of  administering  that  great  Diocese  devolves  on 
one  Bishop ;  has  he  too  much  to  do,  or  have  these  eighteen  too 
little  !  Should  that  Diocese  be  divided,  or  should  some  of  the 
others,  if  practicable,  be  consolidated  ?  In  Xew-Tork  county 
alone,  there  are  reported  8500  commnnicants,  and  a  foil  report 
woold  make  the  number  exceed  10,000;  so  that  vrere  this 
connty  to  be  made  a  Diocese  it  wonld  rank^^M;  in  this  re- 
spect exceeding  twenty-four  of  the  existing  Dioceses.    So  it  is 
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in  the  next  great  city  of  our  Union,  in  the  adjoining  Dioceso  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  reports  from  Philadelphia  county,  omit- 
ting eight  parishes,  (some  of  them  quite  large,)  givQ  an  aggre- 
gate of  89S7 ;  so  that  there  are  probably  10,000  communicants 
in  the  whole  county ;  a  number  almost  twice  that  reported  from 
all  the  rest  of  that  Diocese.  It  would  be  an  interesting  in- 
quiry did  our  space  permit,  what,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church  has  been  the  relation  between  the  city  and  the  country 
as  affecting  its  growth  and  resources,  and  for  ourselves  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  secure  the  hold  of  the  Church  of  our  af- 
fections upon  the  rural  population  of  the  land  ?  The  last  U.  S. 
Census  estimated  the  city,  town,  and  village  population  of 
the  Union  to  be  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
What  magnitude,  then,  have  the  just  claims  of  the  Diocesan 
Missionary  work,  now  so  feebly  prosecuted  in  most  of  our 
Dioceses  1 

Among  our  investigations  into  the  relations  of  these  statistics 
to  each  other,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  change  of  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  several  Dioceses  in  view  of  the  number 
and  the  growth  of  population,  and  of  the  extent  of  territory 
embraced.  The  smallest  of  our  organized  Dioceses  is  Khode 
Island,  with  1300  square  miles.  The  least  population  is  in 
Delaware,  with  95,000  souls.  The  largest  Diocese  is  Texas, 
with  237,000  square  miles ;  enough  to  make  180  Rhode  Islands. 
The  greatest  population  is  in  Pa.,  estimated  at  2,700,000 — 
almost  as  many  as  are  found  in  all  the  New-England  States. 
In  Connecticut,  our  communicants  bear  a  ratio  to  the  whole 
population  of  one  to  thirty-four  ;  in  Tennessee  and  Indiana 
they  are  as  one  to  one  thousand.  In  comparing  the  reported 
communicants  of  1838  with  those  of  1858,  we  find  that  Illinois 
has  advanced  1337  per  cent,  and  Louisiana  852  per  cent, 
while  Vermont  has  gained  but  43  per  cent.  Yet  if  we  take 
into  account  the  relative  increase  of  population,  we  shall  find 
Vermont  ranking  among  the  first  in  proportionate  growth.  In 
this  view  Alabama  has  grown  most  rapidly,  the  communicants 
havingadvancedOlO  per  cent, while  the  population  has  increased 
41  per  cent — the  Church  thus  growing  15-61  times  faster  than 
the  population.    Maine  comes  next,  then  Georgia,  then  Ver- 
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moBt,  TennesBee,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Kew-Hampshire,  Connecticut,  North-Carolina,  Mississippi, 
and  New- Jersey,  in  all  of  which  Dioceses  the  growth  of  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  has  exceeded  more  than  fioo-fold  that  of 
the  population.  It  is  pleasant  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  like 
advance  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  in  every  Diocese.  Every 
where  the  Church  is  gaining  at  least  in  numbers ;  God  grant 
that  her  members  may  be  faithful  to  the  high  trust  committed 
to  them,  so  that  their  growth  may  be  healthful  as  it  is  steady ! 
The  Lord  our  God  add  unto  His  people,  how  many  soever 
they  be,  a  hundred  fold  I 


Aot.  ni.— GLADSTONE'S  HOMER  AND  THE 

HOMiERIO  AGE. 

Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homerio  Age.  By  the  Bight  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  D.C.L.,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford.   3  vols.    Oxford.    At  the  University  Press.    1858. 

At  a  time  when  the  importance  of  classical  culture  is  so 
little  appreciated,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  such  a  noble 
contribution,  as  these  Tolumes  afford,  towards  the  settlement  of 
those  great  questions  which  relate  to  the  Poems  and  the  Age  of 
Homer.  We  can  not  but  feel  a  special  pleasure,  also,  in  the  fact 
that  these  volumes  are  the  production  of  one  who  labors  under 
a  constant  pressure  of  the  most  important  public  duties ;  for  it 
assures  us,  that  there  are  some,  who  in  the  midst  of  the  cares 
and  perplexities  of  office,  love  to  renew  the  generous  studies 
of  their  youth,  and  to  gather  broad  and  comprehensive  views 
and  a  calm  and  elevated  wisdom,  from  a  fresh  perusal  of  those 
works  which  stirred  the  imagination  and  roused  the  enthu- 
aiam  of  their  early  years.  The  world  owes  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  new  light  which  he  has  thrown 
upon  the  marvellous  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  poems  of  Homer. 

Vou  VL— 12 
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His  abandant  illnstratloiis  of  eyery  department  of  his  subject, 
and  his  fine  taste  and  discrimination  in  critical  analysis,  bave 
added  vastly  to  the  interest  and  delight  with  which  even  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  read.  Bnt  we  conceive  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  most  of  all  entitled  to  onr  gratitude  for  the  ability 
with  which  he  has  resisted  some  of  the  most  dangerous  histo- 
rical errors  of  the  age,  and  vindicated  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  a  Christian  Philosophy  of  History. 

One  would  hardly  have  expected  to  find,  in  a  work  upon 
the  Poems  and  Age  of  Homer,  a  discussion  of  questions  which 
a£Pect  the  view  which  we  take,  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
world ;  and  by  which  the  ground-plan,  so  to  speak,  of  that 
History  must  be  determined. 

But  these  poems,  it  must  be  remembered,  iumish  ns  with 
peculiar  advantages  for  such  universal  investigations.  They 
stand  at  the  fountain-head  of  secular  literature.  They  furnish 
us  with  the  earliest  information,  which  we  possess,  of  that 
wonderful  civilization,  which  they  themselves  did  so  much  to 
mould,  and  which  has  come  down  from  that  age  to  us.  They 
present  to  us  the  only  picture  which  we  have  of  that  heroic  race 
and  age,  in  which  the  human  side  of  our  complex  civilization 
had  its  rise.  Now  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  if  these  facts  do 
not  furnish  us  with  some  most  valuable  results.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  great  difficulty,  which  attends  these  investi- 
gations ;  and  that  in  many  respects,  probability  must  be  onr 
only  guide,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
consideration  of  these  facts  will  convince  us,  that  we  0tand  on 
solid  ground,  and  that  our  inquiries  only  confim  the  great 
principles  of  a  Christian  Philosophy  of  Histoiy. 

We  are  met  at  the  beginning  of  these  investigations  with  a 
difficulty,  which  must  first  be  considered.  Mr.  Grote,  whose 
extraordinary  ability  in  the  department  of  Grecian  History 
must  be  admitted,  and  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  profound 
respect,  rejects  all  incidents  previous  to  the  Olympiad  of  Co- 
rcfibns,  or  776  B.O.,  as  not  reducible  to  history  or  chronology.* 
If  this  is  so,  fhe  poems  of  Homer  are  without  value,  as  the 

♦  Orote^B  History  of  Cfreeee^  IL  p.  34. 
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basis  of  Instorieal  inTestigation.  But  we  think  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  shown  conelouyely,  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  this  lim- 
itation of  the  historical  field,  and  that  he  has  materiallj 
strengthened  the  position  of  Bishop  Thirl  wall  and  Mr.  Clinton, 
as  to  the  possibilitj  of  extracting  historical  data  from  what 
Mr.  Grote  calls  legendaiy  Greece.  Without  attempting  a  dis- 
cnssion  of  this  question,  it  seenos  to  ns  a  most  unreasonable 
assumption,  that  the  legendary  lore  of  any  nation  is  utterly 
destitute  of  historical  foundation.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  than  for  a  people  to  surround  the  actual  facts  of  their 
early  histoiy  with  a  mass  of  exaggeration,  which  in  the  course 
of  time  would  take  the  form  of  mythical  narratives.  It  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  there  is  a  basis  of  fact  inr  all 
mythologies,  and  that  it  is  the  historical  truth  in  the  first  place 
^ich  obtains  credence,  while  the  false  additions  are  of  gradual 
growth,  than  that  a  system  of  mythology  wholly  and  entirely 
false,  without  any  historical  foundation,  comes  to  be  universally 
believed.  And  if  there  is  this  historical  basis  in  the  legends 
of  Greece,  why  should  it  be  regarded  as  impossible  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false  ?  It  is  an  easy  method  to  reject  the 
whole,  on  account  of  the  mythical  character  of  a  part ;  but 
this  principle  would  lead  to  the  rejection  of  a  vast  deal  of 
history,  of  more  modem  date.  It  is  in  fact  a  needless  skep- 
ticism, and  is  inconsistent  with  that  bold  and  patient  spirit  of 
iniquiiy,  which  expects  to  obtain  some  true  results  where  there 
is  any  basis  of  fact  To  say  that  we  have  no  evidence  that 
there  is  any  thing,  even  approximately  correct  in  Grecian  chro- 
nology before  776  B.C. — ^that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
there  are  any  real  personages  in  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey — that 
aU  inquiries  are  fruitless  as  to  the  race  which  inhabited  Greece 
before  the  Hellenic  period,  is  a  voluntary  abandonment,  which 
which  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand,  of  a  field  most  fertile 
in  historical  resulis. 

When  we  examine  the  claims  of  the  poems  of  Homer  to  be 
considered  as  valuable  historical  documents,  we  find  that  the 
Greeks  so  regarded  them,  and  regarded  no  others  in  the  same 
light.  And  this  harmonizes  most  perfectly  with  what  appears 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  poems  themselves.    The  minute  ac- 
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curacy  which  is  every  where  evident — the  digressions  from  the 
story  which  are  readily  explained  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  of 
historical  interest,  but  are  inexplicable  on  any  other  supposi- 
tion, and  the  artistic  blending  and  yet  easy  separation  of  the 
natural  and  supernatural,  all  lead  us  to  a  probable  basis  of  fact. 
And  when  we  bring  to  bear  upon  this  question,  the  light  which 
Comparative  Philology,  Ethnology,  and  other  cognate  stu- 
dies afford,  we  arrive  at  many  results  upon  which  we  can  con- 
fidently rely,  and  in  regard  to  which  all  that  the  historical 
skeptic,  can  say,  is  that  they  do  not  absolutely  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt 

It  makes  little  difference  in  regard  to  the  historical  value  of 
tha  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  whether  we  regard  them  as  the  produc- 
tion of  one  or  of  many  authors.  If  any  one  finds  thedifScul- 
ties  of  the  case  diminished  by  the  supposition  of  a  multiplicity 
in  one  age  of  such  extraordinary  poets  as  Homer,  he  is  wel- 
come to  the  relief  thus  afforded.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  there 
has  been  in  recent  German  critics  a  great  reaction  on  this  point, 
from  the  skepticism  of  Wolf,  and  that  the  best  English  scholars 
maintain  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the  production  of  a  sin- 
gle mind.  The  only  point  which  is  vital  in  this  inquiry,  is, 
whether  the  author  (supposing  that  there  was  but  one)  of  these 
poems  was  in  a  position  to  give  a  correct  representation  of  the 
manners,  customs,  morals,  and  religion  of  the  heroic  age,  and 
whether  such  a  representation  is  actually  contained  in  these 
poems  as  they  have  come  down  to  us. 

Tlie  evidence  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  forging  ancient 
documents,  is  very  strong  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  poems  ot 
Homer.  Tlie  fact  that  in  the  earliest  times  in  Greece  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  they  were  rehearsed  in  public  at  festivals 
by  rhapsodists,  is  presumptive  evidence  that  they  were  hand- 
ed down  without,  material  alteration :  for  the  errors  of  one 
rhapsodist  would  be  sure  to  be  corrected  by  the  others.  And 
since  the  time  we  know  them  to  have  been  committed  to  writ- 
ing, there  has  been  but  little  danger  of  any  serious  corruption 
of  the  te'lxt  If,  therefore,  these  poems  may  be  considered  as 
genuine,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  inquire  whether  Homer  lived 
in  such  proximity  to  the  age  which  he  describes,  that  his  re- 
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presentation  of  it  can  be  relied  upon.  In  this  inquiry  let  it 
be  observed  that  it  matters  very  little  i^hetber  we  can  fix  npon 
the  exact  period  which  is  here  described.  The  question  is 
whether  Homer  was  sufficiently  near  to  it,  whenever  it  was,  to 
be  considered  as  a  competent  witness  to  its  various  phenome- 
na. Eratosthenes  places  the  Trojan  expedition  at  1192  E.G., 
and  considers  Homer  as  100  years  later.  Aristotle  regards 
him  as  140  years  later,  and  Mr.  Clinton,  whose  authority  on 
this  subject  is  very  great,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.* 
Mr.  Qladstone  thinks  there  is  evidence  of  even  greater  prox- 
imity to  the  war.  The  absence  of  all  allusion  in  the  poems 
to  the  Dorian  conquest  and  the  revolution  which  it  produced  in 
Greece — the  thousand  undesigned  indications  that  the  poet  is 
living  in  a  state  of  society  gradually  altering  but  essentially 
michanged  from  that  which  he  describes — ^and  his  own  testimo- 
ny that  the  period  from  Pirithous,  who  had  a  son  in  the  siege, 
to  the  siege  itself,  was  equal  to  the  period  from  the  siege  to  his 
own  day — all  these,  with  other  considerations,  seem  to  indicate 
that  Homer  was  within  at  least  two  or  three  generations  from 
the  Trojan  war. 

Kow  it  is  evident  that  Homer  intended  to  give  a  substan- 
tially correct  account  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece.  And  his 
proximity  to  that  age,  not  only  enabled  him  to  give  a  correct 
representation  of  it,  but  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  give 
any  other,  for  his  contemporaries  were  as  near  to  it  as  himself, 
and  would  have  rejected  any  other  than  a  truthful  picture. 
There  is  every  evidence  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  tlmt  the  age 
described  and  the  age  of  the  author  were  in  such  close  proximi- 
ty that  the  one  did  not  di£Per  materially  from  the  other.  But 
however  near  to  or  remote  from  the  heroic  age,  the  author  or 
authors  of  these  poems  may  have  been,  it  is  evident  beyond  all 
question  that  such  an  age  did  exist,  and  that  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, morality,  and  religious  ideas  and  usages  here  described, 
^ere  actually  characteristic  of  a  period  known  as  the  heroic 
Age  of  Greece,  and  that  is  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
serve  our  present  purpose. 

*  GUnton'a  FatU  BBOmuei^  p.  70. 
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We  propose  now  to  present  some  of  the  most  striking  charac« 
teriatics  of  this  age  in  reference  to  politics,  morals,  and  religion, 
and  then  show  the  relation  of  our  results  to  some  of  the  great 
problems  of  universal  history.  In  this  inquiry  we  shall  prin- 
cipally follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  shall  resort,  as  may 
seem  necessary,  to  the  views  of  other  authorities  in  the  Homer- 
ic controversy. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  Mr.  Grote  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  their  estimate  of  the  polities  of  the  heroic  age.  Both 
agree,  of  course,  as  to  the  constituent  elements  of  Grecian  soci- 
ety. The  king,  the  council,  and  the  agora,  are  clearly  present- 
ed to  us  as  the  institutions  of  the  state.  Besides  tiie  chieft, 
there  were  the  people  or  freemen,*and  the  slaves. 

The  council  was  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs  for  conference 
with  the  king ;  the  agora  was  a  public  assembly  of  the  king, 
chiefs,  and  people.  Mr.  Grote's  view  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
king  was  virtually  supreme,  and  that  the  council  and  agora 
were  merely  organs  by  which  his  will  was  executed,  and  were 
in  no  sense  restrictions  upon  his  authority.  The  council  of  the 
chiefs,  was  simply  for  the  advice  and  information  of  the  king, 
and  never  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  any  mischievous  mea- 
sure. The  agora  is  simply  for  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
chiefe  before  the  people.  No  proposition  is  submitted  to  vote. 
There  seems  to  be  no  positive  function  in  it,  and  the  agora,  in 
his  view,  is  "  passive,"  "  recipient,"  and  presents  a  "  repulsive 
view  of  the  degradation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  before  the 
chiefs." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  conception  of  the  king,  council,  and  agora 
is  widely  different  from  this,  and  seems  to  be  fully  sustained 
by  an  appeal  to  Homer.  He  regards  the  king  as  possessed, 
indeed,  of  great  authority,  but  as  dependent  for  the  reverence 
and  obedience  of  his  subjects,  upon  his  own  personal  superi- 
ority. The  council  of  the  chie&  is  not  only  for  the  advice  of 
the  king,  but  the  king  is  there  freely  criticised  and  resisted ; 
while  in  the  agora,  his  plans  are  fully  discussed  and  sometimes 
overthrown.  The  freedom  with  which  Agamemnon  is  ad- 
dressed, and  sometimes  even  reviled,  not  only  by  the  con- 
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federate  kings  bat  also  by  die  cbie&,  and  the  occasions  on 
wlxieb  he  is  actually  defeated  in  the  agora^  show  that  there 
ivas  any  thing  but  a  slavish  sabmission  to  his  will,  either 
among  the  chiefe  or  the  people.    ]!f  othing  is  more  remarkable 
in  the  representation  of  the  heroic  age  than  the  prominence 
and  influence  of  public  speaking.    The  king  must  have  the 
power  of  persuasion,  and  oratory  was  regarded  as  the  princi- 
pal title  to  respect  and  admiration.    The  freedom  with  which 
pnblic  measures  could  be  criticised,  the  fact  that  an  agora 
might  be  called  without  the  agency  of  Agamemnon,  the  pub- 
licity of  every  thiug  connected  with  the  state,  and  the  great 
regard  which  was  had  to  the  power  of  persuasion,  all  show 
the  influence  of  public  opinion.    Despotism  is  impossible,  as 
tlie  whole  history  of  the  world  shows,  where  there  is  perfect 
freedom  of  speech,  and  never  did  that  exist  in  a  higher  degree 
than  as  it  is  represented  to  us  in  the  magnificent  orations  of 
the  Biad.    Mr.  Grote  says  that  there  was  no  positive  function 
in  the  agora,  and  that  there  was  no  submitting  of  measures  to 
a  popular  vote,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  these  extraordinary 
efforts  of  oratory  were  understood  to  be  for  no  practical  end, 
and  that  the  will  of  Agamemnon  was,  at  any  rate,  to  prevail. 
The  very  assembling  of  the  people  as  a  regular  institution,  and 
the  varied  powers  of  persuasion  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
compel  us  to  the  belief  that  they  were  to  decide  between  op- 
posing plans  and  counsels,  and  tliough  it  might  not  have 
been  by  vote,  yet  by  some  method,  the  import  of  which  was 
well  understood,  they  gave  or  withheld  the  public  sanction  to 
the  measures  proposed. 

Public  sentiment  is  so  powerful  in  heroic  Greece  that  it  has 
a  sort  of  persouification  in  Homer.  It  is  represented  some- 
what in  the  same  light  as  the  Chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedies, 
and  this  public  sentiment  finds  its  expression  and  exercises  its 
influence  upon  matters  of  common  interest  in  the  council  and 
the  agora* 

We  find  in  the  polities  of  the  heroic  age,  as  represented  to 
U8  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  which  is  by  no  means  the  sort  of  freedom  ob- 
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Bat  if  we  took  for  our  gaide  some  of  those  views  which  are 
in  Yogne  at  the  present  day  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the 
'  race  from  barbarism  to  civilizationi  we  should  expect  to  find 
a  very  low  state  of  morals — greatly  inferior  to  that  which 
afterwards  obtained  in  Greece.  The  truth  is,  however,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  that  there  was  a  great  decline  and  corrup- 
tion in  respect  to  morals  from  the  time  of  the  heroic  age  to 
that  of  the  final  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Eoman  power. 
And  the  morals  of  the  heroic  age  will  in  some  respects  appear 
so  remarkably  pure,  that  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  supposition 
of  causes  other  than  those .  usually  assigned,  for  the  existence 
of  a  &ct  so  different  from  what  the  common  views  on  this 
subject  would  have  led  us  to  expect 

The  two  respects  in  which  the  morality  of  the  heroic  age 
was  most  defective,  are  homicide  and  piracy.  We  freely  ad- 
mit that  a  strange  insensibility  prevailed  in  regard  to  these 
crimes.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  very  justly  remarks  that 
this  insensibility  arose  not  from  cruelty,  or  avarice,  but  from 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  personal  valor,  and  admiration  for 
bold  and  daring  adventure.  But  our  object  does  not  require 
us  to  justify  the  views  or  tbe  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  this 
respect  We  only  claim  that  in  the  essential  elements  of  mor- 
ality, the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age  stood  upon  a  higher  ground, 
and  breathed  a  purer  atmosphere  than  those  of  subsequent 
ages. 

When  we  examine  the  evidence  presented  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  as  to  the  mcnrality  of  the  heroic  age,  we  are  struck  at 
once  with  the  high  estimate  which  is  placed  upon  truthfulness. 
Hypocrisy  is  regarded  with  contempt,  and  the  words  are  ex- 
pected to  express  the  real  feelings  of  the  man.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  that  subjection  to  appetite  and  passion  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  low  state  of  civilization.  Gluttony  is  hardly 
known,  and  drunkenness,  which  is  so  prominent  a  characteristic 
of  other  heroic  ages,  is  never  ascribed  to  tbe  heroes  of  Homer. 
There  are  no  human  sacrifices.  There  is  no  case  of  cannibalism. 
There  is  no  exposure  of  infants,  which  was  afterwards  so  fre- 
quently practised  and  justified.  Slavery  was  mild  and  genial, 
and  altogether  different  from  what  it  afterwai:ds  became  in  the 
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progress  of  dvillzatioiu  There  were  Xko  gladiators.  There  was 
a  peculiar  tenderness  and  strength .  of  attachment  between 
members  ,of  the  same  family.  This  is  shown  in  the  hi^rj  of 
Agamemnon  and  Menelans^  Ajax  and  Tencer,  Glancus  and 
Sarpedon,  and  of  the  mother  of  Ulysses^  who  died  of  a  broken 
heart  at  the  absence  of  her  son.  The  position  of  woman,  as 
Mr.  Grote  himself  admits,  was  higher  than  in  what  he  calls 
historical  Oreece.  The  relation  between  the  sexes  seems  to 
have  l>een  one.of  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  del- 
icacy, as  is  shown  in  the  beaatifnl  story  of  !Nausicaa  in  the 
Odjasey.  There  are  no  unnatural  vices,  and  their  names  even 
are  unknown.  There  is  no  organized  system  of  unchastity. 
In  these  respects  the  contrast  with  Mr.  Grote's  ''  Historical 
Greece  "  is  most  striking  and.  favorable.  The  theory  and  prac* 
tice  in  reference  to  marriage  were  that  it  should  be  the  rela- 
tion €S  one  man  to  one  woman — ^that  it  should  be  freely  and 
spontaneously  formed,  and  that  the  tie  should  be  absolutely 
indissoluble.  On  this  point  the  Greeks  held  higher  ideas  than 
some  which  are  very  prevalent  at  the  present  day.  The  case 
of  Penelope,  who  for  the  twenty  years  of  Ulysses'  absence^ 
still  regarded  herself  as  bound  to  him ;  and  of  Menelaus,  who 
treated  the  tie  between  himself  and  Helen  as  indissoluble,  in- 
dicato  a  very  elevated  view  of  the  marriage  relation.  There 
is  nauch  of  violence,  very  much  which  is  inconsistont  with 
strict  morality,  in  the  manners  of  the  heroic  age — ^but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  generosity,  a  tenderness,  a  delicacy,  a 
child-like  simplicity,  a  warmth  and  refinement  of  friendship, 
and  a  domestic  faithfulness  which  excite  at  once  our  wonder 
and  admiration. 

It  is  remarkable,  also,  what  purity  and  delicacy  Homer  al- 
most invariably  observes,  and  how  incomparably  superior  he 
is,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Greek  tragedians,  to  Aristophanes,  to 
Yirgil,  and  to  Horace.  Even  the  apparent  exceptions  to  this 
statement  are  susceptible  of  an  easy  explanation.  Homer 
never  attempted  to  degrade  virtue,^  or  to  make  vice  attractive, 
and  though  he  was  the  earliest  of  ancient  authors,  he  is  almost 
the  only  one  of  whom  this  can  truthfully  be  said.  Now  this, 
we  claim,  is  making  out  a  very  strong  case  for  the  morali^  of 
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the  Homeric  age.  It  establishes  most  conclnsiyelj  a  vast  su- 
periority to  the  morality  of  succeeding  ages,  and  when  we  find 
it  closely  allied  with  religion,  with  prayer,  and  with  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  towards  the  gods,  it  appears  still  more  re- 
markable and  admirable. 

In  comparing  the  morality  of  the  heroic  age  with  that  of 
subsequent  times,  we  notice  both  a  progress  and  a  decline. 
What  may  be  called  public  morality,  attained  afterwards  a 
higher  stimdard,  but  private  morality  fell  immeasurably  be- 
low that  of  the  heroic  age.  This  point  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. It  shows  us  that,  for  some  reason,  that  morality 
which  stands  nearest,  as  it  were,  to  religion,  lost  its  hold  upon 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  civiliza- 
tion advanced,  that  morality  which  depends  upon  interest  or 
worldly  expediency,  and  which  comes  within  the  sphere  ot 
civil  law,  advanced  also.  For  a  time  civilization  without  re- 
ligion, or  religious  morality,  was  able  to  maintain  the  princi- 
ples of  society,  but  its  foundations  were  undermined,  and  it 
lay  at  last  a  hopeless  wreck,  until  it  was  rebuilt  upon  the  en- 
during basis  of  Christianity. 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  recognize  the  higher  posi- 
tion of  that  age,  in  which  religion  lent  ite  sanction  to  morality, 
and  from  which  a  marvellous  civilization  sprang  forth,  which 
had  its  roots  deep  in  the  reverence  and  purity  of  the  past,  and 
grew  from  that  genial  soil  to  gigantic  size  and  strength,  but 
fell  at  last  because  it  could  derive  no  life  from  an  atmosphere 
which  had  become  hopelessly  impure  and  corrupt 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  religion  of 
the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 

The  faith  of  men  in  supernatural  power,  was,  in  that  age, 
peculiarly  strong.  Every  unusual  manifestation  in  nature,  and 
even  many  ordinary  phenomena,  were  attributed  to  supernat- 
ural agency,  and  there  was  not  merely  this  recognition  of  the 
existence  (yf  a  power  higher  than  nature,  but  there  was  also  a 
very  clear  conception  of  a  moral  government  of  the  world,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  good  were  to  be  rewarded  and  the 
evil  punished.  The  views  of  the  future  Ufe  which  are  present- 
ed in  these  poems,  are  indeed  somewhat  vague  and  indistinct, 
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but,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  their  want  of  lo^cal  coherence  in- 
dicates that  they  '^  can  not  he  referred  to  any  one  generative 
idea  or  system,  bnt  may  be  distorted  copies  or  misanderstood 
portions  of  primitive  tmth."*  There  are,  however,  clearly 
presented,  three  departments  of  the  invisible  world — ^Elysium, 
Hades,  and  Tartams.  While  there  is  considerable  confusion  in 
regard  to  the  respective  character  and  functions  of  these  re- 
ceptacles of  the  departed,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  is  conceived  of  as  projected  into  these 
unseen  realms,  and  accordingly  vice  is  there  punished  and  vir* 
toe  rewarded.  At  all  events,  the  Homeric  representation  of 
the  other  world,  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  utterly  unsub- 
stantial and  morally  ineffective  conceptions  of  later  times,  as 
shown  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotlef  or  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  j: 
or  in  fact  in  almost  all  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  antiquity. 

An  examination  of  the  religious  system  of  Homer  will  satis- 
fy ns  that  so  far  from  its  being  homogeneous,  there  are  in  it. 
irreconcileable  elements,  which  can  not  be  blended  harmoni- 
ously together.  These  different  elements  Mr.  Gladstone  sup- 
poses to  be  referable  to  different  origins — that  on  the  one  hand 
they  are  due  to  the  formative  mythological  process  which  was 
already  going  on,  and  on  the  other,  had  been  handed  down 
from  the  great  primeval  revelation.  Those  who  receive  the 
declaration  of  the  Scriptures,  that  there  was  such  a  revelation, 
will  not  think  it  strange  that  fragments  of  it  were  still  floating 
on  the  sea  of  time,  in  the  age  of  Homer ;  and  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  such  a  primitive  revelation,  will  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  account  for  some  very  remarkable  peculiarities, 
which  we  are  about  to  consider,  in  the  religion  of  the  early 
Greeks.  We  claim  that  there  is  no  explanation  of  these  ano- 
malies except  on  the  supposition  of  a  primitive  revelation. 

That  this  religious  system  is  a  composite  and  not  a  simple 
one,  is  evident  npon  a  very  slight  examination.  The  various 
parts  of  it  do  not  fit  harmoniously  together  and  refuse  to  come 
into  any  logical  order,  even  nnder  the  operation  of  the  Greek 
mind,  which  was  the  most  logical  that  the  world  has  ever 

*  n.  IST.  t  Kich.  Eth.  iv.  10.  %  Soph.  Electr.,  348. 
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known.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  great  dignity  and  pnritj — 
on  the  other,  mnch  that  is  gross  and  corrupt.  The  varions 
deities  hare  not  their  respective  spheres  of  operation  clearly- 
defined,  as  would  hare  been  the  case  if  the  system  had  been 
one  of  pure  invention.  It  is  evident  that  the  process  of  inven- 
tion is  at  work  upon  preexisting  materials.  Kow  the  question 
is,  what  are  fliese  materials  ?  How  can  we  distinguish  them 
from  what  is  merely  inventive?  Is  there  any  way  by  whidi 
we  can  link  them  with  the  truths  of  the  primitive  revelation, 
and  thus  furnish  new  evidence  of  such  a  revelation  and  of  the 
great  facts  with  which  it  is  connected  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  calls  these  two  elements  in  die  religious  sys- 
tem of  Homer,  the  traditive  and  the  inventive.  In  attempting 
to  separate  the  one  from  the  other,  we  shall  build  our  argu- 
ment upon  facts  which  he  principally  has  furnished. 

The  first  step  in  the  argument  starts  from  the*  fact  of  the 
mixed  character  of  the  population  of  Greece  in  the  heroic  age* 
This  population  was  composed  in  the  first  place  of  Pelasgic 
tribes,  who  were  probably  the  first  settlers  in  the  land,  and 
then  of  Hellenic  tribes,  who  had  subsequently  taken  possession, 
and  in  the  time  of  Homer  were  rapidly  absorbing  the  Pelas- 
gian  element.  These  Pelasgi  were  very  widely  scattered. 
They  were  the  primitive  inhabitants,  in  all  probability,  of  Italy 
and  Greece,*  and  were  settled  for  centuries  before  tiie  Trojan 
war  throughout  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
Now  whatever  portion  of  the  religion  of  the  Homeric  age  is 
found  to  be  both  Felasgian  and  Hellenic  may  safely  be  regard- 
ed as  springing  from  a  more  ancient  origin  than  that  which  is 
Hellenic  alone.  The  Hellenic  mind,  we  know,  was  peculiarly 
inventive  and  imaginative,  and  the  Felasgian  compairatively 
unpoetical  and  dull.  The  mythology  of  Greece^  therefore, 
which  is  not  Pelasgic,  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  Hellenic  in- 
vention, while  that  which  is  both  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic,  must 
have  been  handed  down  among  the  tribes  of  each,  we  may 
well  suppose,  from  some  remote  period  when  they  were  ignited 

*  KiebTihr,  Hist  Rome^  i.  62. 
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together.  The  deities  -which  are  peeidiarly  Hellenic  are  Juno, 
Pereephone,  and  Pinto.  Those  which  are  peculiarly  Pelasgian 
are  Demeter  and  Venns,  Then  we  have  Mercury,  Vulcan, 
Bacchus,  Paieon,  and  ^^Afof,  the  sun,  naturalised  among  the 
Greeks  during  the  age  of  Homer.  But  besides  these,  there  is  a 
cluster  of  deities  worshipped  both  by  the  Hellenes  and  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  including  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana,  and 
perhaps  Neptune.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  first 
tiiree  of  these  were  deities  whose  worship  was  universal  and 
of  immemorial  antiquity. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  inquiry,  and  one  very  fruit- 
ful in  valuable  results,  in  what  respect  these  ancient  deities, 
whose  origin  is  hidden  in  the  oblivion  of  the  past,  differed  from 
those  of  modem  invention  and  of  merely  local  respect  and  wor- 
ship. The  Pelasgian  deities  were  received  by  the  Hellenic 
tribes  and  easily  accommodated  to  the  Hellenic  system.  Other 
deities  of  various  origins  were  also  admitted  within  the  Olym- 
pian court  But  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Minerva  are  in  the  sys- 
tem by  universal  consent,  with  rights,  and  powers,  and  fiinc- 
tions  to  which  no  origin  can  be  assigned,  plainly  and  unmis- 
takably distinguished  from  the  rest,  in  so  many  and  such 
decided  respects,  that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as 
anterior  to  the  system,  and  admitted  into  it  because  they  were 
80  linked  in  with  the  religious  ideas  of  men,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  excluded. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  subsequent  times,  this  hetero- 
geneous character  of  Grecian  Mythology  scarcely  appears. 
Hie  inventive  process  has  finally  overmastered  the  traditional, 
and  these  universal  deities  have  lost  their  divine  attributes,  and 
have  become  almost  entirely  human  in  their  character  and 
relations.  But  in  Homer's  time,  the  inventive,  humanizing 
process  had  scarcely  begun  to  work  upon  them,  except  in  the 
case  of  Jupiter.  The  traditional  features  in  the  character  of 
Jupiter  had  already  in  a  great  measure  given  place  to  the 
character  ascribed  to  him  by  the  inventive  mythology.  But 
Apollo  and  Minerva  stand  forth  alone,  scarcely  touched  as  yet 
with  the  taint  of  the  humanizing  process ;  and  so  conspicuous 
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and  grand  in  their  Bupematural  attributes,  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  other  divinities  with  whom  they  are  associated, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  them  not  only  to  a  different 
but  a  higher  origin  than  the  invention  of  man. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  arguments,  by 
which  it  is  shown  that  Jupiter  is  one  of  the  names  by  which 
the  Supreme  Being  was  known  in  the  East,  before  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  tribes.  The  Egyptian,  the 
Hindo,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian  mythology  all  furnish  evidence 
of  what  may  be  called  monotheism  with  polytheistic  ten- 
dencies.* We  no  where  get  back  to  pure  monotheism ;  but 
monotheistic  ideas  are  universally  present,  and  the  farther  back 
we  go  the  more  numerous  and  distinct  do  these  ideas  become. 
In  the  Grecian  mythology,  Jupiter  was  the  embodiment  of 
those  ideas  of  omnipotence  and  of  a  providental  govemment,t 
which  had  survived  the  polytheism  and  corruption  which  were 
&Bt  destroying  all  the  vestiges  of  primeval  truth. 

But  we  wish  to  consider  more  particularly  the  view  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  takes  of  the  traditional  deities,  Apollo  and 
Minerva.  These  he  regards  as  unquestionably  referable  to  the 
great  primitive  revelation  of  the  Messiah.  In  order  to  establish 
this  conclusion,  he  examines  most  minutely  the  character  and 
functions  of  each  of  these  divinities. 

There  is  certainly  something  very  remarkable  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  two  divinities,  in  Uie  poems  of  Homer,  lliey 
seem  to  resist  the  attempts  which  the  genius  of  the  Hellenic 
race  had  made  to  reduce  them  to  harmony  with  the  Olympian 
court  They  are  vastly  superior  to  the  other  deities ;  in  many  re- 
spects, superior  to  Jupiter  himself,  for  Jupiter  had  been  already 
humanized  by  mythological  invention.  Apollo  and  Minerva 
were  the  only  divinities  to  whom  temples  had  been  reared 
in  the  time  of  Homer.  Prayers  were  offered  to  no  other  divini- 
ties with  the  exception  of  Jupiter.f '  These  three  deities  alone 
received  universal  worship.    The  finest  passages  in  the  Iliad 

*  DoUinger,  Eeidenthum  und  JudenOium, 
t  Rawlinaon's  Serodoiuif  I  608. 

X  Diana,  to  whom  prayers  are  offered,  we  shall  presentlj  see^  does  not  really  fixm 
an  ezoeption  to  this  statement 
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and  Odyssej  are  those  in  which  the  poet,  with  all  the  wealth 
of  his  genius,  describes  the  splendor  of  their  persons,  and  the 
majesty  with  which  thej  moved  from  place  to  place.  Unlike 
the  other  gods,  they  are  independent  of  wings  or  chariots.  In 
their  journeys,  there  are  no  progressive  steps.  They  are  at  once 
b^nn  and  ended. 

Mtlller  in  his  Dorians,  has  given  ns  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  ancient  conception  of  Apollo.  He  says:  "The 
Sapreme  Deity,  when  connected  with  Apollo,  was  neither 
bom  nor  visible  on  earth,  and  perhaps  never  considered  as 
hsving  any  immediate  infinence  npon  men.  Bat  Apollo,  who 
is  often  emphatically  called  the  Son  of  Jupiter,  acts  as  his 
intercessor,  ambassador,  and  prophet,  with  mankind.  And 
whilst  the  Father  of  the  gods  appears  indistinct  and  at  a  dis- 
tance, dwelling  in  ether,  and  enthroned  in  the  highest  heavens, 
Apollo  is  described  as  a  divine  hero,  whose  office  is  to  ward  off 
evils  and  dangers,  establish  rites  of  expiation,  and  annonnce 
the  ordinances  of  &te." 

The  originally  pore  and  spotless  character  of  Apollo  had 
already  been  dightly  touched  with  the  taint  of  sensualily. 
But  yet  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  there  was  a  latent  consciousness 
that  this  was  totally  inconsistent  with  his  other  attributes ;  for 
while  he  was  subjected  to  the  humanizing  process,  and  con- 
ceived of  as  actuated  by  the  evil  passions  of  our  nature,  a 
relief  was  found  from  the  evident  incongruity,  by  the  con- 
ception of  Diana,  who  was  represented  as  his  sister,  and  whose 
principal  attribute  was  chastity.  These  two  deities  actually 
represent  one  single  idea,  originally  embodied  in  Apollo  alone ; 
but  divided  so  as  to  be  more  readily  comprehended.  There  are 
certain  offices  in  respect  to  which  they  may  be  considered  as 
representing  one  divinity. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  than) 
tile  relation  of  Apollo  and  Diana  to  death,  and  nothing  in  these^ 
deities  more  strikingly  harmonizes  with  the  traditionasy 
idea  of  the  Messiah.  They  alone  are  able  to  occasion  death 
without  the  instrumentality  of  second  causes,  and  they  alone 
have  the  power  of  producing  painless  death.  When  Hector 
had  been  killed  and  dragged  around  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
Vol.  VL— 13 
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afterwards  b j  pretemataral  agency  bis  bodj  bad  been  made 
wbole,  Hecnba  flays :  ^  Bnt  now  thou  liest,  to  my  sorrow,  in 
tbe  pidaces,  fresh  and  lately  slain,  like  bim  wbom  silver-bowed 
Apollo,  attacking,  bas  slain  witb  bis  mild  weapons."  Enmsdos 
tells  Ulysses  of  a  certain  island  wbere,  ^'  wben  tbe  men  grow 
old,  silver-bowed  Apollo,  coming  witb  Diana,  and  attacking 
tbem  witb  bis  mild  weapons,  slays  tbem."  Penelope,  awak- 
ing from  sleep,  exclaims :  *'  Trtdy  a  very  soft  sinmber  bas 
covered  me,  wbo  suffer  grievous  things :  would  that  chaste 
Diana  would  now  immediately  give  me  as  soft  a  death."  These 
touching  passages  show  how  endearing  was  tbe  relation  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  Apollo  and  mankind.  He  was  the  de- 
liverer, the  prophet,  the  god  of  expiation,  the  conqueror  of  death* 
We  see  something  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  concep- 
tion in  the  majestic  benignity  of  tbe  Apollo  di  Belvidere.  But 
it  stands  evidently  on  too  high  a  ground  for  mere  human  in- 
vention— ^it  comes  too  near  the  office  of  tbe  Divine  Man, 
whose  advent  was  promised  from  tbe  beginning  of  the  world 
— and  when  we  read  of  the  glorious  attributes  of  Apollo,  we 
know  that  they  but  diml^  reflect  the  radiant  vision  of  the 
coming  Messiah,  who  "through  death  should  destroy  him  that 
bath  the  power  of  death." 

Friedreich  says :  ^'  Tbe  triad  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Minerva, 
bears  an  unmistakable  analogy  to  the  Christian  Trinity  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ;"*  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  is 
manifestly  more  in  accordance  with  tbe  facts  in  the  case. 
Minerva,  according  to  this  view,  represented  one  aspect  of  tbe 
Messianic  tradition,  as  Apollo  did  another.  Tbe  £Etct  that  Mi- 
nervaheld  originally  and  maintained,  in  spite  of  all  tbe  cor- 
ruptions of  tbe  heathen  word,  a  character  unrivalled  for  dig- 
ni^  and  purity,  is  indisputable.  Tbe  highest  honors  were  j)aid 
to  her,  and  there  was  no  divinity  superior  to  hers.  Her  iden- 
tity with  Isis  and  Keith,  the  ^yptian  deities,  bas  been  fully 
established,  and  these  were  considered  supremely  divine,  for 
the  inscription  to  Isis  at  Oapua,  reads : 

*IHeBeaUeninderIiiadutid  Odyssee, 
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TIBI. 

VNA.   QU^. 

ES.    OMNIA. 

DBA.  ISIS  * 

And  in  the  temple  of  Sais  it  was  written  in  hieroglyphics 
of  the  goddess  Neith  or  Minerva :  ^^  I  am  all  that  was,  is,  and 
shall  be,  and  my  veil  no  mortal  can  remoye."t  The  principal 
attribute  of  this  goddess  was  wisdom,  and  she  is  represented 
as  springing  from  the  head  of  Jove.  The  idea  of  ordinaty 
generation  seems  entirely  inadmissible  in  reference  to  her.  It 
can  not  fail  to  strike  every  one  what  a  counterpart  this  concep- 
tion of  Minerva  is  to  the  ^'  Wisdom  "  of  the  Jews,  which  rep- 
resented the  divine  side  of  the  Messiah's  person,  and  was 
identical  with,  and  reproduced  in  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  St 
John.  The  original  Messianic  tradition  must,  of  course,  have 
had  a  double  aspect,  as  the  Messiah  was  contemplated  in  His 
divine  nature  alone,  or  in  His  incarnation.  The  tradition  of 
the  Messiah,  as  the  incarnate  Ood,  had  at  last,  in  the  heathen 
world,  taken  the  form  of  Apollo ;  that  of  the  Wisdom,  or  Logos, 
or  Word,  which  before  it  was  made  flesh  was  with  Gtod,  and 
was  God,  had  taken  the  form  of  Minerva,  and  through  these 
forms  the  most  glorious  truth  ever  made  known  still  retained 
some  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  these  points  more 
perfectly,  to  ascertain  how  these  Messianic  traditions  and  these 
remnants  of  a  great  primeval  revelation,  could  have  found 
their  way  into  Oreece.  If  we  can  gain  any  light  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  would  help  to  corroborate,  by  the  results  of  secular 
investigation,  the  great  truths  which  we  desire  to  prove.  This 
will  lead  us  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  origin  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Oreece,  and  of  the  various  migrations  by  which  the 
country  was  settled.  There  were  in  the  heroic  age,  as  we  have 
seen,  two  classes  of  inhabitants  in  Greece — ^the  Felasgian  and 
the  Hell^c.     It  is  clear,  and  admitted  by  all  the  best  phi- 
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lologists  and  ethnologists,  that  they  both  belong  to  the  same 
race,  but  came  into  Greece  at  widely  separated  times,  the  Pe- 
lasgi  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years  B.G.,  the  Hel- 
lenes from  thirteen  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  years  B.C.  The 
derivation  of  the  Hellenic  tribes  from  the  East  is  clearly  evi- 
dent, and  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  tracing  them  to 
Persia.  This  alone  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Pelasgi,  being  of  the  same  race,  were  of  Eastern  origin  also, 
but  there  is  other  and  conclusive  evidence  of  this. ,  There  are 
indications,  before  what  are  regarded  as  historical  times,  of 
three  great  migrations  from  the  East.  In  the  earliest  times  we 
find  the  Turanian  race  overspreading  Western  Asia  and  North- 
em  and  Central  Europe,  llien  we  have  another  wave  of  mi- 
gration in  the  great  Lido-European  race,  which  it  is  probable 
was  developed  out  of  the  Turanian  race,  and  which  seems  to 
have  spread  in  two  directions,  at  least,  pressing  upon  its  Tura- 
nian predecessors.  One  stream  seems  to  have  flowed  into 
Northern,  and  the  other  into  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
through  Asia  Minor.  In  this  migration  the  Pelasgi  are  to  be 
found,  who  were  probably  the  first  settlers  in  Italy  and  Greece. 
There  is  no  little  reason  for  supposing  that  the  point  fix>m  which 
these  migrations  proceeded  was  Central  Asia,  and  near  the 
Hindoo  Eoosh.  The  names  applied  by  the  Pelasgio  tribes  to 
mountains,  and  rivers,  and  cities,  wherever  they  settled,  all 
point  back  to  just  this  quarter  of  the  world.  Previous  to  the 
fifteenth  century  before  our  era,  the  Arian  branch  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  was  settled  on  the  Upper  Indus,  and  a  great 
migration  eastward  and  westward  took  place.  The  one  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Rig  Yeda,  the  other  in  the  Zendavesta.  If 
the  Hellenes  are  of  Persian  origin,  as  there  seems  good  reason 
to  suppose,  they  are  to  be  referred  to  this  migration.  We 
have  not  considered  the  development  of  the  Semitic  family,  for 
that  did  not  contribute  especially  to  the  population  of  Greece. 
All  the  evidence  that  is  accessible  on  this  point  is  favorable  to 
this  conclusion:  that  the  Pelasgi  and  the  Helenes  were  of  one 
race,  that  they  were  of  Eastern  origin,  that  that  part  of  their 
religious  system  which  was  common  to  both,  and  peculiar  to 
neither,  was  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  came  as  it  were 
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from  the  very  source  of  the  race.  Now  this  part  of  their  sys- 
tem 18  just  that  which  is  so  immeasnrablj  superior  to  die 
other,  and  has  such  strikizig  points  of  similarity  to  the  Jewish 
traditions  of  the  Messiah.  That  these  facts  point  back  to  an 
expectation,  prevailing  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  of  the 
fotnre  coming  of  a  divine  person,  in  ahnman  form,  who  shonld 
be  a  Deliverer  fitnn  evil  and  a  Oonqneror  of  death,  and  that 
this  expectation  gave  its  character  and  direction  to  a  vast  deal 
of  heatiien  mythology,  we  hold  to  be  among  those  things  which 
it  is  folly  to  deny. 

We  have  merely  glanced  at  this  subject,  and  have  not  even 
referred  to  an  immense  body  of  evidence  in  regard  to  it,  to  be 
found  in  Homer  alona  Much  may  also  be  found  apparently 
inconsistent  with  these  views,  but  the  &ct8  still  remain  to  be 
accounted  for,  if  that  is  possible,  on  any  more  reasonable 
hypothesis. 

But  to  conclude,  we  find  the  poems  of  Homer  just  at  a  time 
when  we  can  best  catch  from  them,  as  it  were,  the  direction 
of  human  history.  A  process  of  corruption  in  religion  and 
morals  is  evidently  going  on,  but  some  of  the  great  trutibs  of 
the  traditional  religion  are  still  clear  and  distinct,  and  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  morals  of  the  age.  A  civiliza- 
tion  has  arisen,  which  has  received  such  vitality,  under  favor- 
ing circumstances,  from  these  great  fundamental  principles  of 
society  that  its  development  goes  on,  while  both  religion  and 
morality  decline,  until,  at  last,  out  off  from  the  sources  of  its 
life,  it  is  well  nigh  extinct  when  it  is  restored  by  Christianity. 
The  progress  from  Homer  in  religion  and  religious  morals  be- 
ing downward,  and  speculative  religion  being  first  in  the  form 
of  Polytheism,  with  clear  evidences  of  a  prior  belief  in  One 
Gh>d,  and  then  Polytheism  in  which  all  traces  of  Monotheism 
have  disappeared,  and  then  Atheism,  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  order  of  religious  development,  advocated  by  Hume,* 
Gomte,t  and  in  this  country  by  Theodore  Parker,:^  according 
to  which  Fetichism  comes  first,  Polythebm  next,  and  Mono- 
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theism  lafit  The  poems  of  Homer  in  connection  with  snhee- 
qnent  history  show  that  Monotheism  is  the  first  form  of  reli- 
gion, and  all  other  religions  are  a  cormption  from  that  They 
Aimish  ns  with  evidence,  also,  that  the  foundations  of  civiliza- 
tion are  laid  in  religion,  morality,  and  the  recognition  of  popu- 
lar rights.  They  show  ns  that  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
the  highest  stage  in  that  which  is  most  nearly  connected  with 
man's  dignity  and  happiness,  is  when  religion  and  morality 
are  conceived  of  as  only  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing. 
We  find  in  these  poems,  at  that  early  time,  the  presence  of 
moral  ideas,  practically  influential  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
was  afterwards  the  case.  A  higher  ethical  tone  prevails,  and 
as  a  snhseqnent  accumulation  of  experience  was  accompanied 
by  a  lower  order  of  moral  conceptions,  we  are  led  to  reject  the 
materialistic  notion  of  the  development  of  moral  ideas  from 
force,  or  custom,  or  expediency.  We  find  the  presence  of  a 
traditional  religion,  pointing  back  to  the  great  primeval  reve- 
lation, and  in  its  counterparts  of  the  Messianic  traditions 
pointing  forward  to  Chbibt  as  the  centre  and  only  explanation 
of  the  history  of  the  world. 
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Htsob  of  Woump;  IMsodd  fiv  me  eqpedaB/  in  the  Lecton-room,  the  Pnijer- 
meetiiig  and  the  FvdjIj.  Selected  and  airanged  by  a  pastor.  Phfladelphia: 
Wm.  &  ft  Alfred  IfartieD.    1869. 

Htmhb  Ajm  DKTonoNAL  Poktbt.  Collected  and  arranged  bj  G.  W.  Andrews. 
Kew-Toik:  Prot  Epiea  Socielf  ftr  the  Promotion  of  Brangelioal  Knowledge, 
11  Bible  Hdon^  ArtorPlaoe.    1868. 

Bktek  HnHDBKD  AXD  imT  Htmhs,  VasTATMt  Familt axd  Sooul;  coQeeted  from 
vailoas  anttMXi^  fcrthemeof  GhrietiaDsintheir  difibient  relatioDB^Qireametanoea, 
and  akalea  of  mind.  By  Jobiah  Pbati;  B.D.,  Yloar  of  St  Stefi^en'^  Coleman 
street^  London.    London:    H'ft  G.  Seele/. 

Hthhb  or  Faiik  avd  Hops.  By  Hobahus  BovaBi  D.D^  Kelao^  aathor  of  the 
*'  Night  of  Weeping,"  *'  The  Morning  of  Joy,"  eta  Kew-Yoric :  Robert  Carter 
k  BiotfaerL    1857. 

Htmkb  of  tbb  Csubgh  KnjTAim    New-York :  Bobert  Carter  t  Brothem    1858. 

Thb  Yoiob  or  Chbibtux  Lm  nr  Sonq  ;  or,  Hymns  and  Hymn-Writers  of  many 
Lends  and  Agea.    New-Yoric:    Bobert  Carter  ft  Brothers.    1869. 

Htmhs  or  TBI  Aqis.  Being  Selectiona  from  Lyra  Catholica,  Germanica)  Aposto- 
fica,  and  other  sonroea.  Wittk  an  introdnotion  by  Bar.  F.  D.  Huhtdtodov,  D.I>. 
Beaton:    Pfaillipi^  Sampson  ft  Co.    1869. 

Gebman  hjmnology  has  at  least  one  distinctive  feature 
which  separates  it  from  that  of  England.  The  literature  of 
the  Beformation  in  Germany  was  in  great  part  lyrical :  that  in 
England  dialectic.  Luther's  hymns  were  the  battle-cries  of 
the  German  reformers — they  sang  them  in  the  camp  and  in 
the  fight,  as  well  as  in  the  popular  religious  assemblies.  The 
great  national  hymn  of  Germany  was :  '^  Ein  feste  Burg  ist 
unser  Gott,"  in  which  with  the  sldllful  and  firm  touch  of  true 
oouragei  the  great  reformer  himself  bound  forever  together 
in  the  same  instrument  the  chords  of  German  nationality 
and  of  the  Protestant  faith.  With  us,  however,  the  case  was 
fiir  different  We  have  no  hymns  coeval  with  our  vernacular 
Bible.  Qnarles  comes  nearest  to  this,  for  his  ^^  Divine  Em- 
blems" were  published  almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
first  edition  of  the  Bible  under  Eong  James.  But  notwith- 
standing the  merit  of  Quarles,  his  hymns  have  been  dropped 
from  all  our  modem  collections,  with  the  honorable  exception 
of  that  lately  issued  by  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society, 
which  gives  in  full  those  noble  lines,  beginning :  ^<  0  mother 
dear,  Jerusalem  I"    And  after  Qnarles  we  have  a  blank  in  the 
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list  of  hymn  authors  in  present  use  which  does  not  stop  until 
we  reach  the  name  of  Isaac  Watts. 

In  Oermany  the  reformation  not  only  began  with  hymns, 
but  continued  to  rely  on  them  as  a  main  part  of  its  machinery. 
It  did  wisely.  ^^  Give  me  the  songs  of  a  people,"  said  Talley- 
rand, '^  and  I  will  give  you  their  laws."  The  Anglican  Com- 
munion suffered  greatly  in  passing  over  this  great  weapon  to 
those  who  receded  fi^m  her  fold.  She  is  now  acting  more 
wisely,  and  with  an  effect  which  shows  how  many  a  sad  schism 
would  have  been  prevented  had  she  consented  at  the  outset  to 
speak  to  the  people  with  a  mother's  tongue  as  well  as  with  a 
mother's  care.  Lather,  with  his  instinctiye  sagacity,  and  with 
his  broad  and  manly  responsiveness  to  human  want  and  feeling, 
saw  at  the  outset  that  poetry  and  music,  viewing  them  even  in 
their  homeliest  sense,  were  to  be  the  two  great  agents  by 
which  the  popular  depths  were  to  be  stirred.  So  energetic 
and  copious  was  he  in  the  work,  that  we  have  even  now  no 
less  than  fifty  of  his  hymns  in  use  in  the  congregational  collec- 
tions of  Germany  and  America.  Melanchthon's  refined  tastes 
and  classical  pen  were  drawn  in  to  aid  his  more  robust  leader : 
and  though  Melanchthon's  hymns  were  written  in  Latin,  (for 
example,  Dicirmis  grates  tibiy  and  JVil  sum  nuUa  miser,)  they 
were  translated  into  German,  and  at  once  took  their  place  in 
the  vernacular  collections. 

Yiewed  chronologically,  German  hymn-writing  falls  into 
three  main  eras.  Of  Luther,  as  a  hymnist,  we  may  hereafter 
speak  more  fully,  but  before  doing  so,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
glance  for  one  moment  at  his  immediate  lyrical  coadjutors.  Of 
these  the  most  prominent,  so  &r  as  the  composition  of  hymns 
was  concerned,  were  Paul  Eber,  Spengler,  and  Speratus. 

Paul  Eber,  or  Pavlus  Eherus,  as  according  to  the  fashion  of 
those  days  he  was  called,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1511,  at  Xitzingen,  and  died  in  Wittemberg  in  1569  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  and  General  Superintendent.  Luther's 
charge  to  him,  reported,  as  we  think,  in  his  Table-Talk,  is  not 
a  little  characteristic  of  both.  "  Tu  vooaris  Pcmlus.  Moneo 
igitur  te,  ut  exemplo  Pavli  sttideas  oonstcmter  oonservare  et  tueri 
doctrinamy  qua/m  Pavlus  tradidit.^^    Of  Eber's  hymns,  which, 
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while  infitinct  with  the  same  evangelical  spirit  with  those  of 
Luther,  and  while  saperior  in  rhythm  and  literary  elegance 
to  those  of  the  great  reforms,  are  yet  deficient  in  that  extra- 
ordinary fire  and  energy  of  diction  which  made  the  words  of 
the  latter  *'  battles,"  we  have  some  twenty  which  continue  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  German  collections.  There  was 
a  tenderness  about  Eber  which  displays  itself  not  only  in  his 
devotional  poetry,  but  in  the  incidental  allusions  to  his  own 
fiimily.  Thus  the  hymn,  "  Helft  mir  Gott's  Giite  preisen,  ihr 
lieben  Kinderlein,"  ("  Help  me  praise  our  Father's  goodness, 
dearest  child  of  mine,")  was  addressed  by  him  to  his  little 
daughter  Helena,  and  was  afterwards  caught  up  and  intro- 
duced into  the  popular  psalmody  not  only  of  that  but  of  our 
own  day. — ^Prominent,  also,  among  the  Grerman  songs  "  for  the 
little  ones  at  home,"  is  a  hymn  dedicated  by  him  to  his  son  and 
namesake.  When  we  look  at  these  little  hymns  we  forget 
PAI7I.UB  Ebebus,  the  Eeformer  and  General  Superintendent,  in 
Paul  Eber,  the  father,  and  the  home  Christian.  It  is  such 
glimpses  as  these  in  the  old  German  history,  that  bring  the 
reformation  in  all  its  robustness  as  well  as  its  tenderness,  to 
our  hearts  and  hearths. 

Of  Eber's  hymns,  the  following,  which  has  kept  its  place  in 
all  collections,  firom  that  of  Hamburg  in  1565,  to  those  of  our 
own  day,  is  the  only  one  which  we  can  here  give.  The  trans- 
lation now  before  us  is  that  of  Miss  Winkworth,  (Lyra  Qerm. 
239,)  and  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  from  the  &ct 
that  three  of  its  verses  are  introduced  in  the  collection  of  the 
Evangelical  Eiiowledge  Society.  Under  the  title,  ^^Herr 
Jesn  Christ,  wahr'r  Mensch  und  Gtott,"  it  was  published  in  the 
Hamburg  collection  of  1666,  and  derived  an  early  celebrity 
fit>m  the  &ct  that  it  was  sung  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
GrotiDS  at  his  request  Perhaps  we  may  discover  in  this  the 
germ  of  our  "  Bock  of  Ages." 

Lord  Jesos  Christ,  trae  Man  and  Qod, 
Who  borait  aiigi:dah,  Boorn,  the  rod, 
Anddiedal  at  laat  upon  the  tree^ 
To  brmg  Thj  Father's  grace  to  me : 
I  pray  Thee^  through  that  bitter  woe, 
Let  me^  a  sinner,  mercj  know. 
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"When  oomeB  the  hour  of  Ailing  brestti. 
And  I  must  wieitio^  Lord,  with  dMth, 
When  from  mj  sight  all  &dee  away, 
And  when  mj  tongae  no  more  can  aaj, 
And  when  niine  ean  no  more  can  hear, 
And  when  mj  heart  is  lacked  with  fear; 

When  all  my  mind  is  darkened  o*er, 
And  haman  help  can  do  no  more, 
Then  come^  Lord  Jesoi^  oome  with  apeed, 
And  help  me  in  my  hoar  of  need. 
Lead  me  from  thia  dark  yale  beneath, 
And  shorten  then  the  pangs  of  death. 

All  eyU  epirits  drive  away, 
Bat  let  Thy  Spirit  with  me  stay 
Until  my  sool  the  body  leave : 
Then  in  Thy  hands  my  sool  receive, 
And  let  the  earth  my  body  keep^ 
Till  the  Last  Day  ahall  break  its  sleep. 

ScfjftX  my  reaoireotion  be^ 

Thoa  in  the  Judgment  plead  for  me, 

And  hide  my  sins,  Lord  from  Thy  fikce. 

And  give  me  Lifb  of  Thy  dear  grace  1 

I  trust  Thee  utterly,  my  Lord, 

For  Thou  hast  promised  in  Thy  Word. 

Dear  Lord,  forgive  us  all  our  guilt, 
Help  us  to  wait  until  Thou  wilt 
That  we  depart ;  and  let  our  fiuth 
Be  brave  and  conquer  e^en  in  death, 
Firm  resting  on  Thy  sacred  word, 
Until  we  sleep  in  niee,  our  Lord. 

Lazabub  Spentgler  was  bom  in  March,  14:79,  at  Nuremberg, 
and  died  in  that  town  in  1634,  holding  a  prominent  civil  office. 
Of  him  Oamerarius  speaks :  Nomine  quidem  scriba  senato- 
rius^  sed  revera  oonsUiarum  omnium  fere  auctor  et  gubemator. 
And  Lnther,  who  after  the  death  of  Spengler,  published  the 
tatter's  Declaration  of  Faith,  said  in  the  preface :  *'  I  have 
published  this  confession  (Bekenntniss)  of  that  truly  worthy 
man,  Lazaros  Spengler,  as  showing  how  a  true  Christian  can 
faithfully  receive  Ood's  woi^,  can  heartily  believe  it,  can 
effectively  execute  it,  and  at  last,  when  he  comes  to  die,  can 
firmly  and  bravely  confess  it,  to  the  comfort  and  strengthening 
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of  all  weak  GhmtianB."  Of  Spengler's  hymns,  the  only  one 
which  has  present  currency  in  the  German  churches  is  that 
beginning  "  Durch  Adams  Fall  ist  ganz  verderbt,"  etc.  That 
neither  Miss  Winkworth,  nor  the  translator  of  ^^  Hymns  of  the 
Land  of  Luther,"  should  have  attempted  a  translation  of  this 
very  rugged  and  prosaic,  though  doctrinally  faithful  hymn,  we 
are  not  surprised.  We  give  as  a  specimen,  an  accurate  trans- 
lation  of  the  first  verse : 

Through  Adam*8  fall, 

Destroyed  i0  aU, 
Of  Ufo  in  maa'B  condition; 

The  poison  then 

Which  came  on  men 
With  men  has  no  phyiddan  I 

Nanght  bat  Ood's  grace 

Can  saye  oar  race 
From  this  the  desolated. 

For  which  the  snake 

Did  Eye  beguile 
To  brave  Ood's  condemnation. 

This,  we  confess,  is  very  awkward,  but  the  original  is  al- 
most as  much  so.  Let  us  keep  in  mind,  however,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  metre  and  the  necessity  of  a  severe  and  precise 
rendering  of  the  doctrinal  truths  to  be  versified,  and  we  can 
see  a  great  deal  to  admire  in  the  homely  energy  with  which 
the  fundamental  dogmas  of  the  reformation  were  thus  wrought 
into  language  so  vigorous  and  set  to  music  so  animating  that 
it  has  never  since  lost  its  hold. 

Paul  Sferatus,  whose  bugle,  less  sonorous  than  Luther's, 
though  less  harsh  than  Spengler's,  rose  clear  and  loud  with 
that  of  his  great  chief  over  the  tumults  of  the  early  battles, 
was  of  a  Swabian  family,  and  was  bom  in  December,  1484. 
He  rose  to  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignity,  holding,  when  ho  died, 
the  important  offices  of  Chaplain  to  the  then  Duchy  of  Prussia, 
and  Bishop  of  Pameza.  In  early  life  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
bold  onslaughts  on  Popery  in  Augsburg,  Salzburg,  and  Vien- 
na, and  was  at  one  time  thrown  into  prison  on  this  account  in 
Olmiitz.  After  his  discharge,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lnther,  who  procured  for  him  the  Prussian  preferments  we 
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have  noticed.  English  poets  have  declined  to  attempt  the 
translation  of  the  lyrics  of  Speratos,  no  doubt  for  the  reason 
for  which  they  avoid  Spongier.  Of  one  of  Speratns'  hymns, 
however,  we  mnst  hazard  a  version.  It  is  that  entitled  ^'Es 
ist  das  Heil  nns  kommen  her,"  and  awoke  at  the  time  of  ita 
publication  the  wildest  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
It  was  chanted  in  the  streets,  shouted  at  the  battles,  and  sung 
at  the  churches.  A  parody  of  it  published  by  the  Koraan 
Oatholics  only  added  to  its  celebrity,  and  from  the  very  attacks 
which  its  rude  energy  and  doctrinal  sharpness  provoked,  it  be- 
came an  element  in  the  reformation  almost  as  completely  as 
Luther's  "  Ein  feste  Burg."  If  we  are  disposed  to  carp  at  the 
homely  simplicity  of  the  hymn  we  now  give,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  look  upon  our  own  present  popular  union  meeting 
hymns,  for  example, "  What's  the  news,"  "  Joyfully,  joyfully," 
and  then,  when  we  see  how  in  each  period  rhythm  and  poetic 
elegance  give  way  to  lyrical  fire  and  to  tune,  inquire  whether 
after  all  the  subordination  of  melody  to  force  may  not  be  es- 
sential to  the  awakening  of  the  great  popular  heart  But  we 
pass  to  give  a  verse  or  two  of  this  famous  hymn : 

It  is  aalvation  oome  to  oa, 

Free  grace  and  lore  tranaoendent) 
Head-worka  can  never  aye  us  more. 

On  worin  no  more  dependent: 
And  fiath  looks  np  to  Cbriit  the  Loid, 
For  He  wiU  starength  enough  afford, 

Our  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

The  following  ten  verses  go  on  to  set  forth  with  an  almost 
defiant  energy  the  doctrine  of  the  worthlessness  of  human 
efforts,  and  of  the  necessity  and  joy  of  justification  by  faith. 
One  of  these.verses  (the  9th)  we  will  attempt : 

For  sin  is  throogh  the  law  made  known, 

And  brings  the  oonsdenoe  under ; 
The  Gospel  then  its  life  imparts^ 

It  breaks  the  bands  asunder — 
And  says^  "  Oome  onlj  to  the  croaB, 
The  law  brings  with  it  grief  and  loss, 

With  all  its  works  and  labor." 
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One  other  of  Lather's  poetical  co-laborers  we  must  notice 
before  we  pan  this  the  heroic  era  of  German  Hymnology. 
Mabtin  80HAL11NO  was  bom  in  1632  at  Strasbm'g,  and  led  a 
long  and  laborions  ministerial  life,  embracing  fifty-fonr  years 
of  active  service  at  Begensbnrg,  Yilseck,  Amberg,  and  Kn- 
rembea^,  at  which  last  place  he  died  in  1608.  The  hymn  we 
now  give,  ^'  Hendich  lieb,"  etc.,  was  long  afterwards  declared 
by  Gellert,  himself  the  first  of  the  later  German  religions 
poets,  to  be  worth  whole  volnmes  of  modem  hymns.  In 
Schalling  the  reader  will  observe  the  gradual  toning  away 
finom  the  heroic  to  the  pietistic  phase,  which  was  to  mark  the 
sacceeding  period.  We  place  together  Miss  Winkworth's 
translation,  and  one  by  ourselves,  whibh,  though  not  equally 
spirited,  is  more  literal : 


Lord,  aU  m/  heart  is  fixed  on  Thee^ 
I  prmj  Thee^  be  not  fiur  from  me^ 

With  gnoe  and  lore  divine. 
The  whole  wide  world  delights  me  not, 
Of  haaTen  or  earth.  Lord,  aak  I  not^ 

If  only  Then  art  mhie : 
And  thongh  m/  heart  be  Uke  to  break, 
Tbooait  mj  tnist  that  naught  can  shake, 
Mj  portloa  and  m/  hidden  J07, 
Wboee  ctoob ooold  all  mj  bonds  destroy; 

Lord  Jesna  Christ! 
MyGodandLordl  MjGodandLordI 
Yorsake  me  not  who  trast  Tbj  word  I 

Ah  Lord,  let  Thj  dear  angels  come 
At  my  last  end  to  bear  me  home 

To  Paradise  Ibr  ^re; 
And  in  its  narrow  diamber  keep 
Mj  bodj  safe  in  painless  sleep, 

Until  Thy  Judgment  Day ; 
And  then  Ihxn  death  awaken  me^ 
That  these  mine  eyes  with  joy  may  see, 
0  Son  of  Qod,  Thy  glorious  face, 
My  Savioar,  and  my  Fount  of  Grace  I 

LordJesos  Christ  1 
Beoeire  my  prayer,  reoei?e  my  prayer  I 
Thy  lore  will  I  fixr  9^0  declare. 


OhI  true  the  love  I  bear  to  Thee, 
And  be  Thou,  Master,  near  to  me, 

With  thy  ikee  giaoe  and  blesshig. 
For  all  the  world  to  me  is  Taha, 
Kcr  would  I  earth  and  heaven  gain, 

If  not  my  Lord  poesessiDg ; 
And  though  my  heart  asunder  break. 
Id  Thee  I  will  my  refbge  take^ 
In  Thee  my  trust  and  portion  see^ 
0  Thou,  whose  blood  ?ras  shed  for  me. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  MyGodandLordI 
My  God  and  Lord  I 

Sleep  me  fixrever  in  Thy  Word. 

• 

0  Father  I  let  thine  angel  blest, 
'My  soul  hi  its  last  end,  to  rest 

In  Abraham's  bosom  csny; 
The  body  in  the  drapery 
Of  its  low  bed  will  cahnly  lie^ 

As  long  as  thou  shalt  tany ; 
Then  from  the  grave  let  me  arise^ 
And  wake  with  all  rcjoichig  ^yes. 
Thy  form,  0  Son  of  God,  to  see^ 
Thou  who  didst  help  and  sucoor  me  I 

Lord  Jesus  ChristI  oh  I  hear  my  prayer, 
OhI  hear  my  prayer. 

To  Thee  my  pnte  Pll  ever  bear. 

{J)randaM<m  now  mbmiUed,) 
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Snch  are  specimens  of  the  KeroiG  period  of  (Jennan  poetiy. 
Next  comes  ^e  pietist,  not  however,  without  a  transition  era. 
At  the  head  of  this  last  stands  Paul  Oerhardt  This  great 
lyrical  writer  (known  to  most  of  onr  readers  bj  the  magnifi- 
cent hymn  translated  by  Dr.  Alexander  in  a  yeision  beginning, 
'^  O  sacred  head  now  wounded^')  combined  the  elements  of 
martial  fire  with  those  of  penitential  sweetness.  His  genins, 
like  an  organ  of  foil  tone  and  compass,  sounded  with  equal 
power  sometimes  the  trumpetrcall  arousing  the  heart  to  battle, 
sometimes  those  softer  and  more  pathetic  notes  which  calm 
sorrow  and  sweeten  meditation.  On  Gerhardt  volumes  have 
been  written.  For  us  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  he  was  bom 
in  1606,  and  died  in  r6Y6  as  arch-deacon  in  Lausanne.  He 
fought  himself  under  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  he  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  duty  of  every  other  true  German  doing  the  same. 
^'  Laborare  est  orare "  was  the  motto  of  the  great  Saxon  re- 
former ;  "  Militare  est  orare ''  was  its  paraphrase  by  his  poetic 
ut  none  the  less  heroic  successor.  Of  Oerhardt's  martial 
hymns,  the  following  is  given  by  Miss  Winkworth : 

If  God  be  on  mj  side, 

Then  let  who  will  oppose^ 
For  oft^  ore  now,  to  Him  I  cried, 

And  He  hath  aaelled  mj  foefl^ 
If  Jesos  be  mj  flnend, 

If  Grod  doth  loye  me  well, 
What  matters  all  mj  foes  btend, 

Though  strong  thej  be  and  fell  ? 

The  world  maj  fiUl  and  flee^ 

Thou  standeat  UA  forever, 
Nor  flre^  nor  sword,  nor  plagae  from  Thee 

M/  trusting  sool  shall  sever. 
Ko  hunger  and  no  thirsty 

Ko  poverty  or  pain. 
Let  mighty  prinoes  do  their  worst^ 

Shall  fright  me  back  again. 
•  •  •  *  •  « 

ICj  heart  fbr  gladneas  springa^ 

It  can  not  more  be  sad, 
For  verjr  Joy  it  laughs  and  sings, 

Sees  naught  bat  sunshine  glad. 
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The  tan  thai  gjlAda  mine  oyee 

Is  OhriBfc  the  Lord  I  love, 
I  nng  for  joj  of  that  which  lies 

Stored  up  ibr  xm  above. 

Jjyra  Oermofika, 

Still  more  trompet-like  is  the  following : 

Gi?e  atroDg  and  cheeiihl  hearts  to  stand 

Undaunted  in  the  wtn, 
That  Satan's  fieroe  and  mighty  band 

Is  waging  with  Thj  cause. 
Help  ns  to  fight  as  warriors  brave, 
That  we  maj  oonqner  in  the  field, 
And  not  one  Christian  man  may  yield 
His  sool  tosin  a  stave.* 

And  yet  while  Gerhardt  could  thus  move  an  army  to  battle, 
there  were  cadences  in  his  melodies  so  sweet,  so  simple,  and 
80  tender,  as  even,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his  G^erman  cri- 
tics, to  melt  the  heart  of  a  beggar  child.  Of  this  we  merely 
take  as  an  illustration,  that  exquisite  evening  hymn,  ^'  jyun 
ruhen  aUe  Walder^^  thns  translated  by  the  author  of  "  Hymns 
of  the  Land  of  Luther :" 

Qoieily  rest  the  woods  and  daln^ 
Silence  roond  the  hearth  prevaQs, 

The  world  is  all  asleep ; 
Thou,  my  sool,  in  thought  arise^ 
Seek  thy  PMher  in  the  sides, 

And  ho^  vigils  with  Him  keep. 

Sun,  where  hidsst  thou  thy  light? 
Art  thou  driven  thence  by  night, 

Thy  dark  and  ancient  foe  ? 
Qol  another  sun  is  mine^ 
Jesus  oooMS  with  light  dhrine^ 

To  cheer  my  pDgrimage  below. 

Now  ^t  day  has  passed  away, 
Golden  stan^  in  bright  array. 

Bespangle  the  blue  sky ; 
Bright  and  dear,  «>  would  I  stand, 
Whea  I  hear  my  Lord^s  oommand 

To  leave  this  earth  and  upward  fly. 
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Now,  Ihia  body  leeks  for  res^ 
From  its  yeetments  all  andreflsed, 

T^Tpes  of  immortality: 
Chriat  shall  giv«  me  soon  to  wear 
Garments  beautiful  and  &ir — 

White  robes  of  glorious  majesty. 

Head  and  feet  and  hands^  once  more        ; 
Joy  to  think  of  labor  o'er, 

And  night  with  gladness  seei 
0  my  heart  I  thou,  too,  shalt  know 
Best  firom  all  thy  toil  below, 

And  from  earth's  turmoil  soon  be  free. 

Weary  limba^  now  rest  ye  here^ 
Safe  from  danger  and  from  fear, 

Seek  slumber  on  this  bed ; 
Deeper  rest  ere  bug  to  share, 
Other  hands  shall  soon  prepare 

My  oouch  among  the  dead. 

While  my  eyes  I  gently  dose, 
SteaUng  o'er  me  ttiBt  repose^ 

Who  shall  my  g^uardian  be? 
Soul  and  body  now  I  leare^ 
(And  Thou  wilt  the  trust  receive,) 

0  Israel's  Watchman  I  unto  Thee. 

» 

0  my  friends^  from  you  this  day 
May  all  ill  have  fled  away. 

No  danger  near  have  come ; 
Now,  my  Qod,  these  dear  ones  keep^ 
Give  to  my  beloved  deep. 

And  angels  send  to  guard  them  home. 

Of  Gerhardt's  devotional  hymns,  the  most  spirited  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  touching,  is  that  beginning,  ^^  O  Haupt 
vol!  Blut,"  etc.  Two  verses  only  of  the  translation  by  Dr.  J. 
W.  Alexander  we  have  space  to  give : 

0  sacred  head  I  now  wounded, 

With  grief  and  shame  bowed  down. 
Now  scomiully  surrounded 

With  thorns,  Thine  only  crown ; 
0  sacred  head  I  what  gloiy, 

What  bliss  till  now  was  Thine; 
But  though  despised  and  gory, 

1  joy  to  call  Thee  mine. 
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What  Tbou,  mj  Lord,  hast  snffered, 

Was  all  for  BinneiB*  gain ; 
Hinoi  miney  was  the  transgression, 

Bat  Thine  the  deadly  pain ; 
Lo  here  I  fidl,  my  Savioar, 
.    Tis  I  deseire  Thy  place, 
Look  on  me  with  Thy  favor, 

Youchsafe  to  me  Thy  grace.  * 

Onr  narrow  limits  permit  ns  to  notice  but  one  of  the  poets 
of  that  pietist  school,  which  in  Germany  almost  immediately 
eucceeded  the  heroic  school  of  the  reformation,  and  of  the 
thirty  years'  war.   The  reaction  from  the  camp  to  the  cloister — 
from  an  aetive  objective  religion  to  a  passive  subjective  piety, 
was  natural,  but  it  was  carried  too  far.    Foremost  in  this  purely 
meditative  and  devotional  school  was  Tersteegen,  from  whom 
the  Wesleys  drew  so  lar^ly  in  the  pietist  period  of  their 
history,  and  whose  spirit  imparted  to  the  earlier  hymns  of  the 
Methodist  poets,  so  marked  a  mystical  tinge.    We  must  pass 
Tersteegen,  however,  to  consider  that  amphibious  personage 
whose  identity  critics  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing.   Sidney  Smith  once  said  that  mankind  is  of  three  sexes — 
men,  women,  and  clergymen.    If  he  meant  by  this  that  the 
clergyman  is  often  bound  to  lifl  himself  so  high  above  ordinary 
observation  as  to  lose  the  individual  in  the  class,  this  peculiarly 
applies  to  the  mystics  of  whom  Angelus  Silesius  was  the  head, 
lliis  sweet  and  popular  poet  is  the  Junius  of  German  hymno- 
logists,  tliough  his  obscurity  arose  from  far  different  causes 
from  those  which  shrouded  the  bitter  English  satirist  in  mystery. 
The  one  sought  secresy  to  escape  fame,  the  other  to  avoid  the 
pillory.    Of  the  German  pietist,  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  his  "  Hours 
with  the  Mystics,"  thus  writes : 

*'Tbe  latest  research  has  saoceeded  only  in  decidmg  who  Angelas  Silesius  was 
%aL  Some  Boman  Catholic  priest  or  monk  assoming  the  name  of  Angelus,  did,  in  the 
seventeenth  oentuiy,  send  forth  sundry  hymns  and  religious  poems — among  others, 
one  moat  eophonistically  entitled  '  The  Chenibic  Wanderer  J  The  author  of  this 
book  has  been  genenUly  identified,  on  grounds  altogether  inadequate^  with  a  con- 

*Tbe  reader  wiU  find  this  noble  rendering  of  perhaps  the  finest  Passion-week 
hymn  in  any  language^  in  the  oollection  of  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society, 
pi  23. 

YoL.  VL— U 
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temporary  named  Johami  Scheffleri  a  renegade  from  Jacob  Befamen  to  the  Pope. 
Suffice  it  to  sayfthat  no  two  men  could  be  more  unlike,  than  virulent^  faggotj- 
minded,  pervert  Scheffler,  and  the  oontemplatlye,  panthetisic  Angelua^  be  he  vbo 
he  may.'*— YoL  I  p.  322. 

With  this  opioion  concars  a  late  entertaining  writer  in  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine ;  on  the  gronnd  that  we  have  no 
right  to  confound  the  sad  poet  of  contemplative  mysticism 
with  ScheflBler,  who  "  was  apparently  a  hard,  stem  man."  This 
appar&nilyy  however,  indicates  the  difficulty.  Sometimes  the 
hardest  men  have  heen  the  most  tender  and  sentimental  poets. 
Byron  published  and  pursued  his  wife  with  a  bitter  and  relent- 
less hostility,  at  the  time  he  was  delineating  the  passions  both 
pathetic  and  heroic  with  all  the  power  of  his  fine  genius.  No 
man  gave  utterance  to  more  sublime  religious  thoughts  than 
Young :  no  man  pursued  a  more .  miserable  petty  worldly 
policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Winkworth,  boldly  declares  the 
identity  of  Angelus  with  Scheffler.  In  this  she  follows  the  en- 
tire current  of  German  authority.  Karl  Von  'Raumer,  whose 
admirable  edition  of  the  great  Gernaan  hymn- writers  is  now 
before  us,  (Sammlung  geistlicher  Lieder,  Stuttgart,  1846,)  tells 
us,  without  giving  the  opposite  hypothesis  even  a  reference, 
that  Angelus  Silesius  was  merely  a  poetic  synonym  for  John 
Scheffler,  who  was  bom  in  1624  at  Breslau,  and  who,  after 
having  filled  several  clerical  offices  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
became  in  X653  not  only  a  Eoman  Catholic  but  a  Jesuit 
That  such  was  the  contemporaneous  opinion  is  shown  to  us  by 
a  remark  handed  down  to  us  from  iN'eumeister :  Papodus  hio 
AngeluSj  sed  hontia.  The  same  view  as  to  the  identity  of  An- 
gelus with  Scheffler  is  taken  by  the  editors  of  the  Conversa- 
tions Zexikon. 

But  whoever  Angelus  was,  whether  a  Eomish  controversial- 
ist, seeking  in  poetry  a  repose  from  and  a  penance  for  his  pole- 
mical excesses,  or  a  Protestant  ascetic  recluse,  his  hymns 
breathe  a  spirit  which,  however  unsuitable  as  a  frame-work  for 
general  Christian  devotion,  will  find  with  all  believers,  periods 
in  which  they  will  speak  to  the  soul  in  a  sweet  and  soothing 
unison.    Take  for  instance  the  hymn,  "0  du  Liebe  meiner 
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Liebei"  of  a  part  of  which  we  submit  the  foUowuig  rather  as 
a  paraphrase  than  a  translation : 

0  Thou  Love  of  my  Beloved — 

Love  bejond  all  humazi  ken, 
Which  my  blessed  Maater  mov4d 

To  assume  the  form  of  men — 
Love  which  with  sweet  pity  blending 

Brought  Him  here  to  bleed  and  die— • 
Him  from  plains  of  blisa  descending 

Brought  to  daik  Gethsemane : 

Love  which  when  by  men  ibnnikeii 

Loving  ever,  loved  them  yet — 
Love  which  by  God's  wrath  unshaken 

Braved  the  storms  of  Olivet — 
Love  which  its  own  will  sunendered 

To  the  Father's  love  sapreme— 
And  its  blood's  rich  treasoro  tendered 

Fallen  creatures  to  redeem  : 

Love  which  with  a  heart  unshrinking 

Shame  and  pain  bore  to  the  last. 
Love  which  when  in  weakness  sinking, 

Unto  death  continued  &8t : 
Love  which  ever  keeps  on  loving 

While  the  life-blood's  in  the  heart- 
Love  which  mutely  tells  its  loving 

When  the  soul  and  body  part : 

Love  which  thus  did  suffer  fbr  me, 

And  upon  the  accursed  tree 
Lifted  wrath  divine  from  o'er  me^ 

Can  I  think  too  much  of  Thee? 
Never  be  my  love  diminished, 

Ever  be  Q^y  sufferings  blest^ 
Till  at  last,  the  struggle  finished, 

Sink  I  to  my  Saviour's  rest  1 

So  much  for  German  hymnology,  taking  the  word  in  its  pro- 
per sense.  It  is  a  topic  of  great  interest,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  immense  popularity  of  the  "  Lyra  G^ermanica,"  and  the 
"  Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Lnther."  It  is  a  topic  which  we 
most  take  a  future  occasion  to  so  far  examine  as  to  enahle  us  to 
follow  German  religious  poetry  down  to  its  present  period  of 
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full  lyrical  power.  One  branch  of  it,  however — ^a  branch 
which  the  translators  before  ns  have  passed  over — ^we  can  not 
bat  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice.  It  is  that  of  the  descriptive 
lyrical,  a  form  which  in  onr  own  language  is  rare,  unless 
it  be  among  writers  of  the  pantheistic  or  merely  humani- 
tarian schools.  (The  chief  exception  we  know  of  is  Mont- 
gomery's "  A  poor  way-faring  Man  of  Grief.")  As  an  illos- 
tration  of  this  we  have  translated  the  following  from  Schabart : 

THE  BEGGAB'S  DEATH. 

The  beggar  on  his  lonely  bed 

In  wetchedness  is  dying, 
And  yety  effblgent  on  his  head 

A  crown  divine  is  lying; 
Come,  quiet  earth  and  silent  graye, 

His  limbs  forsaken  cover; 
He  lays  on  you  his  wanderer's  staff, 

His  pilgrimage  is  over. 

On  riohefl^  honor,  pleasures,  strifo, 

No  trust  of  his  is  centered ; 
He  hastens  naked  from  this  life^ 

As  naked  it  he  entered: 
A  Christian  man  he  dies  in  bliss, 

When  kings  may  die  forsaken ; 
A  treasure  beyond  price  is  his, 

A  &ith  in  Christ  unshaken. 

Bough  is  the  bier  on  which  he  lies^ 

On  pauper  help  depending ; 
No  fimeral  pomps  for  him  arise. 

No  purchased  tears  descending ; 
Into  the  common  earth  his  frame 

In  careless  haste  is  hurried, 
And  in  his  grave  obscure,  his  name 

Is  now  forever  buried. 

Yet  God  for  His  great  day  of  grace 

Is  that  poor  name  retaining. 
The  mute  entreaties  of  that  fooe 

Not,  like  mankind,  disdaining; 
Him  whom  the  princes  of  the  land 

On  earth  were  coldly  spuming. 
Will  soon  be  at  his  God's  right  hand 

In  seraph  glory  burning. 
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lIjGodI  if 'tis Thj  wiae  decree 

That  here  in  want  I  langnteh, 
Ifay  I,  like  Lazarua,  in  Thee 

Find  comfort  in  mj  anguish ; 
I£a7  angels  bear  my  soul  like  hia^ 
.  From  this  poor  world  of  sorrow, 
To  endless  plains  of  heavenly  bliss, 

To  an  eternal  morrow.* 

We  can  not  pass  from  this  topic  without  giving,  from  an  un- 
known translator,  the  following  exquisite  rendering  of  a  poem 

*  Observe  the  hmnanitarian  paraphrase  of  the  above,  in  the  Pauper's  Brlve,  by 
Thomas  NoeL 

"  There's  a  grim  one-horse  hearse,  in  a  jolly  nnmd  trot ; 
To  the  drardiyard  a  paoper  is  going,  I  wot ; 
The  road  it  is  rongh,  and  the  hearse  has  no  springs,^ 
And  hark  to  the  dirge  that  the  sad  driver  smgs: 
'Battle  his  bones  over  the  stones^ 
He's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns.' 

"  Oh!  where  are  the  mourners  ?  alas  I  there  are  none ; 
He  has  left  not  a  gap  in  the  world  now  he's  gone ; 
Not  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  child,  woman,  or  man^- 
To  the  grave  with  his  carcase^  as  fast  as  you  cani 
'  Battle  his  bones  over  the  stones, 
He*s  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns.' 

''What  a  jolting,  and  creaking,  and  splashing,  and  din  I. 
The  whip^  how  it  cracks^  and  the  wheels,  how  they  spin  I 
How  the  dirt,  right  and  leA^  o'er  the  hedges  is  hurled— 
The  pauper,  at  length,  makes  a  noise  in  the  world! 
'  Battle  his  bones  over  the  stone^ 
He's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns.* 

"  Poor  pauper  deftmct  I  he  has  made  some  approach 
To  gentnity,  now  that  he's  stretched  in  a  ooach ; 
He's  taking  a  drive  in  his  carriage,  at  last^ 
But  it  win  not  be  long,  if  he  goes  on  so  fiist 
'Battle  his  bones  over  the  stones, 
He*s  only  a  panper  whom  nobody  owns.' 

"  But  a  tmoe  to  tlus  strain,  for  my  soul  it  is  sad, 
To  think  that  a  heart  in  humanity  dad. 
Should  make,  like  the  brutes,  such  a  desolate  end, 
And  depart  from  the  light  without  leaving  a  friend. 
Bear  softly  his  bones  over  the  stones, 
Though  a  pauper,  he's  one  whom  his  Maker  yet  owns." 
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on  this  same  point  by  an  author,  whose  works  have  only  occa- 
sionally reached  the  English  eye : 

THE  OLD  WASHERWOMAN. 

TnmAoM  fnm^  Ohaadmo, 

Among  yon  lines  her  hands  have  laden, 

A  latindreas  with  white  hair  appears^ 
Alert  as  many  a  joathftil  maiden, 

Spite  of  her  five  and  aeyenty  years ; 
Bravely  she  won  those  white  hairs,  still 

Eating  the  bread  hard  toil  obtained  her, 
And  laboring  truly  to  ftOfill 

The  daties  to  which  Gk>d  orduned  her. 

Once  she  was  yoong  and  ftill  of  gladness, 

She  loved  and  hoped,  was  wooed  and  won ; 
Then  came  the  matron's  caroo    the  aadness 

No  loving  heart  on  earth  may  shun. 
Three  babes  she  bore  her  mate;  she  prayed 

Beside  his  sick-bed— be  was  taken — 
She  saw  him  in  the  church-yard  laid. 

Yet  kept  her  fiiith  and  hope  imahaken. 

The  task  her  little  ones  of  feeding 

She  met  nn&ltering  from  that  hoar; 
She  taught  them  thrift  and  honest  breedings 

Her  virtues  were  their  worldly  dower. 
To  seek  employment,  one  by  one, 

Forth  with  her  blessing  they  departed, 
Bot  she  was  in  the  world  alon»— 

Alone  and  old,  but  still  high-heartecL 

With  frugal  forethought,  self-denying, 

She  gathered  coin,  and  flax  she  bought^ 
And  many  a  night  her  spindle  flyhig 

Good  store  of  fine-spun  thread  she  wrought 
The  thread  was  fiishioned  in  the  loom; 

She  brought  it  home^  and  calmly  seated 
To  work  with  not  a  thought  of  gloom. 

Her  decent  grave-clothes  she  completed. 

She  looks  on  them  with  fond  elation ; 

They  are  her  wealth,  her  treasure  rare^ 
Her  age's  pride  and  consolation, 

Hoarded  with  all  a  miser's  care. 
She  dona  the  sark  each  Sabbath  day 

To  hear  the  Word  that  fiuleth  never; 
Well  pleased  she  lays  it  then  away 

TUl  she  shall  sleep  in  it  foiever  I 
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Would  that  mj  Bpirit  witness  bore  me 

That^  like  this  woman,  I  had  done 
The  woric  my  ICaster  pat  before  me 

Dolj  from  mom  till  set  of  son  1 
Would  that  life's  cap  had  been  by  me 

Qaaffed  in  sach  wise  and  happy  measure, 
And  that  I  too^  might  finally 

Look  on  my  shxoad  with  such  meek  pleasore  I 

We  pass  from  the  German  school  to  that  of  the  English. 
The  collections  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  fall, 
it  will  be  noticed,  nnder  three  heads,  which  may  be  designated 
as  the  ecclesiastical,  the  devotional,  and  the  esthetic. 

Of  the^r*^  of  this — those  designed  for  public  or  social  wor- 
ship—that lately  presented  by  the  Evangelical  Knowledge 
Society  has  peculiar  merits.  It  is  framed  on  a  Catholic  basis, 
and  includes  not  merely  those  hymns  which  have  been  pecu- 
liarly connected  with  the  evangelical  revival  of  England  and 
America — for  example,  those  of  Newton,  of  Cowper,  and  of 
Toplady — ^but  those  which  have  roused  the  Christian  heart  of 
all  ages,  such  as  the  hymns : 

*' Jesos^  the  very  thought  of  Thee/* 

by  St.  Bernard ; 

"  Thou,  0  my  Saviour,  Thou  didsf  me," 

by  Francis  Xavier ;  and  that  already  noticed, 

"0  sacred  head,  now  wounded," 

by  Paul  Oerhardt. 

One  suggestion  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  in  reference 
to  a  future  edition,  and  that  is,  that  the  translation  of  the 
DUs  Ires  in  the  text,  which  strikes  us  as  heavy  and  unrhythm- 
ical, give  way  to  that  beginning : 

^  Dajot  wrath,  0  day  of  monmhigl 
See  once  more  the  cross  returning 
Heaven  and  earth  to  ashes  burning  1 

Under  the  head  of  devotional  hymns,  we  may  enumerate 
Mr.  Pratt's  Hymns  for  the  Closet,  Mr.  Eyle's  collection,  Mr. 
Bonar's  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  and  Miss  Warner's  Hymns 
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of  the  Chnrch  Militant.  Each  of  the  first  three  has  its  merits, 
which  adapts  it  to  peculiar  phases  of  Christian  feeling.  That 
of  Mr.  Pratt  is  more  objectively  and  variedly  experimental ; 
that  of  Mr.  Byle  more  adapted  to  the  specific  pnrpose  of  in- 
struction and  comfort  to  thpse  inquiring  the  way  of  truth  ; 
that  of  Mr.  Bonar  to  a  fuller  and  more  mature  Christian  ex- 
perience. Mr.  Byle  takes  the  inquirer  to  the  cross ;  Mr.  Pratt 
instructs  him  there ;  Mr.  Bonar  shows  him  the  peace  and  com- 
fort which  fall  on  the  path  from  the  cross,  upwards  to  glory. 
We  think  these  excellencies  are  united  in  the  more  copious 
but  at  the  same  time  exquisitely  selected  collection  lately  given 
to  us  by  our  countrywoman,  Miss  Warner.  If  we  were  inclined 
to  make  one  unfavorable  criticism  on  the  latter,  it  would  be,  that 
with  Miss  Warner  the  pietist  element  is  more  than  fully  repre- 
sented. This,  however,  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  de- 
sign of  her  work,  in  part  the  necessarily  more  subjective  view 
of  religion  taken  from  the  feminine  stand-point.  But  this  we 
can  pass  over  when  it  produces  such  touchingly  beautiful 
hymns  as  the  following.    First : 

One  Bweeily  solemn  thought 

Gomes  to  me  o*er  and  o'er — 
Pm  nearer  home  to-day 

Thau  I  ever  have  been  befi»«. 


Nearer  my  Father's  house, 
Where  the  many  mansions  be ; 

Nearer  the  great  white  throne^ 
Nearer  the  jasper  sea. 

* 

Nearer  the  bound  of  li&^ 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down ; 
Nearer  leaving  the  cross^ 

Nearer  wearing  the  crown. 


But  lying  darkly  between, 

Winding  down  through  the  night, 
Is  the  dim  and  unknown  stream 

That  leads  me  at  last  to  the  light 

Saviour,  perfect  my  trust, 

Strengthen  the  might  of  my  fiuth ; 
Let  me  feel  as  I  would  when  I  stand 

On  the  rock  of  the  shore  of  death ; 
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Feel  as  I  would  when  my  fbet 
Are  BlippiDg  orer  the  brink : 

FckT  it  maj  be  Vm  nearer  horned- 
Nearer  now,  than  I  think  1 

and  this  hj  Mrs.  Waring : 

Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life 

Xs  portioned  out  for  me, 
And  the  changes  that  are  sore  to  come 

I  do  not  fear  to  aee ; 
But  I  ask  thee  for  a  present  mind, 

Intent  on  pleasing  thee. 

I  aak  thee  for  a  thoughtful  lore^ 

Through  oonstant  watching,  wise. 
To  meet  the  glad  with  Joyfhl  smiles, 

And  to  wipe  the  weeping  eyes ; 
And  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself 

To  soothe  and  eympathize. 

I  would  not  have  the  restless  will, 

That  hurries  to  and  fro^ 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do, 

Or  secret  thing  to  know ; 
I  would  be  treated  as  a  child,  * 

And  guided  where  I  ga 

•  •§••• 

There  are  briars  besetting  eyery  path, 

Which  call  for  patient  care ; 
There  is  a  cross  in  every  lot, 

And  an  earnest  need  for  prayer. 
But  a  lonely  heart  that  leans  on  Thee 

Is  happy  any  where. 

In  a  servioe  which  Thy  love  appoints, 

There  are  no  bonds  for  me : 
For  my  secret  heart  is  taught "  the  truth" 

"  That  makes  Thy  children  free ; " 
And  a  life  of  self-renouncing  bve 

Is  a  life  of  Uberfy. 

We  must  now  close  with  a  brief  notice  of  contribntions  to 
iEsthetic  Hy  mnologj,  of  which  the  last  few  months  have  given 
us  at  least  an  average  share.  The  first  of  these,  ^^  The  Voice  of 
Christian  Life  in  Song,  or  Hymns  and  Hymn-writers  of  many 
Lands  and  Ages,"  is  a  really  valuable  work.  Taking  the 
Biblical,  the  patristic,  the  mediaaval,  the  reformation,  the  pie- 
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tist  and  the  missionary  periods — ^if  we  can  follow  a  classifica- 
tion of  our  own — ^the  editor  gives  a  series  of  specimen-hymns, 
preceded  by  brief  historical  and  critical  prefaces.  The  work 
is  well  done,  and  is  imbued  throughout  with  a  healthy  spirit, 
both  literary  and  religious.  The  want,  if  there  be  one,  is  in  the 
lack  of  delicacy  and  elegance  in  some  of  the  renderings. 

Yery  different  from  this  collection  is  the  last  that  has  been 
published,  falling  under  diis  particular  head.  ^'  Hymns  for  the 
Ages"  is  the  title  of  a  very  extraordinary  compilation.  It 
comes  forth,  like  the  ancient  mysteries,  under  a  double  guard- 
ianship ;  the  first,  the  exoteric  and  avowed,  that  of  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Huntingdon,  of  Harvard  College ;  the  second — ^the  eso- 
teric and  anonymous,  that  of  "  K.  0."  and  "  A.  E.  G."  From 
each  of  these  quarters  we  have  an  introduction.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ingdon, whose  recent  sermons  had  led  us  to  hope  something 
more  positive  than  the  very  remarkable  compound  of  religion- 
isms which  are  here  represented — speaks  with  much  reserve, 
as  the  outer,  and  to  some  extent  uninitiated  representative  of 
and  sponsor  for  those  who  are  the  actual  authors  of  the  edi- 
torial work.  •  "  Most  of  the  pieces,"  he  tells  us,  "  are  culled 
from  the  rich  and  hallowed  minstrelsy  of  the  Catholic  commu- 
nion. To  many  Protestants  these  pieces  will  be  new."  "  The 
volume  is  offered  to  the  thoughtful  portion  of  our  community, 
with  a  cheerful  confidence  that  it  will  fulfill  an  elevating,  puri- 
fying, comforting  ministry,  in  many  hearts,  closets,  and  homes." 
With  this  comes  a  preface  by  "  K  C."  and  "  A.  E.  Q.,"  which 
is  a  strange  compound  of  sacrameutarianism  and  pantheism, 
and  which  ends  by  declaring  that  ^^  the  heart  of  humanity  in  its 
highest,  deepest  words,  has  spoken  here,  (in  these  hymns)  still 
speaks;  and  the  divine  heart  has  listened,  listens  as  we  still 
believe,  to  these  tender  and  glorious  songs." 

Now,  these  "songs"  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
heads: 

1.  Lj/ra  Catholicay  containing  a  large  selection  from  the 
Breviary,  among  which  we  find  odes  to  the  Virgin,  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  to  St.  Lucy,  to  St  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Portugal  Deeply  spiritual  hymns  by  Faber,  by 
Biydges,  by  St  Bernard,  are  interpersed  with  addresses  to 
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John  the  Baptist,  to  "stnughten  our  crooked,  smooth  our 
rugged  ways,  and  smooth  onr  hearts  of  stone ;"  and  to  the  Yir- 
gin  to  gain  for  ns  "  the  light  to  love.*'  Brydges'  superb  ren- 
dering of  the  '^  Dies  Irse"  is  followed  by  a  tawdry  description 
of  "  the  sister  of  charity,"  who  is  declared  to  have  been,  ^*  once 
a  lady  of  honor  and  wealth." 

2.  Lyra  Oermanicaj  containing  a  selection  of  the  most  sac- 
ramentarian  of  the  Hymns  already  published  under  that  title. 

3  and  4.  Lyra  Apostolica  and  Lyra  Tnnocentium^  which  are 
mainly  selections  from  English  Tractarian  publications. 

5.  JUtsceUaneous,  which  contains,  in  connection  with  such 
sterling  hymns,  as,  "  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea,"  and  ^^  My 
limes  are  in  thy  hand,"  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Calm  of  the  Soul,"  Mr. 
Longfellow's  ordination  ode,  and  part  of  his  poem  on  the 
Springfield  Arsenal,  with  a  series  of  selections  from  ^^  Alger's 
Chiental  Poetry,"  in  which  Brahminical  and  other  pagan 
writers  are  called  in  to  add  their  share  to  what  the  ^^  heart  of 
humanity"  here  declares. 

What  we  have  here,  therefore,  is  not  an  altar  to  the  worship 
of  the  one  Ood,  but  a  Pantheon,  in  which  in  the  first  view, 
all  faiths  are  placed  in  picturesque  parity.  Mariolatry,  Sacra* 
meutarianism,  Transcendentalism,  Yishnuism,  and  Brahminism, 
sidle  into  the  chancel  and  take  their  seats  on  the  sedilia  which 
the  aesthetic  taste  and  medisBval  propensities  of  the  editors 
have  erected  in  the  edifice  which  is  to  accommodate ''  all  vary* 
ing  phases  of  belief."  Such  is  the  first  view.  The  second, 
however,  is  less  favorable.  The  Tbitth  is  not  allowed  to  enter 
in  its  native  integrity  and  beauty  into  this  hierarchy  of  faiths. 
Whosoever  comes  in  is  to  put  on  the  SBSthetic  attire.  In  one 
or  two  cases,  it  is  true,  this  process  has  been  escaped.  But 
take  the  following,  to  show  in  what  way  evangelical  truth  is 
to  be  emasculated,  before  it  is  permitted  to  be  received  into 
pantheistic  sacramentarian  toleration. 

Venian  now  hefcre  U9.  True  Version, 

JesQ,  I  mj  cTOflB  have  taken,  Jesas,  I  mj  crosB  have  taken, 

Ail  to  leare  and  follow  Thee ;  All  to  leave  and  follow  Thee ; 

lampooTf  deapiaedf  Jonakenf  Ifaked,  poor^  despiaedfforsakenf 

Ihoa  heooelortfa  my  all  ahalt  he.  Thou  firom  henoe  mj  all  shalt  he. 
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Perish  eveij  fond  ambition —  Perish  every  fond  ambition, 

All  Tve  soughtt  or  hoped,  or  known ;  All  I've  aoughl^  or  hoped,  or  knows, 

Yet^  how  rich  is  my  condition,  Yet  how  rich  is  my  condition, 

Gk)d  and  heaven  hay  bb  mine  own  I  Gk)d  and  heaven  abb  still  my  own. 


Let  the  world  despise  and  leave  me^ 
It  has  left  my  Saviour  too ; 

Human  hearts  and  looks  deceive  me, 
Thou  art  not  like  them  untrue. 

WiULA  Thy  f/racea  shaU  adom  me, 
Qod  of  wisdom,  love  and  mighty 


Let  the  world  despise  and  leave  me ; 

They  have  left  my  Saviour  too ; 
Human  hearts  and  looks  deceive  me, 

Thou  art  not^  like  them,  untrue ; 
And  whUe  ihxm  ahaU  mhUe  upon  me^ 

Qod  of  wisdom,  love  and  mighty 


Foes  may  hate  and  friends  may  scorn  me ;  Poes  may  hate  and  friends  disown  me ; 
Show  Thy  &oe,  and  all  is  bright  show  Thy  fiice  and  all  is  bright 


Soul,  then  know  thy  fhll  salvation. 

Rise  o'er  ^,  and  fear,  and  care ; 
Joy  to  find  in  eveiy  station. 

Something  stOl  to  do  or  bear. 
Think  what  spirit  dwells  within  thee, 

TfUrik  what  aacraments  are  (hine; 
Think  that  Jesus  died  to  win  thee^ 

Child  of  heaven,  canst  thou  repine  7 


Soul,  then  know  thy  fhll  salvation ; 

Eise  o*er  sin  and  fear  and  care; 
Joy  to  find  in  every  station. 

Something  still  to  do  or  bear. 
Thhik  what  spirit  dwells  within  thee ; 

Think  whcA  Ihther'a  amUea  are  thme  ; 
Think  that  Jesus  died  to  win  thee^ 

Child  of  heaven,  canst  thou  repme  7 


It  adds  to  the  impropriety  of  this,  that  the  mutilated  copy 
before  us  is  attributed  to  "  Grant."  Now  Grant  stands  in  the 
public  eye  for  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  well  known  as  a  faithful 
hymn- writer  of  the  school  of  Newton  and  Cecil.  Whether  he 
wrote  this  hymn,  even  in  its  original  shape,  may  be  doubted- 
It  first  appeared  in  the  early  Methodist  hymn-books,  and  was 
afterwards  attributed  to  Mr.  Lyte.  But  however  this  may  be, 
Mr.  Grant  would  have  recoiled  in  horror  from  the  utterance  of 
the  sentiments  here  attributed  to  him.  To  use  his  venerated 
name  to  indorse  a  theology  against  which  his  whole  life  was  a 
protest,  is  as  unfair  as  it  would  be  to  publish  an  infidel  ode 
over  Mr.  Huntingdon's  signature,  or  to  make  Archbishop 
Hughes  sing  a  Bacchanalian  song.  We  are  confident,  that 
whatever  Mr.  Huntingdon  may  think  of  the  propriety  of  group- 
ing together  so  many  originally  discordant  faiths  as  those  here 
collected,  his  sense  of  right  will  protest  against  the  propriety 
of  subjecting  one,  and  that  not  the  least  loved  and  potent  of 
all,  to  such  fantastic  and  dishonoring  a  disguise  as  that  here 
imposed. 
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KECENT  SERMONS. 


iSemiMi.  Bj  the  Sbt.  Jomr  Caibd^  M.A^  Minister  of  the  Puk  Church,  Glugow, 
anthco'  of  "  Keligion  in  Ooaanoa  JA&/*  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Qaeen. 
Kev-Yoric:  Robert  Garter  k  Brothers    186& 

Sermons  far  the  Kew  Uft.    B7  Hobacb  Bushxsu..    Kew-Yoric:  Ohartea  Scrib- 
1858. 


iVoetfftoal  iSSermoML  By  Nathamikl  W.  Tatlob,  DJ).,  late  Dwight  ProfesBor  of 
Didactic  Theology  in  Yale  CktUege.    NewYorIc:  Clarit,  Austin  &  Smith.    1868. 

h^t  vk  a Rimn  Stwkfwr.  By  Bobibt  &  Gasdubh,  D J).  Philadelphia:  Undaay 
k  Blakistcm     1868. 

J)i»oomm»  im  Common  Tbpies  of  ChrisUan  IfaUh  tmd  JPtaeUoe,  By  James  W. 
Alkxabdeb,  D J).    New-York:  Charles  Scribner.    1868. 

TheCUy:  A  8m$  and  Sorrows.  BemgaSeriss  of  Sermons  firm  £«iel9:41: 
**Be  beheld  ihe  city  and  wtpt  over  it"  By  Thomas  Guthbxb,  D.D^  author  of 
the  "  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,"  etc.    New-York :  Bobert  Carter  k  Brothers.    1867. 

Christ,  and  (he  InherHanee  of  (he  SanUa,  iOueirated  in  a  Series  of  Discourses  from 
ike  Cohesions,  By  Thoicas  Guthbix,  D.D.  New-York:  Bobert  Carter  k  Bro- 
thers.   1869. 

"  DnjoENT  inquiry  of  the  trade,'*  says  Dr.  James  W.  Alex- 
ander, in  the  preface  to  the  volume  bearing  his  name,  whose 
title  we  have  just  given,  "has  informed  me  that  while  the 
recent  depression  of  business  has  lessened  literary  demand  in 
general,  the  proportion  of  religious  books  sold  has  strikingly 

inoreased The  testimony  of  booksellers  is,  that 

some  of  the  most  widely-spread  publications  of  the  day  are 
collections  of  sermons." 

With  this  remarkable  fact  in  view,  we  propose  iri  this  and  in 
one  or  two  successive  numbers,  to  give  a  brief  critical  sketch 
of  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  sermon-collections. 
At  present  we  shall  take  up  those  popularly  classed  under  the 
title  evangelical ;  and  we  shall  select  as  specimens  the  late 
volumes  of  Caird,  of  Bushnell,  of  Candlish,  of  Guthrie,  of 
Alexander,  and  of  Taylor. 
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The  term  <^  evangelical,"  as  will  at  once  be  seen,  must  be 
taken  in  its  most  general  sense  in  order  to  inclnde  all  the 
writers  whose  names  we  have  jnst  given.  Thus  Dr.  Bushnell 
denies  the  specific  personality  of  Satan,  maintains  the  contin- 
ned  presence  in  the  Church  of  objective  sapematnral  powers, 
and  in  former  publications  was  supposed  to  hold  very  indistinct 
views  on  the  atonement ;  peculiarities,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
of  which  we  observe  no  trace  in  the  volume  now  before  ua 
bearing  his  name.  Mr.  Oaird,  we  are  told,  is  Erastian  in  his 
notions  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  holds  low  views  of  inspiration, 
and  sympathizes  in  some  degree  with  the  latitudinarianism  of 
the  Scotch  moderates  of  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Dr. 
Taylor's  idiosyncrasies  in  respect  to  the  self-moving  power  (the 
"  autonomy  ")  of  the  will,  have  been  the  subject  of  ecclesias- 
tical inquiry,  and  betray  themselves  in  one,  at  least,  of  the 
sermons  before  us.  To  Dr.  Candlish,  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  Dr. 
Alexander,  however,  we  may  look  as  representing  the  evangel- 
ical school  in  its  more  technical  and  exact  sense. 

But  while  this  is  the  case,  there  is  not  one  of  the  writers 
whose  works  we  have  here  collected,  who  does  not  present 
some,  at  least,  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  our  religion  in  a 
manner  sometimes  original,  sometimes  forcible,  and  almost 
always  eloquent.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  may  not  be 
studied  with  great  advantage  by  the  parish  minister.  It  is  in 
this  view  mainly  that  we  propose  now  to  subject  them  to  a 
brief  analysis. 

Of  the  writers  before  us.  Dr.  Bushnell,  Mr.  Caird,  and  Dr. 
Taylor,  may  be  considered  as  more  particularly  addressing  the 
intellect ;  Dr.  Candlish,  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  Dr.  Alexander,  the 
heart  It  is  true  that  this  line  of  distinction  is  a  very  faint  one. 
Dr.  Alexander  exhibits  sometimes  the  highest  philosophical 
power ;  Dr.  Bushnell  develops  occasionally  great  tenderness ; 
Dr.  Guthrie  draws  in  the  aid  of  the  imagination  in  almost 
unexampled  opulence;  Dr.  Taylor  not  unfrequently  sweeps 
over  the  emotional  chords  with  an  effect  almost  unrivalled. 
These  qualifications,  however,  may  be  taken  rather  as  outside 
than  as  corrective  of  the  line  of  division  we  have  just  drawn. 
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Ketaining  this  general  division,  we  may  discriminate  ftirther 
by  noticing  tlie  more  particularly  in  Dr.  Bnshnell  the  thonght- 
fnl  application  of  doctrine;  in  Mr.  Caird  its  psychological 
defense ;  in  Dr.  Taylor  its  vehement  vindication,  as  addressed 
to  the  understanding.  Under  the  second  class,  we  may  notice 
in  Dr.  Candlish  the  practically  and  pnngenlly  expository ;  in 
Dr.  Alexander  the  pathetic ;  in  Dr.  Guthrie  the  sense  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  of  the  tender  and  affecting. 
Each  of  these  writers  we  now  proceed  more  particularly  to 
consider. 

Dr.  BusHNELL  has  for  nearly  thirty  years  been  known  in 
Xew-England  as  a  bold  and  impressive  thinker,  and  a  pure 
and  earnest  Christian  man.  For  a  long  time  his  impatience  of 
systems,  his  rejection  of  theological  nomenclature,  if  not  of 
essential  formulas,  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  ^^plat- 
forms" or  ecclesiastical  councils  to  which,  with  a  singular 
inconsistency,  the  Congregationalists  are  accustomed  to  refer 
discipline.  The  main  charge,  we  believe,  was  looseness  in  the 
statement  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and 
from  this,  we  are  told,  he  escaped,  not  by  being  tried  himself, 
but  by  undertaking  to  try  his  prosecutors.  Almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  volume  now  before  us,  he  issued  a  very 
remarkable  and  singularly  able  treatise  on  ^'  Nature  and  the 
Supernatural,"  in  which,  while  vindicating  the  doctrines  of 
orig^al  sin,  of  the  fall,  of  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator,  and  of 
miracles,  vnth  almost  unrivalled  felicity  and  impressiveness, 
he  has  given  utterance  to  the  idiosyncrasies,  if  not  heresies, 
on  the  subject  of  Satan  and  of  the  continuance  of  the  super- 
natural, which  we  have  already  noticed. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  however,  no  trace  is  to  bo  found  of 
these  peculiarities.  It  is  true  that  the  sermons  it  contains  are 
built  on  a  very  different  model  from  that  which  John  Newton 
and  Simeon  in  England,  and  Dr.  Bedell  and  Dr.  Milnor  in 
this  country,  have  made  familiar  to  Episcopal  evangelical 
congregations.  "We  should  observe,  however,  that  (1)  the 
great  length  of  our  own  service,  which,  as  a  general  thing, 
excludes  much  beyond  the  expository  and  hortatory,  and  (2) 
the  more  miscellaneous  character  of  our  congregations,  place 
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US  under,  circnmstances  very  different  from  those  which  exist 
where  there  is  really  no  ritnal  at  all,  and  where,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  bodies  of  highly  cultivated  and  thoughtful  men  meet 
together,  on  an  eclectic  rather  than  a  parochial  discrimination, 
for  speculative  as  well  as  practical  religious  instruction. 

Of  the  sermons  preached  by  Dr.  Boshnell  to  such  a  congre- 
gation as  this,  twenty-three  are  collected  in  the-  volume  now 
before  us.  Of  one  of  these,  that  on  "  Eespectable  Sin,"  we 
wish  we  could  give  the  whole ;  for  it  rebukes,  with  an  energy 
of  thought  and  precision  of  language  only  equalled  by  its 
fidelity  of  spirit,  one  of  the  great  spiritual  temptations  of  a 
community  such  as  that  which  he  addressed.  We  pass  this, 
however,  a  discourse  which  can  not  be  broken  up  without 
destroying  its  context,  to  give  an  extract  from  a  sermon  on  the 
"  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  Shown  from  its  Euins."  The 
passage  which  we  now  insert,  we  can  not  but  regard  as  a 
splendid  vindication  of  the  first  point  taken  by  St  Paul  in  his 
speech  from  Mars  Hill : 


ti 


Consider  once  more  the  religiotis  aspirations  and  capacities  of  religions  attrac- 
tion that  are  garnered  up,  and  stiU  liye  in  the  rains  of  humanitj.  How  plain  it  is, 
in  all  the  most  forward  demonstrations  of  the  race,  that  man  is  a  creature  for  re- 
ligion ;  a  creature  secretlj  allied  to  God  Himself^  as  the  needle  is  to  the  pole,  at- 
tracted toward  God,  aspiring  consdousl/  or  unconsciously,  to  the  friendship  and 
love  of  Gh)d.  Neither  is  it  true  that,  in  his  fidlen  state,  he  has  no  capacity  left  of 
religious  affection,  or  attraction,  till  it  is  first  new-created  in  him.  All  his  capaci- 
ties of  love  and  trutli  are  in  him  still,  onlj  buried  and  stifled  by  the  smouldering 
ruin  in  which  he  lies.  There  is  a  capacity  in  him  stUl  to  be  moved  and  drawn,  to 
be  charmed  and  melted  by  the  divine  love  and  beauty.  The  old  affinity  lives^ 
though  smothered  in  selfishness  and  lust,  and  even  proves  itself  in  sonowiftil  evi- 
dence when  he  bows  himself  down  to  a  reptile  or  an  idol.  He  will  do  his  most 
expensive  works  for  religion.  There  is  a  deep  panting  still  in  his  bosom,  however 
suppressed,  that  cries  inaudlbly  and  sobs  with  secret  longing  after  God.  Hence 
the  sublime  tmhappiness  of  the  race.  There  is  a  vast,  immortal  want  stirring  on 
the  world  and  forbidding  it  to  rest  In  the  cursing  and  bittemese^  in  the  deceit  of 
tongues^  in  the  poison  of  asps,  in  the  swiftness  to  blood,  in  all  the  destruction  and 
misery  of  the  world's  ruin,  there  is  yet  a  vast  insatiate  hunger  for  the  good,  the 
true^  the  holy,  the  divine^  and  a  great  part  of  the  misery  of  the  ruin  is  that 
it  is  80  great  a  ruin ;  a  desolation  of  that  which  can  not  utterly  perish,  and  stiU 
lives,  asserting  its  defimided  rights  and;reclaiming  its  lost  glories.  And  there- 
fore it  is  that  life  becomes  an  experience  to  the  race  so  tragic  in  its  character,  so 
daik  and  wild,  so  bitter,  so  incapable  of  peace.  The  way  of  peace  we  can  not 
know,  till  we  find  our  peace,  where  our  immortal  aspirations  place  it,  in  the  dull- 
ness and  the  fiiendly  eternity  of  God.^* 
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"We  add  one  more  extract  from  Dr.  Bushnell,  that  from  his 
sermon  on  "  Unconscious  Influence  :" 

"And  here  I  must  conduct  you  to  a  yet  higher  example,  oven  that  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  light  of  the  world.  Men  dislike  to  be  swayed  by  direct  voluntary  influ- 
ence.  They  are  jealous  of  such  control,  and  are  therefore  best  approached  by 
conduct  and  feeling,  and  the  authority  of  simple  worth,  which  seem  to  make  no 
pnipoaed  onset  If  goodness  appears,  they  welcome  its  oelestial  smile ;  if  heaven 
descends  to  encircle  them,  thoy  yield  to  its  sweetness;  if  truth  appears  in  the  life, 
they  honor  it  with  a  secret  homage ;  if  personal  majesty  and  glory  appear,  they 
bovr  with  reverence,  and  acknowledge  with  shame  theu*  own  vlleness.  Now  it  is 
on  this  side  of  human  nature  that  Christ  visits  via,  preparing  just  that  kind  of  influ- 
ence which  the  Spirit  of  truth  may  wield  with  the  most  persuasive  and  most  sub- 
duing effect  It  is  the  grandeur  of  His  character  which  constitutes  the  chief  power 
of  His  ministry,  not  His  miracles  or  teachings  apart  from  His  character.  Muracles 
were  useful  at  the  time  to  arrest  attention,  and  His  doctrine  is  useful  at  aU  times 
as  the  highest  revelation  of  truth  possible  in  speech ;  but  the  greatest  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  notwithstanding,  is  Christ  Himself,  a  human  body  become  the  oi^gan  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  revealing,  under  the  conditions  of  an  earthly  life,  the  glory  of 
God  I  The  Scripture  writers  have  much  to  say,  in  this  connection,  of  the  image  of 
God;  and  an  image,  you  know,  is  that  which  simply  represents,  not  that  which 
acta^  or  reasons^  or  persuades.  Now  it  is  this  image  of  €k>d  which  makes  the 
centre,  the  sun  itself  of  the  Gospel  The  joumeyinga^  teachings,  miracles,  and 
aofTeringa  of  Christ,  all  had  their  use  in  bringing  out  this  image,  or,  what  is  the 
same,  in  making  conspicuous  the  character  and  feelings  of  God,  both  toward  sinners 
and  toward  sin.  And  here  is  the  power  of  Christ — ^it  is  what  of  God's  beauty,  love, 
truth,  and  justioe  shines  through  Him.  It  is  the  influence  which  flows  uncon- 
Bdonaly  and  spontaneously  out  of  Christ,  as  the  fiiend  of  man,  the  light  of  the  world, 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  made  visible.  And  some  have  gone  so  &r  as  to  cox^ecture 
that  God  made  the  human  pezson,  origmally,  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  the  organ 
or  vehicle  by  which  He  might  reveal  His  communicable  attributes  to  other  worlds. 
Christ,  they  believe,  came  to  inhabit  this  organ,  that  He  might  execute  a  purpose 
flo  sablime.  The  human  person  is  constituted,  they  say,  to  be  a  minor  of  God  * 
and  God,  being  imaged  in  that  mirror,  as  in  Christ,  is  held  up  to  the  view  of  this 
and  other  worlds.  It  certainly  is  to  the  view  of  this ;  and  if  the  divine  nature  can 
Tjse  this  organ  so  effectively  to  express  itself  unto  us,  if  it  can  bring  itself  through 
the  looks,  tones,  motions,  and  conduct  of  a  human  person,  more  close  to  our  sympa- 
thies than  by  any  other  means,  how  can  we  think  that  an  organ  so  communicative 
inhabited  by  ns,  is  not  always  breathing  our  spirit  and  transferring  our  image  in- 
•enably  toothers? 

"I  have  protracted  the  argument  on  this  subject  beyond  what  I  could  have 
'inahed,  but  I  can  not  dismiss  it  without  suggesting  a  few  thoughts  neoessaiy  to 
its  complete  practical  effect 

"  One  very  obvious  and  serious  inference  from  it^  and  the  first  which  I  will  name 
ia.  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  in  this  world  and  escape  Mponsibilitj.  It  is  not 
they  alone,  as  you  have  seen,  who  are  trying  purposely  to  convert  or  corrupt 
others,  who  exert  an  influence  *  you  can  not  live  without  exerting  ix^uenoe.    The 
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doors  of  jour  soul  are  open  on  othera^  and  theirs  on  yon.    Ton  inhabit  a  boase 
\7hich  is  well-nigh  transparent ;   and  what  jou  are  within,  you  are  ever  showing 
yourself  to  be  without,  by  signs  that  have  no  ambiguous  expression.    If  you  had 
the  seeds  of  a  pestilence  in  your  body,  you  would  not  have  a  more  active  contagion 
than  you  have  in  your  tempers,  tastes,  and  principles.    Simply  to  be  in  this  world, 
whatever  you  are,  is  to  exert  an  influence— an  influence,  too,  compared  with  which 
mere  language  and  persuasion  are  feeble.    You  say  tliat  you  mean  well ;  at  least, 
you  think  you  mean  to  injure  no  one.    Do  you  injure  no  one  ?    Is  your  example 
harmless?    Is  it  ever  on  the  side  of  God  and  duty?    You  can  not  reasonably 
doubt  that  others  are  continually  receiving  impressions  from  your  character.    As 
little  can  you  doubt  that  you  must  answer  for  these  impressions.    If  the  influence 
you  exert  is  unconscioudy  exerted,  then  it  is  only  the  most  sincere,  the  truest 
expression  of  your  character.    And  for  what  can  you  be  held  responsible  if  not  for 
this  ?    Do  not  deceive  yourselves  in  the  thought  that  you  are,  at  least,  doing  no 
ii^ury,  and  are,  therefore,  living  without  responsibility;  first  make  it  sure  that  you 
are  not  every  hour  infusing  moral  death  insensibly  into  your  children,  wives,  hus- 
bands, friends,  and  acquaintances.    By  a  mere  look  or  glanoe,  not  unlikely,  you  aro 
conveying  the  influence  that  shall  turn  the  scale  of  some  one^s  immortality.    Dis- 
miss, therefore,  the  thought  that  you  are  living  without  responsibility;  that  is  im- 
possible.   Better  is  it  frankly  to  admit  the  truth ;  and  if  you  will  risk  the  influence 
of  a  character  unsanctifled  by  duty  and  religion,  prepare  to  meet  your  reckoning 
manfully,  and  receive  the  just  recompense  of  reward.*' 

Tlie  Reverend  John  Caird,  who  comes  next  in  order,  is 
comparatively  a  young  man.  Bom  in  Greenock,  and  attached 
to  the  National  Church  of  Scotland,  (the  old  "Moderate" 
Kirk,  from  which  Chalmers,  Candlish,  and  Guthrie  seceded,) 
he  was  ordained  in  184:5,  and  is  now  not  much  over  thirty 
years  of  age.  Almost  immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  at- 
tracted attention  and  preferment.  His  first  parish  was  at 
Edinburgh,  where  his  comprehensiveness  of  intellect;  his 
clear,  simple,  terse  style ;  and  more  particularly,  his  fine  meta- 
physical and  psychological  perceptions,  which  he  used  with 
great  effect  in  the  enforcement  of  Scripture  doctrine,  drew 
before  him  some  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  Scotch  metropo- 
lis. He  now  officiates  as  minister  of  the  Park  Church, 
Glasgow. 

But  Mr.  Caird's  present  extra-parochial  popularity  is  to  be 
attributed  to  what  would  be  commonly  called  an  "  accident" 
Ho  had  prepared,  and  had  preached  on  several  ordinary  occa- 
sions of  pulpit  duty,  a  sermon  on  "  Religion  in  Common  Life." 
Occupying  the  same  general  ground  as  Melville's  sermon  on 
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"  Paul  the  Tent-maker,"  it  went  beyond  that  celebrated  pro- 
daction  in  denooncing  asceticism ;  in  proclaiming  the  sacred- 
ness  of  labor ;  and  in  pressing  the  truth  that  the  work-shop 
and  the  study  may,  equally  with  the  sanctuary,  be  made  the 
altar  of  prayer.  To  this  was  added  the  more  questionable  po- 
sition that  ''  religion  consists  not  so  much  in  doing  spiritual  or 
sacred  acts,  as  in  doing  secular  acts  from  a  sacred  or  spiritnal 
motive."  Tliese  points  were  vindicated  with  masterly  power, 
bat  at  the  same  time  were  left,  we  can  not  but  think,  without 
a  due  enforcement  of  that  tremendous  proposition  which  the 
subject  so  naturally  leads  to :  What  excuse  have  ye,  O  hek  of 

BUSINESS,  IN  neglecting  ChKIST,  WHEN  YOUB  NATURE  IS  80  CON- 
8T1TUTKD  THAT  TmS  BUSINESS  IS  THE  PLATFOBM  He  HAS  ERECTED  AS 
THAT  ON  WHICH  TE  MAY  BEST  MEET  HiM? 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  Queen  and  her  family  being 
on  a  visit,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  to  her  Scotch  residence, 
attended  a  church  where  Mr.  Caird  was  the  preacher.  He 
repeated  there  the  sermon  we  have  jnst  noticed,  and  which 
at  its  former  deliveries,  had  given  rise  to  no  very  remarkable 
celebrity.  But  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were  charmed. 
The  latter  is  well  known  to  sympathize  with  German  latitu- 
dinarians,  and  the  former,  whatever  may  be  her  personal 
views,  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  governmental  approval 
to  a  system  so  satisfactory  in  an  industrial  light  as  that  which 
Mr.  Caird  promulgated.  No  monastic  waste  of  energy  here — 
no  pietistic  or  mystical  simmering  away  of  the  juices  of  the 
heart  and  softening  of  the  muscles  I  The  manuscript  was  read 
by  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  aloud  in  their  family ;  and  of 
course  was  read,  or  at  least  claimed  to  have  been  read,  by  the 
whole  court.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  a  short  time  before 
told  the  Scotch  Assembly,  in  answer  to  a  request  that  he  would 
appoint  a  fast-day  to  keep  off  the  cholera,  that  they  had  better 
keep  their  streets  clean,  was  delighted  at  receiving  from  a 
Scotch  pulpit  something  that  he  might  cite  as  looking  in  the 
same  direction.  The  Times  itself,  the  great  organ  of  English 
business,  thundered  forth  its  approval,  and  followed  up  the 
edict  by  issuing  the  sermon  in  a  broadside.  Tlien  came  a 
series  of  editions,  great  and  small,  plain  and  gilt,  adapted  to. 
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the  boudoir,  so  as  to  teach  the  elegant  to  work  when  at  their 
prayers,  and  adapted  to  the  factory,  so  as  to  teach  the  laborer 
to  pray  when  at  his  work.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
were  sold.  Five  or  six  thousand  dollars  of  copy-money  were 
received ;  a  sum,  however,  which  was  devoted  by  the  author 
to  the  endowment  of  a  female  industrial  school. 

Tlie  sermon  on  "  Eeligion  in  Common  Life,"  was  followed 
a  few  months  since  by  a  collection  of  eleven  which  are  now 
before  us.  Of  these,  four  are  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion ;  and  the  best  we  can  say  of  them  is,  that  thej 
are  fair  expositions  of  the  arguments  they  undertake  to  unfold, 
remarkable  more  for  perspicuity  and  felicity  of  statement,  than 
for  force.  It  is  otherwise  when  we  approach  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  Mr.  Caird's  particular  forte,  that  is,  psychological 
analogy  and  illustration.  As  an  example  of  this,  observe  the 
power  with  which,  in  the  following  passage,  the  self-ignorance 
of  the  sinner  is  explained  on  the  ground  of  *'  the  slow  and 
gradual  way  in  which,  in  most  cases,  sinful  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions are  acquired :" 

"  Apart  from  any  other  consideratioiii  there  is  something  in  the  mere  &ct  of  the 
gradual  and  insidious  way  in  which  changes  of  character  generally  take  place, 
that  tends  to  blind  men  to  their  own  defecta  For  every  one  knows  how  unoon- 
scious  we  often  are  of  changes  that  occur  by  minute  and  slow  degrees.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  transitions  fVom  one  season  of  the  year  to  another  were  more  sudden 
and  rapid,  our  attention  would  be  much  more  forcibly  arrested  by  their  occurrence 
than  it  now  is.  But  because  we  are  not  plunged  flrom  mid-summer  into  winter — 
because,  in  the  declining  year,  one  day  is  so  like  the  day  that  preceded  it,  the  day- 
light hours  contract  so  insensibly,  the  chilly  feeling  infuses  itself  by  such  slight  in- 
creases into  the  air,  the  yellow  tint  creeps  so  gradually  over  the  foliage— because 
autumn  thus  frequently  softens  and  shades  away  into  winter  by  gradations  so  gen- 
tle, we  scarcely  perceive  while  it  is  going  on,  the  change  which  has  passed  over  the 
face  of  nature.  So,  again,  how  imperceptibly  do  life's  advancing  stages  steal  upon 
us  I  If  we  leapt  at  once  from  boyhood  into  manhood,  or  if  we  lay  down  at  night 
with  the  consciousness  of  manhood's  bloom  and  vigor,  and  waked  in  the  morning 
to  find  ourselves  gray-haired,  worn,  and  withered  old  men,  we  could  not  choose  but 
be  arrested  by  transitions  so  marked.  But  now,  because  to-day  you  are  very  much 
the  same  man  as  yesterday — ^because,  with  the  silent  growth  of  the  stature,  the 
graver  cares,  and  interests^  and  responsibilities  of  life  gather  so  graduaUy  around 
you;  and  then,  when  you  reach  the  turning-point  and  begin  to  descend,  because 
this  year  the  blood  circulates  but  a  very  little  less  freely,  and  but  a  few  more  and 
deeper  lines  are  gathering  on  the  faoe,  than  in  the  last;  because  old  associations 
are  not  suddenly  broken  np^  bnt  only  unwound  thread  by  thread,  and  old  forma 
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and  &oea  are  not  swept  away  all  at  onoe  by  some  sodden  catastrophe,  but  only 
dropped  out  of  sight  one  by  one — ^you  are  not  struck,  you  are  not  forced  to  think 
of  life's  dedine^  and  almost  unawares  you  may  not  be  far  off  from  its  dose. 

'*  Now  if  we  know  that  changes  such  as  these  in  the  natural  world  and  in  our 
own  persons  take  plaoe  imperceptibly,  may  not  this  prepare  us  to  admit,  that  ana- 
logous changes^  equally  unnoted,  because  equally  slow  and  gradual,  may  be  occur- 
ring in  our  moral  character,  in  the  state  of  our  souls  before  Qod?  And  with  many 
I  maintain  that  it  is  actually  so.  There  is  a  winter  of  the  soul,  a  spiritual  decrepi- 
tude and  death,  to  which  many  are  ad?ancing,  at  which  many  have  already  ar- 
rived, yet  all  uncoosdously,  because  by  minute  and  inappreciable  gradations." 

The  following  passage  on  the  cmtioipatednees  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings as  an  element  of  His  excessive  sorrow,  strikes  ns  as  ex- 
tremely fine : 

'*  One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is,  that  all  His  sorrowings  and  sufferings  were 
long,  ere  their  actual  occurrence,  clearly  and  fuUy  foreseen.  They  were  anticipated 
sorrows.  Every  calamity  and  affliction  that  awaited  Him  was  disdosedl!  to  Him  in 
all  its  certainty  and  severity  from  the  veiy  commencement  of  His  history,  and  the 
terrible  antidpation  of  approaching  evU  accompanied  Him  through  His  whole  ca- 
reer on  earth.  This,  obviously,  is  one  feature  of  the  mournful  history  of  Jesus,  in 
which  He  stands  alone-— one  condition  of  His  earthly  experience  which  must  have 
lent  a  bitterness  to  His  sorrows  from  which  those  of  all  other  mortal  sufferers  are 
exempt.  For  need  I  remind  you,  what  a  great  alleviation  of  the  troubles  and  ills 
of  life  it  is  that,  in  the  great  nuyority  of  cases,  they  are  unforeseen  7  In  the  ordi- 
nary arrangements  of  Providence,  a  veil  of  obscurity  hides  from  us  the  threatening 
aspect  of  approadiing  evil,  so  that  the  happiness  of  the  psssing  hour  is  not  damp* 
ened,  nor  the  severity  of  present  sorrows  increased,  by  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
the  fature.  Thus  even  the  man  on  whom  life's  calamities  and  afflictions  fall  the 
thickest,  is  permitted  to  find  in  the  very  weakness  and  ignorance  of  our  nature  a 
refuge  from  its  troubles;  for  while  memory  is  gradually  relaxing  its  hold  of  past 
evils,  hope  is  left  free  to  people  the  future  with  all  fancied  good.  May  I  not  appeal 
ibr  confirmation  of  this  to  your  own  experience  ?  There  are  few  or  none  now 
hearing  me  who  are  not  in  greater  or  less  degree  acquainted  with  grief.  Whether 
they  came  upon  you  in  the  form  of  personal  sickness  and  pain,  or  of  domestic  tri- 
als and  afflictions,  or  of  sad  and  bitter  bereavements^  or  of  disappointments  and 
reverses  of  worldly  fortune,  in  whatever  shape  they  came,  you  have  all,  I  doubt 
not  had  your  sorrows  and  troubles  in  life,  and  not  one  of  you,  but,  if  you  live 
much  longer,  will  in  all  probability  have  many  more  to  encounter  yet  But  I  be- 
seech you  to  consider  how  very  much  it  would  have  added  to  the  severity  of  any 
trial  through  which  you  have  passed,  if  you  oould  have  fully  and  certainly  foreseen 
it  long  before  it  came.  Not  to  speak  of  the  petty  vexations  and  trials  that  are 
matters  of  daily  experience^  and  the  anticipation  of  which  would  steal  away  much 
of  the  sunshine  of  life,  think  what  has  been  the  greatest  sorrow  of  your  past  ex- 
istenofv  Perhaps  there  are  not  a  few  before  me  who  can  instantly  lay  the  finger 
of  memoiy  on  that  spot,  so  black  in  the  retrospect,  where  that  dire  bereavement, 
or  that  terrible  and  crudiing  blow  of  misfortune^  fell  suddenly  upon  them.    Im- 
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agine,  then,  what  it  would  have  heen  to  hare  been  able^  for  long  jeare  and  zDontha 
before,  to  foresee  its  oertain  approach.  With  what  heart  could  you  have  entered 
into  that  enterprise^  so  enthusiastically  and  perseveringly  prosecuted,  could  you 
have  anticipated  the  disastrous  issue-— the  frustration  of  your  effortSi  and  disap- 
pointment of  your  fondest  hopes  ?  Or  when  enjoying  sweet  intercourse  with  that 
much-loved  friend,  or  looking  forward,  brimful  of  hope,  to  years  of  happiness  in 
his  society,  what  a  stem  interruption  of  your  happiness  and  your  visions  had  it 
been,  if  the  darkness  had  rolled  away  ilrom  the  future  of  your  life^  and  the  hour 
been  revealed  dose  at  hand,  when  that  loved  one  would  be  torn  from  your  side  I 
And,  need  I  add,  to  vivify  this  thought  in  your  minds,  that  as  with  the  past,  so 
shall  it  be  with  the  future  experience  of  us  all  There  are,  I  doubt  not,  more  than 
one  or  two  in  this  assembly,  happy,  light-hearted,  tranquil  it  may  be,  who^  if  they 
could  but  look  into  the  secrets  of  one  little  year  before  them,  would  find  their 
happiness  sadly  disturbed.  Whom  do  you  love  most  in  this  world  ?  In  whose 
society  and  intercourse  are  you  taking  most  delight  ?  Who  is  that  friend,  that 
brother,  or  sister,  or  husband,  or  wife,  or  child,  on  whom  your  hopes  and  affections 
are  chiefly  centered,  and  from  whom  you  would  feel  it  would  be  agony  to  part? 
What  if  the  irresistible  conviction  were  forced  upon  your  mind  that,  ere  a  few 
months  have  come  and  gone,  that  friend  will  be  by  your  side  no  more,  the  anguish 
of  separation  will  be  gone  through,  and  you  will  be  left  alone?  Or  what  if  I 
could  single  out  one,  or  another,  or  more,  among  this  auditory,  and  convey  to  them, 
by  some  mysterious  yet  irresistible  means,  the  intelligence  that  on  a  certain  day 
and  month  in  the  coming  year  they  shall  be  hunied  away  from  life  by  some  pain- 
ful and  humiliating  malady?  Alas!  with  such  a  terrible  prescience  of  evil  rest- 
ing on  our  souls,  there  would  be  fewer  light  hearts  and  happy  homes  amongst  us 
to-night  Perhaps,  these  or  similar  events  may  actually  be  in  reserve  for  some  of 
us;  but  'we  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow.'  God  has  mercifully  hid 
from  us  the  future;  and  if  such  calamities  await  us,  they  do  not  disturb  our  pre- 
sent tranquillity,  for  they  await  us  ittzAnoum." 

Following  the  order  adopted  by  us  at  the  commencement 
of  this  notice,  we  come  to  the  just-published  volume  of  ser- 
mons of  the  late  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor.  These  sermons,  the 
editors  tell  us,  were  written  during  the  period  when  Dr.  Tay- 
lor was  pastor  of  the  Centre  Church,  New-Haven,  before  his 
entrance  on  the  duties  in  the  discharge  of  which  he  so  much 
distinguished  himself  as  a  Theological  Professor  at  Yale 
College.  "Many  of  them"  (the  sermons  here  issued)  "had 
reference  to  a  state  of  deep  religious  interest  in  his  congrega- 
tion, with  which  his  ministry  was  so  frequently  blessed.  They 
were  the  productions  of  his  youth,  before  he  had  attained  the 
full  maturity  of  his  intellectual  powers ;  and  in  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  pulpit,  are  characterized  by  a  rhetorical  style  in 
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striking  contrast  with  the  precision  of  language  and  exactness 
of  statement  which  so  marked  his  lectures." 

So  speak  the  editors  ;  but  from  this  opinion  we  beg  leave  to 
dissent  Few,  among  the  thousands  who  heard  Dr.  Taylor  in 
his  matnrer  years,  but  will  have  him  brought  before  them 
in  full  life  and  power  by  the  sermons  here  collected.  That 
majestic  presence ;  that  singularly  handsome  face,  with  an  eye 
which  for  its  depth  of  lustre,  and  a  forehead  which  for  its 
dome-like  expanse,  attracted  the  attention  of  even  the  casual 
observer ;  that  benignity  and  simplicity  of  expression  which 
spoke  so  truly  for  the  real  manhood  within ;  that  voice,  so 
remarkable  for  its  rich  compass — these  features  will  be 
recalled  to  many  who  turn  over  pages  instinct  as  are  tliose 
before  us  with  thoughts  which,  uttered,  as  they  were,  from  the 
pnlpit  of  Yale  College,  left  impressions  so  vivid  and  perma- 
nent. For  here  we  have  exhibited  in  their  full  integrity  the 
mental  qualities  which  made  Dr.  Taylor  one  of  the  most 
marked  men  of  his  age,  and  with  which  his  personal  bearing 
was  so  aptly  associated.  He  was  a  man  of  almost  pure  intel- 
lect. Passion  in  the  action  and  expression  of  that  intellect 
there  undoubtedly  was ;  but  it  was  a  passion  that  caught  up 
in  its  eddies  neither  the  flowers  of  fancy  nor  the  smoke  of 
prejudice.  It  was  a  strong  and  vehement  but  steady  current 
of  the  upper  air,  touching  only  those  who  rose  to  the  high 
region  it  traversed.  In  all  the  pages  before  us  we  can  dis- 
cover no  appeal  to  any  sensibility,  except  perhaps  that  of 
terror.  No  metaphor  colors  the  surface  of  the  argument. 
No  episodes  impede  its  course.  It  is  all  vehement  reasoning, 
engendering  heat,  it  is  true,  and  sometimes  bursting  into 
flame,  but  only  in  the  same  way  that  the  hardest  and  most 
closely  wrought  chain,  in  the  very  rapidity  of  its  action,  will 
strike  a  fire  which  a  softer  substance  would  fail  to  excite. 

One  other  peculiarity  in  these  remarkable  productions  wo 
may  pause  to  notice.  It  is  the  almost  merciless  rigor  of  the 
appeal  to  that  very  element  in  the  hearer  which  the  preacher 
exhibits  in  such  unmasked  and  tremendous  force.  It  is  the 
reason  of  the  Divine,  naked,  and  with  its  unsheathed  sword, 
claiming  justice  from  the  reason  of  the  human.    Then  again 
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it  is  the  reason  of  the  Divine  doing  execution  on  the  reason 
of  the  human.  Tliere  is  a  sublime  power  in  the  \ray  in  which 
this  is  represented,  that  reminds  ns  of  the  finest  sermons  of 
Whitefield.  All  subterfuges  are  torn  away.  The  sinner's  im- 
potent arm,  lifted  to  parry  the  Divine  blow,  is  struck  down. 
!N^o  palliatives,  such  as  we  hear  from  more  polite  and  obsequious 
pulpits,  are  first  administered.  The  chloroform  of  moderatism — 
the  announcement, "  After  all,  you  may  perhaps  save  yourself" 
^-'^  Ood  ismerciftd,  and  the  disease  is  not  so  bad" — the  distrac* 
tivesof  mere  rhetorical  embellishments-r-arenot  applied  by  this 
stem  but  just  physician  of  the  soul.  On  the  contrary,  he  says, 
"  You  must  bear  the  knife,  and  you  must  bear  it  with  the  full 
and  acute  consciousness  of  all  your  present  powers.  You  must 
not  only  have  this  vile  heart  lacerated,  broken,  crushed,  but 
you  must  feel  that  this  is  being  done.  For  until  this  death  to 
sin  is  thus  experienced,  there  can  not  be  life  to  live." 

Of  Dr.  Taylor's  theological  peculiarities  the  sermons  before 
us  give  few  traces.  One  only,  that  on  the  "  Sinner's  Duty  to 
make  himself  a  New  Heart,"  is  to  any  considerable  extent 
obnoxious  to  this  criticism.  The  title  alone  of  this  sermon 
will  bring  before  some  of  our  readers  many  reminiscences. 
Dr.  Taylor^  during  the  last  half  of  his  life,  was  a  theological 
professor  at  the  New-Haven  Seminary,  an  institution  supposed 
to  hold  "  Nevf^  Light  views,  and  to  advocate  progressive  mea- 
sures. Dr.  Tyler  was  at  the  same  time  a  theological  professor 
at  the  East- Windsor  Seminary  in  Connecticut,  a  sort  of  oppo- 
sition institution,  holding  ^'  Old^^  Light  views,  and  advocating 
conservative  measures.  A  lively  and  continuous  controversy, 
rarely  smoothed  by  snatches  of  calm,  sprang  up  between  the 
two  professors.  The  main  points  of  doctrine  as  to  which  they 
differed,  were  the  extent  of  imputation,  and  that  of  the  moral 
ability  of  the  sinner  for  self-renovation.  As  it  so  happens 
generally,  however,  when  we  come  to  read  Dr.  Taylor's 
sermon  on  tliis  latter  point,  we  find  very  little  in  it  of  those 
peculiarities  which  in  his  leUera  caused  so  much  controversy. 
From  this  sermon  we  now  make  a  single  extract : 

"  6.  The  duty-  of  the  Binner  to  make  himself  a  new  heart  is  to  be  regarded  by  him 
as  a  practicable  duty. 
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*'  Many  soppoae  otherwise.  At  least  they  suppose  that  OTOiy  attempt  at  its  pre- 
sent performance  is  nugatory  and  yain,  and  that  they  have  only  to  wait  till  God 
interposes,  and  by  His  grace  constrains  them  to  give  Him  their  hearts.  My  hearers, 
there  is  not  a  more  fatal  mistake  than  this ;  nor  one  more  absolutely  groundless. 
Fatal,  because  so  long  as  you  act  under  it.  nothing  will  be  done  to  any  purpose  In 
the  work  of  oonveraion.  Give  God  your  heart,  while  you  regard  every  attempt  to 
do  it  as  hopeless  as  the  creation  of  a  world  I  Never.  Under  this  persuasion,  it  is 
as  certain  that  you  perish,  under  the  wrath  of  God,  as  that  there  is  a  God.  If  the 
time  never  comes  in  which  you  believe  that  you  may  give  God  your  heart,  you  will 
never  try  to  give  Him  your  heart;  and  if  you  never  try  to  give  Him  your  heart, 
Tou  will  never  do  it,  even  through  His  graoe,  but  will  only  resist  His  Spirit  till  you 
<i^e.  Cherish  this  persuasion,  then,  that  this  duty  can  not  and  will  not  now  be 
be  done,  even  if  you  attempt  it,  and  surely  as  there  is  a  hell,  you  are  the  victim  of 
its  woes. 

"Bat  the  persuasion  is  groundless.   Look  at  the  commands  of  God— think  of  His 
caDsi  His  entreaties,  His  expostulations^  His  promises,  His  threatenings,  His  beseech- 
ing tendemesS)  His  overflowing  compassion  and  grace  I    Is  not  all  this  designed  to 
make  the  impression  that  whatever  God  calls  upon  you  to  do,  may  he  done  ?    Do 
yoQ  say,  It  never  vnll  be  done  without  His  grace  7  True.  But  it  may  be  done  through 
His  grace.    Tes,  yes ;  oh  1  yes,  fellow-sinner,  through  the  grace  of  God  it  may  he 
done.    It  may  be  done  wno — ^now,  as  well  as  at  any  future  moment  of  your  life. 
iTov,  now,  now,  fellow-sinner,  you  may  give  your  heart  to  God,  and  become  an  heir 
of  His  glory.    What,  so  soon  7    Yea^  now,  even  now,  through  grace  it  may  be 
done.    But,  you  say,  I  am  not  even  awakened.    Be  it  so.    Then  it  is  high  time 
yoa  were ;  and  how  long  a  time  would  it  take  you  to  become  awakened,  if  you 
knew  you  had  but  another  moment  to  live?    It  is  time  you  were  awakened.    It 
takes  no  time  for  a  sinner  falling  into  hell,  as  you  know  you  are,  to  be  awakened.  If 
70U  are  not  awakened,  it  is  your  own  fault — ^if  you  continue  unawakened  another 
moment,  it  will  be  your  own  fault.    But  you  say:  'I  have  no  evidence  that  the 
Spirit  o£  God  is  striving  with  me.'    But  you  know  that  you  are  a  siimer  against 
God,  and  momentiy  exposed  to  His  wrath,  and  is  not  this  enough  to  awaken  you  7 
Would  it  not,  in  &ct,  awaken  you,  were  you  not  determined  not  to  be  awakened? 
And  as  to  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  how  do  you  know  that  He  is  not  now  striving  with 
yon,  in  all  the  tenderness  and  grief  of  resisted  love  and  grace — ay,  striving  with 
yon  for  the  last  time  ?    How  do  you  know  that  it  is  not  so^  and  that  the  reason 
that  you  are  not  awakened  is,  that  you  are  resisting  and  grieving  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  the  last  time?    Do  you  not  now  clearly  see  and  understand  your  duty?    Do 
yon  not  &el  the  firm  grasp  of  obligation  on  your  conscience— every  consideration 
of  right,  and  reason,  and  duty,  pressing  you  to  obey  the  living  God  ?    And  how  do 
yon  know  that  this  is  not  the  Spiiit  of  God  striving  to  bring  you  to  instant  repent- 
ance, and  that  you  are  not  even  now  resisting  and  grieving  Him  for  the  last  time  ? 
^resisting,  and  resisting  for  the  last  time,  an  influence  that  would  result  in  your 
instant  convermon,  if  you  were  not  resisting  it  ?   How  do  you  know  that  you  are  not 
thna  breaking  away  from  these  arms  of  everlasting  love  for  the  last  time— -struggling 
to  escape  from  the  embrace  of  omnipotent  love  and  mercy,  that  you  may  plunge  into 
hell?    Ay,  thus— thus  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  last  time  l" 
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The  classification  adopted  by  us  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  brings  us  to  those  of  the  sermons  before  ns  which  are 
addressed  rather  to  the  emotional  than  the  intellectual.  First 
in  these  let  us  take  Dr.  Candlish's  "  Life  in  a  Kisen  Saviour." 

Dr.  Candlish  was  bom  about  1800,  and  spent  the  earlier 
years  of  his  ministry  in  a  small  manse  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
In  the  troubled  times  which  led  to  the  schism  in  the  Scotch 
establishment,  his  talents,  his  vehemence  and  purity  of  charac- 
ter,'his  fine  pulpit  accomplishments,  placed  him  by  the  side  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Guthrie.  In  1843,  when  the  secession 
finally  took  place,  a  church  of  great  splendor,  St.  George's 
free  church,  was  built  for  him  at  Glasgow.  There  he  now 
ofiiciates  to  one,  not  only  of  the  most  wealthy  and  refined,  but 
of  the  most  liberal  and  efiicient  congregations  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Candlish's 
earlier  sermons,  those  recently  published  by  him  are  mainly 
remarkable  for  expository  fidelity  coupled  with  hortatory 
point.  No  sermons  of  recent  publication  are  so  closely  exo- 
getical.  It  is  this,  in  connection  with  the  charms  of  a  style 
remarkably  perspicuous  and  felicitous  in  illustration,  that  pe- 
culiarly adapts  them  for  family  and  lay  reading.  The  main 
exception  we  have  to  make  to  them  is  the  occasional  introduc- 
tion—  though  always  with  a  striking  hortatory  power — of  a 
strained  and  non^'Uatural  interpretation. 

The  volume  now  before  us  consists  of  a  series  of  twenty-one 
discourses  on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  chapter  associated  among  us  with  so  many 
solemn  recollections,  by  being  part  of  our  burial-service.  The 
author  limits  hi;nself  to  that  single  view  of  the  resurrection 
which  involves  "its  bearing  on  the  believer's  spiritual  and 
eternal  life."  In  what  way  the  work  is  done  may  be  seen  by 
a  single  passage,  which  we  select  as  exhibiting  not  only  Dr. 
Candlish's  peculiarities  as  a  preacher,  but  as  indicating  what 
we  consider  to  be  his  error  as  an  expositor,  a  fondness  for  a 
forced  exegesis: 

*'  There  is,  therefore,  no  real  inconsiatency  betw^een  the  Apostle  sajmg,  '  Flesh  and 
blood  can  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,*  and  the  risen  Lord  saying:  *I  have 
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flesh  and  bones.'  The  two  ezpresBioDS  are  qnite  distincL'.  The  first,  flesh  and 
blood,  denotes  the  human  bodUy  Dature,  liable  to  dissolution  and  decay.  The 
other,  flesh  and  bones^  points  rather  to  its  higher  spiritual  deyolopment  in  a  structure 
hsmng  extensbn  and  form — bones  and  flesh  of  some  sort — but  not  necessarily  of  a 
sort  resolvable  into  dust,  and  perishable.  And  when  the  Lord  used  that  phrase  to 
iudicato  His  resumed  corporeity,  purposely  avoiding  the  former,  he  may  be  under- 
stood as  addreesiog  to  His  disciples  an  affecting  appeal  ^ 

"  Yoa  thought  that  I  was  gone,  and  that  you  were  never  to  see  me  mofo  in  the 
flesh.  Now,  when  I  appear,  you  take  me  for  a  spirit,  from  whose  approach  you 
shrink  aa  frcHU  a  strange  and  alarming  phantom.  But  I  have  not  left  you,  nor 
have  I  taken  or  received  a  nature  in  which  you  can  claim  no  affinity  to  me,  aud 
have  no  imion  and  communion  with  m&  My  manhood  is  stUl  such,  that  in  respect 
of  It  I  may  be  your  kinsmau,  and  you  may  be  to  me  what  Eve  was  to  Adam, 
'  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh.*  True,  you  may  not  retain  me  in  the 
body  here ;  I  can  not  welcome  your  embraces^  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  so- 
journer among  you ;  '  I  go  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your 
God.*  But  I  go  possessed  of  a  bodOy  fi'ame  in  which  I  am  still  one  with  you,  and 
jou  arc  still  one  with  me.  We  are  one^  as  husband  and  wife  are  one,  or  as  breth- 
ren in  the  flesh  are  one.  I  claim  to  be  still  one  of  you ;  of  the  same  body  and  the 
same  fiunily  with  you ;  and  I  would  have  you  look  upon  yourselves  as  still  one 
with  me,  of  the  same  body  and  the  same  family  with  me;  *  members  of  my  body, 
of  my  flesh,  and  of  my  bones.' 

"*  We  surely  can  not  altogether  err  in  regarding  our  Lord's  remarkable  language, 
especially  interpreted  by  the  scriptural  usage,  as  designed  to  teach  some  such  lesson 
as  this,  ultimately  at  least,  if  not  immediately,  to  the  apostles  and  to  us.  At  all 
events,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  no  contradiction  of  the  statement  that '  flesh  and  blood 
can  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption.' 
"  That  statement  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Apostle  rests  the  assurance  that  our 
bodies  must  and  shall  undeigo  such  a  change  as  is  needfu\  for  removing  the  dis- 
qoalifications  under  which  they  now  labor.  *  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  in- 
comptton,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.'  It  must  be  so,  for  otherwise 
we  could  not  enter  heaven  in  the  body.  It  shall  be  so,  for  we  are  to  enter  heaven 
io  the  body.  '  So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  pat  on  incorruptlon,  and  this 
mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that 
is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victoiy.' 

^  What  the  change  is  to  be,  and  how  it  is  to  be  effected,  it  is  needless  to  inquire 
particularly.  Enough  has  been  said  already  on  that  sullcct  It  may  be  more 
profitable  to  notice  some  lessons  which  it  suggests. 

"  II.  By  an  irresistible  argument,  a  fortiorij  it  bars  the  door  against  whatever  is  un- 
holj,  impure,  sensual,  or  vile.  If  oven  physical  corruptibility  is  inadmissible  there, 
what  shall  we  say  of  moral  defilement  ?  Is  the  body  better  than  the  spirit  ?  Does 
God  care  more  for  that  material  frame  of  yours^  which  at  the  best,  and  however  per- 
fected, can  be  but  the  house  or  tabernacle  for  that  spiritual  part  of  you  which  allies 
70a  to  His  own  divinity— does  He  care  more  for  that,  than  for  the  spiritual  part 
itself?  If  you  can  not  pass  into  these  realms  of  light  and  glory  with  a  body  cor- 
ruptible and  mortal,  how  think  you  that  you  can  reach  them  with  mind,  hearty  and 
soul  polluted  and  unclean  ? 
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"  0  ye  workers  of  iniquity,  je  who  openly  practifle  or  secretly  lore  ain  —  ye 
who,  whether  outwardly  in  your  conduct  or  inwardly  in  your  affections  and 
thoughts,  walk  after  your  own  lusts  —ye  whose  imagination  is  still  evil  1  how  can 
ye  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  even  sinless  flesh  and  blood  can  not  inherit  it? 

"  Think  of  the  far  different  doom  awaitmg  you.  You  as  well  as  the  righteous 
aurrive  death.  For  you,  as  well  as  for  them,  there  is  a  lesuirection.  But  in  the 
Lord's  own  awful  words,  it  is  a  resorrection  of  damnation  I  Your  bodies,  as  well 
as  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  will  undergo  a  change  then ;  a  change  that  will 
make  them  as  indestructible  as  your  immortal^  spirits  are.  Oh  1  what  will  it  be  for 
you  to  meet  your  Grod  on  that  resurrection  day  I  '  unjust  stUl  and  filthy  still  T  fur- 
nished with  bodies  of  fearfully  enhanced  power  lor  evil,  and  intensified  sensibility 
to  pain  I  What  will  it  be  for  you  to  reap  in  such  bodies  an  hundred-fold,  ten  hun- 
dred-fold, the  bitter,  bitter  fruits  of  your  sowing  to  the  fiesh  now  ?  And  these 
bodies,  ah  I  they  are  made  to  last  forever.  The  worm  that  dieth  not  will  neyer 
eat  them  away.  The  fire  that  is  not  quenched  will  never  consume  them.  That 
tremendous  sacrifice  of  righteous  retribution  is  salted  with  salt  for  its  endless  pre- 
servation 1  0  ye  workers  of  iniquity !  have  you  no  knowledge  7  Will  you  not  be 
moved  to  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  an  eternity  like  that  ?" 

Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  is  too  well  known  in  this  country  to 
make  it  necessary  for  ns  to  say  more  than  that  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters, as  well  as  a  philosophical  theologian,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  those  whom  we  have  ranged  un- 
der our  first  general  classification.  It  is  as  a  preaoheTj  how- 
ever, that  we  propose  more  particularly  to  consider  him ;  and 
at  present  we  will  notice  but  a  single  feature  in  this  connection, 
and  that  is  his  pathos  as  an  expositor,  more  particularly  in 
connection  with  our  Lord's  passion.  Those  who  have  read  his 
treatise  on  consolation,  will  agree  with  us  when  we  say  that  no 
modern  writer  touches  with  such  pathetic  power  these  master- 
chords  of  comfort  and  solace.  There  is  with  him  a  deep  and 
thoughtful  appreciation  of  some  of  the  less  conspicuous  features 
in  our  blessed  Lord,  such,  for  instance,  as  His  unobtrusive 
vigils  and  prayers,  the  silence  and  sadness  of  His  love  to  men, 
the  profound  dignity  of  His  humility,  the  pervasiveness  and 
yet  the  unheralded  quiet  of  his  sympathy.  Take  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  quality,  the  following  passage  from  one  of  the  ser- 
mons before  us : 

"  This  relation,  then,  of  friendship,  is  sustained  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  His  people. 
His  whole  life  was  a  series  of  blessed  fiiendships.  There  are  no  pictures  of  attach- 
ment like  those  of  Bethany  and  the  upper  chamber.  The  twelve,  the  seventy,  the 
holy  women  who  companied  with  Him,  the  thousands  of  less  distinguished  disciples 
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ftD  stood  to  Him  in  the  relatioii  of  ftiend&  It  was  not  merely  John,  who  reclined 
on  Hie  boeom,  or  James  and  CephaB^  who  shared  His  more  sacred  retirements,  or 
Lazaros,  whom  He  loved,  or  Mary  and  Martha,  who  ministered  to  Him ;  but  all 
who  hearkened  to  His  words  and  songht  His  companionship.  He  was  so  unlike  us 
who  preach  His  gospel  in  degenerate  times,  that  He  associated  visibly  and  at  the 
haoqueks  of  the  Phariwiic  great^  with  persons  who  had  lost  their  character,  and  was 
designated  as  the  firiend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  To  every  diversity  of  people  He 
showed  Himself  accessible ;  as  indeed  He  is  still  the  most  accessible  being  in  the 
universe.  The  most  abject  offender  against  purity  felt  reassured  by  His  forgiving 
rebuke,  and  the  very  leper,  cast  out  of  human  habitations,  and  the  demoniac  haunt- 
bg  tombs  and  charnel-houses,  ventured  to  accost  Him.  How  much  more  near,  and 
ddicate,  and  solemn,  and  rapturous  must  have  been  the  interviews  with  His  chief 
disdplee^  in  those  days  on  the  mountain,  and  on  the  plain,  when  thousands  swarmed 
ferth  from  tity  and  village,  and  spreading  themselves  on  the  green  grassy  were  fed 
by  His  wonder-working  bounty,  and  His  yet  more  marvellous  words ;  those  voyages 
on  the  little  lake ;  those  nightly  gatherings  on  Sabbath  evenings,  when  the  syna- 
gogne  was  out,  and  the  sun  was  gohig  down,  and  they  came  flocking,  with  wives 
and  children,  to  the  house  where  He  was  guest,  and  spread  their  sick  and  dyii^ 
on  the  earth  at  His  feet ;  those  evenings  during  the  high  festivals,  when,  as  we 
know,  he  did  not  tarry  in  the  great  city,  but  pursued  His  quiet  path  among  olives, 
acrooi  the  ravine  of  Kedron,  and  up  the  ascent  of  Olivet,  to  Bethany,  and  probably 
to  the  house  of  Lasams;  those  walks  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
la  which,  accompanied  by  eager  groups,  He  discoursed  of  divine  counsels,  and  things 
of  the  kingdom.  In  all  these  conjunctures,  we  behold  Him  the  friend,  in  every 
lofty  and  every  tender  acceptation  of  that  pregnant  word.  All  who  accepted  Him 
were  His  fiiends.  He  admitted  them  to  the  title;  He  treated  them  as  such.  And 
now  that,  in  His  human  nature,  He  is  no  more  on  earth,  He  just  as  really  sustains 
the  same  relation  to  all  who  truly  believe  On  Him  and  partake  of  His  spirit  It  is 
this  sacred  alliance  which  is  brought  prominently  forward  in  these  discourses  of  the 
first  communion  season." 

Dr.  GuTHHiE,  with  whom  we  must  close,  is  the  most  popular 
of  living  Scotch  preachers.  He  was  born  in  1803,  and  after 
having  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin, 
studied  medicine  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  the 
better  to  assist  the  poor  in  his  parochial  ministrations.  His 
first  parish  was  Arbirlot,  in  Brechin,  from  whence  he  passed 
to  the  church  of  old  Grey  Friars,  in  Edinburgh.  In  1840,  a 
new  church,  St  John's,  was  built  for  his  use  in  that  city ;  and 
there  an  enormous  congregation,  including  over  one  thousand 
communicants,  was  soon  collected.  The  evangelical  move- 
ment which  soon  after,  on  the  non-intrusion  question,  rent 
asunder  the  Church,  found  him  one  of  its  most  ardent  champi- 
ons.   Nor  is  this  all :  he  has  followed  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  ad- 
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vocacy  of  those  large-hearted  reforms  which  made  that  great 
divine  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  philanthropists  as  he  was 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  evangelists. 

Dr.  Guthrie's  works,  so  far  as  their  circulation  in  this  coun- 
try is  concerned,  are  confined  to  three  distinct  collections  of 
sermons,  the  first  called  the  "  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,"  the  second, 
"  The  City  :  its  Sins  and  Sorrows,"  and  the  third,  the  "  Inherit- 
ance of  the  Saints."  They  all  exhibit  the  same  marked  cha- 
racteristics. There  is  no  evidence  of  logical  precision,  of  philo- 
sophical breadth,  or  of  metaphysical  acuteness.  We  see  no- 
thing of  that  psychological  power  which  surprises  us  so  much 
with  Mr.  Caird,  or  of  that  intellectual  boldness  and  energy 
which  bind  our  attention  so  closely  to  Dr.  Bushnell.  There 
are  few  graces  of  style,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  sentences  and 
the  regard  for  rhythm  are  concerned.  There  is  no  delicacy  or 
originality  of  exegesis.  But  there  are  qualities  which,  for 
practical  purposes,  more  than  compensate  for  the  want  of  these. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  unction.  And  then,  in  subordina- 
tion to  this,  there  is  much  dramatic  power  of  structure,  and  the 
most  extraordinary  opulence  of  illustration. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  latter  quality,  without  the  two 
former,  is  of  but  little  avail.  The  "luminaries  of  an  oration" 
have  been  likened  by  Quintilian  to  "  so  many  eyes  planted  in 
eloquence."  They  are  very  well  in  their  place,  but  if  scattered 
every  where,  would  be  always  obstructing  other  members,  and 
being  obstructed  themselves.  Unless  illustrations  be  subordi- 
nated, and  perceived  to  be  subordinated  to  the  grand  object 
and  purpose  of  the  whole,  they  are  like  the  monstrous  birds 
that  perch  on  mammoth  twigs  in  front  of  a  Chinese  picture — 
they  destroy  the  perspective  of  the  whole,  while  they  fatigue 
the  eye  in  Uiemselves.  This  danger  we  can  not  but  feel  to  be 
always  eminent  with  Dr.  Guthrie.  Yery  often  he  dashee 
against  us  in  the  first  sentence,  upon  a  metaphor  or  allegory, 
and  when  he  dismounts,  it  is  only  to  mount  upon  a  new  one, 
fresh  from  the  stud  which  his  imagination  keeps  in  such  boun- 
tiful profusion.  Figures  of  all  kinds  he  has  in  equal  readiness. 
Sometimes  the  sinner,  with  his  foot  caught  in  the  crevice  of 
a  rock,  is  about  to  be  submerged  in  the  rising  tide.    Some- 
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times  a  shriek  is  heard  from  a  sinking  ship,  and  a  poor  starved 
sailor  claims  onr  aid.  Sometimes  the  cottage  of  death  is 
opened,  and  one  who  has  herself  suffered  many  sore  afflictions, 
comforts  another  just  stricken  down  by  a  single  blow,  by  the 
words :  ^'  You  have  one  empty  little  pair  of  shoes  to  look  on — I 
have  ««9."  Anecdotes,  allegories,  parables,  follow  and  even 
jostle  each  other  in  a  hurried  crowd,  each  itself  dressed  in  its 
own  embroidered  robe  of  sub-metaphors  and  similes.  It  is 
in  the  fact  that  they  do  come  in  a  crowd,  and  flit  so  hurriedly 
past  ns,  that  resides  their  saving  force.  Were  they  to  come 
in  one  by  one,  and  courtesy  before  us  in  a  complaisant  self- 
seclusion,  as  if  saying,  "  Look  and  see  how  fine  I  am,"  we 
soon  would  cease  to  look  on  them  at  all.  But  they  sweep  by 
us,  bent  on  the  errand  with  which  piety  as  well  as  genius  in- 
spires them,  with  such  phantom-like  energy  and  haste,  as  to 
impress  us  with  an  almost  awful  sense  of  the  importance  of 
their  mission.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  spectres  of  all  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  as  if  all  the  illusions  and  phenomena 
of  the  intellect  itself,  were  thus  in  almost  endless  procession 
uniting  in  the  great  call  to  us  to  awake  from  bondage  and  join 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
in  tlie  effulgence,  but  in  the  thraldom  of  his  imagery  that  the 
power  of  Dr.  Guthrie  consists.  "  Tnie  eloquence,"  says  Pas- 
cal, "  is  the  contempt  of  eloquence."  But  it  requires  elo- 
quence to  show  this  contempt. 

We  must  now  close  with  giving  one  or  two  extracts  from 
Dr.  Guthrie's  sermons  on  the  "  City :  its  Sins  and  Sorrows." 
Our  only  regret  is  that  our  limits  require  us  to  close  our  ex- 
tracts at  this  point 

"Second,  the  highest  piety  ifl  developed  in  cities.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
most  active  tradesmen,  the  moat  yigorous  laborers,  the  most  intelligent  artisans^ 
the  most  enterprising  merchants,  are  to  be  found  in  cities.  And  i(  jost  as  in  those 
ooantriee  where  tropical  suns  and  the  same  skies  ripen  the  sweetest  fruits  and 
deadliest  poisons,  you  find  in  the  city  the  most  daring  and  active  wickedness,  you 
find  there  also^  boldly  confronting  it,  the  most  active,  diligent,  zealous,  warm- 
heirted,  self-denying,  and  devoted  Christians.  Ko  blame  to  the  country  for  that 
Christians  are  like  soldiers— it  is  easier  fighting  in  the  regiment,  where  the  men 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  than  standing  alone  to  maintain  some  solitary  outpost. 
Christianfl^  to  use  a  familiar  figure,  are  like  coals  or  fire-brands.    They  bum  bright* 
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est  when  gathered  into  heaps ;  Christians  are  like  treeo^  they  grow  the  talleet  where 
they  stand  together;  running  no  small  chance,  like  a  solitary  tree,  of  heooming 
dwarfed,  stonted,  gnarled,  and  bark-bound,  if  they  grow  alone.  You  never  saw  a 
tall  and  tapering  mast  which,  catching  the  winds  of  heaven  in  its  out-spread  wings, 
impelled  the  gallant  ship  on  through  the  sea,  and  over  the  rolling  billows,  but  its 
home  had  been  in  the  forest ;  there  with  its  foot  planted  upo  nthe  Norwegian  rock^ 
it  grew  amid  neighboiB  that  drew  up  each  other  to  the  skies.  80  it  is  with  piety. 
The  Christian  power  that  has  moved  a  sluggish  world  on,  the  Christian  benevo- 
lence and  energy  that  have  changed  the  face  of  society,  the  Christian  zeal  that  has 
gone  forth,  burning  to  win  nations  and  kingdoms  for  Jesus,  have,  in  most  instances; 
been  bom  and  nursed  in  cities.  To  the  active  life  and  constant  intercourse  which 
belong  to  them,  reUgion  has  owed  her  highest  polish,  and  that  fteedom  from  pecu- 
liarities and  comers,  which  the  stones  of  the  sea-beach  acquire  by  being  railed 
agamst  each  other  in  the  swell  and  surf  of  daily  tides." 

"  Many  years  ago  it  was  alleged  that  in  our  own  city,  containing  a  population  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  there  were  not  fewer  than  forty 
thousand  who  bad  sunk  into  practical  heathenism.  They  kept  no  Sabbath,  they 
entered  no  house  of  God;  bells  might  have  been  mute,  pulpits  silent;  and  churches 
shut  for  them.  So  far  as  they  cared  or  were  concemed,  the  cross,  with  its  blessed 
burden,  might  never  have  stood  on  Calvary.  Jost  think  of  us;  sitting  at  ease  in 
Zlon,  with  forty  thousand  neighbors  perishing  at  our  door— but  one  here  and 
another  there,  caring  for  their  souls  I  Those  who  alleged  this,  those  who  had  gone 
below  to  sound  the  well,  and  came  up  to  report  how  the  water  was  rising,  were 
treated  as  alarmists.  The  sky  was  dear,  the  sea  was  calm,  the  ship  was  bat 
slowly  sinking,  and  so— all  fears  laughed  away — the  merry  music  struck  up  again, 
and  the  dance  went  on  upon  the  deck.  But  since  that  i>eriod  another  party  has 
stepped  in— one  not  suspected  of  &naticism  or  a  sectarian  spirit  The  government 
instituted  a  census,  and  its  results  have  established  the  ability,  and  vindicated  the 
integrity  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  sound  the  alarm.  It  is  now  proved,  that 
not  only  here^  where  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  go  to  no  church — ^not  in 
Glasgow  only,  where  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  go  to  no  church — ^not  in  Lon- 
don only,  where  more  than  ten  hundred  thousand  go  to  no  church ;  but  that  in  all 
our  Uu^  towns  there  are  to  be  found  immense,  formidable,  and  growing  masses 
over  whom  religion  has  no  hold — who  have  parted  fiom  their  anchors,  and  broken 
loose  finom  all  religious  profession.  Nor  is  that  all  The  plague  has  extended  from 
the  towns  to  the  country.  Many  raral  districts,  which  some  years  ftgo,  were  the 
homes  of  a  devout  and  decent  peasantry,  are  now  filled  with  a  mining  or  manu- 
fiicturing  population,  who  know  no  Sabbath,  read  no  Bible,  and  care  neither  for 
God  nor  man." 
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KEY.  EDWARD  C.  MoGUIRE,  D.  D.— SKETCH  OF 

HIS  LIFE  AND  LABORS, 

Teib  subject  of  this  sketch  deiserves  a  more  particular  and 
permanent  notice  than  the  usual  obituary,  if  for  no  other  con- 
sideration, because  he  was  one  of  the  small  band  honored  by 
God,  to  begin  and  lead  on  the  revival  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Yirginia.  Its  sad  prostration  has  been  so 
often  and  graphically  described,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
reproduce  the  gloomy  picture.  There  was  a  period  when  he 
who  has  been  most  signally  instrumental  in  its  resuscitation, 
seems  to  have  relinquished  the  hope.  By  the  General  Con- 
vention the  Church  in  Yirginia  was  considered  as  extinct,  and 
so  recorded  their  opinion  in  their  journal.  But  ''God's 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts."  The  soil  had  been  burnt 
over,  and  blackened,  yet  the  process  was  not  one  of  abandon- 
ment ;  it  served  to  consume  much  that  only  cumbered  the 
ground,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  breaking  up  the  fallow, 
and  scattering  the  good  seed  of  the  word,  that  tlie  earth, 
receiving  blessing  of  God,  might  drink  in  the  rain  oft  coming 
upon  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  for  those  by  whom  it  was 
dressed.  But,  for  this  new  and  productive  cultivation,  other 
laborers  were  required,  and  of  different  spirit  and  action  from 
those,  through  whose  indolence  and  irregularities  the  field  had 
become  overgrown  with  ''  thorns  and  briers,"  And  the  merci- 
ful God  did,  in  His  gracious  providence,  raise  up  and  send  forth 
the  men  for  the  work.  Among  others  who  will  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance,  the  Rev.  Edward  Charles  McGuire, 
D.D.,  can  not  soon  be  forgotten.  If  this  sketch  serve  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  his  worth,  and  the  influence 
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of  his  Bingnlarly  excellent  examplei  it  will  accomplish  a  good 
work. 

Edward  Oharles  McGoire  was  bom  in  Winchester,  Yirginiai 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1793.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William 
and  Mary  McGnire.  The  father  was  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  the  Bevolntion.  After  the  dose  of  the  war  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  law.  For  some  time  he  held  the  office  of 
C^ief  Justice  of  the  territory  of  Mississippi.  He  died  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  the  fourth  of  Kovember,  1820.  In  the  diaiy  of 
the  son,  this  dispensation  is  thus  noticed:  ^'This  is  a  most 
afflictive  erent  to  my  heart,  and  to  all  his  large  family,  who 
are  now  deprived  of  their  earthly  support  I  have  a  good 
hope  that  he  rests  in  heaven.  I  have  much  reason  to  love 
him.    He  was  to  me  a  kind  friend,  an  affectionate  father." 

Of  his  mother's  death,  which  occurred  in  Winchester  on  the 
eighth  of  June,  1821,he  makes  the  following  affectionate  record: 
^^A  day  of  sorrow  and  weeping.  Beceived  the  sad  and 
unexpected  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  dear  mother, 
when  I  was  hoping  to  hear  that  her  health  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  completely  restored,  and  that  an  expected  visit 
from  her  to  me  was  to  be  realized.  I  have,  however,  a  sweet 
consolation  in  the  assurance  of  her  complete  happiness  in 
the  presence  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  She  was  a  woman 
of  rare  excellence — the  best  woman  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  I  ever  knew.  Her  piety  was  genuine — her  conduct 
as  consistent  and  exemplary  as  that  of  any  person  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  she  had  a  fault— that  she 
was  blamable  in  any  thing,  either  towards  God  or  man,  that 
could  be  discerned  by  mortal  eyes.  She  was  to  me  (her  first- 
born) the  most  indulgent  and  affectionate  mother.  I  shall 
remember  her  whilst  I  live  with  the  warmest  gratitude  and 
sincerest  affection,  and  cherish  the  hope  of  meeting  her  in  my 
Saviour's  kingdom  as  one  of  my  dearest  and  most  precious 
privileges."  A  touching  tribute  of  filial  love  and  reverence  for 
a  devoted  Christian  mother ;  creditable  both  to  the  affection 
of  the  son,  and  the  mother's  excellence. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  privilege  of  a  truly 
pious  parentage.    The  promise  runs  ^'to  you  and  to  your 
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seed,"  aad  its  verification  is  palpable  in  every  age  of  the 
Cborch's  history.  Of  this  "  large  family,"  every  child  be- 
came a  hopeful  subject  of  divine  grace.  Three  of  the  sons, 
and  two  sons  of  the  eldest  brother,  are  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  all,  till  the  recent  death  of  that  oldest  brother,  labor- 
ing in  the  Master's  cause  in  the  Diocese  of  Yirginia.    . 

Dr.  McGuire  received  his  academic  education  in  Winches- 
ter, giving  special  attention  to  the  ancient  languages  and 
mathematics.    Having  finished  his  preparatory  studies,  he 
appears  to  have  decided  without  hesitation  in  favor  of  the 
law  as  a  profession,  and  in  1811  we  find  him  entered  as  a 
stndent  in  the  office  of  Robert  Page,  Esq.,  of  Frederick. 
Those  who  became  acquainted .  with  Mr.  McGuire,  after  he 
had  attained  maturity,  and  when  his  temperament  had  been 
sobered  by  various  afflictions,  and  chastened  by  the  influence 
of  religion,  would  scarcely  be  prepared  to  learn  that  in  early 
life  his  natural  disposition  was  gay,  with  a  large  infusion  of 
the  humorous.    For  a  good  anecdote,  well  told,  he  never  lost 
his  relish,  and  on  appropriate  occasions  would  himself  indulge 
in  amusing  narrative,  which  was  rendered  more  attractive  by 
his  own  peculiar  manner  of  relation.    This  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe,  unless  we  could  paint  his  eye,  and  imitate 
hb  utterance,  with  its  occasional  hesitances,  which  seemed  to 
be  produced  by  superabundant  fullness  with  his  subject,  and 
with  its  occasional   brief  repetitions,   which,  like  the  re- 
touchings of  an  artist,  improved  the  effect  of  his  picture. 
In  his  younger  days,  the  gayety  of  his  spirit  led  him  to  seek 
for  pleasure  in  worldly  amusement,  which,  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life,  no  one  disallowed  witii  more  decision  as  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  sobriety,  and  detrimental  to  Christian 
health.    But  tiiough  his  unrenewed  heart  felt  the  attractive- 
ness and  yielded  to  the  power  of  tiie  world,  he  was  not 
a  stranger  to  strong  religious  impressions.    This  indeed  is 
scarcely  possible  in  one  whose  childhood  had  been  blessed 
by  the  faithful  instruction  and  example  of  a  pious  parent. 
The  first  '^  religious  emotions"  which  he  remembered,  ^'  were 
felt  when  he  was  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age."    ^*  They 
were,"  he  writes,  ^  when  my  beloved  mother  was  showing  me  a 
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picture  of  the  crncifixion  of  the  Saviour,  and  was  commenting 
on  the  awful  event.  These  emotions,  however,  were  transient." 

The  emotion  subsided,  bat  the  pictorial  impression,  illus- 
trated by  the  tender  teachings  of  a  devoted  mother,  was  not 
effaced.  It  was  received  into  the  very  textnre  of  that  living, 
immortal  soul,  in  indestructible  colors.  The  exhalations  of  a 
sinful  natnre  dimmed  it  for  a  season,  but  it  was  not  oblite- 
rated. Charmed  by  the  fascinating  objects  of  the  outer 
world,  the  eye  of  the  soul  may  have  become  averse  to  look 
within,  but  there,  in  the  image-chamber,  this  sacred  fresco 
remained,  only  requiring,  like  the  drawings  in  the  Egyptian 
temples,  that  the  rubbish  by  which  they  had  been  obscured  be 
removed,  to  reappear  as  distinct  in  line,  and  in  color  as  bright, 
as  when  first  inwrought.  Twenty  years  later,  when  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Convention  in  I^ew-York,  he  enters  in 
his  diary:  '* Purchased  some  engravings  representing  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Burial  of  our  Lord,  the  Last  Supper."  An  act 
very  significant  in  the  history  of  this  impression.  We  may  be 
pardoned  the  opinion  that  such  impressions  survive  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  earthly  tabernacle — ^indeed,  are  indelible ;  that  they 
go  with  the  disembodied  to  their  future  abiding-place,  to  be  gazed 
upon  witli  agony  by  the  lost,  and  contemplated  with  joy  unspeak- 
able by  the  redeemed.  If  so,  what  language  can  adequately 
express  a  mother's  responsibility  ?  Her  plastic  touches  on  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  child  at  her  knee,  are  accomplishing 
work  for  eternity.  It  should  be  done  diligently  and  truly, 
with  intense  solicitude,  and  instant,  earnest  prayer.  Be- 
tween this  period  and  his  seventeenth  year,  Mr.  McOnire 
experienced  several  marked  visitations  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
producing  serious  purposes,  and  some  kind  of  effort  to  lead  a 
religious  life.  But  like  the  first,  they  all  proved  evanescent. 
"In  my  seventeenth  year,"  he  writes,  "I  was  again  more 
powerfully  impressed  with  religious  sentiments.  I  was  led 
to  pray  earnestly,  and  I  did  so  for  several  months.  I  was 
then  overcome  by  temptation,  and  relapsed  into  a  sinful  course 
of  life.  I  again,  however,  recovered,  and  began  to  seek  the 
Lord  anew." 

Pending  these  successive  but  ineffectual  struggles,  what 
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advantage  he  would  have  derived  from  free  conference  with 
some  experienced  Christian,  to  whom  he  conld  commnnicate 
his  conflicts,  and  who  from  his  own  history  could  explain  to 
him  tlieir  nature  and  design,  the  right  manner  of  managing 
them,  and  the  way  of  "victory  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  But  in  those  days  professors  of  this  spirit  and  capability 
did  not  abound  within  our  borders.  Such  an  earnest  applica* 
tion  for  sympathy  and  guidance  would  have  been  misappre- 
hended and  discountenanced  by  not  a  few  of  those  who  wore 
the  badge  of  Christianity ;  and  even  among  its  ministers  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  find  some  who  would  regard 
the  inquiries  of  the  awakened  sinner  as  the  incoherent  utter* 
ances  of  a  morbid  mind,  and  either  have  advised  diversified 
recreation,  as  to  one  mentally  diseased,  or  have  directed  him 
to  ^  take  the  sacrament,  and  do  the  best  he  knew  how."  To 
this  sad  scarceness  of  competent  counsellors  Mr.  McGuire 
afiectingly  alludes :  "  I  experienced  great  inconvenience  dur- 
ing this,  (renewed  effort  to  seek  the  Lord,)  from  die  want  of 
religious  society.  There  was  no  person  to  instruct,  or  in  any 
way  assist  me  in  my  religious  career.  I  therefore  fell  often." 
These  strugglings  under  the  action  of  a  roused  conscience, 
and  frequent  relapses  through  the  prevailing  power  of  tempt- 
ation, were  painful  and  discouraging,  especially  with  no  man 
to  guide  him.  The  dispensation,  however,  was  no  doubt  wisely 
ordered  to  bring  him  to  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  workings 
of  the  natural  heart,  under  the  influence  of  pungent  conviction ; 
its  utter  destitution  of  resources  of  its  own  at  all  adequate  to  its 
relief;  and  to  teach  him  most  impressively,  through  his  own 
experience,  that  by  "gr&ce  ye  are  saved,  through  faith,  and 
that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  not  of  works,  lest 
any  man  should  boast."  He  was  thus  under  pupilage  design- 
ed to  prepare  him  in  the  most  effectual  way  for  ministering  to 
others  who  might  waver  and  lapse  from  the  pressure  of  like 
temptations. 

The  decisive  call  which  determined  him  to  obedience,  despite 
of  the  difficulties  by  which  he  had  heretofore  been  beset  and  hin- 
dered, was  received  in  his  nineteenth  year,  not  long  after  he 
had  entered  on  the  study  of  law.    He  shall  describe  it  himself: 
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"  It  pleased  a  gracious  God  to  visit  me  again  with  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  instantaneous  and 
sudden  as  a  flash  of  lightning  from  the  clouds.  It  was  unsought, 
the  free  and  unmerited  gift  of  a  gracious  God.  Praise  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  praise  His  holy 
name,  and  forget  not  this  benefit." 

We  have  received  from  a  reliable  source,  the  account  of  an 
awakening  occurrence  which  took  place  about  the  date  of  the 
change  just  related,  and  with  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
it  was  coincident.  There  was  to  be  a  large  "  assembly  "  in 
Winchester,  which  presented  attractions  for  Mr.  McGuire  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  There  were  diflSculties  in  the  way,  but 
these  were  resolutely  put  aside,  and  closing  his  books,  and 
mounting  his  horse,  he  started  for  the  scene  of  pleasure  in  fine 
spirits,  and  full  of  expectation.  A  cloud  rose  rapidly,  over- 
spreading the  heavens,  and  pouring  down  its  rain  so  violenilj 
that  our  traveller  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  under  a  tree  by 
{he  roadside.  In  an  instant  a  descending  stroke  shivered  the 
tree,  and  that,  strange  to  say,  without  even  stunning  him.  In* 
stead  of  passing  on  to  Winchester,  he  immediately  turned  his 
face  homeward.  From  that  hour,  his  fondness  for  the  frivolous 
amusements  of  the  world  was  extinct.  What  his  reflections 
were  on  this  solemn  occasion,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing with  positiveness.  But  the  words  in  which  he  described 
his  change,  so  resemble  what  the  awakening  occurrence  would 
have  suggested,  if  the  change  had  taken  place  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, that  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
simultaneous.  The  alarming  occurrence  he  does  not  record — 
the  change  he  does,  as  so  engrossed  by  the  great  result,  as  to 
be  oblivious  of  the  means  in  connection  with  which  it  was  ef- 
fected, and  yet  so  unconsciously,  under  the  impression  of  that 
event,  that  he  uses  language  literally  descriptive  of  it,  to  ex- 
press and  characterize  the  change  which  he  experienced:  ^'It 
was  instantaneous,  sudden  as  a  flash  from  the  clouds."  Omit  the 
particle  of  comparison,  and  we  have  a  brief  statement  of  the 
lightning-riven  tree.  Insert  that  particle,  and  we  have,  in  the 
form  of  a  comparison,  a  vivid  representation  of  his  consciooa- 
ness  of  the  rapid,  powerful  action  of  the  Spirit  in  rending  his 
heart,  and  accomplishing  his  conversion.    In  the  case  of  the 
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jailer  at  Philippi,  tbe  eardtqnake  which  shook  the  fonndatiom 
of  the  priaon,  was  attended  by  a  gradous  power  which  made 
the  obdurate  sinner  tremble}  in  the  very  deep  of  his  heart — 
sundered  its  bars,  and  threw  open  its  doors  to  the  admission  of 
the  Ooepel — and  so  we  think  in  the  case  nnder  consideration, 
the  flash  which  shattered  the  tree,  and  the  sudden  illumina- 
tion which  sent  conviction  to  his  soul,  and  prostrated  it  in  con- 
trite submission  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  were  alike  simultaneous. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  a  sovereign,  and  although  the  result  in 
His  new-creating  process  is  always  the  same,  He  diversifies  the 
manner  of  His  operation  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His 
will.  like  the  wind,  which  ^'bloweth  as  it  listeth,"  so  He 
moves  in  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  or  in  the  gentle  whispers  of 
the  zephyr.  Lydia's  heart  is  gained  by  the  ^  small,  still  voice," 
unperceived  by  the  fellow-worshipper  at  her  side.  The  jailer's 
conversion  is  in  an  earthquake  which  shakes  the  prison,  and 
terrifies  its  inmates.  Our  concern  is  not  with  the  circumstmu^ 
but  the  reality  of  the  great  change.  Not  how  it  occurred,  bt^^ 
has  it  been  effected  ?  And  this,  in  Mr.  McGuire's  case,  was 
involved  in  no  uncertainty.  From  this  period^  '^  old  things," 
with  him,  had  '^passed  away,  and  all  things  became  new." 
A  protracted  life  of  exemplary  piety,  has  made  manifest  his 
new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus. 

When  Andrew  and  Philip  each  found  the  Messiah,  neither 
could  rest  till  he  sought  ^'  his  own  brother,  and  brought  him  to 
Jeqjos."  A  sincere  and  generous  desire  that  others  may  be* 
come  acquainted  with  the  Saviour  is  one  of  the  earliest  long- 
ings of  the  new-bom  souL 

"Ohl  that aU thA trorid mif^t know 
or  living*  Lord,  to  Thee." 

Where  no  personal  peculiarities  or  external  circumstances 
forbid,  this  desire,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  seeks 
its  gratification  in  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry,  the 
grand  instrumentality  which  Ood  has  ordained,  and  whidi  He 
blesses  for  the  salvation  of  men.  The  thought  of  this  service 
had  on  l(mner  occasions  of  religious  concern,  flitted  through 
the  mind  of  Mr.  McGuire,  only  to  disappear  with  the  transient 
seriousness  in  which  it  originirted.    Now  after  a  thorough  and 
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abiding  change  had  passed  upon  him,  and  he  realized  that, 
having  been  bought  with  a  price,  and  quickened  by  the  Spirit, 
he  was  not  his  own,  but  belonged  to  Christ,  the  flitting  thoughts 
became  a  fixed  purpose,  and  he  enters  it  in  his  diary : 


^  Oct  1811.~A88i8t6d  bj  the  Holy  Spirit^  I  finuly  resolved  to  devote  myaeir  to 
Ood  in  the  Goepel  ministiy." 

At  this  date,  neither  the  General  nor  any  Diocesan  Sem- 
inary had  been  established.  Candidates  for  orders  were 
obliged  to  study  in  private,  under  the  direction  of  some  paro- 
chial clergyman.  With  this  view,  Mr.  McGuire  removed  to 
Alexandria  on  the  first  of  January,  1812,  and  commenced  his 
theological  reading  "  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  (now  Bishop)  Meade, 
then  minister  of  Christ  Church." 

The  lamentable  destitution  of  religious  privileges  which  then 
existed  in  many  sections  of  the  Diocese  may  be  seen  by  a  fact 
^ich  Mr.  McGuire  records : 

^."  In  April,  1813, 1  fint  oommnned,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  hrfore.^ 

He  expresses  his  great  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he  received 
from  this  participation  in  a  more  distinct  discernment  of  his 
sins ;  deliverance  from  the  sorrows  which  this  discovery  pro- 
duced, increase  of  precious  faith,  and  peace  through  Jesus 
Christ.  "  I  now  began,"  he  adds,  "  to  rejoice  greatly  in  the 
Lord." 

It  is  probable  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Meade  dissolved  his  con- 
nection with  "  Christ  Church"  not  long  after  Mr.  McGuire  be- 
came a  resident  of  Alexandria.  Deprived  of  his  direction,  Mr. 
McGuire  placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bev.  W. 
Wilmer,  Bector  of  St  Paul's  Church.  In  September,  1812,  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and  remained  there  pursuing  his  studies 
for  a  year,  "where  (Sept.  1813)1  received,"  he  writes,  "a 
oall  to  the  Episcopal  church  in  Fredericksburg,"  to  which 
place  he  removed  immediately.  The  "  call"  was  of  course  to 
ofliciate  as  a  lay  reader,  with  Uie  understanding  that  on  his  ad- 
mission to  orders,  he  was  to  be  the  minister  of  the  parish. 
This  did  not  take  place  until  August  4th,  1814,  when  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon,  by  the  Bt  Bev.  Bichard  Channing  Moore, 
D.D.,  who  had  been  consecrated  at  the  General  Convention 
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at  Pbfladelphia  in  the  preceding  May.    Mr.  McOaire  was  the 
first  person  ordained  by  the  new  Bishop. 

The  state  of  the  Church  in  Fredericksbnrg  was  any  thing 
bat  attractive,  and  to  accept  the  invitation  tendered  to  him, 
must  have  required  great  moral  courage,  and  an  unusual  de- 
votion to  his  work.  Sy  a  respectable  gentleman,  who  engaged 
to  do  all  he  could  to  sustain  him  if  he  came,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  frankly  advised  not  to  make  the  attempt,  as  the  con- 
gregation had  gone  down,  beyond  any  reasonable  hope  of  re- 
covery. 1^.  McOuire's  account  of  his  entrance  upon  his  field 
of  labor,  sustains  the  representation  of  his  friend : 

'^I  was  reoeired  by  the  people  with  veiy  little  oordialitj,  in  oonaequenoe)  I  sup- 
pose,  of  the  ahamefbl  oonduct  of  aereral  ministera  who  had  preceded  me  in  tins 
pboe.  The  Church  was  in  a  state  of  complete  prostration.  Many  pemons  had  been 
driven  awaj,  and  those  who  remained  were  much  discouraged.  Under  these  disaa- 
tioas  drcamstanoefl^  I  commenced  a  career  most  unpromising  in  the  estimation  of 
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ular prejudice  strong  against  any  attempt  for  its  restoration, 
the  enterprise  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  few  who 
ought  to  have  been  most  interested  and  active,  he  to  whom  the 
undertaking  was  proposed,  a  youth  just  turned  of  twenty, 
without  experience  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  without 
the  advantages  of  ministerial  position  and  influence !  Under 
these  circumstances,  nothing  could  justify  the  slightest  expecta- 
tion of  success  without  a  stout  heaVt,  a  discreet  head,  a  hand 
ready  for  hard  work,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  all  these 
because  of  that  faith  which  makes  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  power  of  His  might.  Now  let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to 
the  language  of  this  young  and  unpretending  servant  of  Christ : 

"I  commenced  a  career  most  unpromising  in  the  estimation  of  men.  But  the 
God  of  my  salvation  was  with  me,  and  my  poor  labors,  recommended  by  His  secret 
inlliisiioee^  were  soon  teXL  A  woik  of  grace  quickly  commenced  in  the  Church. 
Souls  wen  oonTerted  to  God,  and  aided  by  their  prayen^  we  began  to  lift  up  oar 
headi^  and  pursue  our  woiic,  with  increased  diligence  and  strong;^" 

Bnch  was  the  commencement  of  a  ministry,  and  of  a  paro- 
chial connection  of  unusual  interest  They  were  not  indeed 
characterized  by  the  brilliancieB  which  daszle  the  eye  without 
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edifyiDg  the  mind,  or  warming  the  heart,  or  by  any  of  those 
popular  experiments  which  may  serve  to  assemble  and  electri- 
fy a  crowd,  bat  are  powerless  to  impart  vitality  and  vigor  to 
the  soul.  Mr.  McGnire  affected  neither  flights  of  eloquence, 
nor  exquisite  polish,  n<Hr  profiindity  in  his  pulpit  services ;  and 
all  supposititious  means  of  excitement  he  studiously  eschewed. 
He  knew  that  in  the  warfare  in  which  he  had  enlisted,  victory 
was  to  be  achieved,  "  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  and  with  Ood  as  his  helper, 
the  shepherd's  sling  and  smooth  stones  of  the  brook  were  sof* 
ficient. 

His  relation  to  the  church  in  Fredericksburg  is  remarkable 
for  its  duration  and  U8efuln,e88.  It  was  formed,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  Sept.  1813,  when  he  went  there  as  a  lay  reader ;  and 
it  continued  until  Oct  1858,  when  it  was  terminated  by  his 
death.  Forty-five  years  in  the  same  parish !  There  are  few 
such  instances  on  record.  It  is,  we  believe,  alone  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church  in  Yirginia.  Others  have  attained  to  a  greater 
longevity,  but  no  one,  so  fiEU*  as  we  know,  has  passed  an  equal 
period  in  the  service  of  one  congregation. 

In  times  when  transition  from  parish  to  parish,  and  from 
one  diocese  to  another,  is  so  frequent,  that  a  space  in  our  re- 
ligious papers  is  reserved  for  their  notice,  with  the  stereotyped 
heading,  ^^  Clerical  Changes,"  it  is  surprisingly  pleasant  to 
meet  with  an  instance  of  permanent  residence,  for  almost  ha^ 
a  century.  It  is  a  salutaiy  sight  to  look  upon  the  venerable 
incumbent,  who  has  faithfully  served  those  at  whose  caU  he 
came,  till  he  rendered  for  them  the  last  office  they  needed 
here — "  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust" — ^with  few 
exceptions,  has  joined  in  holy  matrimony  the  heads  of  the  fam- 
ilies now  forming  the  congregation,  applied  the  seal  of  the  cove- 
nant to  the  brow  of  the  baptized,  introduced  to  the  communioii 
and  given  the  consecrated  elements  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  kneel  at  the  chancel,  who  is  thus  sacredly  connected 
with  the  generation  which  he  has  laid  in  their  graves,  with 
their  successors  now  blessed  with  his  instructions  and  care, 
and  with  the  young  who  are  training  to  take  their  place.  We 
can  not  adequately  express  our  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
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which  a  capable  minister  finds  in  an  extended  connection  with 
a  paruh.  Hie  opportonity  for  acqniring  intimate  and  accnrate 
knowledge  of  his  people,  gaining  more  and  more  their  confi- 
dence in  his  fiiendship  and  competence,  and,  by  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  gathering  anmnd  him  their 
trne  and  tender  love;  these  are  among  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  by  long  residence.  They  form  a  power  for 
good,  ^hich  no  mere  natural  gifte  can  impart  And  aa, 
when  one  moves,  he  can  not  carry  them  with  him  for  use  in 
his  new  sphere,  or  leave  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  snccessor, 
he  shonld  be  snre  of  an  equivalent  before .  he  consents  to  a 
change  which  renders  their  loss  unavoidable. 

If  the  nsefolness  of  Mr.  Mc  Gaire's  ministry  was  not  as  mi- 
eommon  as  its  dmration,  it  was  nevertheless  very  remarkable. 
The  fimits  of  his  labors  were  too  palpable  and  plentiful  to  be 
overlooked  or  mistaken.  It  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
during  the  long  period  of  his  rectorship,  there  was  scarcely  a 
time  when  some  of  his  congregation  were  not  becoming  anx- 
ious on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  beginning  to  inquire: 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  His  ministry  was  attended 
by  the  almost  unintermitting  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  copious  and  extensive.  Whilst 
he  was  constantly  engaged  in  '^  building  up  believers  in  the 
most  holy  faith,"  ^'  that  he  might  present  every  one  perfect  in 
Christ  JesnSy"  he  was  often  gladdened  by  individuals,  and  oc- 
casionally by  many  at  the  same  time,  seeking  to  be  guided 
into  "  the  way  of  life."  To  the  special  work  of  grace,  which 
appeared  soon  after  he  commenced  his  services  in  Fredericks* 
burg,  we  have  already  alluded.  The  following  memoranda, 
indicating  its  continuance,  occur  in  his  diary : 

Od.  16, 1816.-^**The  woik  of  grace  during  IbiB  period  was  progreMive;  soob 
were  continoaUy  added  to  ta  by  the  Lord,  in  teetimon/  of  His  approbation.** 

AprU  17, 18 16.^"  The  work  of  religion  mider  mj  ^^oot  miniatry,  has  progreaaed, 
and  la  prognaaing.  Cor  once  degraded  dnndi  begina  to  ralae  her  drooping  head. 
I  iQppose  there  are  now  attached  to  her  commnnion  in  thia  town  fifty  aoula  con- 
verted aaTingly  to  GkxL  Thia  number  I  calcniate  aa  haying  been  converted  ^oe 
my  miniatrationa  commenced.  Some  of  these  persona  are  a^inal  monumenta  of 
grace  periiaps  aeldom  aorpaaaed." 
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Similar  entries  occur  throngh  sncceseive  years : 

Christmas^  1832. — ''A  laifpe  oongregatioD.    A  growing  Interest  about  religioD." 

Jan,  1823. — "  The  people  Btill  anxious  about  their  booIb." 

Jofk  19. — "This  day  baptized  three  adults  in  the  church.  A  solemn  oocaaion. 
The  people  much  impressed  by  the  ceremony.  Many  aflfected  to  tears.  Every 
prospect  that  the  Lord  designs  to  visit  us  in  mercy." 

Fob, — "The  interest  still  increases.  Kany  inquiring '  what  th^  must  do  to  be 
saved.'" 

March, — "The  work  of  grace  begins  to  assume  every  i^pearanoe  of  a  general 
revival  The  concern  of  many  is  becoming  deeper,  and  their  anxiety  about  their 
spiritual  state  more  uitense  and  painftil.  Increased  the  occasions  for  assembling 
my  people  for  prayer  and  exhortation.  The  first  night  of  holding  an  additional 
meetings  the  house  was  crowded,  and  much  sensibility  was  manifested." 

AprH — "Our  meetings  still  greatly  crowded,  manycrying  out:  '  What  shall  we 
do  to  be  saved?'    My  heart  is  enlarged ;  praise  Gtod,  0  my  soul  I" 

AprH — "  The  people  meet  six  or  seven  times  a  week.  They  take  pleasure  in 
assembling  themselves  together.  The  power  and  grace  of  God  are  s^nal^  ^s- 
played  in  some  of  our  meetings.  I  have  never  heard  of  more  remarkable  evi* 
denoes  of  the  Divine  presence.  Some  He  enables  to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable, 
in  the  assurance  of  His  pardoning  love;  others  are  painfully  oonviooed  of  sin  and 
danger,  and  suffer  acute  distress  of  mind." 

ifiiy.— "  The  people  still  continue  greatly  interested." 

These  quotations  will  serve  to  indicate  the  state  of  religiou 
under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Mc  Guire.  Others  could  be  added 
at  pleasure,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  his  account 
of  the  great  awakening  in  1831 : 

May  17^"Left  home  for  Norfolk.*' 

May  23. — **  Returned  home.  Death  in  that  short  time  had  entered  two  fiunUies. 
Whilst  at  Norfolk,  four  young  females  of  my  flock  became  more  deeply  impressed 
with  divine  truth,  and  were  confirmed.  They  had  been  seriously  impressed  be- 
fore. This  occasion  deepened  their  convictions^  and  brought  them  out  on  the 
Lord's  side.  On  our  return  to  Fredericksburg,  the  change  in  these  girls  excited 
much  interest  among  their  young  companions.  Ifany  seemed  to  be  concerned  for 
their  salvation,  and  evinced  desires  after  a  lifo  of  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  eternal 
things.  Thus  it  continued  until  the  last  Sunday  in  Jane,  when  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered.  There  were  two  of  our  brethren  asttsting,  the  Rev.  0.  Mann 
and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  McGuira  The  services  of  this  occasion  were  profitable^  and 
the  good  work  began  to  spread.  One  and  another  showed  signs  of  concern  about 
their  salvation.  Our  meetings  became  crowded.  There  was  every  appearance  of 
deep  interest  The  old  members  began  to  wake  up^  and  evince  great  sensibility. 
Many  persons  young  and  old,  began  to  cry  ou^  *  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved?' 
Whilst  some  continued  to  mourn,  others  were  suddenly  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the 
hope  of  divine  mercy.  The  number  increased,  till  from  three  or  four,  they  amount- 
ed to  about  sixty,  who  were  seemingly  concerned  for  their  salvation. 
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"  The  peraons  thus  gracioiialy  yiaited  were  of  all  agea,  fitnn  twelye  to  aeventy- 
ttuaeL  At  this  time  there  are  abont  forty  ezpreaaiDg  a  hope  of  foi^voneaB.  The 
Domber  of  males  la  Teiy  oonaidenble^  and  they  are  of  aU^pfofeaaUna  and  callings. 
This  good  work  has  not  been  marked  by  any  extravagance^  A  few  have  been 
deeply  distressed,  so  mnch  so  as  to  grow  pale,  and  tremble  when  spoken  to  about 
their  sools.  AH  have  been  greatly  engroased  by  the  work,  and  have  given  them- 
selTsa  op  to  its  advancement  in  their  own  bearta^  and  then  in  those  anrand  them. 

**  It  is  the  most  remarkable  woric  of  the  kind  ikcA  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  desire 
to  Uees  God  for  so  distinguished  a  privilege  and  honor.  May  it  still  progress^  and 
may  precious  souls  be  gathered  into  the  fold  of  the  Redeemer.** 

We  have  no  means  of  becoming  farther  acquainted  with 
the  historj  of  this  signal  visitation,  for  here  the  diarj,  com- 
menced January  1st,  1819,  terminates.  We  regret  this,  and 
all  the  more,  because  it  leaves  us  without  an  account,  by  the 
same  hand,  of  the  glorious  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
same  congregation  in  the  spring  of  1858.  There  were,  we 
know,  not  only  no  special  means  used  with  a  view  to  such  a 
blessing,  but  owing  to  the  great  and  growing  infirmities  of 
their  beloved  minister,  the  congregation  was  often  necessarily 
deprived  of  their  ordinary  religious  services.  Under  tliese 
unpropitious  circumstances,  when  no  one  expected  it,  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  opened  and  a  shower  of  grace  descended 
even  more  abundantly  than  the  former  effusion,  and  causing 
a  harvest  greater  than  the  now  aged  and  enfeebled  servant 
was  able  to  gamer. 

The  result  of  this  revival,  so  far  as  its  effect  was  manifested 
by  an  open  profession  of  religion,  was  the  presentation  of 
eighty-eight  persons  to  receive  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
This  number,  as  was  said  in  reference  to  those  who  were  con- 
verted during  the  previous  visitation,  included  persons  of  both 
sexes,  various  ages  and  occupations.  Among  others,  an  un- 
usual number  of  gentlemen  of  standing  and  influence.  These 
all  on  the  first  opportunity,  completed  their  profession,  by  par- 
taking of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  occurred 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  last.  It  was  indeed  an  affecting 
scene — ^as  one  remarked,  '^The  most  glorious  day  ever  witnessed 
in  St  George's  Church."  Other  ministers  were  there  to  relieve 
the  honored  patriarch  from  those  services  for  which  he  might 
not  feel  himself  adequate.    He  officiated  only  in  consecrating 
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the  elements,  and  in  their  distribution  to  the  fiist  two  or  three 
groups  which  gathered  around  the  chaacel.  His  manner, 
thongh  feeble  and  somewhat  bewildered,  was  Terj  solemn, 
and  marked  bj  strong,  and  at  times  irrepressible  emotion. 
As  he  stood  within  that  rail,  remembering  his  journey  five 
and  forty  years  ago,  when  he  came  from  Baltimore  an  idmost 
unheeded  stranger,  to  labor  among  the  desolations  of  the 
church  in  Fredericksburg — ^when  he  thought  of  it,  and  of  him- 
self, as  they  were  in  that  day,  and  then  looked  at  the  numer- 
ous spiritual  children  around  him,  *^  which  Ood  had  graciously 
given  to  His  servant,"  and  the  spacious  beautiful  building  in 
which  they  were  assembled,  he  might  well  feel,  and  truly 
speak  as  Jacob  did ;  '^  O  Lord,  which  saidst  unto  me,  Betum 
unto  thine  own  country,  and  to  thy  kindred,  and  I  will  deal 
well  with  thee,  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  Thy  mer- 
cies, and  of  all  the  truth  which  Thou  hast  showed  unto  Thy 
servant ;  for  with  my  staff  1  passed  over  this  river,  and  now 
I  am  become  two  bands." 

The  whole  scene  was  so  overpowering  to  him,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  vestry-room.  One  of  the  clergy, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  could,  followed  him  out,  found  him  stand- 
ing with  his  person  bowed,  and  slowly  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  the  big  tears  on  his  cheeks,  and  his  quivering  lips  giving 
utterance  \jdallhd  oauld  say :  ^^  O  God  I  this  is  too  much,  this 
is  too  much."  It  was  more  than  the  foretaste  of  the  ^^uny^eah- 
able^^  which  is  in  reversion.  It  was  the  "  fullness  of  joy"  itself 
1)reaking  in,  as  it  were,  prematurely,  in  streams  more  abundant 
than  there  was  yet  room  to  receive,  or  strength  to  bear.  It 
seemed  to  be  kindred  to  the  experience  of  the  devoted  'mis- 
sionary in  the  midst  of  his  self-sacrificing  labor  in  the  east, 
when  he  received  such  revelations  of  the  grace  and  glory  of 
God,  that  overpowered  by  the  view,  he  cried  out :  "  Hold, 
Lord,  hold,  I  can  bear  no  more." 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  McGuire  was  eminently  productive. 
Its  regular  annual  yield  was  gratifying,  and  in  some  seasons 
specially  abundant — ^the  last  the  largest  <<  Planted  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,"  he  "  fiourished  in  the  courts  of  our  God, 
still  bringing  forfli  fruit  in  old  age."    How  may  we  explain 
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this  exemplary  xusefblnees  ?  Gh)d,  it  is  true,  and  He  alone, 
^^gLTeth  the  increasei''  but  He  is  pleased  to  do  so  in  connec- 
tion with,  certain  instmmentalities ;  and  these  He  graciously 
adapts  to  the  accomplishment  of  His  mercifnl  purposes.  We 
may  therefore  expect,  generally  to  discern  in  the  character 
and  course  of  the  servant,  something  by  which,  to  human 
Tiew,  he  is  fitted  for  the  work  which  he  is  honored  in  perform- 
ing. What  of  such  soitablenees  is  discoverable  in  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  McGuire  t 

.  1.  His  intellectual  endowments  it  is  unnecessary  to  note,  ex- 
cept that  he  possessed  a  sound  mind,  susceptible  of  solid  im- 
provement, and  a  courageous  spirit,  neither  deterred  nor 
dismayed  by  difficulties.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  in 
this  connection  that  he  was  truly  of  '^  good  report."  So  the 
recommendation  for  his  admission  to  orders  testified,  and  such, 
after  a  ministry  of  five  and  forty  years  in  the  same  parish,  was 
the  testimony  of  the  whole  community  in  which  he  lived  and 
died.  They  were  proud  of  his  virtuous  example,  and  when  it 
was  withdrawn  from  before  their  eyes,  lamented  as  a  public 
loss.  At  the  dose  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the  integrity  and 
purity  of  his  moral  character  were  without  reproach  or  suspi- 
cion. His  daily  deportment,  instead  of  negativing  his  teach- 
ings in  the  pulpit^  Aimished  a  fine  illustration  of  the  precepts 
of  religion,  and  a  happy  persuasive  to  their  practice.  This  was 
indeed  a  power  in  the  line  of  the  Christian  ministry.  A 
French  infidel,  who  was  for  a  few  days  the  guest  of  the  excel- 
lent Archbishop  of  Cambray,  though  not  once  personally  ad- 
dressed by  him  on  the  subject  of  religion,  was  so  impressed  by 
his  beautifully  consistent  iife  that  he  exclaimed :  ''  Z  must 
leave  this  house,  or  I  shall  become  a  Christian.''  Few  who  had 
the  privilege  of  intercourse  with  Mr.  McGuire  failed  to  feel 
die  silent  eloquence  of  his  walk  and  conversation. 

2.  This  attractive  rectitude  was  not  the  result  of  mere  vir- 
tuous training.  It  was  not  the  effect  of  any  mere  philosophi- 
cal principles  or  considerations  of  worldly  prudence,  but  the 
outward  genuine  expreesion  of  an  "  inward  and  spiritual  grace — 
a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness."  *'  Kot  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  fiesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
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of  God."  This  he  insisted  upon  as  indispensable  to  a  life  of 
true  holiness.  This  he  professed  to  have  himself  experienced, 
having  the  witness  of  It  in  his  own  consciousness  of  repentance 
towards  God,  and  a  living  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — ^and 
evidencing  it  to  others,  not  by  a  formal  morality,  or  mere  out- 
ward profession,  but  by  the  excellent  fruits  of  the  Spirit  He 
was  not  one  of  those  unapt  teachers,  who,  when  this  new  birth  is 
named,  ask,  "How  can  these  things  be  f"  or  resolve  the  whole 
matter  into  the  reception  of  baptism,  and  are  satisfied  with 
such  proof  as  the  parish  record  affords.  He  knew  from  per- 
sonal experience  what  he  testified,  and  could  say  to  inquirers : 
"  Come  and  hear,  and  I  will  declare  what  God  hath  done  for 
my  soul."  His  clear  consciousness,  and  consequent  distinct 
instructions,  in  connection  with  this  great  change,  contributed 
largely  to  his  ministerial  usefulness. 

3.  He  was  an  humble  man,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  aspiring  to  elevated  attainments  in  the  divine  life. 
Growth  in  grace,  increasing  conformity  to  the  image  of  Christ, 
closer  communion  with  God,  affections  more  set  upon  things 
above,  a  brighter  perception  of  their  excellence,  and  a  better 
preparation  for  their  possession — these  were  attainments  for 
which  he  ardently  longed  and  diligently  sought,  in  the  faithful 
use  of  those  means  which  God  has  ordained  and  promised  to 
bless.  These  thirstings  of  his  soul,  in  connection  with  devout 
meditations,  thorough  self-searching,  and  earnest  prayer  are 
every  where  apparent  in  his  spiritual  diary.  His  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  practical  piety  to  promote  personal  im- 
provement andspiritaal  enjoyment,  he  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing lines :  "  Happiness,  I  feel  deejAy  convinced,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  faithful  and  active  discharge  of  every  duty. 
It  is  the  wise  advice  of  Bishop  Wilson,  that  the  Christian  cul- 
tivate the  piety  which  is  active^  rather  than  that  which  is  only 
contemplative.  It  is  with  the  soul  as  with  the  body,  health 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  exercise." 

A  few  extracts  bearing  different  dates,  will  serve  to  show 
the  state  and  action  of  his  mind  in  reference  to  his  personal 
piety. 
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JKvdb  %  1819.— '^Mudi  engiged  in  ffrnmiiilng  the  state  of  wj  liear^  and  oon* 
rfdering  mj  ooDdttion  in  the  aii^  of  God." 

Monk  11. — "  Hj  aool  8fo«d  up  to  leek  the  Lord  aflnnfa,  and  make  mj  calling 
lad  dection  sara.  Oh  t  tot  grace  to  help  me  on  my  way,  to  reyive  my  hearty  and 
kindle  tibe  flame  of  lore  into  a  holy  ardor  and  renoTatod  seal  for  the  gloiy  of  God, 
and  for  tiia  saltation  of  ikj  own  soqI." 

Maarck  28. — "  A  comfortable  meeting  with  my  people  to-nigfat  Ky  mind  mneh 
eolightened  on  divine  sobjeota  during  the  past  weelc.  ICaie  fixed  in  love  and  ad* 
Bttiatioa  of  God  in  Christ  How  dow  my  progress  in  divine  knowledge  1  God 
anst  toach,  or  I  remain  igooraat,  stupid,  and  benighted.  Lord,  voaohsafo  Thy  gra* 
cioas  aid  yet  mora  and  morOi    Be  Then  my  teacher  and  I  shall  learn  well." 

AftH  9L  Good  Fndaiy. — "  Find  it  good  to  fost  and  pniy.  The  Lord  manifesting 
Himself  to  me  in  a  gracious  manner.  My  sool  flUed  with  wonder  and  gratitade  for 
the  kyre  which  saorifloed  the  adomble  Bedeemer  for  poor  wretched  men.** 

JjmllL — "A  glorbos  day.    (Baster.)    Foond  peace  in  waiting  on  (3od — 

JpriZ  la.— "Still  peace  of  ndnd— sweet  peace." 

AffH  13. — "  Loving  to  have  fellowahip  with  God,  and  entering  into  His  presence 
with  Joy.'' 

AprH  19. — ''My  mind  peaoeftil  and  happy.  Befoidng  in  the  hope  of  resting 
with  God  after  a  fow  more  days  of  toQ  and  pain.  My  bodily  health  bad.  May  my 
inward  man  be  renewed  day  by  day,  as  my  ontward  man  decays;    Lord,  help  Thy 


AprQ  27.-*-*' Made  a  more  oompleto  snnender  of  myself  to  God.  Find  joy  in 
^fing  myaelf  up  to  be  need  for  the  Lord's  glory.  No  peace  in  holding  back  any 
ptfi  God  win  not  have  a  divided  heart  Oar  joy  is  in  proportion  to  our  devotion 
to  the  Lord.  My  heart  much  drawn  ont  to  God  in  prayer  to-di^.  Find  it  good 
10  draw  aigh  to  God." 

April  29.^"  My  chief  delight  m  the  pnrsoit  of  hoUnessL" 

May  2.-^"  My  mind  nnnsnaHy  serene  and  happy  to-night  My  delight  in  the 
Lord  great  and  muJU^yed.  Oh  1  how  pradoos  His  Ikvor  to  the  sool  I  How  de- 
Il^tliil  HIb  word  and  ordinances  1    They  impart  the  purest  Joy." 

Jbae  T. — "  Much  engaged  to-di^  hi  tryhig  my  state,  in  '  proving '  myself  whether 
I  be  '  In  the  fiuth,'  whether  I  am  making  the  progress  in  holiness  necessaiy  to  see 
God.    May  the  Lord  help  me  to  make  my  calling  and  election  sore." 

lliat  Mr.  McGuire  was  not  without  the  usual  viciasitudes  in 
his  religions  experience,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state.  One 
instance  may  be  introduced  with  the  happy  relief  which 
ensued: 

Aae  S,  1821. — "  I  had  loog  labored  nnder  deadness  and  leanneesof  sool,  though 
I  had  groaned  under  it|  and  sooght  the  Lord  tot  deliverance.  Lately  on  ^y  retom 
from  the  convention  in  Norfolk^  I  received  the  sweet  persoasion  of  the  divine  &vor« 
aooompaaied  by  a  powerfiil  impreauon  of  His  continoal  presence.  Under  this 
delightAilinfloeiioe  I  have  continued  ever  rince.    This  deili^tftd  Improsihai  of  tha> 
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jpreECDce  and  lore  of  CM  givn  *  ooutant  tnuMfofllity^  and  aober  oouponiTB  to  my 
XDi'nd,  with  a  sweet  peace  and  J07  in  Hia  aervioe  equal  to  nj  tiblng  I  enrer  ftlt  I 
ooDBlder  it  a  atep  of  adyanoement  in  the  diirine  life,  whioh  ^v^  make  religion  more 
and  more  delighlftd  to  me,  and  wfaidi  I  hope  and  beUeve  will  abide  with  me  fl)r  my 
sanctifieation  end  preparation  Ibr  the  immediate  and  bUasfiil  preaenoe  of  ray  God  in 
heaven.  Oh  1  the  bliaa  which  is  found  in  the  love  of  Obriat !  How  sweet  to  the  bc»1 
the  smiley  '  how  nnsearchable  the  xichea  of  Chiiat' " 

Mr.  McGaire  had  no  occasion  to  say :  '^  They  made  me  a 
keeper  of  the  yinejards,  but  mine  own  ymeyard  have  I  not 
kept"  Few  have  watched  their  heart  with  more  jealous  care, 
or  cultivated  it  with  greater  diligence  and  happier  result 
And  here  we  find  another  element  in  the  canse  of  his  ministe- 
rial sncceas.  He  wrote  and  spoke  not  as  from  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  bnt  with  a  vivid  view  and  deep  feeling  of  the  realities 
to  which  he  testified  with  a  heart  nnder  the  power  of  the  con- 
straining love  of  Christ,  and  throbbing  with  the  hope  of  glory. 
This  gave  to  his  discourses  their  unction,  and  secured  for  tiiem 
success,  which  no  oratory  nor  erudition  can  command. 

4.  Mr.  McGuire's  heart,  like  his  Master's,  was  in  his  work. 
He  did  not  seek  the  ministry  from  considerations  of  worldly 
policy — as  a  living— with  a  view  to  elevate  his  social  position, 
to  obtain  influence,  or  as  affording  leisure  to  indulge  a  taste 
for  literary  pursuits.  All  these  might  have  been  equally  or 
better  secured  in  the  secular  profession  for  which  he  had  been 
preparing,  but  because  he  realized  most  deeply  the  valae  of 
redemption,  ardently  loved  the  Bedeemer,  who  effected  it 
through  His  own  bloodsheddiug  and  death,  sympathized  in- 
tensely with  perishing  sinners,  and  craved  their  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  glory  of  His  name.  These  were 
the  views  which  possessed  his  mind,  fired  his  soul  with  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  his  fellow-men,  and  determined  him  to 
forsake  all,  and  follow  Jesus  in  His  own  appointed  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  He  loved  the  work  for  the  Master's  sake,  and 
the  sake  of  those  whose  souls  it  was  ordained  to  save.  It  had 
his  heart,  and  to  it  his  energies  were  freely  given.  It  was  not 
task  and  toil,  but  ^^meat  and  drink."  Though  he  felt  the 
pressure  of  its  responsibilities,  he  did  not  shrink  from  its  labors, 
they  were  his  business  and  delight,  and  instead  of  an  anxiety 
to  spare  himself  by  substituting  others,  he  was  ready,  and  re 
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joieed  in  e^eiy  way,  ta  *^  spend  and  be  spent  fi>r  CShrbt,'*  if  by 
any  means  he  might  save  some. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  McOoire  on  the  subject  may  be  gathered 
from  his  own  memoranda.  Allading  to  the  event  of  his  con- 
rersion,  he  writes : 

**  The  first  operatioii  of  the  Spirit^  at  this  period,  wu  to  direct  my  thougbte  to 
tbeGoepetrnmistij.  Thm  misted,  I  flnnly  reaolTed  to  devote  myself  to  God  in 
tins  way." 

And  about  fire  years  afterwards : 

*'lly  mind  at  peace  with  GJod  and  man,  and  satis&ed  that  I  am  whexe  God 
placed  me^  and  Italfilling  the  paipose  of  my  miaskm  in  preaching  the  GoepeL" 

MarA  20,  1819.— '*There  is  graal  delight  in  serring  God,  and  promoting  the 
bat  interests  of  man." 

JKiy  27. — "  Anxioos  for  the  promoUon  of  the  Redeemer*s  cause.  Much  to  he 
done^  and  little  di^g.  My  power  of  renderiag  servioe  extremely  limited ;  know 
walk  what  to  do  that  I  may  reader  ssrvioe  in  fte  hebmd  amae  of  my  Master." 

Mff  S6.— "  OhI  that  I  may  serve  Him  better  in  thtore  than  I  have  ever  yet  done. 
I  thanic  Him  that  I  feel  so  strong  a  love  for  His  service^  and  as  warm  a  concern  for 
the  advancement  of  His  glory  as  I  have  ever  folt  May  this  desire  grow  as  I 
iDcreasB  In  years!  Beceived  delightfol  evidence  that  the  Lord  blessed  my  Isbon 
stP.  B.  to  the  ooDveirion  of  two  ftmsles.  I  have  sesn  them  sinoe^  and  find  the 
Lord  has  indeed  adopted  them  into  His  own  fomHy.  Whilst  I  live  may  He  thna 
own  my  po(V  efforts  to  advance  His  cause!  No  other  honor  will  I  seek ;  no  other 
}0j  derire.    What  encouragement  to  be  diligent  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

Aug,  29,  1825. — ^**The  work  of  the  ministry,  I  can  truly  say,  is  my  chief  Joy. 
MMf  th0  Lotd  oonlinve  to  me  this  spirit  of  entire  devotion  to  the  interesta  of  His 
Ghmdi." 

OeL  25,  1830,  Monday,—"  I  desire  to  set  out  anew  in  the  good  work  of  the 
Loid.  Oh !  may  He  give  me  strength  for  this  week's  work  I  I  have  been  seventeen 
Tears  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  have  no  dedre  to  hitormit  my 
IsboTL  I  feel  myself  wonderfoUy  honored  by  the  Master  in  being  continued  so 
kqg  to  testiQr  amoQg  the  people  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Gk)d." 

Sucli  whole-heartednessi  joy,  and  devotion  in  the  service  of 
Christ  throw  great  light  upon  the  saccess  which  attended  Mr. 
McGoire's  ministry. 

S.  His  reliance  for  the  aoccomplishment  of  the  end  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  was,  under  God,  on  the  Gospel  preach* 
ed  plainly,  earnestly,  and  with  frequency  and  pereeverance. 
After  he  had  read  the  Bev,  Mr.  Jarratt's  account  of  the  aston- 
ishing revival  which  took  place  under  his  ministry,  in  Bath 
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parish,  Dinmddie  county,  Yirginia,  between  the  year  1703, 
and  that  of  1776,  he  writes :  "  How  obvions  it  is  that  nothing 
will  advance  the  cause  of  the  Bedeemer  bat  the  sincere  and 
iaithfal  preaching  of  the  plain  doctrine  of  the  cross,  the  de* 
pravity  of  the  human  heart,  the  necessity  of,  being  ^bom 
again'  bj  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  atonement  in 
^  its  fullness  and  extent  as  necessary  to  satisfy  the  violated 
law  of  God,  and  to  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness  for 
the  justification  of  sinners.  This  only  proves  the  power  of 
Qodj  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  the  salvation  of  sinners." 
So  he  preached — ^the  ruin  and  its  consequences,  the  gracious 
remedy  and  its  blessed  effects,  formed  the  burden  of  his  di&t 
eburse ;  ^  and  the  word  of  God  increased,  and  the  number 
of  the  disciples  multiplied  greatly." 

'  6.  Though  he  delighted  in  his  work,  and  deemed  it  no  priv« 
ilege  to  devolve  it  upon  any  and  eyery  tranment  minister 
who  might  be  willing  to  take  his  place,  yet  for  the  work's  sake, 
be  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  labor  of  any  brother 
whose  preaching  promised  to  be  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel.  And  no  one-  could  be  more  gratified  than  he  was, 
when  from  time  to  time  he  was  able  to  gather  around  him  his 
clerical  brethren  from  other  parishes,  and  thus  provide  more 
frequent  services  for  his  people,  and  for  himself  the  profit  and 
pleasure  of  professional  conference.  His  own  regular  labors 
were  not  confined  to  the  two  public  services  in  the  church  on 
the  Lord's  day.  He  did  not  think  the  apostolic  injunction, 
'^  Kot  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,"  was 
necessarily  exhausted  by  the  meetings  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  in  a  consecrated  building.  To  meet  his  parishion- 
ers on  other  days,  and  in  other  places,  in  smaller  groups,  such 
as  a  private  house  could  accommodate,  and  more  recently  in 
the  lecture-room  erected  for  this  purpose,  and  so  to  conduct 
worship  and  dispense  the  word  in  a  briefer  and  less  formal  way 
— ^these  were  ministrations  which  he  enjoyed,  and  found  veiy 
happy  in  their  influence  on  his  congregation.  His  testimony 
immediately  after  returning  from  a  meeting  of  this  description 
is  entitied  to  consideration :  ^'  Comfortable  meeting  this  even- 
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ing  at  Mr.  L  P.'s.  Much  liberty  in  speaking  on  the  Slat 
Psalm.  JF^nd  good  advantage  ariaing  to  the  Church  from  thia 
method  qfjnxnnoUng  the  eauM  qf  Jeaua.  It  admits  of  so  much 
ftmiliar  and  plain  exposition  of  the  word,  with  snch  pointed 
and  direct  application  to  the  consciences  of  men,  as  can  not  bd 
practised  with  equal  success  in  larger  and  more  mixed  assem- 
blages. It  is  also  more  social,  and  operates  through  our  sym* 
pathy  to  produce  a  more  poweifal  influence  upon  our  affeo* 
tioDS."  This  testunony  from  such  a  man,  indorsed  by  scores 
of  faithful  ministers  living  and  dead,  should  not  be  overlooked 
or  disregarded.  It  identifies  a  mode  of  usefalness  of  which 
he  successfully  availed  himself,  and  which  others  may  employ 
with  similar  advantages. 

7.  The  public  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  these  assem- 
blages during  the  week,  did  not  engage  him  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  forms  of  ministerial  activity.  A  due  portion  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  pastoral  visiting^  in  which  he  excelled. 
With  him  this  was  no  mere  ceremonions  call — ^a  brisk  bowing 
into  some  drawing-room,  the  rapid  interchange  of  a  few  com- 
pliments and  commonplaces,  and  then  a  bowing  out  again,  in 
haste  to  repeat  the  flourish  at  as  many  other  places  as  possible, 
aod  at  last  home  to  register  the  performances  among  other 
parochial  statistics.  For  these,  indeed,  he  had  neither  time 
nor  taste.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  rational  enjoyment 
afforded  by  the  social  intercourse  of  friends,  but  when  he 
went  forth  on  his  ministerial  round,  it  was  to  visit  tlie  poor,  the 
afflicted,  ^^  the  sick  as  well  as  the  whole  within  his  cure,"  to 
address  to  them  ^' such  private  monitions  and  exhortations  as 
need  might  require,  and  occasion  be  given."  It  was  in  these 
communings,  joined  with  appropriate  devotions,  that  he  not 
only  strengthened  and  comforted  the  weak  and  sorrowful,  but 
also  gained  that  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  his  congregation, 
and  cultivated  that  lively  interest  for  their  welfare  which 
faraished  suitable  materials  for  his  sermons  and  earnestness  in 
their  delivery.  His  diary  abounds  with  notices  of  these  visits, 
many  of  them  deeply  affecting.  ISo  one  could  read  the  re- 
cord without  the  conviction  that  a  large  measure  of  his  great 
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usefulness  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  diligence,  and  jadicions 
fidelity  in  pastoral  visitation. 

8.  Another  particular  is  worthy  of  remark — ^Mr.  McGnire's 
constant  and  careful  observation  of  the  spiritual  condition  of 
his  people,  and  the  minuteness  with  which  he  records  the 
vicissitudes  which  occurred.  Ko  husbandman  watched  with 
more  solicitude  the  seasons  and  the  elements  in  their  effects  on 
his  crop,  than  he  the  various  influences  to  which  his  field  was 
exposed.  This  is  in  a  measure  exhibited  by  the  extracts 
alreddy  given  from  his  diary,  though  they  were  adduced  for 
other  purposes.  Its  pages  look  as  if  they  were  the  daily 
report  of  the  spiritual  health-officer  of  (he  parish.  No  phase 
is  unnoticed ;  no  symptom  escapes  observation.  The  existence 
of  healthful  agencies  and  their  salutary  operation  isdescribed, 
and  the  presence  of  such  as  pl^duce  disease  and  death  is 
quickly  descried,  and  promptiy  and  fearlessly  published. 
Witness  the  following  entries  i 

July  I,  1825. — "  iDiqaity  seems  to  abound  in  our  town  to  a  greater  extent  than 
nsnaL  New  eouroes  of  moral  pollution  are  ooming  in  among  ua  Horse-radng'y 
attended  as  usual  by  excessive  gambling,  has  been  brought  back;  after  having 
been  unknown  among  us  for  sevend  yearsL  A  great  and  overwhelming  flood  of 
iniquity  has  been  introduced  by  this  yfle  amusement  and  vice  stalks  abioad 
with  more  than  its  wonted  efiOronteiy.  Hay  the  Lord  help  me  to  be  &ithfbl  in 
warning  and  crying  aloud." 

Juiy  15. — *'  The  play-house  is  about  to  be  opened^that  Synagogue  of  Satan — 
that  pon^  of  helL  We  have  reason  to  rnonm  and  weep  for  the  desolation  of  the 
enemy.  This  fimntain  of  oomiption  will  poor  its  bitter  waters  among  us^  to  the 
contamination  and  ruin  of  many,  especially  of  the  young.  Uaj  the  Lord  lift  op  a 
standard  against  the  enemy." 

9.  When  Mr.  McGuire  entered  upon  his  special  field,  the  sur^ 
rounding  region  was  in  a  lamentable  state  of  spiritual  desola- 
tion. The  Church  was  prostrated,  and  there  were  none  whose 
labors  were  available  for  its  restoration.  His  large  heart  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  spectacle,  and  he  did  what  he  could  to 
effect  a  change.  He  was  often  out  among  the  people  in  the 
performance  of  the  offices  of  reh'gion,  visiting  the  sick,  bury- 
ing the  dead,  baptizing  households,  and  preaching  the  word 
in  their  decaying  churches,  and  from  house  to  house.  Not 
only  his  own  county  of  Spottsylvania,  but  Stafford,  with  seve- 
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ml  oonntieB  in  the  noiihem  neek,  Eases,  Caroline,  Oalpepper, 
and  even  Orange,  were  from  time  to  time  visited  by  him,  and 
received  the  benefit  of  his  labors  of  love.  When  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  his  own  parish  left  him  little  time  for  these 
ezciuBions,  he  devised  a  plan  for  supplying  his  lack  of  service. 
He  formed  a  society  in  his  congregation  to  aid  in  sustaining 
yonng  men  who  should  officiate  in  such  places  as  seemed  most 
prombing.  Among  others  thus  employed  were  the  Kev. 
Leonard  H.  Johns,  the  Rev.  (now  Doctor)  John  T.  Brooke, 
and  the  Rev.  John  P.  McGuire.  By  the  blessing  of  God  on 
their  ministrations,  '^  the  things  which  remained,  and  were 
ready  to  die,  were  strengthened,"  and  saved  to  our  commu- 
nion. That  whole  region  is  now  blessed  with  regularly  organ- 
ized congregations,  which  are  not  only  self-sustaining,  but 
able  to  aid  in  extending  to  others  the  privileges  which  they 
enjoy.  Of  the  Church  in  this  section  of  the  Diocese,  Mr.  McG. 
may  be  regarded  as  the  spiritual  father. 

His  brief  account  of  one  of  those  excursions  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

**  My  28,  (182-.)— Went  this  day  to  Caroline  with  my  brother,  fbr  the  purpose  of 
ihlfilling  with  him,  and  the  Ber.  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Hanover,  an  appointment  to  preadi 
at  St  Margaret's  Church,  three  daya — ^Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sonday." 

**  29ih, — ^I  preached  to  a  oonaiderable  congregation — very  attentive.  Spent  the 
day  with  Mr.  Robert  Qnarlea,  a  respectable  friend  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
destitute  county.*^ 

^^30i^ — Ber.  Mr.  Cooke  preached.  My  brother  foUowed  with  an  ezhortation. 
Both  wrmon  andeochortation  impreesive  and  awakening.  The  congregation  large 
ipd  attentive.  Divine  service  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Baily  Tomp- 
kins, a  very  warm  friend  of  the  Church  in  this  county.    Brother  Cooke  lectured." 

"31«t— An  amazmg  concourse  of  people  at  the  church  this  morning;  the  num- 
ber of  carriages  and  horses  exceeding  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  The  people 
convened  said  to  amount  to  fourteen  hundred.'  After  the  ohurch  had  been  crowd- 
ed to  overflowing,  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  people  in  the  yard,  about  the 
windows^  eta  The  oldest  inhabitants  say  they  have  seen  nothing  like  this  crowd 
m  the  county  fbr  Ibrty  years.  My  brother  and  myself  preached.  The  effect  was 
veiy  groat  'great  attention,  patience,  and  feeling  discovered  by  the  people.  I  have 
seldom  seen  so  many  tears  shed  on  one  occasion.  The  people  in  a  most  anxious 
Btate  aboat  the  ministzy,  and  institutions  of  religion  among  them. 

^  The  parish  has  been  in  a  most  destitute  and  disorganized  state.  They  have 
aeen  nothing  of  the  Church  in  its  purity,  and  have  been  in  a  fainting  and  starving 
condition  lor  many  years.  They  have  heard  of  the  Churoh  being  rovived  elsewhere ; 
bat  it  has  never  been  brou^t  near  them  in  this  improved  character,  tiU  some 
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recent  sendees  held  amopg  them.  HisDoe  the  nnnsusl  exottenMmt  to  whleh  aHa- 
sion  has  just  been  made.  Kay  the  memfhl  Savioar  have  oompasmon  on  them,  and 
bless  them  with  a  faithfol  minister." 

10.  Id  the  Diocesan  and  general  institutions  of  the  Church, 
Mr.  McGuire  felt  a  lively  interest,  and  took  an  active  part.  Of 
the  Education  Society,  formed  to  assist  pious  but  indigent 
youth,  in  their  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Virginia,  designed  to  provide  competent 
instructors  for  candidates  for  orders,  he  was  the  early  and 
steadfast  friend.  His  allusion  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
those  institutions  shows  his  interest : 

*'  BeoeiTed  the  coDStltation  and  address  of  the  Sooiety  for  the  Kdacatioa  of  PIodb 
Young  Men  for  the  Ministry.  Much  interested  for  the  wel&re  and  prospeiify  of  this 
Institution.  Shall  make  considerable  exertion  to  assist  its  Amds.  Pray  God  to 
prosper  it    Made  one  of  its  directors." 

Jfiiy  1«A  1823.— '*  Left  home  for  Georgetown,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Eduoa- 
tion  Sodefy.  Met  on  the  second  of  the  month|  and  located  in  Alexandria.  Bev. 
Mr.  Keith  as  a  teacher  of  Theology,  to  instruct  such  young  men,  students  of  diTini- 
ty,  as  the  Society  might  be  able  to  provide,  or  such  as  might  come  under  any  other 
circomstanoes.  Dr.  Wilmer  is  also  to  render  his  services,  in  the  Seminary,  as  ooca^ 
sion  may  require.  This  is  a  foundation,  I  trust,  of  a  flourishing  *  School  of  the  Pro- 
phets,' in  the  South.  May  the  Lord  bless  it,  and  cause  it  to  send  forth  many  labor- 
ers into  His  vineyard,  who,  by  their  zeal  and  wisdom  in  the  service  of  God,  shall 
prove  the  favored  instruments  of  turning  many  to  righteousness,  causing  the  wil- 
derness to  be  glad,  and  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

He  lived  to  see  the  answer  to  his  prayer,  and  to  receive 
largely  the  gratification  of  his  pious  desire,  in  the  prosperity 
and  usefulness  of  tiiese  kindred  and  harmonious  institutions. 

11.  Mr.  McGuire^s  religious  sympathies  and  efforts  were  not 
confined  to  his  own  parish  or  diocese.  They  began  there,  but 
had  expansiveness  enough  to  recognize  the  entire  field  desig- 
nated by  the  Master,  '^  the  world."  As  early  in  his  ministry 
as  April  S2d,  1819,  he  writes : 

"  My  mind  much  exercised  about  the  forlorn  and  miserable  state  of  the  heathen 
world.  Six  hundred  millions  of  the  human  fiunily  never  have  heard  the  name  of 
the  precious  Jesua  Thousands  of  these  are  crowding  eveiy  moment  into  eternity 
from  amidst  their  crimes.  The  Christian  world  begins  to  awake  from  its  i^thy  on 
this  subject  Something  is  done  for  these  wretched  creatures^  but  nothing  compar- 
ed with  the  vast  denumd." 

With  these  views  no  one  could  be  more  gratified  than  he 
was  by  the  declaration  of  the  General  Convention^  that  the 
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CSiBrch  18  a  mlssioDarj  eocietyy  and  all  her  baptized  children 
bound  to  cooperate,  according  to  their  ability  and  opportnnitj, 
in  sBiding  the  Goepel  to  all  mankind.  He  promptly  organized 
an  aoziliary  in  his  congregation,  which  at  its  first  meeting 
todc  action  worthy  of  imitation, 

"Jon.  120, 1830. — ^At  night,  a  meetiog  in  the  lecture-room,  after  divine  eerdoe^ 
ftr  the  purpose  of  fi>nzung  a  aociety  auzQiaiy  to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  liissSon- 
aiy  flociety  of  our  Chnrab.  The  Society  was  oiganised,  and  one  hnndred  and  fife 
doUansabscribedannnaUj.  Kay  the  merciAil  Lord  prosper  this  good  oavse^  to  the 
adrancement  of  His  gloiy,  and  the  salyation  of  immortal  soola** 

12.  With  r^ard  to  ecclesiastical  polity,  Mr.  McOnire's  views 
accorded  with  the  language  of  the  Prajer-Book,  in  the  preface 
to  the  form  and  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrat- 
iog  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  That,  '^  from  the  apostles' 
timesy  there  have  been  these  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's 
Chorch."  Convinced  of  this,  he  held  that  the  primitive  or* 
ganization  ought  to  be  maintained  and  none  other  recognized 
within  onr  borders.  The  importance  he  attached  to  its  preserv- 
ation, is  expressed  very  decidedly  in  a  sermon  delivered  in  St 
George's  Church,  Fredericksburg,  on  Sunday  morning,  Oct 
4th,  1835,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  said 
dinrch: 

*'  The  importanoe  of  the  oatward  order  of  the  Christian  Church,  can  not  well,  in 
our  view,  be  too  highly  estimated.  That  thia  is  eveiy  thing,  however,  we  do  not 
bf  any  means  maintain— with  this  diilnely  ordained  form  of  goveniment,  we 
ki^w  that  she  may  sadly  dedine^  and  become  exceedingly  cormpt,  throagh  the  in- 
flimi^  and  depravity  of  human  nature.  lYeely  admitting  this,  we  yet  oonceiTe  it 
flertsin,  that  without  a  due  external  ecclesiastical  polity,  there  would  not  only  be 
a  Sid  declension  in  religion,  hut  Chxistiani^  would,  in  idl  probability,  oease  to  exist 
in  oax  world." 

But  though  clear  and  conservative  in  his  Church  principles, 
he  was  careful  to  maintain  and  set  forward  quietness,  peace, 
and  love  among  all  Christian  people.  Witness  the  following 
record: 

"  Manh  21^  1819.— -ICy  sool  engaged  in  shakmg  off  prejudices  and  bigotry,  and 
in  endeavoring  to  jMromote  harmony  and  unanimity  among  Christians.  Oh  I  that  the 
Spirit  of  love  would  descend  upon  the  Church,  and  bind  our  hearts  in  a  perpetual 
noiott  I    Iiord,  help  Thy  poor  servant  to  please  Thee  in  this  respect** 
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With  this  spirit  he  was  ready,  when  it  could  be  effected 
without  compromising  his  own  principles,  to  confederate  with 
the  members  of  other  draominations,  in  advancing  the  caase 
of  the  GospeL  He  was  from  first  to  last  a  zealons  patron  of 
the  American  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  of  the  8andaj* 
School  Union.  With  this  representation  of  the  mind  and  ac- 
tion of  Mr.  McGnire,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry — ^and  for 
it,  all  we  haye,  without  any  design  of  his,  the  Touching  in  his 
own  hand-writing — ^no  one  need  be  at  a  loss  for  the  secret  of 
his  success ;  and  there  are  few,  especially  among  the  younger 
clergy,  who  may  not  profit  by  his  excellent  example. 

In  Bishop  Meade's  '^  Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families 
of  Virginia,"  the  following  allusion  to  Mr.  McGuire  may  be 
found.  The  reference  is,  for  the  reason  assigned,  restrained, 
but  therefore  all  the  more  expressiye : 

'*  Ab  it  has  been  a  rule  dbsenred  hj  me  In  these  notices,  to  aydd  all  pnuaea  or 
oensares  of  the  living,  and  in  the  fewest  posiAble  words  refhr  to  tiie  aott  and  suo 
oesses  of  mj  Mmi  friend^  therefore  to  Mr.  Slangbter's  aooonnt  of  the  revival  of 
the  churoh  in  this  parish,  daring  the  thirty-three  years  of  Kr.  McGuire's  mhiistry, 
to  whidi  must  now  be  added  twelve  more,  I  refer  my  readers  for  a  fhll  view  of 
the  satgeoi  Snfflce  it  to  say  that,  firom  that  time,  a  sncceauon  of  revivals,  or  rather 
a  oontinned  one»  nnder  &tthfhl  evangelical  preaching,  has  added  great  numbers  to 
the  church ;  that  two  new  churches^  each  increasing  in  size  and  expense,  have 
been  called  for;  that  several  young  ministers  have  issued  from  the  parish.  Among 
them  the  Bev.  Launoelot  Minor,  whose  remains  are  on  the  Africsn  shofe^  along 
side  of  those  of  Mrs.  Susan  Savage,  the  devoted  missionary  whoae  spiritoal  With* 
place  was  St  Geoige's  Church,  as  Frederioksbaxg  waa  her  native  dly." 

Mr.  McGuire  was  too  actively  engaged  in  ministerial  work 
to  contribute  much  to  the  press.  He  did,  however,  publish  a 
volume  on  ^^  The  Religious  Opinions  and  Character  of  Wash- 
ington," and  occasional  sermons.  He  had  on  hand,  but  never 
completed,  a  work  on  the  religious  opinions  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  American  Eevolution.  Many  of  the  reports  on  the 
state  of  the  Church,  as  they  appear  in  the  journals  of  his  Dio- 
cese, were  drafted  by  him.  In  the  conventions  he  did  not 
speak  often  or  long,  but  his  opinions  were  always  received 
with  deference  on  account  of  his  great  experience,  established 
integrity,  and  careful  judgement. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  authorities  of  Kenyon  College  in  1889. 
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On  the  sixtemth  of  April,  1816,  he  was  married  to  MisB  Ja* 
dith  0.  Lewis,  '^  one  of  the  first  of  those  who  were  added  to  the 
ehiirch  by  the  Lord,"  after  the  commencement  of  his  ministry. 
She  was  indeed  a  helpmeet  to  him  in  his  ardnons  and  respon- 
sible duties,  and  after  animating  him  in  his  services,  and  soa- 
taining  and  solacing  him  in  his  trials,  she  survived  to  moum^ 
but  in  blessed  hope,  her  sore  bereavement  Eight  children 
'were  given  to  them,  four  of  them  now  living,  two  of  whom 
are  in  the  ministry  to  which  thoir  father  was  devoted. 
.  Dr.  McGoire's  feebleness  daring  the  services  in  his  chorch 
m  June  last  has  been  mentioned.  His  state  of  health  was  re- 
garded with  such  anxiety  by  lus  physicians,  that  they  insisted 
on  an  immediate  intermission  of  his  dttties,  fmd  a  tour  to  the 
mountains,  in  which  he  reluctantly  acquiesced.  To  relieve 
him  both  in  mind  and  body,  his  congregation  obtained  for  him 
the  assistance  of  an  estimable  young  gentleman,  one  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia. 

On  Dr.  McOuire's  return  from  his  excursion,  it  was  supposed 
he  would  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  in  part,  and  that  his 
v^alnable  life  might  be  prolonged.  On  Sunday,  October  3d, 
he  pr«iched,  as  waa  his  cnstom,  the  anniversary  sermon,  and 
administered  the  communion.  He  and  his  people  were  much 
affected,  and  both  seemed  impressed  with  the  thought  that  it 
i^as,  in  all  probability,  his  last  public  service.  From  the 
church  he  went  to  the  residence  of  an  honored  and  beloved 
parishioner,  who  had  been  long  confined  to  her  house,  that  he 
might  afford  to  her  in  her  chamber,  the  sacramental  privileges 
^which  her  health  prevented  her  from  receiving  in  the  sanctu- 
ary. That  afternoon  he  passed  much  exhausted,  lying  on  the 
80&,  silent,  meditative,  calm,  the  tears  at  times  on  his  cheek — 
not  tears  of  distress — no,  but  holy,  happy  tears,  which  none 
*who  knew  and  loved  him  could  wish  to  wipe  away. 

The  week  passed  on,  with  nothing  in  his  case  to  attract  par- 
ticular notice.  During  the  night  he  was  occasionally  sleepless, 
and*  then  his  speech  was  not  of  his  infirmities  and  languor,  but 
of  the  heavenly  family,  and  their  blessedness.  On  Friday, 
October  8th,  after  brei^asting  with  his  family,  he  expressed 
his  intention  to  visit  some  of  his  parishioners,  and  retired  to  a 
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room  to  arrange  his  dress.  A  noise  as  if  BomethiDg  had  fallen, 
arrested  the  attention  of  a  domestic  On  opening  the  door,  he 
was  fonnd  lying  on  the  floor  speechless.  He  had  jnst  shaved, 
adjusted  his  dress,  and  was  taming  to  go  forth  on  his  pnrpoeed 
mission  of  mercy,  when  the  voice  he  had  long  waited  for  with 
desire  fell  on  his  ear :  ^^  Gome  np  hither/'  "  Yonr  work  on 
earth  is  done,  receive  the  crown  of  righteonsness,  and  rest  for 
ever  with  the  Lord."  And  so  he  finished  his  course  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  jnst  after  he  had  entered  the 
forty-sixth  of  his  ministry. 

lliat  he  had  long  desired  this  call  is  apparent  from  the  fol* 
lowing  record,  which  is  given  entire,  with  two  of  the  stanzaa 
which  he  had  annexed : 

Jidjf  3, 1841.-^*'  HavB  a  realbdng  sense  of  the  breTilj  of  btunsn  life.  Feel  thtfl 
it  is  rapidly  basteniog  to  a  dose  with  me.  Very  joyfiil  am  I,  in  the  glorious  pros- 
pect of  that  eternal  wdgbt  of  glory,  which  I  beliere  awaits  me  in  my  Father^a 
kingdom. 

*Ohl  when  shall  I  wake,  and  find  me  then? ' 

"  Hie  hoar  draws  near. 

"  *  What  joy  while  thos  I  view  the  day, 
Ihat  warns  my  thirsting  soul  away, 

What  transports  flU  my  breast  I 
For  hv  BV  greet  Badeemer's  power 
Unfolds  the  everlastuig  door, 

And  leads  me  to  His  rest. 

"  'The  itetal  mom,  my  God,  is  oome^ 
That  calls  me  to  the  hallowed  dome^ 

Thy  presence  to  adore ; 
My  feet  the  sommons  shall  attend, 
With  willhig  stops  Thy  ooorts  asoeod, 

And  tread  the  ethereal  flood* " 

On  the  eleventh  of  October  the  funeral  procession,  formed 
by  a  vast  concourse,  moved  from  the  parsonage  to  St  (George's 
Church.  The  bier  was  carried  by  the  vestrymen,  and  the  pall 
was  supported  by  the  clergy.  After  the  customary  services 
in  the  church,  and  an  address  by  Bishop  Johns,  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  our  beloved  brother  were  committed  to  the  grouad 
in  the  adjacent  yard — '^  eartli  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dost 
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1o  dnsti  looking  for  the  general  resurrection,  and  the  life  of 
the  world  to  oome,  through  Jesus  Ohrist  otir  Lord." 

<*  Thej  that  be  wise,  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament ;  and  they  that  torn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the 
stere  fiMrerer  and  ever.'' 


COMMUK  IC  ATIONS. 


[Fob  artideB  lUling  nndflr  this  head,  and  whicfa  appear  vadsr  the  oame  of  tlis 
inrfSa%  the  Bdltan  vn  not  le^poiiBlbla] 


THE  MISSOURI  VALLEY,  AND   HOW  TO 

CHEISTIANIZE  IT. 

BT    FBAK0I8    WHABTON. 

Thb  Missouri  valley  is  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
missionary  field  to  which  American  Christians  can  now  turn. 
Its  rivera,  its  towns,  and  its  prairies  have  each  a  population  at 
once  marked  with  strongly  distinguished  peculiarities,  and  im- 
pressed with  elements  of  specific  activity  and  infiuence.  It  is 
the  diversity  of  these  peculiarities  which  leads  to  the  great  va* 
riety  in  the  reports  of  travellers  by  whom  that  valley  has 
been  visited.  The  mere  excursionist  views  and  judges  from 
the  steamboat  and  its  passengers,  and  from  the  trains  of  emi- 
grants by  whom  the  ferries  are  crossed.  The  business  man, 
and  perhaps  the  more  pertinacious  tourist,  visits  and  speaks  of 
liie  towns.  The  pioneer  fiirmer,  the  hunter,  the  itinerant  mi- 
nister, and  the  rural  colporteur,  draw  their  opinion  fiom  the 
prairies.  These  several  classes  I  now  propose  to  consider,  first 
in  reference  to  their  social  relations,  uid  then  to  their  religioua 
wants. 
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Steamboatingy  on  the  Miasoori  as  well  as  on  the  HissiaBippi, 
creates  its  own  population  ;  wliat  this  is,  numerically,  it  isdiffi- 
cnlt  to  estimate,  tiiiongh  from  the  nnmber  of  craft  employed 
on  the  Missouri,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  water- 
population  which  floats  up  and  down  by  Kebraska  and  TTanflM 
is  nearly  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  land.    First  comes  the 
steamboat  with  its  hundred  hands,  and  sometimes  its  two 
hundred  passengers.    In  July,  1^57,    twenty-three  regular 
packet-boats  were  employed,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
twenty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  tons,  valued  at  $1,269,000. 
Besides  this,  there  are  a  number  of  transient  boats  which  are 
engaged  during  the  season.  In  one  issue  of  the  St  Louis  Republir 
can  I  find  no  less  than  eight  first-class  steamboats  advertised 
as  having  arrived  in  the  space  of  two  days.    Their  trips  ave- 
rage ten  days,  and  tUs  would  make  forty  packet*boats  on  the 
river. 

Kext  to  these  come  the  ferry-boats.  A  ferry  may  be  met 
with  almost  once  in  every,  ten  miles,  in  the  eight  hundred  be- 
tween St  Louis  and  Council  Blu£k  Then  come  the  rafts 
with  their  immediate  and  subsidiary  population,  which,  in  the 
Mississippi,  particularly,  is' immense.  To  these  may  be  added 
that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  river-banks  which  is 
employed  in  cutting  wood  for  the  boats. 

The  traveller  who  contents  himself  with  looking  around 
among  the  crews  and  officers  as  well  as  among  the  passengers 
of  the  steamboats  on  these  rivers,  may  be  well  excused  if  he 
take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  recklessness  of  western  life. 
Pro&nity  is  the  steamboat  jmi&^  ;  card-playing,  sandwiched  in 
between  layers  of  eating  and  sleeping,  its  occupation.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  exceptions  which  vary  in  number  with  the 
character  and  destination  of  the  boat  At  one  time  you  may 
find  yourselves  among  a  body  of  passengers  as  respectable  as 
any  on  the  Eastern  waters.  Take,  however,  another  scene. 
The  <dBoerB  and  sub-officers  who  are  to  be  found  in  almoet 
every  point  about  the  boat,  know  not  how  to  make  up  a 
sentence  without  a  parenthesis  of  profanity.  Speculators  and 
adventurers  come  nezt^  and  with  them  a  party  of  French  Car 
nadians,  partially  engaged  in  trading,  partially  in  lumbering. 
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B7  th«  great  body  ef  them,  the  day  passage  tip  the  river,  ia 
occupied  in  the  following  fashion:  At  seven  in  the  morning 
fhey  breakfast,  and  at  eight  sit  down  at  cards.  At  ten,  cards 
having  by  that  time  ceased  to  interest  them,  they  will  be 
seen  packed  away  in  layers  in  the  berths  with  which  the  state. 
rooms  are  Hned.  At  twelve,  they  are  at  dinner ;  after  dinner 
tfa^  are  again  at  cards,  and  then  again  are  laid  np  in  their 
bertfrn  to  sleep.  Tea  is  followed  in  the  same  way,  except  that, 
in  the  evening,  the  card-playing  is  longer  and  more  animaed, 
and  is  extended  deep  into  the  night.  To  each  change  of  oc- 
enpation,  from  cards  to  sleep,  from  sleep  to  eating,  and  from 
eating  to  cards,  a  drink  at  the  bar  is  a  necessary  preliminary. 
Kow,  there  are  one  or  two  circumstances  which  may  serve 
to  explain  so  peculiar  a  social  condition  as  that  which  I  have 
described.  In  the  first  place  steamboating  on  the  Missouri  is 
eminently  adapted  to  stimulate  habits  of  reckless  extravagance 
and  excitability.  The  season  lasts  from  iftay  to  November, 
during  which  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  boat,  costing 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  to  net  from  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand. Large  profits  and  great  risk  produce  large  salaries.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  the  two  pilots  to  receive  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month.  Hie  wages  of  the  subordinate  officere  and  of 
the  deck-hands  are  proportionally  high ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  those  engaged  in  boating  on  the  Missouri  are  exposed  to 
one  of  the  most  demoralizing  of  all  business  infiuences  —  ex- 
travagant gains  during  one  part  of  the  year  and  entire  idle- 
neas  in  the  other.  We  need  not  wonder  that  those  thus 
tempted  should  become  reckless  and  extravagant,  if  not  des- 
perate. Still  more  deleterious  is  the  effect  of  the  lumber* 
trafiSc  on  those  engaged  in  it.  Prior  to  the  rafting  season,  all 
is  industry  and  life.  The  woods  resound  with  the  click  of  the 
axe.  The  banks  of  the  river,  and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of 
the  Mississippi,  of  its  remotest  tributaries,  are  crowded  with 
rafts.  Then,  when  the  spring  floods  come,  raft  after  raft 
dashes  down  the  stream.  Immense  profits  are  made.  Terrible 
risks  are  encountered.  The  humblest  hands  receive  wages 
ninning  to  tan  dollars  a  day.  Then,  when  the  excitement  and 
the  labor  are  alike  over,  die  raftsman  finds  himself  suddenly 
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at  libedy.  He  plunges,  in  too  many  oases,  into  the  wildest 
dissipation.  The  tayerns  he  freqaents  are  the  vilest  of  haants, 
capable  of  generating  as  a  malaria  that  which  he  may  impart 
to  them  as  a  sporadic  disease.  It  has  been  my  lot  more  than 
once  to  accompany  parties  of  retnnung  raftsmen  on  dieir  way 
np  the  river>  I  do  not  wonder  that  foreigners  who  find  them 
forming  a  frequent  ingredient  in  our  steamboat  population, 
should  declaim  on  the  frantic  profligacy  Western  life  produces. 
How  unjust  this  declaration  is,  I  shall  presently  show  more 

folly. 

IDiere  is,  however,  another  dangerous  influence  which  is  here 
at  work,  on  which  I  must  be  permitted  to  dwell  before  proceed- 
ing to  consider  what  is  really  the  great  security  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  main  body  on  whom  the  Chnreh  can  operate.  I 
refer  now,  to  the  land  speculators  who  form  so  prominent  a 
portion  of  those  whom  tlie  superficial  observer  meets  in  the 
hotels  and  places  ef  public  resort  in  the  large  towns.  I  trust 
that  what  I  have  now  to  say  will  not  be  considered  as  applying 
to  the  legitimate  real-estate  agent.  Few  callings  are  more 
respectable  than  this — ^none  more  essential  to  the  development 
of  a  new  and  only  partially  settled  country.  Far  different, 
however,  is  the  character  of  the  speculator,  whom  I  now  pause 
to  notice. 

Observe  for  a  moment  the  way  in  which  paper  towns  are 
manufactured  throughout  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Even  in  the 
inland  the  traveller  is  surprised  at  seeing  a  series  of  wooden 
stakes  driven  in  on  a  prairie  height,  or  on  a  rivulet  bottom, 
with  a  sign  up,  calling  tlie  place  a  '^  Oity."  It  is  still  worae  on 
the  Missouri  river.  The  immense  fortunes  which  have  been 
made  by  the  original  proprietors  at  Leavenworth,  at  Sl 
Joseph's,  and  at  Council  Bluffs,  have  led  to  the  purchase  and 
layiug  out  of  town  sites  on  almost  every  available  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  from  the  Kansas  line  to  Sioux  Gity,  em- 
bracing a  front,  taking  both  sides  together,  of  one  thousand 
miles.  It  is  true  that  the  prizes  which  are  offered  are  great 
Of  this,  Leavenworth  City,  situated  on  the  Kansas  side  of  the 
river,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi,  is  a  striking  illustration.    The  first  public  sale  of 
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lots  in  that  town  took  place  in  October,  1854,  shortly  after  the 
passage  of  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bill,  prior  to  which  not  even 
a  squatter's  title  could  be  made.  In  the  following  April  the 
population  ran  up  to  600.  In  the  succeeding  October  it 
iunonnted  to  1200.  If  ow,  it  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  under 
10,000.  Property  which  was  bought  at  two,  three,  or  five  dol- 
lars an  acre  is  cut  up  into  lots  of  24  feet  by  160,  and  sold  at 
prices  running  from  four  hundred  to  four  thousand  dollars  a 
lot  The  hour-hand  .which  may  indicate  the  growth  in  Eastern 
cities,  the  movement  of  which,  though  sure,  can  not  be  detected 
by  the  momentaiy  observer,  here  gives  place  to  the  minute- 
hand,  each  of  whose  throbs  may  be  noted  as  it  pursues  its 
rapid  round.  BnUdings  can  actually  be  seen  to  grow.  It  is.  true 
that  a  great  part  of  this  is  due  to  the  flimsiness  with  which 
they  are  put  together.  But  this  is  only  an  additional  proof  of 
that  extraordinary  development  which  sacrifices  durability,  as 
well  as  comfort,  to  the  necessity  which  requires  something  that 
may  be  called  a  residence  at  once.  It  is  through  the  wonder- 
ful emigrations  by  which  this  necessity  is  produced  that  town 
lots  here  compete  in  price  with  those  of  our  great  Atlantic 
cities,  and  that  the  first,  and  even  the  second  purchasers,  have 
made  fortunes  in  a  few  months. 

All  this,  with  the  corresponding  growth  of  the  towns  which 
have  BO  wonderfully  marked  the  Iowa  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  has  excited  the  speculative  fever  to  its  highest  point. 
Men  have  rushed  to  the  Missouri  Valley  from  every  section  of 
the  Union,  influenced  by  that  delirious  lust  for  a  speedy  and 
great  fortune  which  so  utterly  enslaves  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  those  whom  it  seizes.  It  is  Hawthorne,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  who  in  one  of  his  impressive,  though  lurid 
narratives,  gives  us  a  sketch  of  a  party  who  started  on  a  hunt 
for  a  jewel  of  inestimable  value  which  was  supposed  to  exist 
in  a  neighboring  mountain.  Their  haggard  and  frenzied  pur- 
suit of  this  vast  prize ;  the  degrees  by  which  the  flame  burned 
out  all  their  true  and  right  affections ;  the  maniac  restlessness 
of  eye,  and  more  than  maniac  drying  up  of  the  heart ;  may 
well  be  used  to  describe  those  who  have  entered  upon  the 
great  Western  property-hunt    They  form  a  class  by  them- 
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selves,  to  be  readily  distingaished  from  the  hona  fide  real 
estate  agent.  The  town  plot  drawn  oat  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
or  in  one  of  its  parlors ;  the  feyerish  muttering  between  the 
two  or  three  projectors  by  whom  it  is  hnng  np ;  the  ntter  ab- 
sorption of  all  other  topics  in  this  one — ^will  serve,  not  imper- 
fectly, to  indicate  those  whom  this  passion  has  seized. 

I  pass  from  this  class  of  speculators  withont  stopping  to  no 
tice  those  in  whom  fraud,  as  well  as  frenzy,  is  the  motive 
power.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  whatever  may  be  the 
principle  on  which  this  kind  of  speculation  is  framed,  the 
mechanism  of  Western  town-building  is  that  of  a  gigantic  lot- 
tery. Nine  out  ten  of  the  tickets  draw  only  blanks.  I  can  not 
illastrate  this  better  than  by  the  statement  that  there  is  no 
section  of  one  hundred  miles  on  the  Missouri  bank  between 
Kansas  City  and  Council  Blufis  that  has  not  now  four  times  as 
many  paper  towns  laid  out  on  it  as  we  can  find  on  any  equal 
section  in  the  East.  In  most  of  these  towns  (though  some- 
times there  is  not  a  house  finished  in  it)  the  nominal  price  of 
town  lots  ranges  higher  than  in  any  similar  portions  of  the 
towns  of  Trenton,  of  Burlington,  of  Bristol,  of  Kahway,  of 
New-Brunswick.  At  White  Cloud,  for  instance,  in  1857,  al- 
most an  imperceptible  town  near  the  northern  line  of  Kansas, 
where  then  no  government  title  had  been  obtained,  lots  for 
residences  were  placed  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  that  charming, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  literary  man  most  advanta- 
geously seated  of  all  Haasaohusetts  residences — ^the  ancient 
city  of  Cambridge. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  any  but  a  small  fraction  of  these 
towns  will  rise  to  an  importance  sufficient  to  justify  their  pre- 
sent valuation.  To  sustain  them,  in  fact,  would  require  a  po]>» 
ulation  twice  as  dense  as  the  densest  portion  of  England.  It 
would  require  a  population  of  twenty  millions  to  live  in  the 
towns,  and  a  back  population  of  a  hundred  millions  on  which 
the  towns  are  to  live  themselves.  It  would  cause,  in  fact,  the 
Missouri  Eiver  to  be  hedged  in  by  two  continuous  cities,  each 
five  hundred  miles  long.  Such  a  result  as  this  the  proprietors 
of  no  one  ^^  city  "  calculate  upon.  What  they  claim  is,  that 
their  town  is  to  be  the  favored  one,  and  that  it  is  by  invest- 
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ments  with  them  that  the  great  prize  is  to  be  drawn.  Tlie  argu- 
ment in  each  case  is  yery  much  the  same.  '^  The  M.  and  M.  Bail- 
road,"  or  "The Great  Pacific  Railroad," or  "The  Dayenport  and 
Council  Blufb  Railroad,"  or,  "  The  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph's 
Railroad,"  or,  "  The  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,"  or 
"  The  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  Railroad,"  or  "  The  Great  Cal- 
ifornia Central,"  "will  certainly  terminate  at  this  point" 
"  Such  a  site  as  we  have,  also !  "  "  Ko  crumbling  bank,"  cries 
one  city,  "  to  be  washed  away  before  your  foundations  are 
finished."  "No  low  bottom,"  retorts  another,  "to  be  sub- 
merged by  the  first  freshet"  "Ko  unapproachable  bluff," 
screams  a  third,  "which  will  require  all  the  horse-power  of 
the  territory  to  surmount,  and  all  its  wealth  to  level."  Upon 
one  thing  all  agree,  and  that  is,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  ^'cities" 
now  laid  out  will  be  blanks.  The  only  point  on  which  they 
differ  is  as  to  which  shall  draw  the  prize. 

Now  to  the  two  classes  I  have  just  mentioned — those  em- 
ployed on  the  rivers  and  the  speculators — religion,  if  it  be 
introduced  at  all,  must  be  introduced  by  other  than  our  pres- 
ent missionary  instrumentalities.  Preaching  to  such  classes  is 
like  preaching  to  a  railway  car  at  a  depot  All  is  hurry. 
Scarcely  is  a  sentence  finished  before  the  train  starts.  If  you 
wish  to  be  heard,  you  must  take  the  course  the  world  takes. 
It  sends  its  news-agents  and  its  ad  vert  isementr  venders  into  the 
cars,  to  hand  a  notice  to  one  passenger,  or  to  sell  a  book  to 
another.  The  Church  should  do  the  same.  I  can  not  but  think 
that  no  agency  could  be  more  effective  than  the  dissemination 
of  such  tracts  as  Mr.  Ryle's  in  the  same  way  that  the  world's 
tracts  are  disseminated.  Nor  do  I  see  that  the  expense  would 
be  great  The  wages  of  the  boys  who  form  the  world's  col- 
porteurs do  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  annually.  They 
take  passage  on  a  particular  train  or  steamboat,  and  distribute 
as  they  go.    So  also  must  we. 

But  the  service,  and  the  preaching !  Now,  as  to  the  service. 
To  a  population  such  as  that  of  whom  I  speak,  our  service 
is  of  no  use  as  an  arrestive  police.  When  these  fevered 
speculators ;  when  these  wild  and  undisciplined  boat-hands ; 
when  these  restless  traders  and  trappers — ^themselves,  like  the 
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Zouaves,  capable  of  becoming  the  most  splendid  auxiliaries — 
when  such  men  are  converted,  then  the  service  will  be  to  them 
a  solace  and  a  pride.  Bat  as,  with  qnick  pnlse  and  eager  eye, 
thej  hnrry  to  and  fro  in  these  great  thoroughfares,  how  can 
this  grand,  but  stationary  engine  arrest  them  ?  Can  the  cler- 
gyman reach  them,  if  it  be  essential  to  the  exercise  of  his 
office  that  his  audiences  should  be  first  captured  and  brought 
to  his  church,  and  then,  before  he  can  speak  to  them  in  those 
quick,  earnest  words  which  are  called  for  by  their  wants  and  his 
mission,  that  the  morning  or  evening  service  should  be  read 
through  ?  It  is  true  that  at  each  place  where  a  congregation 
is  to  be  collected,  the  services  of  the  Church  should  be  per- 
formed, and  sermons  delivered  calculated  to  instruct  the  young 
and  ignorant,  to  awaken  the  thoughtless,  to  reclaim  the  back- 
slider. But  after  all,  as  things  now  are,  this  does  not  reach 
the  evil.  We  all  know  well  enough  how  to  treat  our  congre- 
gations when  collected.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  collect  them. 
How  is  the  arrestive  power  of  religion  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  vast  throng  that  hurries  to  and  fro  in  the  towns  and 
thoroughfares  of  this  great  valley  ?  There  is  an  answer  to  this 
question ;  but,  before  considering  it,  let  us  see  what  other  ele- 
ments unite  in  forming  the  basis  of  examination. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  class  which  forms  the  real  material 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Val- 
leys. Let  me  stop  for  a  moment,  to  notice  the  wond^ul  em- 
pire .  of  prairie  and  of  woodland  which  the  former  of  these 
rivers  drains.  It  is,  indeed,  an  empire  whose  splendor  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Its  soil  is  both  varied  and  rich. 
It  is  watered  on  one  side  by  numberless  springs,  on  botli  by 
an  abundance  of  rivulets  and  creeks.  Its  climate,  if  it  be  in- 
tense in  both  its  heat  and  cold,  finds  the  summer  relieved  by  a 
perpetual  breeze,  and  tlie  pungency  of  the  winter  mitigated  by 
a  freedom  from  the  dampness  which  in  the  East  acts  with  such 
acuteness  on  the  lungs  and  nerves.  It  has  now,  what  are  so 
rarely  united,  an  unlimited  supply  and  an  unlimited  demand. 
Elsewhere  an  excess  of  supply  produces  a  deadness  of  demand, 
and  an  excess  of  demand  a  scarcity  of  supply.  Here,  by  the 
influence  of  the  wonderful  stream  of  population,  we  have  the 
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usual  laws  of  trade  reyersed ;  and  a  glut  of  population  ap- 
pears periodically,  to  absorb  the  glnt  of  produce. 

Tlie  population  of  the  prairies  is  sparse,  energetic,  and  in- 
telligent. Let  it  be  recollected,  in  the  first  place,  over  how 
great  a  sweep  of  territory  this  population  spreads.  Nebraska 
contains  333,866  square  miles ;  Kansas,  73,000.  It  is  true  that 
of  the  former  territory  one  half  is  not  arable ;  but  after  making 
this  deduction  we  have  an  area  remaining  forty  times  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  On  several  accounts  this  great 
conntry  is  destined  to  take  a  leading  position  in  the  future 
history  of  North- America.  Its  soil,  like  that  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  breadstuffa. 
For  centuries  the  best  kind  of  manure  has  been  periodically 
worked  into  it  through  the  burning  of  prairie  grass.  For  centuries 
the  tough  canvass  which  the  roots  of  this  grass  weave,  has 
protected  the  rich  alluvial  soil  below  from  the  washing  of  rain, 
and  the  approach  of  a  ranker  and  more  exhausting  vegetation. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  the  materials  for  manufacture  so 
abundant ;  nowhere  the  future  demand  for  them  likely  to  be 
so  great.  Here  the  layers  of  bituminous  coal,  as  they  crop 
oat  on  the  tilled  bluff,  strike  the  eye,  even  of  the  casual 
traveller,  by  their  alternations  with  the  rich  brown  mould. 
Here,  particularly  among  the  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  and 
the  Yellow-stone,  we  find  a  water-power  fully  capable  of  work- 
ing mills  surpassing  those  of  Lowell.  Here,  in  close  juxta- 
position, lie  iron  and  lime.  And  here  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable line  of  wate^conveyance  in  the  world.  The  Mis- 
sonri,  far  less  impeded  by  bars  than  the  Mississippi,  piercing, 
for  navigable  purposes,  at  least  five  hundred  miles  further  in- 
land, is  propelled  by  a  current  which  shoots  freight  down 
towards  the  gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  ten 
miles  an  hour.  Never  was  a  greater  producing  country 
brought  into  closer  proximity  with  a  greater  market. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Nebraska  and  Kansas  will  occupy  a  fixture 
po8iti<m  of  great  commercial  importance,  from  the  fact  that 
within  them  lies  the  coast  line  of  Central  North- American 
agricnlture.  Arable  land  stops  from  about  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  there  tlie  great 
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plains  commence.  I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  these  vast  rainless,  bat  by  no  means  desert  tracts. 
There  the  buffalo  grass  grows  in  rich  Inzuriance  in  summer, 
and  is  cured  in  the  winter  into  an  edible  farinaceous  hay,  well 
calculated  for  the  nourishment  of  the  countless  troops  of  buf- 
faloes w^iich  find  in  these  plains  their  last  refuge.  These  ele- 
vated parks,  therefore,  will  form  the  great  nursery  of  the 
future,  from  which  furs  and  pelts  will  be  produced.  A  trade 
of  leading  importance  will  thus  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  Central  American  frontiers.  And  what 
is  more  to  my  present  purpose,  nomadic  tradero  and  trappere 
will  be  multiplied,  whom  only  an  itinerary  can  reach. 

But  we  may  go  further  in  estimating  the  importance  of  the 
commercial  destiny  of  the  western  valley  of  the  Missouri. 
"To  their  west  lie  California  and  Oregon,  great  producing,  and 
yet  not  capable  of  becoming  great  manufacturing  countries ; 
the  former  containing  tlie  finer,  but  not  the  coarser  metals — 
together  with  breadstuffs  abundant  for  her  own  support;  the 
latter  eminent  for  her  wheat-growths,  her  fisheries,  and  her 
lumber.  But  in  neither  California  nor  Oregon  is  to  be  found 
the  coal  capable  of  working,  nor  the  iron  for  framing  those 
great  machines  by  which  the  wool  of  a  country  can  be  turned 
into  clothing,  by  which  the  hides  of  the  millions  of  cattle  that 
range  the  prairies  can  be  used  for  the  shoes  and  the  furniture 
of  the  nations  on  either  side,  by  which  the  buttons  can  be 
turned  and  the  nails  forged.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  great  desert-sea  will  lie  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, of  all  countries  the  best  suited  for  the  sites  of  vast 
manufactories.  There  run  rivers  whose  descents  and  whose 
copiousness  adapt  them  as  well  to  turn  the  wheel  as  to  irrigate 
the  land ;  there,  underneath  a  soil  which  can  support  a  million 
of  workmen,  are  spread  layers  of  coal,  which  will  form  the 
fuel  for  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles ;  there  is  the  iron 
which  is  to  form  both  the  engine  and  the  staple,  the  arm  that 
strikes,  as  well  as  the  material  that  is  struck ;  there,  in  fact,  arc 
tlie  great  furnishing  warerooms,  where  the  people  of  California 
will  exchange  their  gold  and  quicksilver,  and  those  of  Oregon 
their  fish  and  lumber,  for  the  hardware,  the  clothes,  and  the 
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fumiture  which  the  manofaetories  of  the  Mieaourl  Valley  will 
produce.  If  this  view  he  correct,  the  scene  alone  of  tlieiie 
prairie  sea-ports  of  the  West  will  not  be  unlike  tlmt  at  one  of 
our  ocean  ports  in  the  East  At  the  docks  of  the  great  oltiui 
which  will  then  spring  up  on  this  shore  of  civilization,  will 
arrive  fleet  after  fleet  of  the  future  ships  of  the  desert,  eaob 
dashing  over  its  iron  track  to  the  destined  port.  There,  on  the 
levee  at  which  these  waves  of  sand  will  terminate,  will  be 
strewn  the  boxes  containing  not  only  the  gold  of  the  Bacramen  to 
and  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  quicksilver  of  Xew-Almaden, 
but  the  wines  which  are  even  now  beginning  to  be  drawn  from 
the  vineyards  of  Los  Angelos,  and  the  cotton  and  sugar  from 
the  south  of  Siena  Nevada.  There  will  be  found,  in  an 
abundance  which  New-England  herself  can  but  rival,  th« 
dried  and  aalted  fish  ci  the  Columbia  and  the  Willaaiett^,  aud 
Ae  fan  whidi  the  Oregon  hunting-grounds  produce  in  meh 
rare  ahundanre  There  will  be  seen  warehouses  and  shops 
like  tlioae  whidi,  in  New-Tork  and  Phlbdelphia,  eolLeet  (fjr 
Western  inspeetion  the  products  of  Europe  and  of  Kew^Kiig- 
land.  It  will  be  Aexper  for  the  Pacific  merchant  to  eouM; 
here  and  purdkaae  than  it  would  be  to  vit^!t  ih^  cities  iA  th« 
Atiantir  IfanTrfafturers  on  the  Kansas  liirer^  oa  tUe  Jilu^ 
Kv«r,  aad  on  the  Osa^  tasi  sell  hearj  gocidi;  at  least  twenty 
pa*  eent  ciieaper  than  mauuiaeturers  in  0>iiDeoticut  or  y^^Aju- 
svlraBiia.    Freaght.  amouDtiug  to  lire  dollar*  <na  tU;  liuu<ifed 

will  be  aaizfficient  proteeu'^n  to  {'jt^p^  tl«e  UilUluf^tvn«t^ 
■i  Talley  ai  onee  into  energtjue  ^cii^ju.  Ti*t:  tlti*e 
viB  came  wisu  the  l^eBtem  loerchauL  wLo  leaver  C^Ulvriilii 
Vv  the  taoB  'uo  bur  Lie  stock  iu  tue  }:^,  will  llucl  it: 
Omaiau  in  [Neuraeka  Ci:r,  in  Lawrence,  wafeliOUbei»  wiiicL 
will  mute  the  pn^ductb  uf  tut  Auautk  buitel^  auo  of'  Jllutv^^ 
with  tiie  ^Dodfe  wiiicL  the  auuudatic^  of  ureauciiuilJ:.  Xlit  ^oxiui- 
inr  of  -uie  nw  matenaL  auQ  tii^  rvlitil'  liuiu  tu^  viuuau  vt' 
ftB^tU  whif^  beart  ^o  heavl'v  cni    tniti>^|/onaUuL  ii^oet^  tut: 

'il'  euauifc  tht  iacn/riet  of  ilaiMab  auc  of  ^V 

tc  ^l^eBC^:  ol  tut  Bpoi,  tc  tiit  excluftiirt  o*  tasieri.  cou*- 


Kow,  iioir  a»  thtive  several  cumAx   of  pojiUi^tioL   K    pe 
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reached  2  Active,  potent,  Dumerousy  they  undoubtedly  are  ; 
capable,  from  their  position  and  character,  of  acting  on  and  de- 
termining the  future  destiny  of  the  great  valley  they  occupy. 
How,  then — ^is  the  practical  question — are  we  of  the  East  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  we  owe  of  planting  the  Gospel  in  this  empire 
valley  ? 

iN'ow,  I  apprehend  that  the  ordinary  agencies  will  be  insufii-^ 
cient  for  this  purpose.  Take  church-building.  How,  when 
sites  are  still  unsettled,  do  we  know  where  to  build  churchee  > 
This  year  a  town  may  be  in  a  fair  way  of  prosperity — ^next 
yeiu*,  it  will  be  deserted.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we  w^^  all 
greatly  interested  in  building  a  church  and  school  house  at 
Topeka.  Now  Topeka  has  pretty  much  dried  up ;  and  though 
it  may  hereafter  revive  and  fructify,  yet  the  metropolitan 
standard  we  once  assigned  to  it  is  gone.  Or,  can  we  bmld 
churches  on  the  rivere  or  ferries,  or  on  those  prairie  sweeps  in 
which,  from  their  very  vastness,  a  congregation  of  fifty  would 
be  a  large  one  ?  Supposing  that  we  answer  the  last  question 
in  the  affirmative,  is  it  expedient  to  make  the  attempt  %  To 
create  even  a  superficial  net- work  of  church  edifices  over  this 
immense  territory  would  cost  millions.  Ko  funds  that  we  can 
hope  to  raise  can  do  more  than  supply  an  hundredth,  or  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  surface.  Then,  even  were  this  done, 
comes  the  important  inquiry.  Whether  a  church  edifice,  erected 
by  missionary  funds  fix>m  without,  ever  sinks  its  foundation 
into  the  popular  heart  to  any  thing  like  the  depth  of  those 
built  by  the  energies  of  worshippers  themselves.  The  ex* 
perience  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  greatly  against 
the  building  of  any  but  temporary  mission  churches.  So  it  is 
when  the  same  experiment  has  been  tried  among  ourselvea. 
The  "Mission"  Ohurch  is  looked  on  but  coldly  until  the 
time  comes  when  through  an  energetic  local  ministry,  ac- 
companied by  a  necessity  for  repairs  and  extension,  the  build- 
ing becomes  associated  with  the  personal  enterprise  and  indus- 
try of  the  community. 

But  the  ministry?  Here,  undoubtedly,  is  the  first  great 
want  I  apprehend,  however,  that  it  is  an  iivrteracy^  one  that 
can  preach  in  the  steamboat,  on  the  levee,  in  the  school  house, 
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that  we  need.  Bat  look  how  lifctle  prospect  there  is  of  an  ade- 
quate ministry  being  collected.  There  are  half  a  million  of 
souk  now  in  the  Miasonri  Yallej,  reckoning  the  population  on 
both  sides  of  the  bank.  They  are  scattered  over  so  wide  an 
expanse  of  territory — ^they  are  many  of  them  so  desultory  and 
nomadic  in  their  habits,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect 
among  them  congregations  averaging  over  one  hundred.  To 
enable  us  to  discharge  our  duties  to  this  class  alone,  would  re* 
quire  a  body  of  clergymen  four  times  exceeding  in  number 
our  entire  clergy  list  Such  a  proportion  of  ordained  clergy- 
men, or  any  thing  appr^hing  such  a  proportion,  we  can  not 
expect  to  see.  It  is  best,  indeed,  that  we  should  not,  with  our 
present  resources.  The  usage  of  the  Church,  and  the  opinion  of 
soeiety  at  large,  require  that  the  minister  should  be  dependent 
on  his  missionary  or  parochial  stipend  for  his  support  It  is  not 
meet  that  he  should  mix  his  sacred  calling  with  a  secular  profes- 
sion. By  such  a  separation  of  offices,  in  fact,  we  preserye,  if  not 
the  spirituality,  at  least  the  professional  learning  and  tone  which 
enable  the  clergy  to  be  the  instructors  of  instructors.  But  this 
very  fact  prevents  us  from  proceeding  to  such  a  deseculariza- 
tion  of  the  more  active  and  reliable  Christian  energies  as  the 
ordination  of  so  immense  a  proportion  of  the  community 
would  require.  Mediaeval  history  proves  to  us  that  so  grea^ 
an  extension  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders  is  good  neither  for  the 
Chorch  nor  for  the  State. 

Bat,  after  all,  these  questions  are  made  nugatory  by  the  real 
state  of  facts.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  church  aooommodO' 
turns  toe  wantf  hut  infiuences  to  induce  the  people  to  avail  them* 
%dves  of  those  accommodations  that  really  exist.  Mr.  Horace 
Mann's  Beport  of  the  famous  Sunday  Census,  undertaken  a  few 
years  since  under  the  direction  of  the  English  Home  Secretary, 
gives  us  some  pregnant  admonitions  in  this  respect.  In  Eng- 
land there  were  on  that  Sunday  Ave  millions  of  persons  who 
might  have  attended  divine  service,  at  least  once,  who  neglect- 
ed to  do  so.  These  persons,  who,  according  to  the  Beport, 
^  every  Sunday  neglect  religions  ordinances,  do  so  of  their  own 
free  choice,  and  are  not  compelled  to  be  absent  on  account  of 
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a  deficiency  of  sittings."    Of  the  entire  population,  68  per 
cent  falls  under  this  category. 

And  how  is  it  in  our  own  land  %  I  fear  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  visited  our  churches,  whether  in  the  West  or 
the  East,  will  be  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  very  rare  that  we 
find  a  fall  congregation.  There  ai*e,  it  is  true,  exceptions — as 
where  the  room  occupied  is  very  small,  or  where  there  is  an 
Episcopal  visitation,  or  where  there  is  a  strong  religious  feeling 
at  the  time  prevalent  in  the  community  at  large.  But  as  a 
general  thing  the  hotel  is  full,  but  not  the  church.  Small  as 
these  churches  are,  and  thick  as  is  tHe  current  of  population 
eddying  round  them,  we  rarely  find  their  seats  more  than  two 
thirds  occupied.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  for  us  to  take 
home  to  our  own  hearts  the  impressive  words  of  the  English 
Beport :  ^'  The  considerable  number  of  available  sittings  which 
are  every  Sunday  totally  unoccupied  might  be  adduced  as 
proofs  so  manifest  of  unconcern  for  spiritual  matters  on  the 
part  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people  that,  until  they  are  im- 
pressed with  more  solicitude  for  their  religious  culture,  it  is 
useless  to  erect  more  churches." 

Kow,  I  do  not  concur  in  the  ancillary  conclusion,  that  ^^  it  is 
useless  to  erect  more  churches,"  though  I  do  in  the  main  pro- 
position, that  our  duty  is  to  awaken,  by  a  preliminary  agency, 
^^more  solicitude  for  their  religious  culture"  in  the  great  mul- 
titudes by  whom  these  accommodations  are  now  neglected. 
Let  this  solicitude  be  aroused,  and  churches,  far  more  valued, 
far  more  effective,  though  perhaps  ruder  and  plainer,  will  be- 
come its  natural  product.  But  how  is  this  great  and  primary 
feeling — that,  in  fact,  of  the  soul,  conscious  of  its  ruin,  and 
seeking  reconciliation  and  communion  with  its  God — ^how  is  this 
feeling  to  be  aroused  ?  And  I  suppose  that  there  is  but  one 
answer,  and  that  is,  under  God's  grace,  and  in  subordination 
to  the  motions  of  His  spirit  in  the  heart,  by  the  ^^  preaching," 
either  through  the  tongue  or  the  press,  of  His  glad  tidings. 

This,  however,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  bring  us  a  step 
nearer  the  solution.  It  is  not  a  question  of  general,  but  of 
specific  means;   not  a  question  of  motive  energy,  but  of 
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mechaDiBin.  I  admit  this ;  but  let  ns,  before  going  farther,  pro* 
ceed  to  consider  what  indications  there  are,  in  this  particular 
field,  of  the  character  of  the  agency  bj  which  the  want  can  be 
most  effectively  reached.  And  I  can  not  but  look  at  the  whole 
Misaissippi  and  Missonri  Valleys  as  in  this  respect  impressed 
with  a  remarkable  significance.  It  would  seem,  as  if,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  that  a  high-way 
had  been  cut  leading  to  every  section  of  those  vast  and 
splendid  regions.  It  is  a  high-way  through  which  error  can 
travel  quickly,  but  truth  more  quickly  still.  Are  we,  when 
the  road  is  open,  when  we  see  the  light  vehicles  of  skepticism 
gayly  traversing  it  from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south, — shall 
we  hold  back,  lest  we  mix  with  what  is  common  or  unclean  2 
Are  we  to  hold  to  the  old  family-carriage,  circumscribed 
though  its  motive  energies  be,  and  refuse  the  car,  because  the 
latter  is  open  to  all  ? 

I  can  not,  if  it  be  permitted  to  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  an 
agency  whose  only  fault  is  its  openness,  but  look  upon  the 
educational  apparatus  of  the  far  West  as  a  means  of  peculiar  mo- 
ment in  preaching  an  awakening  Gospel.  The  country  is 
divided  into  sections  and  quarter-sections.  Through  the  wise 
policy  which  controlled  the  formation  of  the  Territorial  bills,  a 
proportion  of  the  public  land  was  set  apart  to  enable  each  sec- 
tion and  quarter-section  to  have  its  school  house.  These  school* 
houses  are  open  for  religious  uses  on  Sunday,  and,  if  it  be  re- 
quired, on  week-day  evenings.  For  these  no  hire  is  asked. 
But  one  qualification  I  have  ever  known  observed,  though  that 
is  general  —  it  is  the  exclusion  of  Universalists,  Unitarians, 
and  skeptics  generally.  Eoman  Catholics  exclude  themselves. 
I  can  not  but  pause  a  moment  here,  to  bear  witness  to  the  noble 
efforts  of  Methodist  itinerants  in  those  very  buildings.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  great  debt  due  to  these  true-hearted  and 
self-denying  men,  representatives  of  whom  I  met  on  the  ex- 
treme borders  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  It  is  a  debt,  I  hold, 
not  of  religion  alone.  The  country  owes  much  to  them,  not 
only  for  moral  teaching,  but  for  intellectual  culture.  Kude 
and  illiterate  as  some  of  them  may  be,  they  carry  their  little 
libraries  with  them,  the  contents  of  which  they  dispose  of  from 
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honse  to  house.  Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  which  eyery 
word  is  a  pictare ;  Wesley's  sermons,  whose  severe  and  neat 
logic  is  so  often  forgotten  in  their  glowing  unction ;  Baxter's 
Saint's  Best,  wiping  the  dimmed  eye  of  sad  old  age,  and  let- 
ting it  see  Jerusalem  that  is  above — these  books  do  not  only  the 
work  of  religion,  but  that  of  literature.  For  the  farmer's  boy, 
or  even  the  steam-boat  hand,  sets  to  read  them,  in  tUe  ardor  of 
his  first  religious  hope,  by  the  pine-knot  in  the  cabin,  or  by  the 
ruddy  glare  of  the  coals  in  the  engine-room ;  and  when  he 
reads,  he  opens  and  clears  the  avenue  to  those  tracts  where  lie 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Cowper,  and  Wordsworth.  I  can 
not  but  feel  that  this  subsidiary  advantage  of  the  colporteur  sys- 
tem of  the  Methodist  itinerant  is  one  we  have  too  much  over- 
looked. It  involves  the  communication  of  certain  grand  and 
vital  truths ;  but  it  also  affords  the  impetus  to  a  refined  culture, 
of  all  others  the  most  likely  to  sustain  habits  of  religious  fidel- 
ity and  secular  industry. 

But  that  which  is  open  to  the  Methodist  itinerant  is  open  to 
our  own.  The  Methodists,  in  fact,  only  do  a  small  fraction  of 
the  work.  Perhaps  I  may  be  judging  wrongly ;  but  I  think 
that  which  they  really  do,  they  do  not  do  completely.  In  the 
great  procession  westwards,  even  in  their  own  track,  there  is 
much  still  to  come.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  an  enor- 
mous field  on  which  they  have  not  even  touched.  In  respect 
to  this  field,  have  we  not,  as  a  communion,  a  specific  duty  i 
Now  I  feel  that  if  such  be  the  case,  there  is  but  one  way  open  to 
us  by  which  this  duty  can  be  performed.  It  is  by  the  preach- 
ing andteachififf,  under  Episcopal  direction^  hy  laymen  deriving 
their  support  from  their  own  secular  labors. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  incidental  advantages  of 
such  a  plan.  It  is  (1)  self-supporting.  It  is  (2)  non-profes- 
sional and  pQrvasive.  I  might  cite,  under  the  latter  point,  the 
testimony  of  the  clergy  examined  before  the  Bishop  of  Exe- 
ter's late  Oommittee.  on  Spiritual  Destitution.  Two  agencies 
they  recognize  as  peculiarly  and  almost  solely  instrumental  in 
the  great  work  of  awakening  the  non-church-going  classes  to 
a  sense  of  their  religious  danger.  One  of  these  is  the  Scrip- 
ture Beaders'  Society.    The  other  is  the  London  City  Mis- 
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ekm.*   Both  these  work  throngh  laymen,  who  penetrate  where 

*  Tlie  Weskniiuter  Review,  well  known  as  a  bitter  opponent  of  ^  Erangelictl  ** 
ReligioD,  pajB  the  foBowing  tribute  to  this  organiatioo,  in  its  issue  Ibr  Jsnnarj, 
1859: 

'^Hmny  of  the  detgyuien  ezaained  spoke  most  gimtefidly'  of  the  aid  iHiksh  thej 
had  received  from  the  agents  of  the  Scripture  Beaden^  Sodety,  and  the  London 
Citf  KisHOO.  This  latter  Assooiation,  which  is  not  ezclosiTely  a  Church  Society, 
has  been  In  operation  abool  tweoty-three  year^  and  ia  under  the  preaidencj  of 
the  Bad  of  Shaftesbniy.  It  will  be  readUy  understood,  that  the  agents  employed 
by  %  althoogfa  they  are  not  sulgeoted  to  the  ecclesiastical  test  of  the  three  Greeds 
and  thft  Thirty-nine  Aitidei^  are  examined  as  to  their  fitness  for  their  work,  in  m> 
corrianffe  with  what  are  called  usually  Evangelical  viewa  There  will  also  occur 
naturally  in  the  Beporti  of  the  Society  phraseologies  peculiar  to  the  school  of  its 
chief  sopporterB^  and  whidi  do  not  sound  genuine  to  the  ears  of  others.  But  in  the 
ibee  of  the  service  which  they  undertake^  peculiarities  of  views  may  well  be  par- 
doned ;  and  with  little  sympathy  ourselves  with  those  schools  of  pseudo-theology 
above  Indicated,  we  must  express  our  astonishment  at  the  Lords*  conmiittee  hav- 
ing the  hardihood  to  ignore  the  attempts— if  they  be  no  more^of  a  Society  which 
now  haa^  more  or  lesB^  under  the  action  of  its  agents  one  half  of  the  metropolis ; 
iriiich  has  risen  in  a  few  years  to  an  income  of  £33,000  per  annum  from  voluntary 
contributions^  and  without  whose  assistance  some  of  the  regular  Church  deigy  of 
London  admowledge  they  do  not  know  how  they  could  get  on  at  all.  This  Soci- 
ety, whatever  ita  peculiarities,  does  employ  human  agenciefl^  and  whatever  the 
nanowneas  of  the  theology  of  its  patrons  may  be  at  root^  it  does  endeavor  to 
grapple  with  the  immorality  of  the  metropolis." 

We  quote  one  or  two  other  authoritiee  to  the  same  effect : 

"The  BislK^  of  Ripon  presided  at  a  meeting  in  the  Leeds  Town  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day, Mardi,  1869,  for  the  formation  of  a  Yorkshire  Scripture  Readers'  Society.  He 
explained  that  a  West  Riding  Scripture  Readers*  Association  had  existed  since 
1852.  It  was  now  proposed  to  enlaige  its  basis,  and  call  it  **  The  Yorkshire 
Chordi  of  liHgland  Scripture  Readers*  Association."  His  Lordship,  in  the  next 
plsoe^  stated  what  were  the  rules  of  the  enlaiged  Association.  It  was  not  intend- 
ed that  the  Society  should  in  the  slightest  degreo  interfere  with  the  province  of  the 
parochial  deigy,  but  that  it  should  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  usefulness  of  that  body. 
The  Society  was  intended,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  dependent  upon  public  support 
Sx  Its  existence,  a  contingency  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
laity,  and  the  rules  vrere  so  framed  that  the  lay  element  would  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  AssociaUon,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  interfering  with 
the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  the  clergy.  The  religious  position  of  the 
Readers  was  also  provided  for ;  they  must  be  communicants  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  position  and  abOify  to  discharge  efficiently  their  onereus  houae-to- 
boose  duties.  His  Lordship  next  alluded  to  the  neoeasify  there  existed  for  the 
ealHng  in  of  this  lay  support  Parishes  in  the  populous  manufacturing  districts  of 
Yoricshire  had  largely  increased  in  population  of  late,  and  had  become  almost  too 
unwieldy  for  the  management  of  the  clergy  by  themselves.  In  the  Diocese  of 
Jiigoa  alone  the  population  was  large  In  the  extreme.    That  population  was  not 
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a  clergyman  by  his  profession  conld  not  enter.  They  meet 
er/or  and  sin  in  their  holes.  How  this  is  done  brings  before 
lis  scenes  in  onr  own  land.    Take,  for  instance,  the  following 


short  of  1,120|000  aoula  at  the  presont  timei  It  waa  Inareasing  at  the  rate  of 
12,500  souls  per  year.  There  were,  la  round  numbers,  in  the  Dlooeae  of  Bipon,  only 
660  clergymen  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  population.  This  gave  no  less 
than  2000  souls  to  every  clergyman.  But  the  population  was  also  diaproportioa- 
ate ;  in  some  districts  it  would  be  2000  to  every  parish,  while  in  others  it  would 
be  largely  in  excess  of  that  number.  These  fiusts  attested,  beyond  dispute, 
the  necessity  there  existed  for  additional  laborers^  and  the  lay  element  could 
dischaige  a  great  woric,  and  materially  assist  the  parochial  deigy.  It  was  the 
consideration  of  these  fiu)ts  which  led  him  to  g^ve  the  present  proposal  his  warm 
approval,  and  he  had  great  pleasuro  in  submitting  the  new  Society  to  the  notice  of 
the  meeting. 

**The  first  resolution,  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  was  as  fid- 
lows:  'That  a  Society  be  now  formed,  to  be  called  the  Yorkshire  Church  of  Eng- 
land Scripture  Readers'  Society.'  The  resolution,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ohilden, 
(High  Sherifl^)  was  unanimously  approved.  Sir  Peter  Fatrbaim  (Mayor  of  Leeds) 
next  proposed:  ' That  the  regulations,  as  read  ih>m  the  chair,  be  and  are  hereby 
constituted  the  rules  of  the  new  Society.'  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sale  (Vicar  of  Sheffield) 
seconded  the  resolution  in  a  highly  practical  speech,  and  it  was  then  also  affirmed 
by  the  meeting.  M%|or  Fawkes  next  proposed:  '  That  a  Committee^  to  consist  of 
equal  numbers  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  be  now  formed,  and  that  the  following 
gentlemen  be  appointed  to  serve  thereon :  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sale, 
and  the  Revs.  C.  J.  Camidge,  J.  Bell,  J.  Fkwcett,  and  B.  Crosthwaite,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Childen^  Mr.  K  R  Denison,'  eta  The  motion  was  also  unanimously  passed,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Bishop.*' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Champney,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  Londoa 
dergy,  thus  testified  before  the  Ck>mmittee  of  the  House  of  Lords : 

"  I  can  not  speak  too  strongly  of  the  great  results  which  have  been  produced. 
We  have  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  people^  whidi,  with  the 
staff  of  deigy  I  could  command,  would  have  been  impossible.  We  have  ascer- 
tained the  need  of  schools,  and  also  have  been  enabled  to  open  school  after  school, 
unta  we  nearly  have  now  an  adequate  supply  of  schools  for  the  entire  pariah ;  that 
is  greatly  owing  to  the  work  of  the  lay-agents.  We  have  been  able  to  viaitk 
through  them,  every  case  of  ascertained  sickness  and  infirmly ;  and  every  house^ 
or  nearly  so^  has  had  some  one  to  go  to  it^  who  has  endeavored  to  draw  them 
from  carelessness  to  godliness.  We  have  been  able  to  exercise  the  supervision  of 
our  communicants^  who  are  a  very  large  number;  so  that,  in  foct^  if  one  of  the 
communicants  has  acted  inconsistently,  that  has  been  immediately  communicated 
to  me^  and  I  have  had  the  person  in  my  library,  to  speak  to  him  seriously,  and  in 
many  instances  effectually  to  stop  what  was  beginning,  and  might  have  been  a 
serious  evil,  giving  great  oocasbn  to  worldly  people  to  speak  eviL  Qenerally,  I 
think  the  result  has  been  to  bring  the  clergy  into  closer  contact  with  the  people, 
and  enabling  us  both  to  know  them,  and  them  to  know  us;  that  has  given  us  an 
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animated  sketch  fix>m  a  tract  published  by  the  Open-air  Preach- 
ing  Society.    One  of  the  '^preachers"  writes : 

^  Here  is  what  I  found  in  the  streeta,  and  that  without  seeking  it^  all  on  one 
Sunday  afternoon.  First,  there  was  a  Mormonite  exhorting,  and  acoompanied  hj 
othen  giTittg  tnots;  next  a  spurious  teetotaler,  exalting  ahstinence  above  grace; 
and  lastlj,  a  Romanist  with  Tdiemenoe  upholding  idolatry.  These  fiUse  iveacfaers 
are  not  called  forth  by  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  but  are  fewer  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  Gospel  miasionariee.'* 

And  here  is  what  we  find  in  still  greater  varietj  and  richer 
Inznriance  in  the  Missouri  Yalley.  I  well  remember  stand- 
ing on  the  great  thorongh&re  that  passes  through  Council 
Blnfis,  and  viewing  stretched  to  the  distant  horizon  a  motley 
procession  of  proselyte  emigrants.  As  every  thing  is  odd  in 
these  distant  recruiting  grounds  of  the  vast  future,  at  last 
nothing  seems  odd.  The  white-topped  wagons  of  the  Mor- 
mons arranged  in  a  semi-circle  round  the  camp  in  which  they 
are  about  to  hitch  up,  and  the  women,  who  form  the  advance 
guard  of  the  train,  are  already,  under  the  influence  of  the 
balmy  morning,  tramping  ahead.  A  little  way  behind  is  a 
detachment  of  long-frocked  and  bonneted  Norwegians,  be- 

influenoe  in  the  parish  over  the  people  generally,  which,  without  them,  I  should 
have  conoelyed  would  have  been  impossible  in  so  large  a  number." 

And  Dr.  Hook,  whose  loyalty  to  the  extremest  theory  of  priestly  prerogatiTe 
none  can  doubt,  thus  addressed  the  same  committee  : 

"  We  want  something  in  addition  to  this.  There  are  among  the  working- 
daases,  many  good  Biblical  scholars,  men  well  informed  in  English,  and  especially 
in  sacred  literature,  who  are  able,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  talk  the  Grospel, 
where  no  minister  would  be  admitted,  and  who  might  be  very  useful  In  visiting  the 
sick.  They  can  be  employed  without  quitting  their  trades;  but  still,  for  the  time 
taken  fiom  their  trade,  they  may  require  some  occasional  compensation.  I  have  em- 
ployed such  myself  paying  them  no  salary,  but  having  an  understanding  with 
them  that  in  times  of  bad  trade,  or  in  cases  of  sicknessi  they  were  to  make  their 
esse  known  to  me^  and  I  would  give  them  what  they  needed.  It  woiild  be  well 
if  money  were  siqyplied  to  the  poorer  clergy,  to  be  accounted  for,  to  meet  cases  of 
this  sorl  TAese  jpersoiw  woM  he  quaUfied  eoen  for  out-door  preaching,  I  think 
tiiat  those  who^  like  myself  believe  in  the  Divine  institution  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry, and  who  think  that  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Grod  should  he  regularly 
ordained,  would  prefer  the  employment  of  working-men  to  invite  people  of  their 
dass  to  repair  to  Church,  and  to  participate  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Oospel/  to  the 
adoption  of  any  system  of  out-door  preaching  by  the  deigy.  It  would  xmdoubt- 
edly  be  more  effective;  and  out-door  preaching  can  never  amount  to  more  than  a 
stirring  call  to  the  thoughtless  to  arise  and  to  inquire." 
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longing  to  a  new  sect,  one  of  whose  [pecoliarities,  as  fiir  as  I 
could  understand,  was  men  wearing  women's  clothes,  and 
women  wearing  those  of  men.  Next  we  meet  an  Owenite  or 
Socialist  orator.  There,  a  little  way  to  the  west  of  ns,  is  a 
Dutch  town,  neat  and  prim  as  if  it  had  just  been  transferred 
from  some  gigantic  toj-shop,  but  with  its  old-fashioned  little 
church  sheltering  any  thing  but  old-fashioned  doctrines.  There, 
worse  than  all,  is  practical  infidelity  in  the  shape  of  mammon- 
worship,  burrowing  into  every  crevice,  passing  into  every  ferry- 
boat, raising  its  shrine  in  every  new-built  town.  And  these 
eiTors  fit  themselves  to  the  popular  standard  ;  stoop  to  enter 
under  the  lowliest  doorway ;  expand,  if  necessary,  their  liter- 
ary pretensions  so  as  to  captivate  at  least  the  semi-educated ; 
resolve  themselves  almost  into  their  elements,  so  as  to  enter 
into  every  society  or  condition  which  they  meet 

How  can  we,  if  we  speak  that  which  is  in  part  an  unknown 
tongue — the  tongue  of  technical,  classical  theology,  of  high 
literary  culture,  of  a  liturgy,  sublime,  it  is  true,  but  to  the 
rude  and  unfamiliar  taste  too  often  oppressive,  from  its  very 
grandeur  and  symmetrical  length — how  can  we,  speaking  only 
through  a  professional  class,  follow  those  who  address  Elamites, 
Modes,  Parthians,  each  in  their  own  language ;  who  talk  to 
men  wherever  they  find  them,  in  words  which  the  hearer  best 
comprehends,  and  from  the  platform  only  of  a  common  brother- 
hood t  Kow  let  us  take  a  lesson  in  this  respect  from  the  policy 
of  the  world.  When  an  ambassador  is  to  be  sent,  the  more 
delicate  and  difiicult  his  en'and,  the  more  do  those  who  select 
him  seek  for  qualities  which  open  to  him  avenues  to  the 
people  whom  he  is  to  approach.  Lord  Aberdeen,  an  Ameri- 
can, at  least  by  strong  family  and  business  ties,  comes  to  this 
country  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Washington.  Cardinal  Pole, 
of  royal  Anglican  descent,  goes  to  England  to  negotiate  for  the 
reestablishment  of  Eomanism,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  a  British 
subject,  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  to  negotiate  for  its  in- 
creased ecclesiastical  toleration.  Or,  take  those  great  periods 
in  Christian  history,  in  which  the  Church,  casting  aside  the 
shell  which  was  crusting  round  her,  sprang  forth,  with  a  leap- 
ing heart  and  a  free  breath,  conquering  and  to  conquer.    Even 
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before  the  fint  Council  at  Antioch,  who  went  forth  t  Laymen^ 
and  theee  not  Jews,  nor  even  Syrians,  but ''  men  of  Oyprus  of 
pTrene,"  who,  ^^  when  they  ^ere  come  to  Antioch,  spake  nnto 
the  Greeks,"  or,  as  Dr.  Eobinson  has  it,  to  those  other  than 
Jews — probably  to  those  speaking  the  language  of  these  lay* 
missionaries  themselves.    The  very  namelessness  of  these  ob- 
scure men  has  its  lesson.    They  were  not  ordained  ministers, 
nor  is  it  within  the  scope  of  Bevelation  that  they  should  be 
specifically  commemorated.    It  may  be  that  what  we  are  to 
learn  from  this  silence  is  the  great  trath,  that  the  advance-post 
of  Gospel  preachers  is  to  be  ^  the  community,  to  remain  with 
the  community,  and  to  subside  in  the  community — ^its  outgoing 
and  its  incoming  to  be  unmarked,  and  its  work  to  consist,  not 
in  instruction  in  theology,  not  in  Church  discipline  or  govern* 
ment,  not  in  pastoral  charge,  not  in  administering  the  ordi- 
nances, but  in  telling  the  glad  tidings,  in  the  close  beating  of 
heart  to  heart,  and  the  near  looking  of  eye  to  eye.    So  it  was 
in  the  Beformation.    The  "  Gospellers  "  who  preached  in  the 
market-places,  who  sold  Tyndale's  Bible  at  the  fairs,  who,  staff 
in  hand,  worked  their  way  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  who  suffered 
at  the  stake,  were  laymen.     ^^  Piers  Plowman,"  as  he  was 
sometimes  called,  in  the  gay  court  poetry  of  tliose  days,  had 
rarely  a  specific  name  that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly rude  and  illiterate ;  but  he  roused  in  the  nation  a 
deep  and  awful  sense  of  the  Truth  which  neither  polished 
orators  nor  skillful  statesmen  could  suppress.     The  English 
Eeformation  came,  not  from  Cranmer,  nor  from  Henry  YIU., 
nor  even  from  Eidley,  but  from  these  unknown  and  nncom- 
memorated  men,  who,  of  the  people,  acted  wUh  the  people, 
and  soon  spoke  for  the  people. 

So  it  was  with  the  preliminaries  of  the  great  awakening  of 
the  mother  Church  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Alas ! 
that  we  should  say  it,  but  this  work  was  carried  on  by  men 
who,  by  their  own  showing,  as  well  as  by  our  own  actions 
were  to  us  as  laymen.  John  Wesley,  '^  that  saint  of  God" 
— ^I  quote  by  memory  from  a  late  noble  speech  of  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce,  of  Oxford — "  who  went  forth  from  us  not  voluntarily, 
but  driven  forth,"  took  the  attitude  of  a  layman  himself,,  and 
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daring  his  life  prescribed  that  attitude  to  his  followers.  He 
administered  no  sacraments.  For  a  long  time  he  permitted 
no  technical  professional  training  to  his  preachers.  Now  I  do 
not  stop  to  speak  of  the  independent  denominational  resolts 
of  this  movement.  I  have  to  speak,  however,  of  its  effect  on 
the  Anglican  Church.  Look  at  it!  Before  the  Wesleyan 
movement,  as  we  are  told  bj  a  late  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Maberly, 
Head  Master  at  Winchester,  ^'  the  tone  of  the  young  men  at 
the  University  was  universally  unreligious."  In  1800  skepti- 
cism became  rare,  and  earnest  piety  frequent  In  1760  scarcely 
a  minister  was  to  be  found  who  preached  the  Articles  in  their 
integrity,  or  prayed  the  Liturgy  in  its  fervor.  In  1810  there 
was  scarcely  a  point  within  an  accessible  distance  from  which 
could  not  be  found  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
lived  and  preached  in  fidelity  to  her  standard.  In  1790  all 
the  funds  contributed  to  Foreign  Missions  by  the  entire  Church 
did  not  exceed  £4000.  In  1858  they  reached  £250,000.  In 
1750,  as  I  will  presently  notice,  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  had  sunk 
to  a  level  below  what  was  technically  that  of  genUemen.  I 
apprehend  that  from  1800  onward  they  have  become  the  most 
important  social  instrumentality  in  the  realm. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  poverty  incident  to  a  class  of  Scrip- 
ture-readers and  lay-teachers,  will  work  against  their  useful- 
ness, by  cutting  down  their  opportunities  for  study  and  social 
culture.  That  poverty,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  is 
theirs,  I  will  admit  Of  lay  preachers,  there  are  none 
more  likely  to  be  efficient  than  the  village-teacher  or  physician. 
The  average  income  of  such  is  very  scanty — ^much  less  than 
that  which  would  sustain  an  educated  ministry  whose  mem- 
bers must  move  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  most  refined 
of  their  parishioners.  Even  less  than  the  income  of  the  teacher 
or  physician  is  that  of  the  mechanic  who  may  yet  preach  the 
Gospel  acceptably  to  many  to  whom  one  less  rude  might  not 
find  admittance.  For  poverty,  while  it  gives  keenness  to  the  ear 
of  the  hearer,  gives  tenderness  and  many  sweet  and  touching 
cadences  to  the  voice  of  him  that  speaks.  No  one  sympathizes 
so  pathetically  with  all  the  sorrows  and  wants  of  the  poor  as 
does  the  poor  Christian  himself;  no  one  awakes  so  quick  and 
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tender  a  response.  The  poor  give  far  more  than  the  rich ;  and 
what  they  give  comes  with  love,  and  is  received  in  love, 
for  it  is  severed  from  all  assumption  of  benignity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  sense  of  dependence  on  the  other.  It  may  be 
for  this  reason  that  the  great  Missionary  Apostle,  although 
jealously  maintaining  the  right  of  the  ministry  to  a  free  sup- 
port, refnsed  this  support  himself,  and  worked  at  his  trade  of 
tentmaking  as  day-laborer  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  If  this 
was  in  submission  to  that  profound  truth  of  our  common  na- 
ture, that  labor  speaks  best  to  labor,  poverty  to  poverty,  it  was 
not  only  wisdom,  but  prophecy.  The  great  missionary  work 
of  the  Church  has  always  been  done  from  the  platform  of 
poverty.  Francis  Xavier  owned  nothing  but  his  staff  and 
clothes.  When  John  Wesley  died,  his  estate  consisted  of  but 
six  silver  spoons.  Francis  Asbury  was  the  greatest  pioneer 
missionary  this  country  ever  knew.  For  fifky-flve  years  his 
itinerancy  lasted.  For  thirty  years  he  travelled  annually  from 
the  Androscoggin  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi.  Daring  this  time  he  preached  thirty  thousand 
sermons.  Yet  his  salary  never  exceeded  sixty-four  dollars, 
though  he  held  the  highest  station  in  his  communion.  He  never 
had  a  home.  Yet  out  of  this  narrow  support  he  found  some- 
thing to  give  to  his  poor  preachers.  His  watch  he  once  sold 
to  aid  them,  and  at  another  time  his  cloak.  It  may  have  been 
this  that  drew  to  him  in  such  numbers  young  men,  craving  to 
preach  the  Gospel  under  his  lead.  Many  whom  splendid  en- 
dowments, or  wealthy  parishes,  could  not  have  enticed,  were 
impelled  by  the  power  of  heroism  upon  heroism  tc^  follow  this 
poor  itinerant.  Of  such  in  the  course  of  his  Episcopate  he  or- 
dained no  less  than  three  thousand.  They  were  mostly  chiv- 
alric  and  devoted  men,  whom  a  chivalric  and  devoted  example, 
such  as  his,  would  be  most  likely  to  fire.  Nor  did  the  work 
stop  here.  Ho  founded  the  Methodist  Book-concern,  the  largest 
publishing-house  in  the  world.  He  laid  the  basis  and  sketched 
the  plan  of  those  splendid  endowments  on  which  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  American  universities  and  collegiate  institutions 
now  rest. 
Now,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  ordained  clergymen  of  the 
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Episcopal  Church  should  not  be  generously  supported,  or  should 
be  expected  in  any  sense  to  sustain  themselves  bj  secular  labor. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  their  income  should  enable  them 
to  receive  and  retain  a  culture  sufficient  to  qualify  them  to 
TEACH  the  TEACHERS ;  to  mix  freely  among  the  most  refined. 
But  still  more  impressive  is  the  call  on  us  not  to  reject  tlie 
agency  which  can  bring  into  the  missionary  work  that  train- 
ing of  poverty,  and  that  element  of  sympathy  in  labor,  which 
St.  Paul  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  himself  to  use  at  Corinth, 
and  which  have  been  found  so  efficient  in  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  Church. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  the  scheme  is  unpracticable.  Are 
you  sure  ?  I  admit  that  in  a  sordid  age  we  will  not  be  likely 
to  find  men  capable  of  the  work,  who  will  give  themselves  up 
to  preaching  without  support,  and  this  in  exclusively  subordi- 
nate and  obscure  situations,  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  eccle- 
siastical preferment.  But  such  ages  have  been.  It  was  so  at 
the  time  of  the  first  missionary  extension  of  Christianity.  It 
was  so  at  the  Keformation.  It  was  so  at  the  time  of  the  Me- 
thodist revival  of  1766.  I  believe  that,  to  some  extent,  it  is  so 
now.  The  question  is,  whether  our  own  communion  is  to 
throw  herself  in  the  way,  and  say  that  she  will  not  accept  such 
labor.  My  belief  is,  that,  so  far  from  so  doing,  she  should  put 
lierself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  There  are,  I  have  no 
doubt,  earnest-minded  men  impelled  to  undertake  this  work. 
They  are  willing  to  go  forth  as  teachers  to  the  most  distant 
West.  What  I  ask  is,  that  our  Bishops,  in  discharge  of  their 
general  supervisory  duties,  should  accept  such  aid,  and  use  it 
as  a  prelimfnary  in  the  work  of  Gospel  Mission.  As  to  schism, 
there  is  much  less  danger  of  it  in  promoting  than  in  repressing 
this  element.  The  Methodists  and  Puritans  went  off,  not  be- 
cause they  were  encouraged,  but  because  they  were  dis- 
couraged.  Protection  and  countenance  retained  in  Home  the 
Jesuits.  It  is  for  us  to  learn  that  the  best  way  to  produce  in- 
tegrity of  essence  is  to  permit  variety  in  mechanism. 

But  it  is  farther  argued  that  the  recognition  of  lay-preachers 
will  lower  the  ordained  ministry.  Let  me  pause  a  moment  to 
examine  this  position.    Observe,  in  the  first  place,  the  remarka- 
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ble  fact  that  it  is  in  those  communions^— for  example,  the 
Komish  and  the  Methodist — in  which  laj-preaching  is  most 
common,  that  ministerial  prerogative  is  the  highest.  Torn, 
next,  to  our  own  Chnrch,  and  see  how  it  is  that  the  ministerial 
office  rises  or  falls  as  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  laity  are 
recognized  or  ignored.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  and  of  the  first  two  Georges,  when  the  squire  of 
the  parish  would  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  tinker  whom  he  found 
exhorting  in  a  bam,  and  when  the  frigid  establish  mentarianism, 
if  not  the  ecclesiastical  rigor  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy, 
forbid  the  exercise  of  any  lay  religious  gifls.  How  they,  the 
clergy,  had  a  monopoly  of  the  work  of  spiritual  instruction, 
how  it  helped  them.  Lord  Macaulay  has  very  vividly  told  us. 
But  I  pass  this  authority  to  take  up  one  whose  ecclesiastical 
sympathies,  as  well  as  whose  personal  opportunities,  give  him 
peculiar  claim  to  be  heard  as  to  a  question  of  fact  such  as  this. 
Dean  Swifk  (once — and  how  strange  is  the  question  of 
results,  had  the  appointment  been  perfected — ^Bishop-elect  of 
Virginia)  writes,  in  1719,  to  a  young  clergyman  lately  entered 
into  Holy  Orders,  "  that  the  clergy  were  never  so  scurvily 
treated"  as  then.  In  a  contemporaneous  essay,  on  ^^The  Fates 
of  Clergymen,"  he  proceeds  to  set  forth  this  position  in  detail. 
He  tells  of  a  clergyman  who,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  sis* 
ter,  "  the  waiting- woman  to  a  lady,"  "  was  admitted  to  read 
prayers  in  the  family  twice  a  day,  at  ten  shiUings  a  month. 
He  had  now  acquired  a  low,  obsequious,  awkward  bow,  and  a 
talent  of  gross  flattery,  both  in  and  out  of  season  ;  he  would 
shake  the  butler  by  the  hand ;  he  taught  the  page  his  cate- 
chism ;  and  was  sometimes  admitted  to  dine  at  the  steward's 
table."  By  what  means  this  worthy  was  promoted  to  a  com- 
fortable living,  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  to  notice.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  portrait  is  avowedly  one  of  a  class,  not  of  an  in- 
dividual. Of  the  clergy,  at  that  period,  one  large  fraction  was 
occupied  in  chaplaincies  in  private  families,  where  the  minister 
was  only  a  head-servant,  and  was  considered  fortunate  if  per- 
mitted to  marry  the  lady's  maid.  Another  fraction  was  held 
in  thraldom  by  the  squires,  who,  abundantly  High  Church  and 
High  Tory,  found  nothing  either  in  their  religious  or  their  politi- 
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cal  principles  to  prevent  them  from  thns  keeping  each  his  own 
minister  in  chains.  Those  alone  who  lived  in  the  cities,  where 
there  was  a  circumjacent  theological  atmosphere  not  exclasively 
of  the  church  or  of  the  clerical  profession,  rose  to  high  social 
or  professional  distinction. 

Of  the  honor  of  the  Anglican  Church  no  one  was  more 
jealous  than  Mr.  Sou  they.  Of  her  mission  and  prerogatives 
no  one  took  higher  views.  Yet  even  Mr.Southey,  speaking  of 
this  period  of  high  clerical  prerogative,  but  degraded  clerical 
position,  tells  us :  ''The' clergy  had  lost  that  authority  which 
may  always  command,  at  least  the  appearance  of  respect ;  and 
they  had  lost  that  respect,  also,  by  which  the  place  of  authority 
may  sometimes  so  much  more  worthily  be  supplied.  In  the 
great  majority  of  the  clergy,  zeal  was  wanting.  The  excellent 
Leighton  spoke  of  the  Church,  as  a  fair  carcass  without  a  spiriL 
Burnet  observes  that,  in  his  time,  our  clergy  had  less  authority, 
and  were  under  more  contempt,  than  those  of  any  other  church 
in  all  Europe ;  for  they  were  much  the  most  remiss  in  their 
labors,  and  the  least  severe  in  their  lives.  It  was  not  that  their 
lives  Vere  scandalous — he  entirely  acquitted  them  of  any  such 
imputation ;  but  they  were  not  exemplary,  as  it  became  them 
to  be;  and,  in  the  sincerity  of  a  pious  and  reflecting  mind,  he 
pronounced  that  they  would  never  regain  the  influence  they 
had  lost,  till  they  lived  better  and  labored  more."*  This  was 
the  period  when  in  the  rural  districts  a  ''  lay  preacher"  was 
ducked  and  pilloried,  and  when  it  was  declared  by  the  stan- 
dard and  favorite  commentator  of  these  very  divines,  that  no 
one  is  to  ''  preach  the  Gospel"  unless  he  have  either  miraculous 
commission  from  God,  or  authority  "from  persons  commis- 
sioned by  Him."t  How  far  in  the  metropolis  and  universities 
more  enlightened  views  prevailed,  and  with  what  results,  will 
be  presently  seen. 

Ill  our  American  Church,  the  exclusion  of  the  laity  from  the 
missionary  work  is  likely  to  produce  peculiar  mischief.  lie- 
ligious  zeal  must  find  some  outlet.    If  we  succeed  in  banking 


*  SoutheyV  lAfe  of  Wuleyt  chap.  ix. 
f  Whitby  on  ActSi  chapi  zu.  t.  20. 
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up  its  natural  channel — that  of  preaching  the  Gospel — it  will 
force  itself  into  another,  in  whidi,  likely  enough,  it  will  break 
down  hedges,  and  desolate  fields.  Kow,  not  only  have  we 
cloeed  the  nature^  channel — that  of  preaching  and  teaching — 
but  we  have  opened  one  which,  in  one  sense  at  least,  is  non- 
natural — that  of  Church  primacy.  The  Apostolic  Church 
made  the  layman  an  evangelist,  but  did  not  make  him  a  pon- 
tiff; we  make  him  a  pontiff,  but  refuse  to  make  him  an  evan- 
gelist In  the  same  way  we  contrast  with  the  Methodist  and 
Koman  Catholic  communions.  Tkey  send  the  laity  forth  to 
preach — humbly,  but  none  the  less  efficiently ;  and  to  visit  the 
sick  and  poor.  We  keep  our  laymen  at  home  to  govern  our 
bishops  and  clergy.  I  am  far  from  quarrelling  with  that  pro- 
vision in  our  Constitution  which  makes  the  laity  a  coordinate 
power.  But  let  it  be  observed,  they  are  not  merely  coordinate. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  controlling  element  In  the  General  Con- 
vention they  have  not  merely  the  veio  which  either  of  the 
three  estates  can  exercise,  but  as  contrasted  with  the  bishops, 
they  can  exercise  this  veto  without  limit  or  specification,  while 
the  bishops  are  confined  as  to  both.  But  this  is  not  all.  Tlie 
laity  elect  the  ministers  themselves.  They  are  not  merely  the 
coordinate  power,  but  they  are  the  constituency.  No  parish 
minister  can  hold  his  title  without  their  choice.  Ko  bishop 
can  be  elected  without  their  concurrence.  To  the  laity  is 
given  the  control  over  the  minister's  salary — of  cutting  it  down 
or  taxing  it — a  power  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 
nia once  declared  the  State  could  not  exercise,  on  the  ground 
that  a  control  over  subsistence  is  a  control  over  opinion  and 
life.  Now  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  all  right  What  I  com- 
plain of  is,  not  that  this  channel  is  open  for  lay  energy,  but 
that  that  energy  should  be  forced  out  of  its  legitimate  dnties, 
into  those  which  are,  after  all,  but  subsidiary  and  abnormal, 
though  in  our  peculiar  system  proper  and  necessary.  If  the 
laity  were  kept  warm  and  earnest  in  the  missionary  work,  I 
should  see  no  mischief  to  result  from  their  absorption  of  ecde* 
siastical  power.  But  I  confess  I  do  see  a  mischief  from  a 
secularized  laity  being  vested  with  such  prime  fVmctions. 
Those  whom,  in  our  exalted  notions  of  the  clerical  office,  we 
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refase  to  permit  to  lead  in  the  prayer^meeting,  or  exhort  in  the 
Bchoolhonse,  we  first  create  politicians,  and  then  make 
primates.  We  basj  them  with  canons,  with  ecclesiastical  di^ 
cipline,  with  Church  constitntions ;  and  then,  when  their  tem- 
pers have  become  thus  secularized,  we  give  them  the  control 
of  our  councils. 

Now,  I  will  not  ask  the  effect  of  this  on  the  Church,  though 
I  do  believe  that  we  have  been  hereby  greatly  impeded  in  our 
ecclesiastical  progress,  and  deadened  in  our  missionary  zeal.  I 
do  believe  that  we  have  thus  turned  what  should  have  been  a 
propulsion  into  an  obsi/ruction.  But  pass  from  this  point  to 
that  which  is  now  immediately  before  us.  What  has  been  the 
effect  on  clerical  independence  and  prerogative,  of  this  perver- 
sion of  lay  energy  ?  Kow,  here  is  a  point  of  personal  history 
and  experience  which  I  confidently  leave  to  those  who  have  ob- 
served parish  vicissitudes  in  the  United  States.  Is  it  not  the 
£Eict  that  the  warden,  or  the  ^'  distinguished  layman,"  as  he  is 
so  frequently  called,  who,  capable,  indeed,  of  far  more  generous 
work,  having  been  admonished  that  for  him  it  is  not  decorous 
or  lawful  to  "  preach"  or  "  pray"  even  in  social  meetings,  soon 
turns  himself  to  governing  his  minister?  Observe  the  peculiar 
advantages  the  layman  has  for  this  purpose.  He  is  stationary, 
and,  as  parishes  go,  has  already  presided  through  half  a  dozen 
changes,  being,  in  the  intervals,  rector  as  well  as  warden.  The 
minister  is  after  all  but  a  sojourner — ^is  unacquainted  with  the 
society  or  business  arrangements  of  the  new  field,  or  the  com- 
mon law  and  usages  of  the  parish.  The  former  is  in  most 
cases  experienced  in  the  world,  of  superior  though  disciplined 
energy,  of  a  more  than  average  command  of  means,  and  with 
a  leisure  which  is  unembarrassed  by  parochial  duty,  unele  vated 
by  those  impulses  which  the  pulpit  imparts,  unbroken  by  the 
throes  of  pastoral  tenderness.  The  latter  is  inexperienced ;  is, 
likely  enough,  unguarded  and  imprudent  in  his  policy ;  is  poor 
in  this  world's  goods,  and  forgets  mere  ecclesiastical  business  in 
the  splendid  mission  of  proclaiming  Christ  Now,  what  is  the 
result  of  a  conflict  between  the  two  ?  Sometimes  it  is,  there  is 
a  revolt,  and  an  appeal  to  the  congregation ;  and  then,  when  the 
really  religious  lay-element  is  invoked,  that  whioh  is  merely 
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technical  and  worldly  is  thrown  off.    Bnt  in  most  cases  the 
minister  gives  way.    Panl  trembles  before  Felix.    It  is  a  hard, 
cmshing  yoke ;  bat  it  is  borne.    It  is  hard  to  him  who  imposes 
it — ^to  the  layman,  whom  a  more  genial  policy  conld  have 
made  an  earnest  and  beloved  proclaimer  of  the  blessed  Gospel 
of  Christ,  bat  who  now  has  gradually  narrowed  himself  to  a 
lowering  inqnisitorial  power,  the  very  severity  and  persistency 
of  whose  grasp  on  the  living  element  he  has  inclosed,  acts 
backward  in  ossifying  and  compressing  his  own  heart    It  is 
doably  hard  on  those  whom  that  iron  hand  incloses.    The  joy- 
Ussnessoi  aged  ministers  in  oar  own  and  the  English  Establish- 
ment has  often  been  noticed,  and  it  has  been  compared  with  the 
almost  effulgent  cheerfnlness  of  the  poor  itinerant,  who,  with- 
ont  parsonage  or  even  parish,  without  goods,  goes  down — ^with 
feeble  feet,  it  is  true,  bat  with  shoats  of  triumph — to  the  very 
banks  of  the  river.    The  latter  carries  his  sheaves  with  him. 
His,  too,  has  been  a  free  heart,  and  a  heart  making  others  free. 
Those  whom  he  has  taught  to  fed^  he  has  taught  to  prectch. 
He  sees  light  not  merely  absorbed,  but  sparkling,  in  every  once 
dark  orb  he  has  touched.    The  delight  of  fructification  is  his — 
the  delight  of  a  gladsome  harvest,  and  that  a  harvest  of  seed* 
corn.    But  alas  I  for  him  who  has  turned  that  influence  which 
might  have  been  his  light  and  joy,  into  his  shadow  and  grief! 
*'  But,"  it  may  be  insisted,  ^  are  the  clergy  to  have  opposition 
lines  run  in  their  own  churches!    This  young  layman  with 
^  concern'  for  speaking,  that  old  one  with  a  talent  for  it — are 
they  to  have  their  specific  partisans  and  admirers  t"    By  no 
means.     Inside  of  a  parish  there  should  be  no  religious  in- 
Btruction  except  under  the  rector's  direction,  though  I  do  be- 
lieve that  he  would  greatly  further  his  own  usefulness,  greatly 
increase  his  fruits,  greatly  strengthen  his  position,  if  he  call  in 
the  aid  of  his  laymen,  eminent  for  age  and  piety,  in  the  man- 
agement of  social  religious  meetings.    Those  who  have  done 
80  have  been  not  the  least  distinguished  for  the  strength  of 
their  hold  on  their  people's  affections,  and  for  the  permanency 
of  their  pastoral  relations.    In  proof  of  this  I  need  do  no  more 
Aan  mention  Dr.  Bedell,  at  6t  Andrew's,  Philadelphia; 
Bishop  Oriswold,  at  Bristol ;  Dr.  Milqpr,  at  St.  George's,  Kew- 
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York;  and  Dr.  Pilmore,  at  St  Panrs,  Pliiladelpliia.  This, 
however,  is  a  point  for  the  minister  himselE  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  these  missionary  posts  which  are  outside  of  parochial 
limits,  and  to  which  none  of  our  present  machinery  applies. 
These  belong  to  the  Ohurch  at  large.  When,  as  is  the  case  in 
our  particular  communion,  chief  overseers  are  placed  over  a 
specific  Mission  territory,  then  tlie  supervision  of  such  chief 
overseers  will  be  sufficient  protection  against  any  irregularitiea 
as  would  disturb  the  integrity  of  the  whole. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  clergy  generally,  the  attempt  to  force 
upon  them  the  monopoly  in  the  work  of  religious  instruction 
is  as  injurious  to  them  intellectually  as  history  has  shown 
it  to  have  been  injurious  to  them  socially.  Let  us  observe, 
in  this  connection,  the  history  of  the  Gallican  Ohurch.  There 
was  a  time  when  that  communion  exulted  in  a  constella- 
tion of  intellect  and  culture  such  as  no  religious  body  has  at 
any  time  excelled.  It  was  the  time  when  the  laity  were 
heard  through  her  press,  in  her  monasteries,  and  in  her  public 
avenues.  It  was  the  time  when  the  fine  professional  skill 
and  quick  intellect,  of-  Perrault  were  employed  to  gain  in  the 
sick-chamber,  as  well  as  in  the  academy,  an  access  for  truths 
which  otherwise  might  have  stood  witliout,  at  ,once  rejected 
and  rejecting.  It  was  the  time  when  the  sublime  and  pathetic 
genius  of  Pascal  was  giving  all  the  force  of  logic,  all  the  finish 
of  wit,  all  the  charms  of  a  style  the  most  perfect,  all  the  grace 
of  an  unction  most  tender,  to  win,  to  convince,  to  attach. 
Then,  when  laymen  thus  spoke,  did  the  ecclesiastical  intellect  of 
France  rise  in  a  superb  lustre.  In  that  epoch  were  heard  the 
thunder  notes  of  Bossuet,  of  Massillon,  of  Bonrdaloue.  Then 
were  published  the  acute  disquisitionsof  Amauld,  to  whom  more 
than  to  any  other  mind  we  owe  the  harmonizing,  on  a  solid 
basis,  of  the  theories  of  Des  Cartes  and  of  Leibnitz.  Then 
arose  from  the  sisters  of  Port  Royal  a  literature  which,  if  a 
little  bordering  on  mysticism,  was  perhaps  scarcely  more  than 
a  just  reaction  from  the  sharp  metallic  worldliness  of  the  hero- 
ines of  the  Fronde.  Then  were  published  the  sweet  common* 
taries  of  Quesnel,  even  now  to  the  Christian  heart  the  dearest 
and  most  cherished. 
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Bat  soon  there  came  a  change.    High  Gallicanism  shivered 
at  the  vulgar  touch  of  lay  concert    A  laj  preacher  was  no 
better  than  a  Jansenist ;  a  Jansenist,  no  better  than  a  Hugue- 
not.   Home  was  appealed  to  for  aid ;  but  Borne,  with  her  usual 
comprehensiveness  as  to  instrumentalitj,  refused  to  interfere. 
But  the  Sorbonne  became  hoarse  in  its  cries  for  a  monopoly  ; 
the  Church,  it  was  declared,  was  in  danger ;  the  world,  ever 
ready  to  throw  itself  against  religious  earnestness,  united  in  the 
appeal ;  Louis  XIY.,  who  thought  Jansenism,  lay  or  ordained, 
was  not  only  ungenteel  and  inelegant,  but  disloyal,  interposed 
Ills  royal  commands ;  and  at  last,  Jesuitism,  hating  its  old  rival 
to  the  end,  and  yet  to  the  end  insidious  and  subtle,  wrung  from 
the  numbed  hand  of  Clement  XI.  that  fatal  bull  Unigenitus 
which  threats  and  menaces  had  failed  to  extort,  but  which 
was  yielded  by  the  exhausted  pontiff  rather  in  paralysis 
than  in  consent.    But  what  was  the  effect?    The  Galilean 
Church  from  that  moment  sank.  Her  freedom  was  extinguished 
by  the  very  edict   that  gave  to  the  dominant  sect  t>f  her 
priesthood  absolute  monopoly,  and  exclusive  power.   No  more 
did  great  and  true  voices  Uiunder  from  her  pulpits.    I^owhere 
was  the  keen  edge  of  wit,  and  the  powerful  arm  of  argument, 
to  be  found  among  her  defenders.    She  had  now  no  opponents 
to  controvert:  she  therefore  heeded  no  learning  for  contro- 
versy.   There  were  no  lustrous  bodies  around  her ;  it  was  not 
necessary  that  her  priesthood  should  keep  their  own  lamps  lit 
in  order  to  prevent  their  people  from  straying  into  wrong  folds. 
There  were  no  keen  eyes  to  discover  gaps,  no  gentle  though  po- 
tent voice  to  advise  of  dangers ;  it  was  not  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  gaps  should  be  filled  or  dangers  forestalled.    "  She 
felt  herself,"  said  Bobert  Hall,  when  speaking  of  the  Gallican 
Church  after  the  bull  UnigenitiM  had  finished  what  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  begun,  "  at  liberty  to  become 
as  ignorant,  as  secular,  as  irreligious  as  she  pleased;   and 
amidst  the  silence  and  darkness  she  had  created  around  her, 
she  drew  the  curtains  and  retired  to  rest    The  accession  of 
nmnbers  she  gained  by  suppressing  her  opponents,  was  like 
the  somll  extension  of  length  a  body  acquires  by  death ;  the 
feeble  remains  of  life  were  extinguished,  and  she  lay  a  putrid 
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corpse,  a  public  nuisance,  filling  the  eSt  with  pestilential  exbala- 
tions."  Soon  in  those  halls  where  once  flashed  the  eye  of  the 
eagle  of  Meanx,  was  heard  the  crisp,  scoffing  langh  of  Voltaire, 
and  then  the  blasphemous  yell  of  Marat. 

Let  ns  see,  however,  how  the  same  prescription  has  worked 
upon  the  Anglican  Church ;  and  we  begin  with  a  notable  in- 
stance. Of  all  the  Anglican  clergy  the  Non-jurors  held 
the  most  arbitrary  views  of  sacerdotal  prerogative.  Of  all 
the  Anglican  clergy  the  Non-jurors  were  the  most  exclusive 
in  their  notions  of  clerical  dignity.  If  they  would  not,  as 
Sidney  Smith  said,  roast  a  Dissenter,  they  would  at  least  sweep 
by  him  as  a  thing  not  be  to  received  in  familiar  association. 
The  laity  were  in  no  sense  to  be  aught  but  catechumens — to 
learn  but  not  to  teach.  How  was  it  with  the  Non-jurors? 
Dr.  Johnson,  himself  strongly  attached  to  them  by  political 
and  ecclesiastical  sympathy,  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  Fenton, 
who  was  a  Non-juror,  "  that  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be 
reduced,  like  too  many  of  the  same  sect,  to  mean  acts  and  dis- 
honorable shifts."  Afterwards,  when  Gibber,  in  adapting  the 
Tartuffe  to  the  English  stage,  made  the  hypocrite  in  that  com- 
edy a  Non-juror,  the  great  moralist  declared  the  character 
"  very  applicable."  In  the  life  of  Kettlewell,  himself  a  Non- 
juror, we  find,  on  the  authority  of  Hickes  and  Nelson,  leaders 
of  the  same  school,  the  statement  that  "  Mr.  Kettlewell  was 
also  very  sensible  that  some  of  his  brethren  spent  too  much  of 
their  time  in  places  of  concourse  and  news,  by  depending  for 
their  subsistence  upon  those  whom  they  there  got  acquainted 
with."  The  Non-jurors  were  preachers  without  hearers,  as 
long  as  they  preached  at  all.  It  was  not  that  their  schism  was 
not  disinterested,  and  impelled  by  a  noble  enthusiasm.  It  was 
not  that  they  did  not,  at  the  time  of  the  schism,  include  some 
saintly  and  highly  cultivated  men.  Such  were  Ken,  whom  the 
Catholic  Church  will  always  regard  as  one  of  her  purest  and 
brightest  lights  ;  Archbishop  Sancroft,  Bishops  Turner,  Lake, 
and  Lloyd,  whom  she  will  cherish  among  her  bravest  con- 
fessors ;  Leslie,  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and  subtle  of  her 
apologists ;  Collier,  as  the  most  effective  and  fearless  critic  and 
literary  reformer  of  his  times;  and  Dodwell  and  Hicks,  as 
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among  her  most  erudite  scholarB.    Bat  here  we  must  stop. 
These  emineDt  men,  whatever  may  have  been  the  exclaaive* 
ii€88  of  their  creed,  had  acquired  their  culture  on  a  broad  and 
liberal  basis.    Some  of  them  had  sat  in  Parliament    All  of 
them  had  gladly,  in  the  hoar  of  their  troubles,  accepted  lay- 
help  even  in  controvendes.  Several  had  united  with  James  n. 
in  the  belief  that  there  should  be  a  liberal  comprehension  of 
Soman  Catholics  and  of  Dissenters.    In  the  great  camp  of  the 
Bevolution,  where  so  many  strange  elements  were  combined  on 
both  sides,  the  Non-juror  chieftains  found  themselves  warmed 
by  other  watch-fires  than  their  own.    Though  they  did  not 
perhaps  admit  it,  their  hearts  were  quickened  and  their  intel- 
lects  sharpened  by  the  genial  intercourse,  and  the  no  less  genial 
rivalry,  with  others  not  of  their  own  specific  cast  and  creed.  It 
was  othexwise  with  their  successors.    The  Non-jurors  of  the 
second  generation  retired  in  introverted  isolation  from  religious 
communion  with  either  laymen,  establishmentarians,  or  dis- 
senters.   Those  whom  an  imaginary  prerogative  lifts  above 
the  correction  and  discipline  of  society ;  above  its  chastening 
culture,  its  inspiring  stimulants,  its  genial  sympathies,  are 
apt  to  topple  over,  and  fall  below  the  level  on  whose  surface 
they  have  no  foothold.    So  it  was  with  the  later  Non-jurors. 
They  had  every  motive  to  sustain  them.    They  had  a  legiti- 
mate succession.    They  had  the  distinction  of  martyrdom 
without  its  extermination.    They  had  a  true  and  pure  creed, 
and  a  faultless  liturgy.   They  had  the  enthusiasm  of  a  splendid, 
and  in  many  respects  just  cause.    Certainly,  as  to  the  mere 
question  of  eetablishmentarianism,  there  was  no  choice  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  Erastian  opponents.    But  what 
became  of  them  ?    Compare  them  with  the  Hagaenots.    The 
English  martyrs  loitered,  in  easy  and  unfruitful  indolence 
about  their  old  haunts;   the  French  toiled  with  their  own 
hands,  and  taught  as  they  toiled.    The  former  had  the  liberty 
of  speech  opened  to  them,  but  spoke  to  emptied  rooms ;  the 
latter  were  gagged,  were  mutilated,  were  proscribed ;  but  in 
the  forest,  in  the  upper  chamber,  in  the  cave,  found,  illiterate 
as  they  were,  eager  auditors  coming  under  cover  of  night, 
and  almost  under  the  royal  guns,  for  miles  and  miles,  forming, 
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when  they  assembled,  one  compact,  living  heart    Both  had 
America  spread  ont  for  their  free  efforts ;  the  former  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  broken-down  gentlemen  of  Jacobite  creed  and 
morals,  and  have  themselves  been  described  to  us,  as  idle,  arro- 
gant, and  inefficient ;  the  latter  carried  with  them  thonsands  of 
faithfal  and  pions  artisans  to  the  marches  of  Brandenburg,  to 
the  crowded  lanes  of  London,  to  the  shores  of  Virginia,  of  New- 
York,  and  South-Carolina.    With  such  odds  in  favor  of  the 
Non-jurors,  I  can  attribute  this  difference  in  results  to  but  one 
cause.    The  Huguenot  ministers  were  of  the  people,  felt  with 
them,  spoke  their  vernacular,  and  heard  the  same  mother'is 
tongue  speaking  back  to  their  own  hearts ;  and  thus,  through 
the  action  and  counter-action  of  preacher  and  hearer,  of  teach- 
er with  teacher,  promoted  and  extended  pervasive,  life-control- 
ling, heart-subduing  theology.  But  the  Non-juror  first  inflicted 
on  his  flock  the  mischiefs  of  a  monopoly  as  to  others,  and  then 
suffered  the  results  of  a  monopoly  as  to  self 

Let  us,  however,  glance  back  again  to  English  Ohurch 
history,  to  see  whether  there  are  any  periods  in  which  the 
existence  of  an  active  lay  evangelizing  element  will  enable  us 
to  judge  in  what  way  that  element  acts  upon  the  ordained 
ministry.  Now,  I  pass  the  remarkable  era  which  witnessed  the 
introduction  of  Methodism,  and  the  revival  of  the  Ohurch  of 
England.  It  has  been  observed  that  during  John  Wesley's 
life,  the  Methodist  preachers  claimed  to  exercise  their  gifts 
merely  as  lay-members  of  the  National  Ohurch.  I  leave  these, 
however,  to  notice,  how  in  this  period  of  resuscitation  of  reli- 
gion within  as  well  as  without  the  Ohurch,  an  earnest,  faithful, 
preaching  laity,  stood  side  by  side  with  a  body  of  clergymen 
than  whom  there  have  never  been  any  more  zealous,  more 
able,  more  loved,  and  more  honored.  Those  were  the  days 
when  Wilberforce,  Thornton,  Oharles  Grant,  2iachary  Macaulay, 
Sir  Bichard  Hill,  stood  side  by  side  with  Oecil,  John  Newton, 
Fletcher,  Romaine,  Scott,  and  Wilson. 

But  I  go  from  this,  a  period  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  touch,  to  that  which  has  already  been  noticed  as 
in  one  sense  the  darkest  in  our  Ohurch  history.  I  am  willing 
to  seek  here  for  the  illustration  of  the  working  of  lay  evange- 
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lizadoDy  as  we  have  already  done  for  that  of  lay  spiritual  de- 
preasion  and  inactivity.  In  those  days  the  clergy  fell  into  two 
great  classes.*  The  social  condition  of  the  first  of  these  has 
been  already  noticed.  They  were  mostiy  found  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  Jacobites  in  politics  and 
Non-jurors  in  every  thing  but  schism.  They  fell  within  the  class 
so  sadly  described  by  Swift  as  the  table-companions  of  the 
bntler,  and  of  the  upper  servants,  but  at  the  same  time  as  the 
bitter  and  -uncompromising  pursuers  of  Dissenters.  The  social 
wrongs  that  many  of  these  men  suffered  from  the  Puritans, 
were  undoubtedly  great ;  but  this  should  never  lead  us  to  ex- 
cuse the  narrow  severity  and  professional  superciliousness  by 
which  these  wrongs  were  avenged.  The  brutal  squire  who 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  bait  a  lay  or  dissenting  preacher, 
was  whetted  on  by  one  who  was  at  on6e  an  humble  and  obse- 
quious  companion  at  home,  and  a  political  agent  to  keep  up  a 
High  Tory  feeling  at  the  hustings.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
many  acting  polemically  with  this  class,  who  were  not  involved 
in  the  same  social  humiliations.  But  still,  taking  the  dass  alto* 
gether,  they  were  of  one  opinion  as  to  clerical  prerogative ; 
and  as  such,  on  this  general  test,  they  comprehended  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  then  clergy.  Now,  what  did  they  do  f  I  will 
not  ask  how  far  did  they  plant  the  Church — ^for  that  has  been 
already  answered.  Nor  will  I  ask  what  effect  their  exclusive- 
nese  of  pretension  as  teachers  had  upon  their  social  position, 
for  that  has  been  just  noticed.  But  how  did  these  men,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  sole  organs  through  which  religion  could 
speak,  prepare  themselves  for  their  awful  responsibility  f  What 
dSTect  did  the  conviction  of  the  exclusive  possession  of  this 


^  tf  acftolay  notices  this  distinction.  After  deicribing  the  degradation  of  the  rural 
devgj  in  language  even  stronger  than  that  of  Swift  and  Southejr,  be  says: 
"  Aasoredly  there  was  at  that  time  no  lack  in  the  English  Church,  of  ministers 
distingaished  by  abilities  and  learning.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  ministers 
were  not  scattered  among  the  rural  population.  They  were  brought  together 
at  a  few  plaoes  where  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  were  abundant,  and  wJiere 
the  opportunity  of  vifforoua  inteUtctual  exercise  were  firequenL"  (Hist  Eng.  229.) 
In  other  words,  It  was  a  circumjacent  non-profeaiional  religious  atmosphere  that 
sIsTated,  and  the  want  of  it  that  depressed. 
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august  gift  have  upon  Uiem?    Let  us  see.    Among  these 
divines,  numerous  as  they  were,  the  Church  of  England  found 
not  one  able  apologist — scarcely  one  teacher  or  preacher  whom 
history  brings  down  to  us  as  capable  of  swaying  the  heart  or 
convincing  the  judgment— very  few  men  of  literary  or  theo- 
logical culture.    The  only  works  of  high  merit,  as  we  are  told, 
that  sprang  from  a  rural  parish  in  those  days,  were  the  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Apostolical  Ha]> 
mony,  of  the  Kev.  George  Bull,  written  and  published  by  him, 
when  at  the  livings  of  Suddington  Su  Mary  and  Suddington 
St  Peter  near  Cirencester.     But  this  eminent   divine,  after- 
wards  better   known   as  Bishop  of  St  David's,  resolutely 
severed  himself  from  the  Non-jurors  in  principle  as  well  as 
polity.    Always  a  man  of  refined  culture,  as  well  as  of  wide 
charity,  his  individual  sympathiesand  literary  tastes  gave  him 
the  advantages  of  personal*  intercourse  with  the  most  eminent 
theological  minds  of  his  age. 

There  was  another  class,  forming  in  main  the  metropolitan 
and  university  clergy,  who  were  beset  with  far  different  influ- 
ences from  those  which  so  greatly  narrowed  the  minds,  and 
contracted  the  influences,  of  the  class  just  described.  Let  ns 
look,  however,  at  the  associations  by  which  this  last  class  was 
surrounded.  Eminent  in  their  counsels,  and  active  in  carry- 
ing on  with  them  the  missionary  work,  were  laymen  whom 
even  Barrow,  Sherlock,  Beveridge,  and  Tennison  could  conde- 
scend to  call  brethren  and  Mends.  First  came  Bobert  Boyle, 
the  earliest  advocate  of  a  scheme  of  missionary  extension — 
a  scholar  of  high  Christian  attainments,  a  lay*preacher  of 
eminence,  with  the  pen  if  not  the  tongue,  and  a  skillful  and 
efficient  defender  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  There  was 
Daniel,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  received  the  public  thanks 
of  Cambridge  for  his  defense  of  the  leading  Christian  tenets 
against  the  attacks  of  Whiston.  There  was  William  Melmoth, 
a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Lm,  whose  work  on  ''The  Great  Impor- 
tance of  a  Eeligious  Life"  anticipated  Wilberforce's  "Practical 
View."  There  was  Francis,  second  Lord  Guilford,  and  John 
Hook,  a  leading  barrister,  and  William  Harvey,  the  discov- 
erer of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Sir  Bichard  Black- 
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more,  a  didtingnidied  phyfiician,  and  Colonel  Maynard  C!ol- 
chester,  all  of  whom  were  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chrietian  Knowledge,  which  in 
its  infancy  was  almost  entirely  nnder  lay  management.  To 
them  was  soon  added  Bobert  Nelson,  anthor  of  the  well-known 
treatise  on  '^  Fasts  and  Festivals,"  who,  even  while  adhering 
to  the  Non-juring  cause,  continued  intimate  with  Tillotson, 
and  who,  after  the  death  of  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  finally  acqui- 
esced in  the  revolutionary  ecclesiastical  establishment 

Now  here  was  a  body  of  laymen  of  signal  ability  and  high 
position,  having  in  their  number  men  noble  in  birth  and  dis- 
tinguished in  every  department  of  science  and  in  each  learned 
profession.  These  men  exercise  the  highest  functions  below 
the  ministry.  They  write  practical  devotional  treatises. 
They  publish  exhortations.  They  issue  commentaries  on  the 
Services  of  the  Church.  They  defend  her  polity  and  her  doc- 
trines. They  voluntarily,  with  but  one  clergyman  in  their 
number,  (the  Be  v.  Dr.  Bray,)  take  upon  themselves  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society  which  assumes  the  work,  not  only  of  issuing 
tracts,  but  of  sending  out  missionaries. 

Now  what  was  the  effect  of  this  on  the  clergy  f  I  answer, 
that  there  never  was  a  brighter  constellation  collected  in  the 
English  Church  than  that  which  fostered  and  was  fostered  by 
these  laymen.  Never  did  a  body  of  clergy  rank  higher  for 
their  eloquence,  for  learning,  for  liberal  culture,  for  grave  and 
earnest  devotion  to  their  great  cause,  for  the  honor  and  rever- 
ence paid  to  them  by  a  community  not  the  least  distinguished 
in  whom  were  these  same  "preaching"  laymen.  It  would  be 
an  error  to  ascribe  this  to  any  phase  of  theological  belief. 
These  ministers  embraced  all  shades.  Tillotson,  gentle  and 
wise,  gifted  with  a  most  perspicuous  style  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence; Berkeley,  acute,  subtle,  and  zealous,  and  endowed 
'^  with  all  the  virtues ; "  Burnet,  whose  ardent  love  of  souls 
and  indefatigable  industry  are  too  apt  now  to  be  lost  sight  of 
behind  the  political  turmoils  in  which  his  position  threw  him ; 
Butler,  the  most  philosophical  and  profound  of  apologists; 
Lowtb,  the  most  classical  and  poetic  of  commentators ;  Beve- 
ridge,  the  tenderest  of  homilists ;   Stillingfleet,  the  keenest  of 

Vol.  VI.— 20 
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with  the  great  Western  territory  which^s  the  immediate  Bub- 
ject  of  these  remarks,  the  minister  may  be  in  almost  every 
instance  ont  of  reach.  Are  souls  on  this  account  to  perish — 
souls  whom  a  plain  knowledge  of  the  word,  conveyed  by  one 
near  at  hand,  might  have  saved  ? 

If  in  such  a  territory,  with  a  population  which  in  all  human 
judgment  a  regular  ordained  ministry  can  not  at  present  per- 
vade, a  lay  Scripture-reading  and  Gospel-teaching  agency  can 
be  thus  efficient  as  a  preliminary  missionary  mechanism,  may 
we  not  look  to  those  to  whom  primarily  belongs  the  form- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  Church,  to  give  their  aid  in  invoking 
laborers  for  such  an  object  P' 

The  responsibility  of  schism  is  in  rejecting,  not  in  promoting, 
such  a  work.  In  those  prairies,  as  elsewhere,  the  heart  of 
man  craves  religion.  Beligious  comfott,  in  some  way  or  other, 
it  must  have.  In  its  spiritual  orphanage,  none  the  less  awful 
from  the  boundless  sky-like  plains  at  its  feet,  bearing  in  their 
solemn  unison  an  antiphonal  confession  with  the  heavens  above, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  the  soul  in  these  solitudes  is 
oppressed  with  an  even  more  than  usual  sense  of  its  own 
alienation  from  the  All-loving.  It  sobs  and  pants  for  a  Divine, 
reconciling  love,  for  One  to  mediate  between  sin  and  the 
Father.  Who  hears  this  cry  ?  Not  the  Church.  She  is  too 
far  off.  Perhaps,  if  the  commercial  theory  be  correct  which 
would  suppress  the  agency  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
she  is  so  apparelled  that  she  can  not  fly  to  the  spot  in  time. 
Perhaps,  if  this  same  theory  be  true,  her  stately  utterances  in 
their  full  symmetry,  could  scarcely  form  a  medium  by  which 
the  passionate  heart  of  rude,  hard,  but  sin-stricken  and  con- 
science-shocked men  would  first  speak.  But  if  the  Church 
comes  not,  others  come  and  answer  this  cry.  Strange  and  fan- 
atical sects  loom  and  swell  up  on  this  far  Western  horizon,  all 
the  more  strange  from  the  refraction,  which  makes  even  ordi- 
nary objects  appear  grotesque  and  exaggerated.  Superstition 
and  imposture  in  their  wildest  shapes  sweep  their  trains  across 
the  plains.  Even  orthodoxy  here  takes  its  hardest  phases,  and 
grace  itself  is  exhibited  sometimes  with  limitations  so  stem 
and  appalling,  sometimes  with  an  eloquence  so  charged  with 
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nervous  energy  and  imaginative  power,  as  to  make  still  more 
unsettled  the  sonl  rocked  to  its  centre  by  anguish.  At  the 
best,  the  system  founded  is  one  which  has  no  solid  liturgical 
basis,  and  in  many  instances  is  dissociated  from  an  orthodox 
confession.  It  is  not  that  which  is  taught  by  the  Anglican 
communion,  by  her  who  should  be  the  true  national  church  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  whose  is  the  fault  ?  On  whom  is 
the  guilt  of  the  schism  ?  Let  tlie  impressive  warning  of  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  be  taken  as  an  answer. 

"If en  would  do  weU  to  consider  whether  or  no  sach  proceedings  do  not  derive 
the  g^nilt  of  schism  upon  them  who  least  thhik  of  it;  and  whether  of  the  two  is 
the  aehismatlc^  he  that  makes  noneoessarj  and  (snpposing  the  state  of  thiogs)  in- 
oooTeoient  impodtion^  or  he  that  disobeys  them  becanse  he  can  not^  without  doing 
Tiolenoe  to  his  oonsctencei  belieye  them ;  he  that  parts  communion  because,  with-> 
oat  mn  he  could  not  sustain  lt»  or  thejr  that  have  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  sep- 
ante»  by  requiring  such  conditlbns  which  to  no  man  are  simply  necessary,  and  to 
his  particular  are  either  sinfol  or  impossible."  {Liberty  of  Prophesying^  sect  21. 
Bden'ft  ed.  Taytor's  Woric%  vol  t.  pi  601.) 

To  Christian  laymen  the  order  of  duties,  in  the  view  that 
has  been  just  given,  is  as  follows : 

1st.  K  you  have  adequate  education,  suitable  gifts,  and  are 
not  too  advanced  in  years,  the  call  to  preach  is  with  you  a  call 
to  the  ordained  ministry ;  not  to  be  turned  away  from  except 
under  the  strongest  Providential  indications  to  the  contrary. 

2d.  If,  from  the  period  of  life  being  passed  in  which  you 
can  well  prepare  yourself  for  a  new  and  learned  profession, 
and  adapt  yourself  to  its  requirements,  or  if,  from  other  just 
reasons,  you  are  excluded,  in  your  judgment,  and  in  that  of 
those  audiorized  to  advise  you,  from  the  ordained  ministry,  be  it 
yours,  laboring  in  your  secular  occupation,  to  work  for  Christ 
in  the  field  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  you.  There 
you  will  find  your  first  obvious  spiritual  duties.  In  your  par- 
ish there  will  be  the  assistance  and  support  of  your  rector, 
who  will  abundantly  need  both.  There  is  the  Sunday-school. 
There  is  tract  distribution,  and  visiting  the  poor  and  sick.  K 
the  rector  invoke  such  aid,  there  is  the  parochial  social 
meeting.  If  he  do  not,  there  is  abundance  of  work  open 
among  the  neglected,  the  poor  and  ignorant  and  careless. 
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There  is  the  Bchool-honse,  the  union  meeting,  the  public 
street  or  road.  Thither  proceed.  Speak  of  the  Lord  to 
those  to  whom  none  others  speak.  It  is  your  baptismal 
pledge,  that  you  will  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of 
Christ  crucified.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
your  own  communion,  whose  highest  council  has  specifically 
designated  unoccupied  ground,  even  though  such  ground  be 
ecclesiastical,  for  lay-labor.*  But  recollect  that  whatever  yon 
do  is  merely  preliminary.  It  is  not  to  found  a  church,  but  to 
prepare  a  foundation  on  which  a  church  is  to  be  built  It  is 
not  to  supersede^  but  to  invite  an  ordained  ministry. 
I  [3d.  So  it  will  be,  should  it  be  yours  to  go  forth  to  the  great 
valley  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
Thither  emigration  rapidly  hurries,  and  many  are  the  Christ- 
ian laymen  who  are  carried  along  in  its  current.  A  great 
work' is  theirs.  Some  have  given  an  apostolic  sanction  to  such 
a  work.  A  beloved  physician  once  not  only  carried  the  Gos- 
pel with  him  to  every  spot  which  he  visited,  in  long  and  per- 
ilous journeys,  but  has  placed  that  Gospel  on  record  for  the 
comfort  of  believers  of  all  times.  Laboring  men  and  their 
wives,  whose  busines&led  them  from  point  to  point,  spoke  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  where  they  tarried  and  where  they  went  So 
did  Aquilla  and  Priscilla.  So  did  Phebe.  So  even  did  the 
poor  runaway  slave,  Onesimus,  who  was  profitable  to  Paul  the 
aged  when  the  latter  was  a  prisoner  at  Bome,  and  who,  the 
apostle  hoped,  might  ''minister"  as  a  brother  to  his  master  to 
whom  he  was  sent.  So  it  may  be  with  you.  As  a  teacher,  in 
one  of  those  school  houses  with  which  those  remote  regions 
are  being  filled ;  as  a  physician,  as  a  mechanic  or  farmer,  it 
may  be  youre,  supporting  yourself  by  your  daily  labor,  to 
glorify  God  by  telling  of  His  Son's  name,  and  opening  the 


*  Reason  given  by  the  House  of  Bishops  in  1820,  for  dedioing  to  ooncor  in  the 
repeal  of  the  35th  oanon : 

*<  The  Bishops  fhrther  declare  their  opinion  ooncemiDg  the  Thirty-fifth  Canon  ss 
it  now  stands,  that  it  does  not  prohibit  the  officiating  of  pious  and  respectable  per- 
•QD^  as  lay-teeohers  in  our  churches,  in  cases  of  necessity  or  of  expediency,  nor  the 
lending  of  any  churob  to  any  respectable  congragation,  on  any  oooaslon  of  emer- 
gency." 
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way  for  the  efttabliahment  of  the  Church.  If  so,  yoars  is  a 
noble  work.  It  is  one  of  no  human  honor.  Preferment, 
whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  will  not  be  yours.  The  ordi- 
nary responses  and  encouragements  of  the  ministry — the  re- 
gards of  earthly  ambition — will  not  be  yours.  But  none  the 
less  bright  will  be  your  crown  on  high. 


CHURCH  ABROAD. 
EVOLAin). 

Kb.  Pool^b  Cass.—- Mr.  Poole,  a  Bomanizing  cmate  in  London,  (bund  his 
lioenae  reroked  by  the  Bidiop  of  London,  in  conaeqaenoe  of  his  (Mr.  Poole's)  at- 
tempts to  establish  the  Gonfts^naL  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  alBrmed,  on 
^ypeal,  the  Bishop  of  London's  decision.  Then  Mr.  Poole,  with  remartcable  in- 
ooosistency  witii  the  Tyactarian  idea  of  the  Bpiaoopate  being  an  *'  apostolate^" 
tboogb  with  equally  renuufkable  consistency  with  Tnictarian  practioe,  applied  to 
the  Cooit  of  King's  Bench,  presided  orer  by  a  Sootdi  Presbyterian,  for  a  msndamns 
Id  oomprt  the  Archbishop  and  Bishop  to  rererse  their  decision.  Li  this  coarse  he 
has  been  cheered  on  by  the  whole  Trectarian  party.  In  other  words,  Tractarian* 
ism  has  discovered  9kfowth  order  in  the  ministiy.    The  regular  grade  now  is: 

4b  Deacons. 

3.  Priests. 

%  Biahop& 

1.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench — an  entirely  secular  body,  which  may  be  composed, 
ao  fiff  as  any  thing  in  its  constitution  requires,  of  Jews,  infldelsi  and  heretics. 

The  lesolt  of  Mr.  Pooled  appeal  has  been  the  obtainmg  of  a  rehearing,  baton 
merely  technical  grounds.    The  whole  question  of  doctrine  has  been  reaerred. 

Thb  Suxdat-night  Sbbyicxs  at  St.  Paul's,  and  at  Bxeter  Hall,  continue 
crowded.  Abridged  senrioes  are  used  at  each.  It  is  to  be  noticed  also,  as  show* 
mg  the  progress  of  rubrical  relaxation,  that  at  the  recent  consecration  of  the  Bishop 
of  British  Columbia,  the  service  was  divided.  Morning  Fcayer  was  pushed  up 
early  in  the  morning.  The  IhU  service,  at  which  the  congregation  as  a  mass  at- 
tended, began  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  the  Communion  ServioeL 

BsTTTAL  AHD  LiLT  AosvoT. — ^Veiy  cheering  intelligenoe  reaches  us  of  a  general 
revival  of  religion  in  the  English  Church.  Prayer-meetings  are  being  largely  held  in 
an  qnarten^  in  which  pious  laymen  take  an  active  part  Kotwitbstanding  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter's  success  in  suppressing  all  reference  to  the  Scripture-reading 
movement  in  London,  that  movement  has  received  the  most  unequivocal  approba- 
tion in  all  quarteis.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  even  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Hodc^  have  invoked,  as  a  prior  article  ui  our  present  issue  ahow^  similar 
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agencies.  Hen  of  high  birth  and  social  position,  saoh  as  Mr.  Brawnlow  North,  ara 
engaged  in  preaching,  either  as  itinerants  or  as  local  aids  to  the  ordained  ministiy. 

"  ALTAB&'' — ^The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  been  compelled  to  exact  a  compliance 
with  the  law  against  stone  "  altars  ;*'  and  in  Holywell,  where  one  of  the  latter  waa 
erected,  it  was  remoyed  in  consequence  of  an  application  hy  the  people,  and  a  oom- 
mnnion  table  sabstituted. 

Statb  Skryiobs.— The  "  State  Services"  are  at  length,  by  royal  mandate,  ex- 
scinded ftom  the  Prayer  Book.  This  takes  away  those  great  blemishes,  as  well  as 
political  absurdities — ^the  commemoration  of  the  '*  Martyrdom*'  of  Charles  L,  and  of 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 

New  Afpoiktuents. — ^Lord  Derby's  principal  ecclesiastical  appointments  are 
from  the  old-&shioned  classical  high  and  dries— the  fine  Oreek  scholars,  and  com- 
fortable diners-out,  who  regard  Puseyism  and  ETangelicalism  with  equal  dissatisfiu^ 
tion,  though  in  party  matters  cooperating  with  the  former. 

CoNTOOATiON.— The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  taken  the  bold  step  of  becom- 
ing patron  of  an  association  at  Cranbrook,  for  lay  co5peration  in  all  Church  mattera^ 
especially  in  reference  to  Convocation. 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  has  again  met,  and  again  disbanded;  It  has  done 
nothing,  except  to  emit  its  usoal  amount  of  preliminaiy  talk,  though  in  this  year 
the  talk  is  of  a  weaker  and  less  definite  character  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  It 
is  now  six  years  since  the  allied  "  revival"  of  Ccmvocation.  What  it  has  done,  its 
own  friends  oan  best  answer.  And  in  this  all  agree— 4hoee  most  ardent  for  its  re- 
storation think  it  has  turned  out  a  fiulure.  The  JEngliah  Churchman  (ultra^Tracta- 
lian,  and  of  course  peculiarly  susunary  |n  its  disciphne  of  refractoiy  bishops)  tells 
the  Bight  Beverend  Bench,  and  their  assooiates,  that  they  they  might  as  well  have 
staid  at  homa  The  GuardicM  (still  more  ultra)  attacks  their  inaction  with  bitter 
invective.    The  Mecord  thus  soms  up  the  question : 

''If  any  evidence  were  needed  of  the  utter  fiitility  of  these  meetings  it  is  abund- 
antly supplied  by  the  thorough  barrenness  of  their  results.  One  of  their  first  re- 
ports, three  years  ago^  was  on  the  subject  of  dergy  disciplina  What  has  come  of 
it  ?  Literally  nothing.  They  passed  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  Divorce  Acta. 
Did  they  weigh  one  straw  in  the  debates  or  decisions  of  eitiier  House  on  that  im- 
portant matter  ?    Not  at  alL" 

Now,  does  this  come  from  the  inability  of  the  Church  to  govern  herself?  Not 
at  all.  The  real  difficulty  is,  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  present  mechanism  as 
a  legislative  body.  From  the  Episcopal  Bench  much  might  be  expected.  It  is  ui 
the  main  liberal,  capable^  devoted,  and  enlightened.  But  the  Lower  House,  as  a 
body,  represents  merely  the  obstructivism  of  the  past  Until  it  is  so  reformed  as 
to  admit  (1)  of  the  Udty  as  a  ooOrdinate  power,  and  (2)  of  a  Jost  representation 
of  the  working  clergy,  it  is  better  that  Convocation  should  continue  to  be  a  mere 
pageant,  or  should  be  finally  abolished. 

The  Oonvooatkm  of  YoiIe  was  prorogued  at  once^  without  even  a  Vtalk." 

Dr.  Hook  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  Chichester. 

Mr.  Walpole  has  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  final  settiement  of  Church  Bates.  The 
bill  is  welcomed  by  the  OhriaHan  Ottaerver^  and  is  thus  explained  by  the  Guardian: 

"  Mr.  Walpole  proposes,  as  a  'just,  moderate,  and  reasonable  settiement*  of  the 
Churoh-rate  question,  a  Bill  framed  on  the  basis  (which  is  l^  no  means  a  bad  one) 
of  giving  anistance  and  enoouragement  to  the  voluntary  principle  in  (kvor  of  tiie 
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Church,  and  pretty  free  scope  to  it  against  her.  On  the  one  hand,  no  one  is  to  be 
called  on  for  a  rate  who  alleges  to  tiie  collector  a  '  consdentioos  objection*  to  pay 
it— which  is  next  door  to  abolition ;  on  the  other,  landowners  are  to  be  enabled  to 
torn  their  rates  into  a  rent-charge,  and  voluntary  subscriptions  may,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mortmain  law,  be  inrested  and  secured  for  the  same  purpose.  And  the 
rate  ia  to  cease  whenever  and  wherever  an  income  equivalent  to  it  is  thus  obtained. 
The  conscientious  objector  is  not  to  vote  at  vestry  meetmgs  called  for  imposing  a 
rate,  but  is  not^  it  appears^  to  be  excluded  from  intermeddling  in  the  management 
of  fbnds  to  which  he  does  not  contribute.  The  House  received  this  compromise 
v«fy  favorably.  Is  is  a  hard  baigain  for  the  Church,  but  her  friends  will  act  wisely 
in  adopting  it,  resisting  all  attempts  to  make  it  worse,  and  trymg,  if  possible^  to 
make  it  better.^' 


CHURCH    AT    HOME. 


BIOCEBAH  IHTELLIOEHOE. 

Kaane. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee,  held  in  Portland,  Rev. 
Alexander  Burgess,  of  Portland,  was  chosen  President,  in  place  of  Rev.  James 
Pratt,  removed  from  the  Diocese,  and  Goorge  J.  B.  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Portlaady 
Secretary.  Testimonials  were  signed  in  behalf  of  Rev.  John  Barrett  Southgate, 
misstonaiy  to  Chin%  applying  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  order  of  Priests. 

IfftflilftOhllllfrttl. — ^Bev.  George  VL  Randall,  B.I).,  has  been  elected  President 
ef  the  Standing  Committee  of.the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  place  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Vinton,  removed  to  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvaiua. — ^The  Annual  Report  of  the  Female  Protestant  Episcopal 
Ptayer-Book  Society  of  Pennsylvama,  presents  the  fdUowing  result  of  the  labors- 
of  the  Society  during  the  past  year: 

Distributed  gratuitously,  949  12mo;  668  18mo;  109  German;  6  French;  11 
qoarto;  19  officers;  9  Psalms  and  Hymns.  Sold  413  llmo;  8*7  18mo;  8  Ger- 
man; 2  French;  1  quarto;  4  offices.  Total  1352  12mo;  7*76  18mo;  117  Ger- 
man; 8  French;  12  quarto;  23  offices. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  St  Andrew's  Church,[Pitt8buigh,'on  Monday  evening,  Dec* 
13,  1858,  it  was  resolved: 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  in  this  city,  or  immediate  vicinity,  a  Home  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  members  of  the  Church." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  recommend  a  suitable  plan  of  organization,  form 
of  charter,  etc.,  whose  report,  presented  at  an  adUouraed  meeting,  was  luanimously 
adopted.  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  obtain  a  char- 
ter of  incorporation  for  the  Society^  Hon.  H.  Hepburn,  F.  R.  Bnmot,  and  T.  I 
Bigfaam,  Esq& 

niilloiB. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  P.  A.  Society,  held 
in  Qiicagov  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  ult,  Mr.  Alex.  G.  Tyng,  of  Peoria,  President  of 
the  Society,  in  the  Chair,  the  Secretary  reported^  $1800  of  subscriptions  to  the 
uses  of  the  Society,  and  that  advance  payments  had  been  made  of  the  first  quar- 
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tor's  stipend  to  ibur  miasionaiy  points^  whose  applications  for  aid  had  been  previ' 
oufllj  acted  upon. 

Ohia — Reports  from  Kenyon  College  bring  the  gratifjing  intelligenoe  of  the 
steadily  increasing  prosperity  of  that  noble  institution.  The  following  statistical 
summary  is  sofflcient  evidenoe  of  this  £tct:  Whole  number  of  students  now  in 
attendance  upon  College  classes,  116 ;  number  of  communicants  72,  of  whom  33  haTe 
connected  themselves  with  the  Church  while  at  Gkimbier ;  number  looking  forward  to 
the  ministry,  32.  Such  a  fountain  of  usefulness  deserves  the  interest  and  prayers  of 
the  Church. 

Bishop  Mcllvaine,  having  returned  with  renewed  health  fix>m  his  Buiopean  tour, 
is  now  busily  engaged  in  Episcopal  visitationa 

Virginia.— The  buildings  of  William  and  Mary  College,  at  Williamsbuig,  wore 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  Feb.  Uh.  This  College  was,  with  the 
exception  of  Harvard  University,  the  oldest  seat  of  learning  in  the  United  States, 
having  nearly  reached  its  166th  anniversary.  The  bmlding  was  156  feet  front, 
four  stories  high,  and  insured  for  $22,000.  The  Library  contained  about  20,000 
volumes.  The  Board  of  Trustees  have  promptiy  decided  to  erect  a  new  building 
upon  the  same  site,  and  that  the  Institution  shfiJl  continue  to  be  conducted  on  its 
former  basis. 

Souih-Oarolina. — ^The  SowBuam  EpiacopdHan  thus  notices  the  opezung  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  this  Diocese : 

"  It  is  with  thankfulness  that  wo  announce  that  this  Institution,  which  was 
determined  on  in  our  last  Diocesan  Convention,  has  actually  gone  into  operation. 
The  17  th  of  January,  the  day  on  which  it  was  formally  opened  for  the  reception 
of  students,  will,  we  trusty  be  an  epoch  from  which  to  date  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  our  Church  in  South-Carolina. 

*'  A  commodious  building  having  been  rented,  in  a  convenient  locality  in  the 
town  of  Camden,  immediately  opposite  the  residence  of  the  Bishop,  the  Professors 
assembled,  and,  with  prayer  to  Qod  for  a  blessing  on  the  enterprise^  devoted  them- 
selves in  faith  and  love  to  the  imp(vtant  work." 

Plorida.— The  twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Florida  was  held 
in  St  John's  Church,  Tallahassee,  Deoember  2d,  1858.  After  divine  service,  and 
a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Kr.  Thackera,  the  Convention  was  organized,  and  Francis 
Eppes,  Esq.,  unanimously  elected  Secretaiy. 

The  Bishop,  in  his  address,  which  was  very  brieC  recommended  the  following 
matters  to  the  consideration  of  the  Convention : 

1.  The  increase  of  the  Episcopal  Fund. 

2.  The  extension  and  support  of  Diocesan  Missions. 

3.  The  revision  of  the  Canons. 

These  subjects  were  all  referred  to  the  proper  committees. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  requesting  the  Bishop  to  appoint  itinerating  mission- 
aries for  the  Diocese. 

In  accordance  with  the  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Canons,  the  Bishop  ap- 
pointed the  following  Committee  of  five  to  revise  the  Canons  of  the  Diocese,  and 
report  the  progress  of  their  work  to  the  next  Convention : 

Dr.  Scott^  If essns.  Cdhonn  and  ICtller,  of  the  deigy,  and  Keasra  Fairbanks  and 
E|>pes,  of  the  laity. 
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Hie  following  genUemen  were  also  elected  on  the  Standing  Committee : 

Of  ihe  Clergy^T.  T.  Soott^  D.D^  Alfred  A.  IfOler,  W.  E.  Eppes,  and  J.  B. 
Golhoim. 

€f  the  LaHf^ThomaB  Haywaid,  Robert  Gamble,  Francts  Bppea^  John  Beard, 
and  Jamea  H.  Bandolph,  M.D. 

Oregon.— The  Christian  WUmm  announces  that  the  Key.  Dr.  Randall,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  saoodeded  in  collecting  from  the  Sundaj-schools  in  the  Diocese  of  Ifas- 
aidinsettB  and  Rhode  Island,  a  som  sofficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  "  Press*'  for  the 
use  of  the  Rt  Rey.  Bishop  Soott,  in  the  Diocese  of  Oregon,  which  is  to  be  called 
the  "  GriswM  Press,"  A  gentleman  in  Boston,  of  great  practical  skill,  selected 
the  press,  types^  and  furniture,  which  have  alreadj  been  shipped,  and  are  now  on 
their  way  to  the  yeiy  &r  West  This  printing  office,  though  small,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  oomplete  that  has  ever  been  sent  from  Boston. 

ORDINATIONS. 


Hank, 

Smith,  IL  a, 
Stockton, 


Bowman, 
MoCoduy, 
Bownum, 
Bownm, 


Trimble, 


Potter,  H., 
Bmttb, 

dark, 


DSiLOOKB. 

Time, 

De&19,1868, 
Jen.  19, 18S9, 
Dec  19, 1858, 

U      tt  M 

Nov.  98)  1868, 
Dee.  19, 1858, 


tt    «« 

«  29, 
••  1ft, 


M 
tt 
M 


8t  PhlUpX  PhfladelphU,  Pa. 
8t  Paul's,  Bnflalo,  N.  T. 
St.  FhlUp^a,  PhUaidelpfala. 

M  M 

8t.  ABdrew*^  WOmlafloii. 
Bt  PhUlpX  Philadelphia. 
Chuoh  of  the  Advent,  New-York. 
Christ  Chnrch,  LonlsTiQe,  Kj. 
Bmmanael  Cbnreii,  Newport,  B.  L 


BUhop, 

Bowman, 

Whlteiioai^ 

Johm^ 

Iiee,  H.  W^«, 

Saafbnm, 

Bowman, 

DaTiB, 


Sams. 

Bddj.Ber. 

Ikeiaai;  Bev.  W.  IL  A., 
Bailer,  BeT.W.C 
Bosh,  Rer.  Angastna, 
Cowkf ,  Ber.  Sdward, 

Oelz,  Eer. 

Onsn,  Bar.  J.  IL, 

K«lth,B«r. 

Mlaas,  Ber.  J.  F., 

HevBsn,  Ber. 

Pyae,  Ber.  H.  B., 
BoUaaML  Ber.  W.  a, 
Saolt,  Bar.  Uriah, 
8e7niDar,BeT.  G.  H., 
Btoy,  Ber.  W  H., 
TwoMt,  Ber.  J.  O, 
Thonson,  Bot.  J., 

WsdWgh,  B«r. 

VOUamSkBaT.J.H.,         Potter,  H., 


Bowman, 

WUttingham, 

Bowman, 

Bowman, 

Baatbnm, 

Uplbld, 

Smith, 

Doane^ 


H 
M 

M 


PBlBBTa. 

Time, 

Deal9,1858, 
Jan.  14, 1869, 
Dee.  17, 1858, 

••  Id, 

«  28, 

Jan.  2^1858, 

Dee.  19, 1868, 
tt    tt       tt 

tt    «       « 

M       H  U 

Feb.  9,1869, 

•»    10,     •« 

Dec.  28, 1858, 
Jan.  28, 1869, 


JPIacs, 

St  PhlHpS  PMladelpUa. 
Gfanroh  of  the  AtonemeBt,  Chleago. 
Christ  Chnreh,  Charlottearllle,  Ya 
Bt  Peter'a,  De  Witt,  Iowa. 
Grace  Church,  Boston. 
Bt  Philip's,  Philadelphia. 
Chrlat  Ohnroh,  Charleaton,  S.  0. 
8t  PhUlp'a,  Philadelphia. 


tt 

M 


tt 
tt 


Grace  Choreh,  BaKlmore; 
*•  Honeidale,  Pa. 


t» 


«•  BoatoD. 

St  John^  Chardi,  Lafiiyette,  lod. 
— —  —  —    SUnbethtown,  Kenlaekj. 
Dea  19, 1858,    St  Mary's  Chnreh,  Bnrilngtoo,  N.  J. 

St  PhUlp%  Philadelphia. 

Chnreh  of  the  Advent,  New-Yotk 


tt      M 
M      M 
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OONSBCBATIONS. 


JTatiM.  BUkop, 

8t  Matthew*!,                    Bowmtn, 
8L  Petal's,                          Lee,  H.  W^ 
Oh.  of  the  Holy  Oom'anlon,  Kemper, 
Ohoich  of  the  Natfylty,      WiUlenu, 
8t  Paar^                          Bowman, 
8t  PanTe  Ohapel,                Chase, 
8t  John*a  Choreb,             MoOoakr/, 
Ch.  ofthe  H0I7  Gom*aniOB,  Kemper, 
Ch.oftheHolyOomibrter,  


Time. 


Plae€. 


Grace  Chareh, 
ChrUt  Chareh, 


Eastbam, 

Johna, 

Otey, 


I>eaS8,18S6,  FiaoeliTllle,  Pa. 

*«  Ifi,    **  De  Witt,  Clinton  Co.,  Iowil 

Jan.  9,1850,  GeneTi,  Wlaeonaia. 

«'  15,    "  Payne'a  MII]a»  Gonneetleat 

•*  18,    "  Harrlsbnrg,  Pa. 

**  S5,    *  Coneord,  New-Hampahba 

«  tt,    «*  Danklifc,W.New>Toik. 

Feb.  8,1809,  Chicago,  III 

**  18,    '«  Samter. 

March  8,  **  Taunton,  Mean 

Jan.  1 1 ,  1809,  Blchmond,  Ta. 

Dee.  ^18I8,  Little  Bock,  Atkania& 


DEATHS. 

Died  in  the  dtj  of  New  York,  Jan.  S8th,  1869,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  CUuke  CaUer 
Parker,  A.H.,  Seaman's  Missionaiy  of  New-York,  aged  sixty-three  years.  Hr. 
Parker  was  bom  in  Boston,  Jmie  6th,  1796,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Right  Rer. 
Samnel  Parker,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  became 
a'commanicant  of  Christ  Chareh,  Boston,  and  soon  resolved  on  the  ministry.  Ho 
entered  and  graduated  at  Haryard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  GMswold,  at  St  Michaera  Church,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  in  May  of  1826. 
Subsequently,  he  officiated  in  Gardiner,  Maine;  inLenoZ)  Mass.;  in  Woodstock, 
Vermont;  in  Flushing,  New-York;  and,  finally,  in  1842,  was  appointed  Seamen's 
Chaplain,  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Seamen  in  the  port  of  New  York, 
where  he  labored  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Died,  in  the  town  of  Leesbuig,  Y&,  December,  1868,  the  Rey.  Dayid  Caldwell, 
Rector  of  St.  James*  Church,  Shelboume  Pariah.  The  following  are  among  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  ofthe  Vestry,  held  on  Saturday,  December  4th : 

"  Re9olotd^  That  we  sincerely  deplore  tlie  eyent,  which  has  taken  firom  his  people 
an  exemplary  mhiister  of  Christ}  from  his  family  a  devoted  husband  and fiither; 
and  fh>m  the  conmiunity  a  good  and  useful  dtizen. 

^^ReaokMdf  That  we  do  the  deceased  but  justice  in  awarding  to  him  the  character 
of  a  learned  divine,  a  faithful  pastor,  and  «  fearless  and  uncompromising  advocate 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  as  well  as  a  kind  and  sympathizing  counsellor  of  all  who 
sought  instruction  fiY)m  him. 

"  Reaolotdf  That  in  testimony  of  our  respect  for  the  memory  of  our  departed 
firiend,  we  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  the  period  of  thirty  day&'* 

Died,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  W.  Preecott  Hinds,  a  deiigymaB  of 
the  Churoh  of  England,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Mr.  Hinds  was  possessed  of 
immense  wealth,  but  had  never,  in  this  country,  discharged  any  ministerial  duties. 
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FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


At  tlie  time  of  oar  last  lasae  it  waa  known  that  a  great  opening  for  missionaiy 
labor  had  been  made  in  the  Empire  of  China.  Since  then  the  aeTeral  artidee  of  the 
separale  treatieB  conduded  with  that  (jk>?emment  by  Buasia^  Franoe,  England,  and 
America,  have  been  made  known.  3bi  each  of  these  the  liberty  to  teach  through- 
oat  the  empire  the  Bomiah  and  Chriatian  religions  is  granted  to  missionaries,  while 
the  oatiTes  are  secured  against  all  persecution  on  account  of  the  professional  prac- 
tice of  Hiese  religions.  The  article  of  the  American  treaty  on  this  sabject  is  as 
fi>UowB: 

"  The  princtples  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  the  Protestant  and 
Bomaa  Catholic  Chorehes,  are  recognized — as  teaching  mea  to  do  good,  to  do  to 
pIbeiB  as  they  would  have  others  do  to  them.  Hereafter  those  who  quieUy  pr6fes3 
and  teach  these  doctrines  shall  not  be  harassed  or  perseCuteil  on  account  of  their 
faith.  Any  person,  whether  dlizen  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  conyert,  who, 
aooording  to  their  tenets^  peaceably  teaches  and  practises  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity,  i£an  in  no  case  be  interfered  with  or  molested." 

Bat  not  only  has  the  door  been  thus  thrown  wide  open  In  China.  After  the  above 
treoiy  had  been  effected,  the  Bey.  Mr.  Syle  accompanied  the  American  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Beed,  on  a  visit  to  the  Japanese  city  of  Nagasaki.  Here  they  were  received 
with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  the  Gk>vemor  and  his  suite^  who  pressed  upon  Mr. 
Syle  aa  invitation  to  take  up  his  residence  among  them,  and  teach  them  English. 
In  obedience  to  the  Providential  opening  of  this  vast  field,  the  Foreign  Committee 
have  determined  to  establiah  a  Japanese  Mission  at  once.  The  Bev.  Messrs.  Lig- 
gins  and  Williams  have  been  taken  ftom  the  little  band  in  China^  to.  begin  the 
WQik ;  and  the  Committee  are  now  earnestly  appealing  to  the  Church  at  huige  fer 
men  and  means  to  carry  it  on  vigorously.  The  general  character  of  the  immense 
multitade  who  inhabit  this  oountry,  as  well  as  the  climate  and  resources  of  the 
coontry  itseUJ  combine  to  make  as  inviting  a  field  as  the  earnest  missionary  could 
wiflb, 

Beoent  indications  lead  us  to  hope  that  Bishop  Boone^  who  is  now  about  to 
return,  will  take  with  him  a  body  of  fiiithfal  laborers^  perhaps  six  in  number,  mainly 
fhim  the  Alexandria  Seminary. 

Public  meetings  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Missions  have  been  held 
with  great  socoess  in  our  principal  cities. 

The  Misnon  work  in  Africa  seems  to  be  steadHy  advancing.  Intelligence  has 
been  received  of  the  safe  arrival  at  Cape  Palmas  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bambo,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hubbard,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Messenger — all  of  whom  were  well,  hi  fine  spirits^ 
and  eager  to  enter  apon  the  great  work  before  them. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  foUowing  books  were  reoeived  too  late  for  notioe  in  this  Na,  bat  will  be 
noticed  in  the  next: 

HnsTOST  OF  Nsw-ENGtAHD  DUBiNa  THB  STtTART  Dtstastt.  By  John  Gorham 
Palfrey.  YoL  I.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  ft  Oo.  1868.  For  sale  by  E.  P.  Dot- 
ton  ft  Go. 

Lira  OF  James  Suluyak.  By  Thos.  0.  Amoiy.  2  vols.  Boston:  Phillip^ 
Sampson  ft  Co.    1859.    For  sale  by  E.  P.  Dntton  ft  Ca 

Kbhoxb  of  THB  LiFi  OF  JOHV  QuiHOT  Adaxs.  By  Josiah  Qoinqy,  LL.D.  Bob. 
ton:  PhOlips^  Sampson  ft  Oa    186a    For  sale  by  B.  P.  Dntton  ft  Coi 

Sbbxonb.  By  the  late  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  A.K  First,  Seoond  and  Third 
Series.    Boston:  TSoknor  ft  FleUa    1859.    For  sale  by  E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Ca 
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Manifold  as  are  the  scenes  of  beauty  in  onr  world,  and  val- 
uable beyond  all  estimate  as  are  the  privileges  vouchsafed 
by  divine  Ooodness  to  human  ^;reatures  in  their  fallen  estate, 
few  are  the  blessings  which  can  be  compared  with  those  that 
centre  in  a  wisely-ordered  home ;  nor  is  there  any  other  earthly 
scene  on  which  superior  intelligences,  nay,  even  the  Father  of 
all,  can  be  supposed  to  look  down  with  more  of  sacred  satis. 
faction.  Here  are  comfort,  duty,  and  tranquil  joy.  Here  are 
order  without  constraint,  and  freedom  unharassed  by  turbu- 
lence. Here  united  hearts  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  and 
combine  activities  the  most  diversified.  Here  love  lightens 
every  labor,  divides  every  sorrow,  and  multiplies  without  limit 
rational  enjoyment.    It  is,  as  it  were,  the  garden-spot  of  hu< 
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man  existence,  where,  beneath  heaven's  dew  and  sunshine, 
and  under  wise  culture,  may  be  seen  clustering  together  in 
every  stage  of  development,  and  each  marked  by  its  own 
attractive  graces,  the  bud,  the  flower,  and  the  fruit  immature 
and  fully  ripened,  of  probationary  rational  being. 

But  the  charities  of  home  are  not  only  of  priceless  worth  as 
to  all  that  alleviates  and  adorns  our  lot,  they  are  even  most 
sacred  in  th^eir  significancy.  That  double  bond  of  loving 
parental  authority  and  confiding  filial  reverence,  what  is  it  but 
a  type,  simple,  instructive,  necessary,  of  transcendent  veri- 
ties ?  Even  of  the  everlasting  relation  of  Father  and  Son  on 
the  supreme  throne  ?  A  mystery,  which,  though  in  itself  in- 
finite, is  rev<ealed  to  practical  intelligence  as  involving  the 
destinies  of  the  whole  rational  creation.  That  consecrated 
union  of  being  in  those  to  whom  the  children  of  a  household 
look  up,  that  inviolable  tie  which  makes  one  of  husband  and 
wife,  what  is  it  again  but  also  a  type  of  the  indissoluble  union 
between  the  exalted  Bridegroom  in  heaven  and  His  pure,  faith- 
ful, spiritual  Church!  Nor  is  the  mutual  relation  of  sister 
and  brother  less  a  representative  of  those  wondrous  sympathies 
which  were  provided  for  when  the  eternal  Son  became  Elder 
Brother  to  the  entire  family  of  man. 

That  a  Christian  home,  containing  in  its  very  constitution 
elements  thus  associated  with  divine  truths  and  heavenly  agen- 
cies,  is  the  chosen  sphere  where  character  shall  be  trained  in 
better  than  earthly  virtue,  seems,  then,  little  less  than  a  sacred 
axiom.  That  there  shall  be  systematically  applied  the  correc- 
tive influences  which  belong  to  Heaven's  great  plan  of  reme- 
dial mercy,  and  piety  be  developed  in  its  trae  excellence, 
power,  and  loveliness.  When  this  is  realized,  then  indeed  is 
the  family  scene  on  earth  typical  of  that  better  home  which 
the  Supreme  Father  has  prepared  for  His  flnally  accepted  faith- 
ful children.  Heart  then  is  truly  knit  to  heart  in  bonds  dearer 
far  than  links  of  gold ;  hope  sanctioned  by  highest  wisdom  in- 
fuses life  into  every  duty,  and  gilds  the  very  clouds  that  over- 
hang our  way ;  submission  finds  its  exercise  in  trial ;  gratitude 
in  times  of  gladness  summons  to  more  vigorous  useful  action  ; 
and  united  prayer  each  day  supplies  new  fuel  to  the  flame  of 
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devoat  aspiration.  Yerily  is  such  a  home  scarce  else  tham 
another  Eden  on  earth.  Its  colture  how  delightful  I  Its 
charities  how  sacred !    And  its  worship — how  significant  I 

**  When  kneeling  dovn  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 
The  aainty  the  husband,  and  the  father  prays ! 
Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  "itring. 
That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 
There  eyer  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 
No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  q»here." 

But  the  family  scene  has  also  another  representative  mean- 
ing. Typical  as  it  is  of  things  celestial,  and  adapted  as  it  is  to 
bring  them  into  thorough  contact  with  mind  and  heart,  to  the 
temporal  and  eternal  blessedness  of  the  household,  that  little 
circle  is  besides  a  type  of  the  relationship  existing  between  all 
the  human  creatures  that  people  our  world.  It  exhibits,  in 
perpetual  and  impressive  example,  the  brotherhood  which  does 
really  obtain,  and  the  sympathies  which  are  actually  due,  be^ 
tween  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  human  kind. 

The  reality  of  such  kinship  among  men,  however  distant  in 
place,  or  diverse  in  condition,  may  well  be  thus  commended 
to  earnest  consideration,  because  as  tribes  have  wandered  and 
changed,  the  bonds  of  charity  which  should  unite  them  have 
become  greatly  enfeebled.  And  it  is  one  of  the  tokens  of  moral 
perversion  in  the  very  heart  of  humanity.  We  do  not  look 
upon  the  remote  and  the  degraded  as  our  brethren.  We  do  not 
feel  towards  them  as  fellow-members  of  one  great  family,  de- 
scendants of  one  parentage,  inheritors  of  a  common  nature, 
and  candidates  for  a  kindred  destiny,  children  of  the  same 
divine  Father,  partakers  of  like  privileged  access  to  the  same 
exalted  Elder  Brother.  Theoretically,  we  may  be  satisfied 
that  science  well  nigh  demonstrates  human  unity  from  the 
general  analogies  of  life,  from  the  laws  of  body  and  mind 
traced  among  all  people,  and  from  the  facts  found  in  language 
and  other  monumental  relics.  And  we  may  be  no  less  sure 
that  Scripture  exhibits  the  same  important  truth,  not  only  his- 
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torically,  and  in  explicit  affirmation,  but  incidentally  by  uni- 
versal and  inseparable  implication  in  the  fandamental  princi- 
ples revealed  as  belonging  to  the  divine  government  over 
mankind.  Nor  is  this  conviction  to  be  disparaged.  It  is  an 
immense  gain  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  that  the  double 
authority  of  science  and  revelation  establishes  to  our  intellect 
the  certainty  that  "  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  (Acts  17  :  26.) 
That  the  cool,  calm  understanding  is  compelled  to  reject  what 
the  great  Humboldt  so  justly  designates  the  ^^  desolating  dis- 
tinction,^^ {Kosmos,  i.  p.  358,)  made  by  an  infidel  philosophy, 
as  unamiable  as  it  is  unsound,  between  "  superior  races  bom 
to  conquer,  rule,  and  exterminate,  and  inferior  destined  despite 
all  philanthropy,  legislation,  and  missionary  labor,  to  be  over- 
whelmed, subjugated,  exterminated."     {Types  of  ManJcind, 

p.  79.) 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  the  understanding  thus  convinced, 
and  quite  another  to  have  the  kindly  sympathies  suited  to  the 
relation  of  brothei*s  actuating  our  hearts.  One  thing  to  know 
what  is  true  and  right,  another  widely  diflferent  so  to  feel  it  as 
to  be  moved  to  excellent  endeavor. 

Now  it  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  charities  of 
home  have  been  based  upon  celestial  associations  so  sacred, 
and  have  been  made  so  precious  in  their  influence,  that  they 
might  cooperate  with  other  great  agencies  in  awakening  us  to 
a  more  appreciative  estimate  of  our  relations  toward  the  mighty 
family  of  mankind. 

Is  one  member  of  a  well- trained  household  languishing  under 
some  painful, perhaps  fatal  malady  ?  And  can  it  be  other  than 
a  common  grief?  How  much  more,  if  it  be  a  moral  gangrene, 
a  strange  infatuation  of  vicious  propensity,  a  fearful  delusion 
of  ungodliness  I  Has  some  erring  prodigal  wandered  far  off 
into  regions  of  wrong  and  ruin  ?  Is  it  possible  for  less  than 
incessant,  yearning  anxiety  to  follow  him  with  all  the  plead- 
ings of  prayer,  all  the  patience  of  love?  And  if  through 
Heaven's  wondrous  mercy  he  be  recovered,  shall  there  be  in 
all  the  house  lesa  than  aborlnding  joy  ? 

Then  what  is  this  but  an  arousing  lesson  divinely  addressed 
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to  our  inmost  hearts,  as  to  all  the  maladies,  all  the  iniquities, 
all  the  degradation,  all  the  wretchedness,  and  all  the  peril  for 
eternity  of  our  brother  men  the  world  around  ?  Can  we  with 
the  spirit  here  caught  look  unmoved  upon  the  spiritual  ignor- 
ance, moral  disorder,  and  prevalent  evil,  even  in  lands  like  our 
own,  where  Heaven's  authority  is  most  recognized  ?  Can  we 
without  a  pang  or  an  effort  behold  the  filthiness,  the  destitu- 
tion, the  corruption,  the  festering  wrong,  the  hopeless  misery 
crowded  in  the  hovels,  the  cellars,  the  garrets,  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  all  the  great  cities  of  Christendom  ?  Especially  when 
in  contemplating  all  this,  we  discern,  after  every  just  allowance 
for  whatever  may  be  included  under  the  idea  of  misfortune, 
the  conditions  of  accountability  in  every  individual,  and  evi- 
dences of  that  love  of  darkness  rather  than  light,  which  unerr- 
ing truth  has  declared  to  be  the  one  ground  of  universal  con- 
demnation. And  when  in  view  of  this,  we  cast  a  glance  on- 
ward to  the  measureless  issues  which  await  the  obdurate  re- 
jectors of  that  divine  light,  which,  whatever  its  degree,  they 
had,  or  might  have  obtained,  and  see  our  brothers,  our  sisters, 
bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  children  with  us  of  the 
same  Father,  embraced  in  the  compassion  of  the  same  redeem- 
ing Friend  and  Brother,  in  that  very  peril,  going  into  that  very 
doom,  oh !  can  the  fraternal  heart  be  quiet  in  the  breast  ? 
Shall  there  be  no  pleadings  with  the  Bestower  of  mercy,  no 
anxious  thought  for  remedial  agencies,  if  so  be  such  be  practi- 
cable, no  eager  interest  in  every  measure  whereby  these 
wretched  ones  may  be  comforted,  regenerated,  saved. 

But  what  are  these  to  the  outcast  alien  multitudes  beyond 
the  pale  of  all  ordinary  Christian  influence  ?  Here  we  behold 
one  vast  assemblage  of  wanderera,  drugged  into  moral  insensi- 
bility by  an  insane  imposture,  oppressed  by  the  cruelties  yet 
satisfied  with  the  sensualities  of  a  barbarous  civilization ;  where 
home  charities  have  no  existence,  where  man  is  at  once  a  fatal- 
ist, philosopher,  and  a  bigoted  devotee,  a  remorseless  tyrant, 
and  a  shameless  brute,  and  woman,  not  a  sister,  wife,  mother, 
daughter,  counsellor,  friend,  but  a  soulless  creature,  a  fair 
animal  to  be  caged  in  the  seraglio  and  petted  awhile,  a  de- 
graded worthless  nothing !    There  our  eyes  rest  upon  heathen 
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millions  even  farther  gone  than  this  from  truth  and  virtue ; 
victims  indeed  of  delusion  and  iniquity  in  a  thousand  forms, 
from  the  miserable  dupes  of  dreamy,  ancient  learning  and 
fierce  modem  superstition  in  India,  and  the  piTident,  plausible, 
worldly-wise,  yet  atheistic,  truthless,  unfeeling,  ever-perishing, 
yet  madly-vain  herds  of  China,  to  the  demoniac  cannibals  of 
^ew-Zealand,  Fejee,  and  Sumatra,  tlie  oil-fed  savage  of  the 
Arctic  circle,  the  wretched  remnant  of  our  American  aborigines, 
and  the  poor  creatures,  more  hideous  in  the  inner  than  the 
outer  man,  which  people  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific^  in- 
terior Australia,  and  vast  regions  of  Africa,  outnumbering  alto- 
gether the  whole  world  besides.  For  these  distant  wanderers 
from  the  family  privileges  of  our  common  humanity,  the  more 
miserable  as  they  have  farther  strayed,  catch  we  no  lesson  of 
compassion  in  the  blessed  sympathies  of  our  Christian  homes  ? 
Can  we  behold  them,  our  brethren,  our  sisters,  thus  lost  to 
knowledge  and  love,  to  duty  and  truth,  to  comfort  and  hope, 
and  rational  joy,  and  find  in  our  hearts  no  imperative  desire, 
no  longing  that  will  not  be  quiescent,  to  send  them  help,  to 
have  them  instructed,  reformed,  elevated  ?  And  again,  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  every  individual  of  all  these  millions, 
whatever  be  the  darkness  in(p  which  his  ancestors  had  wan- 
dered and  to  which  he  was  bom,  may  be  enlightened,  while  it 
is  so  plain  that  in  the  mighty  mystery  of  iniquity,  the  darkness 
is  loved  instead,  and  we  hear  meantime  Infinite  Love  itself  re- 
peat, *^  This  is  the  condemnation,"  can  we  sit  contentedly  in 
our  homes,  rest  peacefully  on  our  pillows,  and  rejoicingly  quafiP 
the  full  cup  of  domestic  mercies  put  into  our  hands  by  the 
Giver  of  good,  with  no  fraternal  anxiety,  no  thoroughly- 
awakened  concern  for  these  outcast  ones,  no  soul-uttered  peti- 
tion, "Thy  kingdom  come,"  no  full-hearted  life-long  action 
obedient  to  the  spirit  of  the  charge,  "  Go,  teach  all  nations !" 
"  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature"  ? 

Surely,  if  the  ties  of  brotherhood  be  sacred,  and  family  affec- 
tions of  celestial  appointment  and  significance,  and  if  the 
principle  be  just,  the  injunction  binding,  "Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give,"  then  v^q  are  debtors  to  every  land,  every 
tribe,  eve^  creature,  outwardly   polished,  half-civilized,  or 
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wholly  barbarons,  Infidel,  Tark,  Pagan,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
effectnallj  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  benign  influences 
which  impart  whatsoever  is  most  blessed  to  our  own  hearts 
and  homes.  Kay,  it  is  only  when  the  soul,  filled  with  the 
sense  of  appreciated  duty,  swelling  with  intelligent,  grateful, 
divinely-kindled,  and  boundless  love,  gives  its  sympathies  to 
the  race,  and  directs  its  beneficent  energies  to  the  best  it  can 
achieve  for  the  world,  that  the  condition  of  true  nobleness  is 
reached.  Then  is  man,  indeed,  exalted ;  only  then,  when  in 
the  very  light  of  heaven,  he  is  a  loving,  unselfish,  patiently 
laboring,  it  may  be  sufifering,  co-worker  with  God  for  human 
welfare. 

'*  There  are  three  circles,"  says  with  truth  and  point  an  ap- 
proved modem  writer,  (Bayne,  Christian  Ltfe^  Individtuzl  and 
Social^  p.  68,)  ^^  in  which,  in  his  life  on  earth,  and  the  discharge 
of  his  earthly  duties,  a  man  may  act.  The  first  is  that  of  self : 
one  must  always  by  duty  and  necessity  do  more  for  himself,  or 
in  connection  with  himself,  than  for  any  one  else.  The  second 
is  that  of  family  and  friends,  of  all  those  who  have  a  claim  on 
one  by  blood  or  friendship :  within  this  circle  a  man  must  per- 
form certain  duties,  or  he  meets  universal  reprobation  and  con- 
tempt. The  third  is  that  of  humanity  in  general ;  .  .  .  man 
is  united  by  mysterious  but  ennobling  bonds  with  every  other 
man,  .  .  .  and  this  is  the  sphere  where,  save  in  rare  in- 
stances, nobleness  as  such  has  existence.  A  man  who  performs 
well  his  duties  to  himself,  who  has  no  higher  object  than  that 
he  may  be  undisturbed  and  happy,  we  shall  not  call  noble. 
In  the  second  circle,  we  find  many  of  the  loveliest  spectacles 
that  our  earth  can  show ;  the  affections  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  self-sacrificing  nobleness  of  friendship,  the  sacred  beauty  of 
a  mother's  love.  But,  leaving  the  question  of  friendship, 
which,  indeed,  holds,  in  its  pure  form,  of  the  high  and  the  im- 
mortal, we  can  not  hesitate  to  place  domestic  feelings  and  spec- 
tacles, (apart  from  the  consecrating  relations  of  the  Gospel,), 
among  the  natural  productions  of  our  planet ;  the  loveliest, 
perhaps,  we  have  to  show,  but  of  a  beau^  (when  unsanctified). 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  rose  and  the  fountain,  and 
essentially  pertaining  to  time.    By  neglecting  family  duties. 
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one  becomes  less  than  a  man ;  by  performing  them  never  so 
well,  he  comes  not  to  merit  applause!  Distinctive  nobleness 
commences  in  the  third  circle.  It  is  when  one  rises  above  self 
and  family,  and  looks  abroad  on  the  family  of  mankind,  that 
he  takes  an  attitude  which  in  a  man  is  essentially  groat :  when 
he  no  longer  feels  around  him  the  little  necessities  which  com- 
pel, or  the  little  pleasures  which  allure,  and  yet  is  able  to  con- 
template men  as  a  great  brotherhood  of  immortals,  with  a  gaze 
analogous  to  that  of  Him  in  whose  image  he  was  made ;  when 
he  passes  beyond  what  he  shares  with  the  lower  orders  of 
creation,  and  soars  to  those  regions  where,  as  an  intelligent, 
God-knowing  creature,  he  may  sit  among  the  angels :  when 
he  can  look  on  the  world  tlxrough  the  light  of  eternity : 
then  it  is  that  he  does  what  it  is  the  distinctive  privilege 
and  nobleness  of  man  on  this  earth  to  do,  what  marks  him  as 
animated  by  those  emotions  to  which,  under  God,  humanity 
owes  all  it  has  achieved  in  time." 

But  here  a  great  encouragement  is  needed.  These  noble 
aspirations,  are  they  to  be  cherished  ?  these  heroic  energies, 
are  they  to  be  exercised  by  the  comparatively  few  whose  be- 
ing they  actuate,  mainly  in  vain?  Is  Heaven's  communicated 
mercy,  with  its  regenerating  influences,  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
destitute  in  tlie  future,  only  in  measure  proportioned  to  what 
has  been  witnessed  these  seventeen  hundred  years?  Shall 
sanctified  civilization  advance  with  tread  so  slow,  at  times  so 
doubtful,  and  still  unequal  to  the  mighty  rescue  of  a  grovelling 
race  ?  Or  shall  there  be  witnessed  in  the  generations  coming, 
a  diffusion  of  renovating  truth  akin  to  that  which  attended  the 
ministry  of  apostolic  men ;  a  combination  of  co- working  agen- 
cies for  the  awakening  and  upward  movement  of  the  world, 
not  unlike,  but  grandly  more  effective  than  that  which  stirred 
all  Christendom  at  the  juncture  of  the  Beformation  ? 

Faith,  clasping  to  her  heart  the  Lord's  last  commission,  with 
all  that  it  involves,  planting  herself  on  many  a  sure  promise, 
and  holding  aloft  a  banner,  bright  with  glowing  pictures  of  a 
purified  earth,  hesitates  not,  in  lliis  hope,  to  cheer  on  the  little 
band  of  heroes,  on  whom,  as  yet,  the  vast  enterprise,  to  human 
view,  depends.    Yet,  so  great  against  them  seem  the  odds,  sur- 
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passing  beyond  estimate  all  the  hopeless  struggles  of  the  Ther- 
mopylflBs  of  history,  and  so  well  nigh  inappreciable,  hitherto, 
the  obvious  results  achieved,  that  one  can  hardly  wonder  at 
the  readiness  with  which  some  devoted  Christian  men  adjourn 
the  great  burden  of  hopeful  missionary  effort  to  unknown  mil- 
lenial  times.  Nor  that  the  half-engaged  and  lukewarm, 
vaguely  holding  similar  ideas,  excuse  themselves  from  that 
earnest  interest  in  the  mighty  work,  which  its  intrinsic  dignity 
and  high  relations  really  demand. 

Between  the  worldly  doubtful  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  re- 
motely confident  on  the  other,  were  the  question  only  between 
them,  we  could  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding.  That  the  time 
is  coming,  how  far  in  the  future  we  pretend  not  to  surmise, 
when  sin  and  suffering  shall  not  abound  in  this  world,  as  now 
and  heretofore,  we  assuredly  believe.  When  the  convictions, 
feelings,  habits,  of  men  every  where,  shall  be  vastly  more  wise, 
pure,  godly.  When  idleness  and  vice  shall  no  longer  generate 
misery,  nor  cruel  passions  desolate  the  earth.  When  rectified 
reason,  purified  conscience,  and  spiritualized  affections,  shall 
control  the  common  activities  of  the  race,  and  render  them  a 
thousand  fold  more  effective  for  all  that  is  useful,  all  that  is 
happy,  all  that  tends  heavenward. 

But  while  we  believe  this  is  to  be  witnessed,  and  not,  it  may 
be,  till  the  distant  future,  nor  without  abundant  influences  of 
divine  efficacy,  well  persuaded  are  we  that  it  is  to  come  also 
through  much  human  effort,  that  great  processes  tending  to- 
wards it,  long  have  been,  now  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be, 
in  operation  with  increasing  power.  That  the  labors  of  faith- 
ful men  towards  relieving  the  wretched,  rescuing  the  ruined, 
and  christianizing  the  nations,  are  not  to-day,  will  not  be  to- 
morrow, never  shall  be  in  vain.  That  whatever  changes  are 
to  come,  whatever  vicissitudes  be  permitted  through  the  follies 
and  wrong-doings  of  men,  or  the  malice  of  fallen  beings  stronger 
than  men,  whatever  partial  triumphs  to  evil,  whatever  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  righteousness,  whatever  occasional  stop- 
page or  backward  movement  may  appear  in  the  general  course 
of  society,  its  march  on  the  whole  is  to  be  onward  and  upward. 
That  the  great  remedial  system,  devised  in  heaven  for  erring 
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man,  has  combined,  vitalized,  and  set  at  work  agencies,  which 
are  appointed  to  effect,  and  which,  nnder  God,  will  achieve 
progressive  improvement  for  the  race;  a  condition  on  the 
whole  better  from  generation  to  generation,  morallj  and  mate- 
rially, spiritnallj  and  socially  ;  a  prospect  in  the  main  brighter 
for  time,  more  hopeful  for  eternity. 

This  on-going  improvement,  notwithstanding  all  that  may 
oppose,  this  increasing  resultant  of  good,  in  spite  of  great  an- 
tagonist forces  on  the  side  of  evil,  this  extension  of  blessed 
experience  to  human  hearts  and  human  homes  in  all  lands, 
this  diffusion  of  hope,  comfort,  knowledge,  virtue,  this  mnlti- 
plication  of  happiness  on  earth,  and  of  meetness  for  heaven  ; 
this  is  the  progress  on  the  whole  which  we  believe  to  be  not 
only  announced,  but  doubly  pledged  by  the  Almighty. 

He  has  promised  it  in  His  word.  Has  He  not  also  given  of 
it  assurance  in  His  works  ?  He  has  foretold  it  supematurallj. 
Has  He  not  besides  given  of  it  instructive  natural  tokens? 
Persuaded  that  He  has,  we  deem  it  important  to  exhibit  to- 
gether the  associated  indications. 

This  double  prophecy  of  human  progress,  is,  if  we  mistako 
not,  adapted  to  impress  the  mind  with  peculiar  force.  Each 
disclosure  seems  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  other.  Together 
they  may  work  a  more  practical  conviction,  and  awaken  in 
our  hearts  livelier  emotions  to  the  more  efficient  performance 
of  our  part  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 

In  the  adjustments  of  creation,  and  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, if  we  read  them  aright,  the  Supreme  Father  has  indi- 
cated His  purpose  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  yet  un- 
reclaimed of  our  raca  Some  of  these  indications  we  shall  first 
submit  to  observation ;  and  afterwards  direct  attention  to  as- 
surances which  the  Bible  gives  on  the  important  subject 

It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  connected 
with  our  condition  in  this  world,  that  there  exists  a  singularly 
marked  and  wonderful  relation  between  the  faculties  within 
and  the  order  of  things  around  us.  They  are  plainly  adapted 
very  marveUonsly  to  each  other,  and  under  conditions  so  sig- 
nificant that  we  can  not  but  read  in  the  adjustment  the  record 
of  a  great  purpose.    Nor  is  it,  we  believe,  difficult  to  discern, 
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as  a  main  element  of  that  purpose,  the  cnltivation  of  these 
&caltie9 ;  the  education,  in  no  trifling  degree,  of  the  rational 
creatures  so  situated,  ^ow,  if  this  be  true,  if  there  be  such 
adaptation  between  the  world  without  and  the  world  within 
ns,  calculated  to  develop  intelligence,  an4  bring  men  more  or 
less  into  appreciative  communion  with  truth,  and  the  God  of 
trathy  and  if  this  pertain  to  the  condition  of  things,  not  only  as 
man  was  originally,  but  as  he  is  now,  a  fallen  creature,  tiien 
does  the  conclusion  seem  unavoidable,  that  herein  is  verily  a 
divine  promise  of  at  least  mental  training  for  men  in  general. 
And  if  mental,  then  more,  as  we  shall  see.  Unfavorable  influ- 
ences have,  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  long  frustrated 
this  purpose.  But  the  scene  has  now  changed.  Agencies 
awakened  by  the  Bible  have  set  the  intellect  of  the  world  in 
motion,  and  the  adaptation  between  rational  endowment  and 
a  nniverse  appealing  to  intelligence,  seems  destined  surely  to 
fulfill  its  appointed  service.  Some  may  learn  slowly.  But 
learn  they  will.    Learn  they  must. 

Observe  a  few  of  these  adaptations.  First,  there  is  the  in- 
stinct of  the  mind  by  which  every  occurrence  is  an  eff'ect  to  he 
referred  to  a  cause.  ISfot  an  isolated  accident,  happening  by 
chance,  separated  from  all  things  else,  unrelated  to  aught  be- 
fore or  after ;  but  a  fact  associated  with  other  events,  a  conse- 
quence implying  some  peculiarly  related  antecedent,  a  product 
resulting  from  power.  And  corresponding  with  this  mental 
law,  the  actual  structure  of  the  world  offers  to  view  causa- 
tion every  where.  A  present  or  absent  sun  gives  day  or 
night  Clouds  or  sunshine  appear,  as  the  wind  is  from  one  or 
another  quarter.  Harvests  depend  upon  tillage,  soil,  and  sea- 
son. Life  itself  fails  if  not  duly  nourished.  Now  these  two 
elements  of  nature,  the  mental  endowment  lookiug  to  causa- 
tion, and  the  universal  system  of  causes  in  the  world,  do  cer- 
tainly constitute  a  most  instructive  instance  of  adjustment. 
And  the  object  of  that  adjustment  is  clearly  seen  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  education  of  mankind.  The  one  of  these  elements, 
the  mental  law,  principle,  faculty,  whatever  we  call  it,  is  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  inquiry  among  all  the  children  of  men. 
The  other,  the  vast  array  of  natural  causes,  is  a  provision  meet- 
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ing,  encouraging,  rewarding  investigation.  Nay,  more.  Here 
comes  to  notice  one  of  the  points  of  connection  between  the 
natural  training  spoken  of,  and  influences  of  higher  signifi- 
cance. These  second  causes  can  not  yield  that  ultimate  satis- 
faction the  soul  was  created  to  require.  For  this  it  must  pro- 
ceed upward  to  the  Great  First  Cause.  And  thitherward  it  is 
beckoned  by  the  provision  now  mentioned.  Doubtless,  thenj 
one  of  the  processes  by  which  those  are  to  be  recovered,  whom 
God  of  old  "  gave  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  because  they  did 
not  like  to  retain  the  knowledge  of  him,"  is  to  be  their  com- 
ing ^'  to  understand  the  invisible  things  of  him,  as  they  are 
clearly  seen  in  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead."    (Rom.  1 :  20-28.) 

Next  we  may  notice  the  power  or  faculty  of  generalization 
in  the  mind  ;  its  tendency  to  compare,  associate,  classify,  and 
group  together  all  resembling  objects  and  operations ;  the  ne- 
cessity under  which  it  exists  of  thus  distinguishing,  arranging, 
combining  the  infinitely  varied  particulars  presented  to  obser- 
vation ;  the  spontaneous  alacrity  with  which  it  looks  for  analo- 
gies ;  and  the  delight  it  experiences  in  tracing  them, — ^In  keep- 
ing, too,  with  this  attribute  of  our  inner  being,  we  find  the 
world  constructed  on  a  great  plan  of  general  laws.  They  come 
under  notice  every  where.  The  beautiful  order  of  the  universe 
is  involved  in  them.  And  they  underlie  all  science,  all  fore- 
thought, all  rational  action.  The  agents  of  nature  are  so  ar- 
ranged into  a  system,  or  rather  system  of  systems,  that  events 
fall  out  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  heavenly  bqdies  move  with 
a  precision  unvarying  from  <;entury  to  century;  our  planet 
with  undeviating  constancy  holds  its  onward  way,  and  its  ma- 
terials are  bound  in  adjusted  form  and  fellowship ;  under  one 
pervading  influence.  And  by  a  few  simple  arrangements  con- 
nected with  this,  darkness  for  repose,  and  light  for  daily  toil, 
return  to  us  in  sure  succession,  and  the  seasons  roll  on  with  all 
their  kindly  characteristics.  Spring,  fair  with  bud  and  pro- 
mise. Summer  in  fuU-blownbeauty,  Autumn  rich  with  precious 
giits,  and  Winter  with  its  bracing  blasts  and  fireside  comforts. 
The  relation  between  these  two  adjusted  tsonstituents,  the  order 
effected  in  creation  by  general  laws,  and  the  generalizing 
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faculty  of  the  miDd,  is,  we  saj  again,  plainly  of  immense  signi- 
ficance, as  a  great  edncational  arrangement  for  the  human 
race.  Abrogate  either  of  them,  and  the  very  foundation  of 
knowledge  is  gone.  Associate  them  in  mntutd  adaptation,  as 
at  present,  and  start  the  faculty  in  a  right  course,  and  with  a 
right  method,  and  inductive  science  is  inevitable. 

Had  man  been  differently  constituted,  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  different  system  might  have  obtained.  It  is  possible  that, 
somewhere  in  the  universe,  there  may  be  a  world  where  second 
causes,  if  employed  at  all,  do  not  operate  uniformly  But  if 
so,  intelligent  beings  there  must  be  differently  constituted  from 
men,  and  must  acquire  knowledge  by  some  other  process.  In 
such  a  world,  man,  with  his  existing  faculties  and  needs,  would 
be  a  homeless,  hopeless,  perishing  outcast.  In  our  own  world, 
were  the  beneficent  adjustment  changed  or  interrupted,  what 
utter  overthrow  must  it  at  once  occasion  to  all  human  plans 
and  pursuits.  '^  If  !N'ature,*'  says  the  judicious  Hooker, 
^'  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether,  though  it 
were  but  for  a  while,  the  observation  of  her  own  laws  ;  if  those 
principal  and  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all  things 
in  this  lower  sphere  are  made,  should  lose  the  qualities  which 
now  they  have ;  if  the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch  erected 
over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself;  if  celestial 
spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and  by  irregular 
volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  might  happen ;  if  the 
prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now  as  a  giant  doth  run 
his  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were,  through  a  languishing 
faintness,  begin  to  stand  and  to  rest  himself;  if  the  moon 
should  wander  from  her  beaten  way ;  the  times  and  seasons  of  ' 
the  year  blend  themselves  by  confused  mixture ;  the  winds 
breathe  out  their  last  gasp ;  the  clouds  yield  no  rain ;  the 
earth  be  defeated  of  heavenly  influence ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
pine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts  of  their  mother, 
no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would  become  of 
man  himself,  whom  these  things  now  do  all  serve?"  {EccL 
Pol.  bk.  i.  sect.  3.) 

Ttiis  great  system  of  law  is  so  beneficent  to  creatures  like 
men,  precisely  because  it  is  adapted  to  their  mental  constitu- 
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tion.  It  is  "  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy,"  only  as  they 
can  discern  and  appreciate  something  of  its  mighty  harmonies. 
By  means  of  the  adaptation,  we  can  observe,  arrange,  classify, 
comprehend  the  agencies  around  ns,  and  thns  come  to  know, 
anticipate,  wisely  act  Herein,  therefore,  the  order  of  the 
world  as  it  proceeds  from  divine,  so  is  it  beyond  question  ad- 
dressed to  human  intelligence.  And,  as  such,  we  can  scarcely 
err  in  interpreting  it  as  a  pledge,  on  the  part  of  Him  who  has 
effected  this  adjustment  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  that  its 
purpose  shall  be  sooner  or  later  accomplished ;  that  mind  in 
every  zone,  beneath  every  sky,  shall  be  quickened  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  processes  addressed  to  it;  that  human  crea- 
tures, wherever  their  home,  shall  be  educated,  improved,  ele- 
vated in  the  scale  of  rational  existence.  And,  be  it  remarked, 
there  is  more  contained  in  this  than  assurance  of  mere  earthly 
knowledge.  In  certain  proportion  it  implies  more  or  less  of 
that  also  which  is  heavenly,  for  as  order  thus  speaks  to  human 
understanding,  it  afterwards  points  this  upward  to  Divine  in- 
telligence ;  so  that  the  influences  under  which  the  indicated 
purpose  of  general  culture  for  men  is  to  be  fulfilled,  will  bring 
them  to  "  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  "  Forasmuch," 
says  Hooker  again,  (lb.)  '^  as  the  works  of  nature  are  no  less 
exact,  than  if  she  did  both  behold  and  study  how  to  express 
some  absolute  shape  or  mirror  always  present  before  her: 
yea,  such  her  dexterity  and  skill  appeareth,  that  no  intellectual 
creature  in  the  world  were  able  by  capacity  to  do  that  which 
nature  doth  without  capacity  and  knowledge ;  it  can  not  be, 
but  nature  hath  some  Director  of  infinite  knowledge  to  guide 
her  in  all  her  ways.  Who  the  Guide  of  nature,  but  only  the 
God  of  nature — in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being  ?" 

There  is  still  another  of  these  adaptations,  to  which  we  must 
ask  attention  before  proceeding  to  other  indications  of  the 
Divine  purpose  to  elevate  mankind.  A  faculty  has  been 
given  to  man,  the  most  benign,  perhaps,  of  all  those  not  strict- 
ly moral,  and  if  itself  not  actually  of  that  class,  intermediate, 
as  it  were,  between  the  moral  and  the  intellectual,  by  which 
heaxtity^  in  its  every  character,  is  discerned^  enjoyed,  contem- 
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plated  with  delight    And  there  are,  all  through  nature,  the 
lovely  and  sublime  addressed  to  this  faculty ;  objects  of  exquis- 
ite grace,  scenes  of  surpassing  sweetness,  spectacles  of  entranc- 
ing glory,  melodies  of  delicious  tone,  ^'  harmonies  beyond  the 
painter's  pencil,  and  the  poet's  pen,  falling  upon  the  soul  with 
a   more  melodious  rhythm,  and  a  sweeter  cadence,  than  the 
most  exquisite  music."    In  this  correspondence  again,  between 
the  mind  and  its  surroundings,  we  find  a  world-wide  provision 
for  quickening  the  imagination,  awakening  emotion,  and  refin. 
ing  mankind.    ^^  Had  there  been  no  such  taste,"  says  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh,  "  much  of  the  pains  bestowed  by  God  upon  His  works, 
in  their  graceful  forms  and  delicate  shades  of  coloring,  for  in- 
stance, would  have  been  lost.    Had  there  been  no  means  of 
gratifying  it,  the  taste  would  have  been  worse  than  useless ;  it 
would  have  been  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pain,  for  it  would 
ever  have  craved,  and  never  been  satisfied.    In  the  beautiful 
correspondence  between  the  two — between  the  taste  so  capable 
of  enjoyment,  and  so  susceptible,  too,  of  cultivation  and  in- 
crease, and  the  beauties  in  nature  around  us,  which  do  really 
satisfy  the  longings  of  the  heart,  deep  and  large  though  they 
be— we  discover  how  much  God  has  multiplied  our  more  re- 
fined and  elevated  pleasures,  and  what  encouragements  He  has 
giren  us  to  pursue  them.    When  men  follow  mere  sensual  en- 
joyments, the  more  eager  their  pursuit,  they  become  the  more 
incapable  of  relishing  them.    It  is  different  with  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  (much  more  with  the  love  of  the  good ;)  the 
more  the  taste  is  exercised,  it  becomes  the  stronger  and  the 
more  capable  of  enjoyment    While  there  are  limits  to  the 
one,  and  primitive  restraints  appointed  by  God,  there  seem  to 
l>e  no  limits  to  the  other.    The  taste  grows  with  the  growth  of 
our  refinement ;  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  large  as 
our  globe — nay,  to  sainted  beings,  may  be  wide  as  a  boundless 
universe.    Let  us  mark,  too,  as  an  additional  proof  of  design, 
the  divinely  appointed  connection  between  the  beneficent  and 
the  beautiful.    God  might  have  so  constituted  man,  and  the 
world,  that  the  two  had  been  totally  different,  and  the  good 
approved  by  our  conscience  might  usually  or  always  have  been 
repugnant  to  our  natural  tastes  and  sensibility ;  we  find  in- 
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stead  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  them  ....  that 
as  the  principle  of  order  is  suited  to  onr  intelligent,  the  principle 
of  beauty  is  made  to  minister  to  the  gratification  of  our  emo- 
tional nature.    That  the  harmonies  which  aid  our  practical 
sagacity,  and  which  enable  science  to  rise  to  its  grand  gener- 
alizations, also  gratify  the  taste,  and  enable  poetry  to  sing 
some  of  its  loftiest  strains  ...   of  all  this  the  praise  belongs  to 
God,  who  hath  so  constructed  the  world,  so  constituted  as. 
And  whatever  be  our  theory  of  beauty,  we  may  discern  in  the 
prevailing  harmonies,  60  suited  to  our  thirst  for  knowledge,  so 
adapted  to  our  taste  for  the  beautiful,  a  proof  of  the  beneficence 
of  God,  (and,  we  add,  of  His  general  purpose  for  our  race,) 
who  hath  formed  the  world  without,  to  awaken  echoes  in  the 
soul  within ;  and  to  promote,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
enlargement  of  the  experience,  the  quickening  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  refinement  of  the  feelings"  of  mankind. 
{Div.  Gov.  p.  136.) 

Here  again,  and  here  especially,  is  to  be  noted  the  relation 
between  the  training  thus  provided  for,  and  therein  promised, 
and  the  experience  of  higher  influences :  between  this  natural 
education  of  the  cognitive,  imaginative  and  emotional  being, 
and  an  awakening  of  the  conscience^  a  direction  of  the  soul  God- 
ward.  In  common  with  other  faculties,  with  reason,  with 
feeling,  nay — peculiarly  and  beyond  others — this  high  moral 
gift  may,  under  the  influence  of  a  rebellious  will,  become  per- 
verted. Such  has  been,  in  fact,  its  history.  Such  is,  over 
more  than  half  the  world,  deplorably,  its  present  condition. 
Yet  still  it  holds  place  in  human  bosoms,  the  broad  earth  over, 
and  claims  with  more  or  less  authority,  its  own  rightful  con- 
trol. This  we  know  of  the  most  degraded,  as  they  are  men, 
and  as  others  like  them  have  exhibited  its  effectual  operation, 
when  brought  under  influences  adapted  to  awaken  and  reno- 
vate its  energies.  The  existence,  indeed,  of  this  important 
element  of  our  being  in  all  men,  fallen  as  they  are,  and  its  de- 
signed supremacy,  are  evidenced  in  many  ways.  '^  It  is  mani- 
fest,*' says  the  great  master  of  investigation  on  this  subject, 
^^  that  the  great  part  of  common  language,  and  of  common  be- 
havior, over  the  world,  is  formed  on  the  supposition  of  such  a 
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fftcnltf,  whether  called  conscience,  moral  reason,  moral  sense, 
or  IKvine  reason,  whether  considered  as  a  sentiment  of  the  nn- 
derstanding,  or  a  perception  of  the  heart,  or,  which  seems  the 
truth,  as  indnding  both.    This  superior  principle  of  reflection, 
or  conscience,  in  every  man,  distinguishes  between  the  internal 
states  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  external  actions,  passes  judg- 
ment upon  Mmself,  and  upon  them  pronounces  determinatelj 
some  actions  to  be  in  themselves  evil,  wrong,  unjust ;  without 
being  consulted,  without  being  advised  with,  it  maglsteriallj 
exerts  itself  and  disapproves  or  condemns  him,  the  doer  of 
them,  accordingly.    And  if  not  forcibly  stopped,  it  naturally 
and  always,  of  course,  goes  on  to  anticipate  a  higher  and  more 
effectual  Bentenoe,  which  shall  hereafter  second  and  affirm  its 
own.    •     .....    From  its  very  nature  this  faculty  man- 
ifestly claims  superiority  over  all  others,  insomuch  that  you 
can  not  form  a  notion  of  it  without  taking  in  judgment,  di* 
rection,  superintendency.   This  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  idea, 
dnt  is  of  the  fBLCvlty  itself:  and  to  preside  and  govern,  from 
the  veiy  economy  and  constitution  of  man,  belongs  to  it.    Had 
it  strength  as  it  has  right,  had  it  power  as  it  has  authority,  it 
would  absolutely  govern  the  world,"  {Bp.  Butter^  Serm.  Hum^ 
NaL  i.  ii.)    Kow,  such  being  the  relative  position  of  this  at- 
tribute among  our  faculties,  it  surely  must  be,  that  accompany- 
ing the  light  to  be  thrown  upon  ^e  understanding,  and  the 
loveliness  to  glow  upon  the  sensibilities  of  mankind,  shall  be 
also  an  influence  for  the  conscience,  with  quickening  efficacy 
hke  that  of  the  electric  rays,  which,  however  undiscerned,  at- 
tend the  brightness  and  beauty  of  the  solar  spectrum.    It  is  of 
coone  at  once  admitted  that  as  truth  is  not  in  itself  virtue,  so 
the  beautiful  is  not  necessarily  the  good ;  nor  is  the  most  re- 
fined taste,  alone,  of  the  nature  of  holiness.    Neither  can  all 
the  delightfhl  scenes  of  the  world,  apart  from  higher  agencies, 
i^^edy  corruption  and  ungodliness.    The  sad  certainty  is  un- 
deniable, expressed  with  slight  change  in  a  few  lines  from 
Bishop  Heb^s  exquisite  hymn : 

"  What  though  the  spioy  breezes 
Blow  spa  o*er  Ceylon's  ide, 
ThoQgh  every  prospect  plesscs^ 
Yet  mas,  alas  1  is  Tik." 

You  VL— 28 
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But  the  presence,  the  qnickening  power  of  influences  ad- 
dressed to  the  conscience  being  supposed,  then  all  the  tme, 
and  especially  the  beantifhl,  performs  a  most  important  part 
in  the  economy  of  moral  culture.  Is  less  than  this  implied  jn 
all  that  is  made  of  the  grand  and  loyelj  in  the  Bible  ?  Is  it 
not  conveyed  in  the  thrilling  strain,  "  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork  I" 
Is  it  not  meant  when  our  Saviour  applies  to  human  hearts  les- 
sons derived  from  the  graceful  little  sparrow  and  the  matchless 

lily? 

In  the  beauties,  therefore,  spread  over  the  wide  earth, 
adapted  to  the  constitution  of  mankind,  and  associated  with 
higher  agencies  addressed  to  the  conscience,  as  these  come  to 
be  difiused,  we  find  a  divine  pledge  of  culture  for  the  race, 
better  than  knowledge,  better  than  refinement;  including 
these  indeed,  but  including,  besides,  that  which  surpasses  all 
earthly  grace — ^the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Besides  the  adaptations  that  have  been  mentioned,  and 
others  like  them,  between  the  faculties  given  to  man  and  the 
world  provided  for  him,  indicating  the  Divine  purpose  for  his 
progressive  education,  there  are  two  other  remarkably  asso- 
ciated provisions  on  a  grand  scale,  more  strikingly,  perhaps 
more  convincingly,  if  not  more  surely,  exhibiting  the  same 
great  design.  One  of  these  looks  to  a  vast  system  of  increas- 
ing intercourse  between  all  the  people  of  the  earth ;  the  other, 
under  a  plan  truly  amazing,  while  furnishing  in  almost  all 
regions  comforts  of  highest  value,  supplies  power  illimitable 
to  be  availed  of  by  human  skill,  not  only  for  such  augmenting 
intercommunication,  but  for  all  processes  of  development 
which  ingenuity  can  devise  or  enterprise  essay.  First  of  the 
arrangements  pertaining  to  diffusive  intercourse. 

Pressed  outward  from  their  early  central  home  by  necessity 
as  their  numbers  multiplied,  or  prompted  to  roam  by  a  native 
love  of  adventure,  men,  at  a  date  lost  from  all  history  but  that 
supematurally  conveyed  to  us,  found  their  way  to  diverse  and 
distant  lands;  carrying  with  them  a  physical  constitution 
capable  of  becoming  adapted  to  various  climatic  and  other 
conditions,  and  a  mental  nature  wondrously  endowed  and 
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smgalarlj,  as  we  have  seen,  provided  for  every  where,  yet 
dislocated  and  disordered,  and  liable,  nnder  adverse  circum- 
stances, to  lose  knowledge  originally  addressed  to  it,  as  well 
as  virtues  that  had  been  therewith  associated.  Each  region 
thus  received,  according  to  its  position,  a  people  already 
marked  by  peculiarity.  And  each  people  came  to  possess  a 
land  distinguished  by  conditions  peculiar  to  itself— conditions 
of  heat  or  cold,  drought  or  moisture,  prevalent  rock,  quality 
of  soil,  hill  and  plain,  stream  and  fountain,  wind  and  sky, 
plant  and  animal.  Here,  then,  diversities  already  originated 
could  not  fail  to  become  fixed.  And  indefinite  variety  of 
character,  customs,  taste,  want,  and  production  necessarily 
resulted  in  the  different  districts  of  the  earth.  Accident  or 
necessity  would  from  the  first  lead  to  some  communication 
between  neighbors.  Each  would  soon  find  some  want,  unsup- 
plied  at  home,  provided  for  in  the  stores  of  the  other,  and 
trade  would  begin.  This  must  gradually  extend.  And,  of 
course,  its  master  influences  would  concentrate  in  regions 
favorably  situated,  near  the  ancestral  home  of  the  race,  and 
retaining,  amid  security  and  plenty,  somewhat  of  primeval 
civilization,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  fastaesses  of 
Phcsnicia.  Now  would  begin  to  be  perceived  the  advantages 
of  water  conveyance.  Rude  attempts  at  navigation,  incited 
by  boldness  or  curiosity,  would  be  improved  upon.  Effort, 
stimulated  by  success,  would  prompt  to  further  endeavor,  and 
a  measure  of  skill  in  the  construction  and  management  of 
ships  would  be  the  natural  result.  New  lands  could  be  reach- 
ed where  no  caravan  travelled,  and  burdens  borne  too  pon- 
derous for  the  camel.  Trade  has  begun  in  earnest.  North 
and  South,  East  and  West,  can  exchange  their  productions. 
The  tin  mines  of  Britain,  and  the  full  com  of  Egypt  can 
alike  spare  of  their  abundance  for  the  wants  of  all  that  can 
be  reached.  Each  district  furnishes  to  others  some  important 
elements  they  need,  in  return  for  valuables  itself  receives. 
And  the  necessaries,  comforts,  elegancies  of  existence,  are 
multiplied  and  diffused. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  that  great  system  of  intercourse 
we  have  mentioned.    And  already  we  discern  in  it  a  divine 
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plan  for  the  edncatiiQii  of  mankind.  Those  diFenuties  of  cli- 
mate, growth,  people,  production,  which  have  necesBitatsd 
and  originated,  such  reciprocal  and  improving  commnnication, 
what  are  they  but  so  many  conditions,  adjoated  to  the  very 
end,  in  the  AugAsk  counsels  of  Providence} 

But  this,  significaht  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  the  meet  striking 
part  of  the  grand  pi'ovision.  Look  at  that  mighty  ocean,  em« 
blem  at  once  of  infinity  in  its  sweep,  and  of  eternity  in  its 
ceaseless  flow,  how  it  interlocks  all  lands,  holds  them,  as  it 
were,  npon  its  bosom,  folds  them  as  in  fond  embrace !  Speaks 
it  not  forth,  in  majestic  voice,  the  very  purpose  of  heaven  we 
are  contemplating  2  Yea,  verily,  and  scarce  comes  there  from 
material  things  another  lesson  more  impressive.  Yast  and 
various  are  the  ends  subserved  by  the  ezhaustless  reservoir  of 
the  great  deep ;  and  all,  whatever  else  accomplishing,  minis- 
tering to  human  welfare,  in  connection,  too,  almost  throngh* 
out,  with  this  far*reaching  purpose  of  intercouise  and  culture. 
Is  it  a  seething  cauldron,  steaming  up  vapor  that  shall  float 
above  the  lands  in  cloud  and  fall  upon  them  in  rain } — ^here  is 
one  of  the  grand  agencies  for  varying  climate  and  replenishing 
production.  Is  it  a  boundlessly  supplied  treasure-house  of 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  creations? — ^then  here  are 
priceless  riches,  to  be  secured  by  skillful  exertion,  and  ex- 
changed for  a  hundred  uses,  the  world  over.  Is  it  a  vast  mag- 
azine of  saline  and  other  preserving,  disinfecting  ingredients 
in  motion  i  And  is  it  not  therefore  purification  and  health,  as 
at  large,  so  peculiarly  for  the  great  harbors  and  cities  where 
nations  meet  2  Then  those  harbors,  bays,  beauteous  inland 
seas,  secure  within  rocky  wall  or  curving  beach,  whatever 
storm  may  rage  without,  type  of  the  soul's  blest  haven  be- 
yond the  tempest  of  time,  are  they  not  plainly  instances  of  a 
higher  than  earthly  engineering,  arrangements  contrived  and 
executed  for  the  very  purpose  they  serve? 

It  is,  however,  its  relation  as  a  great  highway  for  mankind, 
a  medium  of  easy,  comparatively  safe,  and  universal  convey- 
ance between  country  and  country,  from  arctic  to  antarctic 
circle,  and  from  the  rising  to  the  setting — ^thence  again  to  the 
rising— sun,  that  the  ocean  exhibits  the  divioe  ordinance  for 
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VDlimited  commnnication  between  the  nations.  Of  old^  it 
'was  a  fearftillj  long,  unknown,  and  devions  way,  beset  with 
difficulty,  peril,  death,  and  boldest  men  conld  only  creep  along 
its  margin  in  donbt  and  dread.  So  fearful,  indeed,  was  the 
mystery  that  settled  on  its  unexplored  course,  so  fixed  the 
decree,  as  of  &te,  which  seemed  to  forbid  all  attempts  to  pen- 
etrate that  mystery,  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  the  bold  en- 
deavor was  deemed  not  less  than  impious — ^that  even  Horace 
could  write : 

Neqnidqiuua  dem  abscidit 
Prudens  Ooeano  diflsociabili. 
Terras,  a.  tamen  impin 
Non  tangenda  rates  traneiliaiit  vada. 

Now>  however,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  a  higher  teaching 
than  the  Latin  poet  knew,  not  only  are  all  such  petty  preju- 
dices  forever  dwpeUed,  but  the  great  deep  is  every  where  ex- 
pko^  Its  every  reach,  its  every  wave  are  measured,  its 
currents  and  its  winds  registered,  and  its  whole  suriace  check- 
ered with  paths  safely  pursued  by  many  a  gliding  keel,  shad- 
owed  by  a  thousand  spreading  sails.  What  though  the  ship 
ibat  has  passed  leave  no  track  behind,  the  wafting  breeze 
stamp  no  token  for  the  eye,  yet  unerringly  the  way  is  still 
selected  by  each  traveller  in  succession,  guided  by  the  notices 
which  science  has  mapped,  by  the  strange  pointing,  as  with 
bony  finger,  of  the  magnet,  and  by  the  corrective  tokens  of 


Bightly  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  great  provi- 
sion for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  let  us  suppose  it  abro- 
gated; the  ocean,  by  a  divine  fiat,  in  mid-storm  solidified, 
tamed  to  rugged  rock,  and  wandereis  left  to  tread  their  weary 
way  across  the  boundless,  cheerless,  motionless  expanse;  or 
swallowed  up  in  some  vast  central  cavern,  therefor  opened  in 
the  globe,  leaving  uncovered  mountain  peaks,  and  yawning 
chasms,  in  its  emptied  bed,  to  be  struggled  over,  if  possible, 
by  hardiest  adventurers ;  or,  retaining  its  present  form,  to  be  so 
relieved  of  density,  so  deprived  of  buoyancy,  that  no  materials 
man  could  find,  no  structure  he  could  frame,  would  fioat  upon 
its  surface,  a  barrier,  forever  impassablOi  between  island  and 
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continent,  the  world  around !  What  then  the  condition  of  human 
tribes  ?  Their  accumulation  of  comfort,  their  prospect  of  united 
interest  and  destiny,  their  hope  of  common  elevation  f  Segre- 
gated, hostile,  ignorant  of  a  thousand  privileges  elsewhere,  des- 
titute of  a  thousand  conveniences,  even  necessaries  at  home, 
unaroused  to  enterprise,  unincited  to  development  %  Here  and 
there,  a  few  most  favored  might  limitedly  experience  the  benefits 
of  a  restricted  intercourse,  a  precarious  caravan  trade.  But  for 
the  rest  and  neediest,  the  conveniences  of  life,  the  conditions 
of  prosperity,  the  means  of  culture  have  no  place.  Civiliza- 
tion, and  that  but  half  advanced,  is  a  monopoly.  Barbarian 
left  to  itself,  unvisited  by  regenerating  influences  from  abroad, 
sinks  to  deeper  degradation.  And  countless  millions,  though 
endowed  like  their  fellows,  and  amid  a  universe  that  appeals 
throughout  to  awakened  intelligence,  remain  prison-bound  in 
the  hopeless  gloom  of  ignorance,  pollution,  and  wretchedness, 
for  the  present  existence,  with  a  prospect  even  darker  for  that 
which  is  to  come ! 

The  grand  arrangement  then,  made  for  averting  an  issue  so 
calamitous,  throngh  the  world-wide  influences  of  human  inter- 
course, provided  for  in  endlessly  varied  climes,  customs,  and  pro- 
ducts, and  in  the  manifold  agencies  of  an  encompassing  ocean, 
must  be  interpreted  as  a  sure  pledge  of  divine  purpose  thus  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  race ;  a  great  natural  prophecy, 
that  mankind  shall  be  progressively  enlightened,  elevated,  and 
blessed;  through  the  wondrously  combined  processes  thereto 
applied. 

But  the  provision  is  not  yet  seen  in  its  most  striking  aspect, 
its  astonishing  foUness.  There  is  another  great  system  of  ap- 
pliances, embracing  in  its  compass  the  whole  earth,  manifestly 
planned,  arranged,  coordinated  in  reference  to  the  very  same  end, 
and  operating  towards  its  accomplishment  with  increasing  effi- 
cacy around  the  entire  circle  of  human  habitations  as  the  ages 
roll  on.  In  its  parts  it  is  exceedingly  instructive,  as  each  element 
is  seen  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  contemplated  human  pro- 
gress. <  But  in  its  relation  as  a  system,  adjusted  with  reference 
to  that  end,  it  is  surpassed  in  impressiveness  by  few  spectacles 
on  which  the  eye  of  the  mind  can  rest.    A  system,  to  minister 
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to  human  wants,  to  supply  to  rational  creatni^  reeonrces  in* 
dispensable  to  their  mastery  over  the  necessities  of  their  own 
physioal  and  all  opposing  nature,  to  put  into  their  hands  power 
adequate  to  the  thorough  subjugation  of  land  and  ocean,  to  the 
removal  of  well-nigh  all  impediments  to  motion,  to  the  anni- 
hilation, as  it  were,  of  distance  and  delay,  and  to  furnish  agen- 
cies of  priceless  value  for  material  development  in  every  form, 
yea,  under  the  actual  conditions  of  the  case,  for  culture  also  in 
its  higher  sense.  It  is  as  a  combination  of  correlative  particu- 
lars, a  system,  as  we  hav^  said,  of  concurring  elements,  de- 
signed for  even  now  operating  towards  and  yet  more  mightily 
to  effect  all  this,  and  thus  even  more  than  to  cooperate  with  all 
the  other  adjustments  we  have  noticed,  that  the  provision  we 
are  now  to  exhibit  is  truly  wonderM  in  its  significance  and 
impressiveness. 

In  the  structure  of  our  globe,  endlessly  diversified  as  are  the 
fonns  it  presents,  divine  Wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  employ,  so  far 
as  human  observation  has  yet  extended,  only  about  sixty  sim- 
ple elements.  A  plan  in  itself,  as  all  can  see,  founded  upon 
the  benign  principle  of  adaptation,  several  aspects  of  which  we 
have  been  contemplating.  It  is  plainly  an  arrangement  suited 
to  our  faculties,  that  substances  should  be  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  produce  variety,  but  not  so  numerous  as  to  create 
confusioii. 

"  The  human  mind  is  so  formed,  that  It  delightfl  in  mingled  sameneBs  and  di- 
Tenitjr,  and  we  are  fomiBhed  with  as  mnoh  variety  as  the  finite  capacity  of  man 
esn  observe,  in  the  nnnnmbered  oomponnds  formed  out  of  the  simple  ingre- 
dients; wliile  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  is  kept  from  bewilderment  by  its 
bmg  enabled  constantly  to  faU  back  npon  comparatiyely  few  principles.  In 
the  actually  existing  forms  and  colors,  the  diversified  properties  and  incessant 
cHanges  of  the  physical  world,  we  have  sufficient  variety  and  novelty  to  inter- 
M  the  cariosity  and  delight  the  imagination ;  we  have  flowers  of  every  shape 
ftvd  hue,  lovely  landscapes  of  every  multiplied  extent  and  character,  and  the 
cxpretsions  of  beanty  in  the  human  form  and  countenance^,  while  the  under- 
Btanding  feeb  itself  secure,  and  science  has  a  soUd  reating-place  in  felling  back 
on  the  few  elements  to  which  all  things  can  b.e  reduced."  {McCo9h,  Div.  Govt, 
p.  111.) 

But  it  is  the  plan,  in  another  aspect,  according  to  which 
some  of  these  elements  have  been  contrived  and  arranged,  of 
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which  we  are  Aw  to  q)eak.  We  take  up  a  piece  of  gold  coin, 
and  are  not  perhaps  at  first  stmck  with  any  pecniiar  quality 
in  the  metal  which  should  render  it  an  agent  so  prodigiously 
influential  in  the  economy  of  humau  society.  It  has  nothing 
of  the  flashing  brilliancy  of  the  diamond,  nothing  of  the  hard- 
ness nor  even  the  Instre  of  polished  steel ;  and  we  might  be 
disposed  to  wonder  how  a  substance  so  comparatiTely  seo* 
ondary  in  character,  should  have  come  so  early  and  so  uniyer- 
sally  to  perform  the  part  of  money  in  the  world,  to  represent 
the  estimated  value  of  all  things  thus  measurable  among  men. 
A  moment's  consideration,  however,  suffices  to  correct  the  miB* 
take,  to  explain  the  mystery.  The  secret  is  really  all  contained 
in  the  peculiar  qualities  assigned  by  Providence  to  this  melal, 
and  in  a  less  degree  to  its  associate  silver.  The  diamond  and 
other  jewels  do  indeed  gleam  with  a  brighter  coruscation,  but 
far  too  rare  are  they,  and  too  insusceptible  of  convenient  sub* 
division  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  all  the  transact 
tions  of  the  world.  Then  they  are,  though  liable  to  no  corro* 
sion,  readily  destructible  by  violence,  intended  or  accidental* 
Beneath  the  hammer  they  reduce  irrecoverably  to  dust.  Bur* 
nished  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  vastly  too  cheap  to  answer 
as  a  circulating  medium,  even  if  it  did  not,  as  it  does,  quickly 
lose  its  lustre,  and  gradually  corrode,  crumble,  and  disappear. 
But  these  little  plates  of  metal  are  indestructible  alike  by  rust 
and  force.  They  endure  for  ages  scarcely  dimmed  or  defaced. 
While  their  substance,  on  account  of  its  malleability,  compara- 
tive softness,  and  conditional  fusibility,  may  at  pleasure  be 
changed  into  new  forms  for  elegant  use  and  lasting  service* 
These  intrinsic  qualities,  combined  with  extraordinary  weight, 
and  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  their  distribution  on 
the  earth,  have  manifestly  fitted  the  precious  metals  for  their 
important  service  in  the  intercourse  of  mankind.  If  or  can  we 
contemplate  them  in  their  original  nature  and  position,  and  in 
the  uses  to  which  they  have  been  applied,  without  perceiving 
traces  of  a  very  special  design.  They  have  been  contrived  and 
located  with  a  view  to  one  peculiar  purpose.  They  are  actu- 
ally divine  gifts  for  human  improvement  Ingredients  in  a 
plan  arranged  to  promote  general  communication,  to  stimulate 
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enterprise  and  indnBtay,  and  to  advance  the'^omtnon  culture 
of  the  race. 

Extensively  indeed  has  man,  protre  as  he  now  is  to  evil,  per- 
verted these  as  he  has  other  gratnities  of  heaven.  That  selfish 
spirit  of  avarice  which  cultivated  heathen  sagacity,  so  long  ago 
characterised  as  the  amor  atderatus  hdbendi — ^the  accnrsed  Inst 
of  gain ;  that  covetons  "  love  of  money"  which  inspiration  de- 
sonnces  as  the  germ  of  infinite  mischief,  as,  in  fact,  impions 
"  idolahry^^  has  made  these  precions  metals  the  direst  instru- 
ments perhaps  of  wrong  and  misery  known  in  history.  This, 
however,  greatly  as  it  is  to  the  condemnation  of  men,  changes 
not  one  iota  of  tiie  intiinsic  character  of  the  substances  in  ques^ 
tion,  of  the  relation  they  sustain  to  the  wants  of  tiie  world,  nor 
of  the  part  they  are  designed  to  perform  in  furthering  the  in- 
tercourse and  culture  of  mankind.  Sleep,  food,  all  enjoyment, 
actiV^ity,  duty  itself,  disproportioned,  unseasonable,  out  of  place, 
become  harmful.  Yet  are  thev  intended  all  for  highest 
good,  and,  rightly  adjusted,  full  of  blessing.  So  with  the  sim- 
ple elements  we  are  considering.  They,  or  things  like  them, 
are  essential  to  the  business  of  mankind.  Without  them  ex- 
tensive barter  is  impossible.  And  without  extensive  barter, 
human  need  is  unremedied,  human  energy  stagnates. 

Kow  with  the  qualities  of  gold,  let  the  peculiarities  of  its 
distribution  be  brought  to  mind.  In  varying  quantity  it  oc- 
curs in  every  large  division  of  the  globe,  comminuted,  mixed 
with  rock  and  earth,  and  so  scattered  as  to  require  tor  its  col- 
lection immense  toil,  exposure,  patience,  and  often  scientific 
skill.  Here  already  are  circumstances  necessarily  involving 
diffused  effort,  tending  of  itself  to  general  itiprovement  Then 
the  consideration  that  all  effort  can  but  just  keep  up  a  supply 
suited  to  the  business  demands  of  mankind,  is  still  farther  sig- 
nificant But  the  most  remarkable  fact,  perhaps,  indicating  the 
divinely  appointed  relation  of  this  material  to  the  service  of 
man,  is  the  comparatively  recent  geological  date  of  its  evolu- 
tion from  the  interior  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Oeologists 
of  highest  authority  have  become  satisfied  that  such  evolution 
occurred  only  in  some  of  the  latest  convulsions  of  our  planet 
anterior  to  tixe  appearance  of  mankind.    It  was  forced  from 
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within  only  when  the  creature  to  need  and  use  it  was  about  to 
take  his  place  at  the  head  of  this  material  creation.  "  Sir 
Boderick  Marcheson,"  sajts  M.  Bou^  and  President  Hitchcock, 
"  sterns  clearly  to  have  proved  that  the  rocks  containing  gold 
were  impregnated  by  it  at  a  quite  recent  period,  namely,  dar- 
ing some  of  the  last  eruptions  of  granite,  syenite,  greenstone, 
and  serpentine,  which  seem  not  to  have  taken  place  till  after 
the  deposition  even  of  the  tertiary  strata,  since  these  contain 
no  gold.  He  states  also,  as  a  general  fact,  that  veins  contain* 
ing  gold  that  rise  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  are  rich  in  that 
metal  only  towards  their  upward  limit  Hence  the  greater 
part  of  this  metal  has  been  worn  out  of  the  rocks  and  is  found 
in  alluvium."  {Hiichcook^  Oeohgy  of  the  Olxke^  p,  31.)  It 
was  only  brought  forth  from  the  hidden  treasury  beneath  onr 
feet  in  time  to  be  scattered  by  the  elements  in  positions  and 
amount  adapted  to  call  forth  the  efforts,  supply  the  wants,  and 
stimulate  the  energies  of  mankind. 

But  if  the  qualities  and  distribution  of  these  precious  metals 
be  thus  significantly  indicative  of  the  providential  design  we 
are  illustrating,  very  much  more  impressive  becomes  the  indi- 
cation when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  character  and  sit- 
uations of  other  substances  of  the  same  general  class.  The 
simple  elements  of  our  globe  grouped  together  by  chemists  as 
metals,  outnumber  all  the  other  nncompounded  substances 
combined.  And  though  some  of  them  perform  a  very  limited 
part  in  the  economy  of  nature,  others  are  found  not  only  con- 
nected extensively  with  great  inorganic  and  even  organic  pro- 
cesses, but  eminently  adapted  for  service  to  mankind.  Indeed 
without  the  properties  which  have  been  given  them,  and  the 
circumjatances  of  quantity,  etc.,  in  which  they  have  been  ar- 
ranged, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  even  the  material  pro- 
gress, the  external  civilization  of  any  part  of  the  race  would 
have  been  impossible.  While  in  their  actual  adjustment  not 
only  is  indefinite  material  improvement  most  wonderfully  pro- 
vided for,  but  means  of  knowledge  and  instruments  of  science 
are  supplied,  as  well  as  agencies  of  art  and  remedies  for 
disease. 

Notice  a  few  of  these  adjustments  and  their  results.  Copper 
is  a  metal  in  some  respects  historically  next  to  gold  and  silver. 
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Often  like  them  natarallj  oocoiring  in  pnre  form,  it  presents 
itself  more  obviously  than  those  metallic  sabstances,  which  are 
found  mainly  as  ores,  to  the  notice  of  untutored  men.  It  was, 
therefore,  Yery  early  known  and  its  uses  tested.  This  is  partly 
suggested  by  the  name  it  has  brought  down  from  the  assigned 
place  of  its  discovery  among  the  ancient  classic  nations — the 
island  of  Cyprus.  In  connection  with  this  substance,  there  are 
several  circumstances  too  remarkable  when  associated  to  admit 
of  being  regarded  otherwise  than  as  incidents  in  a  great  design. 
In  the  first  place,  its  characteristic  qualities  as  a  metal  of  cohe- 
sion, malleability,  ductility,  pliability,  durability,  and  even 
weight,  fit  it  for  a  thousand  services  to  men.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  comparatively  soft,  and  easily  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion for  use,  and  when  so  reduced  may  be  wrought  with  facility. 
This,  of  course,  adapts  it  to  contrivance  in  an  unadvanced  stage 
of  scientific  art  Then  by  certain  processes  it  is  susceptible  of 
being  considerably  hardened ;  and  some  of  the  most  surprising 
achievements  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  hardened  copper.  Then  again  it  alloys  more  exten- 
sively and  to  more  important  purpose  than  any  other  metal, 
furnishing  to  ancients  and  moderns  bronze,  brass,  and  other 
compounds  of  varying  quality,  for  mirrors,  statues,  trumpets, 
and  ten  thousand  like  uses.  And  withal  it  occurs  in  sufScient 
quantity  all  over  the  world,  to  supply  every  multiplying  need 
in  the  progress  of  society.  But  it  is  the  very  surprising  rela- 
tion which  this  metal  is  now  ascertained  to  bear  to  the  myste- 
rious energy  of  electricity,  that  has  placed  it  in  a  new  position 
towards  the  progress  of  mankind.  Similar  relations  are  indeed 
shared  by  the  metals  generally,  but  in  this  the  facts  are  most 
striking.  Of  all  known  substances,  it  is  the  most  perfect  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  however  excited ;  hence  the  prodigious 
part  it  is  to  perform  in  conveying  telegraphic  intelligence 
throughout  the  globe.  And  of  all  the  abundant  metals  having 
the  least  attraction  for  oxygen,  and  the  most  extensive  electro- 
negative range,  it  is  the  most  abundantly  useful  as  the  sec- 
ondary element  in  every  arrangement  on  a  large  scale  for  de- 
veloping magnetic  electricity.  This  comparative  electro-nega- 
tive character  of  the  metal,  combined  with  some  remarkable 
chemical  laws,  now  furnishes  the  means  of  multiplying  without 
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lindt  exquisite  inetaUio  copies  of  almost  every  conceivable 
ftrticle  of  value  and  form  of  beauty.    One  application  of  .which 
provision  is  a  thorough  revolutionizing  of  the  whole  process  of 
engraving,  the  endless  multiplication  of  cheap  but  perfect 
repetitions  of  maps  however  large,  and  of  pictures  however 
delicate.    And  what  is  more,  this  electrical  property  has  ren- 
dered practicable  a  most  singular  process  for  the  protection  of 
ships,  with  consequent  security  and  increase  to  navigation. 
The  fact  that  it  does  not  so  readily  rust,  of  course  was  long  ago 
seen  to  render  a  sheathing  of  this  metal  preferable  to  one  of 
iron  towards  guarding  the  hulls  of  sea-vessels  against  the  in  ja- 
nes to  which  wood  is  liable.    But  it  was  found  that  under  the 
action  of  acrid  ingredients  in  the  ocean,  this  best  sheathing 
very  soon  corroded  and  crumbled.    For  this  mischief  the  as- 
certained electrical  relation  mentioned,  enabled  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  to  suggest  a  surprising,  simple,  and  effectual  remedy. 
The  mere  insertion  of  a  tiny  nail-head  of  zinc  prevents  the  en- 
tire chemical  action  of  the  searwater  over  a  considerable  surface 
of  copper,  and  preserves  that  surface  uninjured,  to  Ihe  great 
^curity  of  the  ship  and  the  incalculable  preservation  of  property 
and  life.    Now,  when  we  contemplate  together  these  proper- 
ties, uses,  adjustments,  is  it  possible  to  regard  them  otherwise 
than  as  items  in  a  vast  plan  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  ? 
Is  it  not  well-nigh  as  if  it  were  soimded  forth  to  us  from  aloft 
in  clarion  blast,  mightier  and  more  musical  than  trumpet  of 
earthly  brass,  Human  progress  is  designed  of  heaven  and  shall 
advance  t 

Then  look  at  those  two  strangely  dissimilar  yet  wonderfully 
useful  metals— quicksilver  and  iron ;  as  unlike  in  their  uses  as 
in  their  appearance,  yet  both  intimately,  however  unequally, 
conducive  to  human  welfare.  Of  the  first  we  must  say  a  few 
words.  Important  as  are  the  applications  of  mercury  in  medi- 
cine and  ordinary  art,  its  pecuKar  position  as  a  servant  to  at- 
tend upon  human  progress  results  from  other  considerations. 
By  reason  of  a  very  special  relation  to  heat,  the  fluidity  it  de- 
rives therefrom,  and  its  immense  weight,  it  is  a  material  india- 
pensable  to  some  of  the  most  important  brandies  of  praotieal 
science.  Wi&out  such  a  fluid,  many  of  the  most  necessary 
psoeesses  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  would  be  forever 
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predaded,  and  the  convenient  arfafidal  horizon  of  the  astron- 
omer and  the  eeaman  unattainable.  Without  it  no  adequate 
thermometer  could  be  constructed,  no  portable  universal  bar- 
ometer. But  having  this  peculiar,  this  beautiful  substance  at 
hand  in  increasing  quantity  adequate  to  all  extending  demand, 
man  can  not  only  multiply  at  pleasure  the  chemical  researches 
depending  on  it»  and  make  off-hand  celestial  observations,  he 
can  also,  as  occasion  requires,  investigate  the  diversified  phe- 
nomena of  temperature,  weigh  the  atmosphere,  determine  ascent 
and  descent  as  he  travels,  and  by  far  surer  than  oracular  augury, 
discern,  even  upon  the  unquiet  ocean,  some  distant  storm,  and 
either  so  shape  his  course  as  to  avoid  it,  or  make  wise  prepara- 
tion for  its  approach.  Is  there  not  here  again  combined  in  one 
element  a  whole  series  of  arrangements  all  instructively  look- 
ing to  the  use,  the  benefit,  the  culture  of  mankind } 

But  we  hasten  on  to  that  metal,  which  is  incomparably  more 
abundant  in  nature,  and  more  useful  in  property,  and  more 
identified  with  human  civilization  than  the  whole  array  of 
others  beside,  all-pervading,  all-accomplishing  iron.    Its  gen- 
eral character  and  ten  thousand  uses  are  too  familiar  to  leave 
here  occasion  for  one  word  respecting  them.    We  must,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  these,  ask  to  have  borne  in  mind 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  facts  belonging  to  the  amount  of 
this  substance  on .  earth,  and  the  associations  in  which  it 
copiously  occurs.    In  respect  to  its  quantity,  the  terms  just 
used,  "  abundant,-'  "  all-pervading,"  by  no  means  overstate- 
nay,  no  language  is  strong  enough  to  state — ^the  fsusts.    Some 
faint  idea  of  the  vast  provision  may  be  gotten  firom  a  few  au- 
thenticated statistics.    The  annual  product  of  British  mines 
and  furnaces  alone  is  affirmed  to  range  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  tons  I    That  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
scarcely  less  than  two  millions  more  I    And  of  the  United 
States  about  three  fourths  of  a  million ;  altogether  about  five 
millions  of  tons  per  annum.  {Hitchcaclds  Geology  qf  ih$  Olobe^ 
pp.  37-43.    Contend.  U.  &  G&nguSj  1850,  p.  181*)    Yet  the 
production  must  still  be  regarded  as  in  its  infancy.    In  evexy 
oountxy  of  the  world  the  supply  is  absolutely  inexhaustible. 
As  a  particular  examplei  in  the  ITnited  States,  it  may  be  men- 
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tioned;[that  Pilot  Ejiob,  in  Missotiri,  is  partly,  and  Iron  Moun- 
tain, three  hundred  feet  high  and  two  miles  in  ciroumference, 
is  entirely  composed  of  a  peculiarly  fine  ore  of  iron.    ISTor  are 
the  ores  of  this  metal  less  remarkable  in  their  character  and 
position,  than  in  their  prodigious  abundance.    The  pure  metal 
in  a  natural  state,  and  some  of  its  compounds,  though  usefiil 
for  some  purposes,  resist,  wi&out  reduction  to  a  practical  state, 
every  degree  of  heat  ordinarily  attainable.    Mixed,  however, 
with  earthly  matter  and  roasted,  with  some  compact  but  dis- 
integrated fusible  substance,  by  means  of  combustible  material 
in  sufficient  amount,  the  proper  ores  readily  reduce ;  the  melt- 
ed iron,  on  account  of  its  weight,  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  running  off  into  moulds,  for  further  preparation  and 
final  use ;  while  the  other  molten  elements  float  upon  the  fiery 
fluid,  and  form  in  the  end  a  vitrified  mass  easily  disposed  of. 
Now  here  are  several  distinct  conditions  to  be  ftilfilled.    The 
ore  of  suitable  kind,  oxide ;  its  mixture  with  earthly  matter  to 
insure  fusibility ;  the  presence  of  some  other  compact  fusible 
substance,  ordinarily  limestone,  in   fragments,  to    promote 
fusion,  and  then  combustible  matter  enough  to  produce  the 
requisite  heat,  and  to  take  off  the  oxygen  of  the  ore.    By  a 
truly  wonderful  natural  distribution,  these  conditions  are  found 
concurring  on  a  vast  scale  in  all  countries.    The  iron  oxides 
are  generally  mixed  with  clay  and  sand.    And  although  they 
not  seldom  exist  in  other  situations,  where  artificial  means 
must  be  resorted  to  towards  providing  the  other  requisites  for 
smelting,  they  occur  in  incalculable  amount  amid  all  large 
divisions  of  the  earth,  associated  with  exhaustless  supplies  of 
limestone  and  coal.    Here,  then,  in  the  qualities  and  quantity 
of  this  metal,  in  the  conditions  of  its  diffusion  and  preparation, 
and  in  the  associations  under  which  it  occurs,  we  can  not  fail 
to  see  a  combination  of  circumstances,  evidently  coordinated 
to  each  other,  and  therefore,  beyond  doubt,  planned  to  produce 
the  very  result  the  world  is  witnessing,  of  immeasurable  pro- 
duction by  human  skill,  and  for  human  use,  of  this  world-wide 
agent  of  civilization  1    Is  it  less  than  such  universal  instrument 
of  culture  ?    Have  we  not  here  plough,  harrow,  hoe  and  spade, 
for  all  the  fields,  ax  for  all  the  forests,  crowbar  and 'drill  for  all  the 
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rock-beds,  hammer  and  nail  for  all  the  dwellings,  sledge  and 
anvil  for  all  the  smithies,  axle,  spindle,  machinery  for  all  the 
&ctorie8,  awl  and  needle  for  all  the  stitching,  scissors  for  all 
the  fiEuahions,  cutlery  for  all  the  side-boards  and  surgeons'  tables, 
hooks  and  harpoons  for  all  the  fishing,  anchors  and  cables, 
beam  and  boiler  for  all  the  shipping,  engine  and  double  track 
for  all  the  railroads,  and  while  need  shall  be,  as,  alas  I  there 
yet  is,  though  may  it  disappear  in  the  good  time  coming,  sword 
and  rifle,  ball  and  cannon  for  all  the  armaments,  of  the  wide, 
wide  world  ?  And  in  the  whole  mighty  provision  is  there  less 
than  a  great  plan,  a  grand  arrangement  for  the  progressive  de- 
velopment, the  general  culture,  the  onward  and  upward  move- 
ment of  the  entire  human  race? 

The  system  of  adjustments  thus  conspicuously  seen  in  the 
class  of  bodies  just  examined,  the  more  useful  metals,  is,  how- 
ever, very  far  from  belonging  even  mainly  to  them.    The  fact 
is,  all  terrestrial  nature,  full  as  it  is  of  other  grand  lessons, 
concurs  in  proclaiming,  with  united  voice,  the  Divine  purpose 
to  educate  and  bless  universal  man.    K  we  inspect  the  soil  on 
which  we  tread,  whereon  our  dwellings  have  their  firm  foun- 
dation, and  which  from  ceaseless  resources  ministers  nourish- 
ment to  all  vegetable  and  aniqial  being,  we  find  its  elements, 
besides  their  combined  service  in  agriculture,  adapted  each  in 
its  own  way,  to  extend  the  comforts  and  diffuse  the  elegancies 
of  civilization.    It  is  surely  not  a  littie  remarkable  that  of  the 
three  abundant  earthly  bodies,  lime,  sand,  and  clay,  which 
constitute  the  chief  portion  of  all  soils,  each  should  be  so  ex- 
tensively applicable  to  its  own  special  uses  in  the  service  of 
human  society.    In  addition  to  the  important  part  performed 
by  lime,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  enormous  smeltiug  processes 
of  the  world,  it  is,  as  each  one  knows,,  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  cements,  which  render  stable  and  impervious  to  the  ele- 
ments, the  walls  of  cottage  and  palace,  factory'  and  temple, 
throughout  the  globe.    Then  the  other  two  earths,  besides  a 
like  service  in  association  with  lime,  the  one  by  direct  mixture 
with  it  to  form  mortar,  and  both  in  conjunction  to  produce 
those  convenient,  regular,  and  durable  blocks  of  artificial 
stone,  so  familiar  under  the  common  name  of  bricks,  are  each 
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of  world-wide  application  to  other  uses,  as  beantifal  as  they 
are  beneficial.    Is  it  legs  than  part  of  a  sorpiising  plan,  that 
clay,  all  diffased  as  it  is,  should  have  received  properties  which, 
OTer  and  above  all  else  that  it  answers,  adapt  it  to  the  produc- 
tion, under  cvltivated  art,  of  all  those  neat,  suitable,  exquisite 
forms  of  porcelain  ware,  which  minister  so  improvingly  not 
only  to  the  physical,  but  also  to  the  mental  taste  t    And  still 
more  remarkably,  is  it  less  tiian  a  wonderfiil  ordinance  for  tiie 
elevation  of  men,  that  sand,  so  common,  so  abundant,  should, 
in  addition  to  all  its  other  services,  be  so  constituted  as,  through 
scientific  skill,  to  produce  that  admirable,  beautiful  substance 
glass,  the  comfort,  the  ornament  of  our  homes,  and  more, 
greatly  more :  for  as  it  lets  in  upon  private  chamber,  and  pub- 
lic hall,  and  sacred  fane,  the  gladdening  light  of  day,  so  does 
it  by  another  marvellous  adjustment,  when  suitably  curved, 
besides  r^uvigorating  the  energies  of  enfeebled  vision,  ^n- 
power  optic  tube  telescopic  and  microscopic,  to  pour  in  upon 
the  mind  the  light  of  truth  from  nature,  in  her  grandeur,  and 
in  her  humble  munificence.    Burely,  surely,  this  is  a  token 
from  heaven  of  what  is  intended  to  be  yet  wrought  for  all  the 
rationally  endowed  creatures  on  whom  the  sun-light  falls. 

And  where  can  we  look  without  finding  similar  indications  ? 
The  air  we  breathe  sustains  the  flame  that  wanns  us,  and  that 
fire  is  itself  a  provision  universally  attendant  upon  man,  and 
essential  to  his  existence ;  a  servant  obedient  to  his  behests, 
and  mighty  to  minister,  with  un&iling  breath,  and  hands  in» 
numerable,  to  his  comfort  and  his  culture.  The  delidous  nec- 
tar of  nature  which  we  quaff  from  its  own  living,  sparkling 
fountain,  stimulated  by  that  other  glowing  agent,  becomes  itself 
aroused  into  a  resistless  energy  adequate  to  ta^  incredible, 
yet  wisely  dealt  with,  tractable,  submissive,  faithful ;  at  once 
the  most  vigorous,  the  most  versatile,  and  the  most  untiring  of 
all  the  laborers  even  subjected  by  superior  reason ;  and  ever 
at  hand,  wherever  man  can  find  a  dwelling-place !  Is  there 
no  allHSUggesting  significance  in  this  ? 

But,  not  to  multiply  to  weariness  our  illustrations,  from  evi- 
dences that  crowd  the  world,  we  conclude  with  one  other  in- 
stance, and  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all,  in  its  character 
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and  relations.  As  man  mnlUpIies  and  improves,  as  his  wants 
increase,  and  bis  knowledge  extends,  larger  harvests  mnst  be 
reaped.  His  cotton-fields  and  his  pastures  mast  expand ;  his 
sngar-plantations  and  his  coffee-groves  mnst  have  more  room ; 
bis  orchards  and  his  gardens  must  be  multiplied.  In  short,  the 
soil  must  be  tilled,  with  nearer  and  nearer  approximation  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  For  this,  then,  the  forests  must  fall — save 
only  as  timber,  after  all  that  metal  can  substitute  for  land  and 
sea-structures,  has  to  be  spared  and  cherished.  All  fuel  above 
the  earth's  surface,  for  civilized  men,  is  undoubtedly  failing, 
and  surely  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  become  utterly  inad- 
equate, if  not  altogether  unused.  How  then  shall  extra-tropi- 
cal human  homes  be  warmed  ?  Food  every  where  prepared  ? 
Metal  reduced  and  wrought  ?  Steam  generated  for  universal 
service?  And  adequate  illumination  secured,  alike  to  cities, 
and  multiplied  rural  dwellings,  for  the  useful  night  hours  of 
half  the  year,  in  all  but  the  equatorial  countries  of  the  earth  ? 

The  great  problem  has,  for  countless  ages,  been  solved  in 
the  plans  of  Providence,  and  the  answer  laid  by  to  be  brought 
forth  in  the  fore-seen  day  of  need.  Far  back,  in  the  unregis- 
tered cycles,  e'er  yet  our  steaming  planet,  in  the  solemn 
silence  of  its  mighty  journeying,  had  heard  the  sound  of  human 
voice,  or  even,  it  may  be,  the  foot-fall  of  solitary  quadruped, 
creative  wisdom  had  called  into  being  vast  forests  of  resinous 
quality,  and  gigantic  proportions.  These,  whatever  ends  sub- 
serving in  those  preparatory  revolutions,  when  su£Sciently  ac- 
cumulated for  their  afler-purpose,  were  at  length  uptom, 
gathered  into  huge  masses,  floated  into  great  lake-beds, 
beds,  covered  with  enormous  deposits  of  eaith  and  rock,  and 
subjected  to  immense  pressure,  heat,  and  various  adjusting 
force,  till  finally  was  fitly  prepared  and  located,  beneath  the 
land's  protecting  surface,  a  system  of  coal-beds,  absolutely  ex- 
haustless,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  A  fuel,  compact,  ac^ 
cessible,  convenient ;  demanding,  indeed,  skillful  effort  for  its 
extrication,  but  even  therein  ministering  to  culture ;  and  con- 
taining in  such  abundance  the  elements  of  brilliant  flame,  as 
to  supply  the  best  possible  artificial  illumination  for  every  city 
and  habitation  on  earth.    Is  there  not  something  greatlj  wonr 
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derful  here  f    Man's  benefit,  comfort,  improvement,  education, 
planned,  provided  for,  so  many  ages  before  he  was  bom  I    For 
be  it  remarked,  whatever  general  purposes,  apart  from  man, 
the  soils,  and  the  metals,  and  other  elements  of  nature  maj  be 
alleged  to  serve,  it  can  not  be  conceived  that  these  vast  deposits 
of  coal  look  to  any  other  end,  than  service  to  human  creatures. 
Now  let  the  extent  of  this  provision  be  borne  in  mind. 
From  the  beds  of  the  British  islands  mpre  than  fifteen  millions 
of  tons  are  annually  dug  and  consumed.    Yet  calculationsy 
founded  on  the  known  thickness  of  seams  and  extent  of  their 
area,  render  it  altogether  likely  that  several  thousand  years  of 
use,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  can  not  exhaust  those  beds.    Through- 
out Europe,  there  is  a  similar  supply.    Belgium,  and  Holland, 
France  and  Germany,  have  all  their  own  productive  mines  ; 
and  the  quantity  in  Bnssia  surpasses  estimate.  One  deposit  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Empire  is  nine  hundred  miles  long. 
And  another,  along  the  western  base  of  the  TJralian  moun* 
tains,  twelve  hundred  miles  long  I    The  amount  in  China  is 
probably  unsurpassed  by  that  in  any  other  country,  (  Williams^ 
Middle  JKingdmi^  vol.  i.  p.  241.)     In  Australia  the  coal-form- 
ation also  occurs  in  immense  extent.    The  mineral  is  known 
to  abound  in  Japan.    And  Dr.  Livingstone  recently  reported 
the  discovery  of  large  deposits  of  excellent  quality'  in  the 
heart  of  Central  Africa.    South-America  seems  to  be  less 
furnished  with  the  valuable  material  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  world.    Though  in  some  places  it  has  been  found  there 
also,  {Hitchcocky  OeoL  of  01.^^  p.  58.)    But  the  deficiency  is 
much  more  than  supplied  by  the  enormous  coal-measures  of 
North-America.      To  mention  no  other,  though  large  de- 
posits are  known    in  British    America,  in   the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  great  Appalachian  coal- 
field, extending  from  New- York  to  Alabama,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  long,  covers  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.    ^'  If  we  suppose  the  average  thickness,"  says 
President  Hitchcock,  {Oeol.  of  01^  p.  93,)  "  of  all  the  beds  to 
be  fifty  feet,  (some  single  beds  are  so  thick,)  the  whole  amount 
in  solid  measure  of  the  coal  in  the  United  States  would  be 
three  million  and  a  half  of  cubic  miles!    A  quantity  abso- 
hitely  inconceivable,  yet  die  calculation  is  certainly  a  moder- 
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ate  one.    Whatever  else,  therefore,  fiuls  in  the  United  States, 
her  coal  can  never  be  exhansted." 

Now  when  we  contemplate  this  provision  in  its  significance 
and  its  fallness,  all  over  the  earth,  can  we  believe  otherwise 
than  that  it  is  a  divine  preparation  for  the  gradual  diffusion, 
throngbout  the  globe,  of  all  the  comfort,  all  the  civilization, 
all  the  high  cnlture,  ultimately  involved  in  fire  and  light, 
steam  and  maehinery^  as  these  are  directed  bj  science,  guided 
by  skill,  and  plied  with  awakened  and  rewarded  industry } 
When  we  think,  too,  of  the  solemn  march  of  ages,  during 
which  this  preparation  has  been  reserved,  while  impressed  with 
the  estimated  value  thus  pat  upon  the  creature,  Mien  as  he  is, 
to  whom  it  relates,  shall  we  be  discouraged  by  the  slow  move- 
ment, hitherto,  in  history,  of  the  contemplated  purpose  ?  Espe- 
cially considering  that  man  has  been  set  in  the  course  of 
improvement  but  as  yesterday.  What  are  these  generations 
and  their  partial  progress  to  that  mighty  past?  What  to  the 
mighty  future  foreshadowed  in  these  magazines  of  instrument 
ality? 

Grouping  now  in  one  system  all  these  coordinated  elements, 
the  adaptation  between  the  human  faculties  and  the  structure 
of  the  universe,  the  adjustments  provided  for  promoting 
world-wide  intercourse  among  men,  and  means  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  instruments  of  power  put  into  the  hands  of  man* 
kind,  is  it  possible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction 
diat  all  this  is  not  intended  to  be  restricted,  wasted,  or  defeat- 
ed ;  that  verily  there  is  in  these  unlimited  concurring  arrange- 
ments for  progress,  a  pledge  from  Him  to  whom  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day,  that  sooner  or  later,  comfort  and  know- 
ledge, regulated  industry,  order,  refinement,  and  good  culture 
shall  every  where  prevail ;  and  man  in  general,  individually 
and  nationally,  occupy  a  widely  different  position  from  that 
he  now  does,  towards  his  fellow-men,  the  privileges  of  his 
position,  and  the  Author  of  his  blessings  f 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  progress  thus  indicated  can 
be  only  a  material  or  even  intellectual  advance.  It  is  that, 
indeed,  but  very  much  more.  In  the  actual  relations  of  the 
human  fiEiculties  and  of  the  world,  it  is  not  possible  extens- 
ively to  divorce  the  moral  and  religious  from  the  physical,  the 
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sentimental,  the  social,  and  the  mental  improvement  of  our 
race.  This,  we  know,  even  independently  of  revelation,  from 
the  results  of  inductive  science,  as  applied  to  the  investigation 
of  psychological  phenomena,  and  from  unmistakable  lessons 
of  history.  An  inner  constitution  that  looks  to  some  everlast- 
ing distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is,  as  already  noticed, 
just  as  certainly  characteristic  of  man,  as  that  which  relates  to 
a  like  distinction  between  true  and  false,  useful  and  injurious. 
And  an  idea  of  duty,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  may,  from  a 
wide  induction,  be  affirmed,  as  more  universally,  as  well  as 
more  eminently  distinctive  of  humanity,  than  any  mere 
thinking  faculty.  This  idea,  this  sense,  this  high  instinct, 
perverted  as  it  may  be,  like  all  reason,  by  corrupting,  and 
almost  obliterated  by  degrading  influences,  is  nevertheless 
seen  in  all  the  superstitions,  all  the  philosophies,  all  the  codes 
of  law,  all  the  heroisms,  all  the  noble  virtues,  all  the  blessed- 
ness of  true  religion,  on  the  earth.  This  moral  constitution, 
supreme  in  purpose  among  rational  endowments,  chief  distinc- 
tion of  man  from  creatures  of  lower  nature,  is  implied  in 
every  notion  of  merit  or  fault  in  the  world,  every  in- 
stance of  blame  or  praise.  And  it  is  the  ultimate  attri- 
bute to  which  revelation  itself  appeals.  Without  it,  man, 
as  he  would  not  be  responsible,  so  could  he  not  re* 
ceive  heavenly  influences  of  priceless  value.  But  with 
it,  as  he  is  every  where  accountable,  so  is  he  susceptible 
of  moral  training,  alike  through  natural  and  supernatural 
agencies. 

In  this  view,  therefore,  we  must  regard  the  proo&  spread 
over  the  earth  of  God's  design  to  educate  mankind,  as  cer- 
tainly conveying,  if  not  directly,  yet  by  the  plainest  implica- 
tion, assurance  as  well  of  moral  culture  and  spiritual  elevation, 
as  of  diffused  physical  well-being  and  mental  illumination. 

But  the  evidence  that  this  higher  end  is  contemplated  in 
the  arrangements  we  have  surveyed  is,  perhaps,  most  distinctly 
presented  in  the  lessons  of  history.  Experience,  the  great 
practical  teacher  as  to  human  relations  and  prospects,  if  it  has 
taught  any  truths  with  certainty,  has  given  demonstration 
here.   That  whatever  philosophy  may  do  for  a  few  more  gifted 
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ones,  evil  propensity  is,  with  the  mass  of  mankind,  too  strong 
for  the  restraints  of  prudence,  of  natural  religion,  and  of  gov- 
ernment with  no  better  sanction  than  asserted  power;  too 
strong  indeed  alike  in  rnlers  and  ruled,  if  not  controlled  by 
something  above  nature,  to  admit  of  lasting  peace  or  progress 
in  any  single  nation,  much  less  in  the  world  at  large.  Hence, 
the  utter  overthrow  of  ancient  philosophic  and  governmental 
civilization,  their  very  obliteration  from  the  world.  And 
hence,  the  hopeless  torpor  of  semi-civilization  in  China.  The 
past  tells  also  that  something  better  than  nature  must  open  the 
eye  of  reason  before  it  can  discern  the  true  method  of  learning 
from  nature.  Hence,  no  Bacon,  no  world-opening  "Orga- 
nnm,"  not  a  step  towards  real  inductive  science,  amid  Egyp- 
tian toil,  Attic  speculation,  and  Boman  organization,  nor  until 
a  diffused  Bible  had  familiarized  the  mind  of  Christendom 
with  the  method  of  testing  truth  by  appeal  to  fact,  while 
awakening  intelligence  by  disclosures  of  loftiest  import  With 
like  voice  is  the  lesson  uttered,  that  something  mightier  than 
philosophy  must  quicken  conscience,  kindle  hope,  and  exalt 
affection,  ere  yet  any  individual  man  can  be  free  for  himself, 
to  pursue  the  path  known  to  himself,  known  to  his  fellows  of 
highest  worth,  to  be  surely  onward  and  upward ;  much  more 
before  governments  and  nations  can  prosecute  such  ascending 
way.  Hence,  the  bloody  unrest  of  modem  France,  despite  its 
civilization  of  exaggerated  polish;  and  the  justly  founded 
horror  with  which  its  atheism,  and  its  systematized  vice,  are 
ever  regarded  by  the  wise  among  more  sober  nations.  Nor 
has  history  uttered  with  less  emphasis  the  lesson  that  for  the 
happiness,  the  enlightenment,  the  onward  advance  of  society 
as  a  whole,  man  must  be  rationally  free ;  free  from  injustice 
and  molestation ;  free  to  think,  examine,  speak,  write,  and 
learn ;  free  to  labor,  worship,  and  love ;  and  free  in  all  things 
to  act  as  conscience  dictates,  taste  inclines,  reason  sanctions, 
and  heaven  commands.  Hence,  the  darkness,  dissatisfaction, 
and  abundant  misery  so  sadly  witnessed  among  the  overburden- 
ed multitudes  under  despotic  rule,  even  in  Christendom.  While 
the  same  emphatic  voice  warns  the  people  that  for  the  preser- 
vation of  stable,  free  government,  national  virtue  is  their  only 
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hope,  and  yet  general  virtue,  without  trne  religion  in  their 
hearts  and  households,  is  a  delusive  dream.  Am  so  memorably 
announced  by  the  immortal  Washington,  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  his  countrymen—- that  legacy  of  wisdom  for  the  ages : 
'^  Beason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national 
morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principles." 

We  thus  reach  the  conclusion,  as  well  nigh  demonstrated, 
even  apart  from  the  direct  testimony  of  inspiration,  that  the 
vast  system  of  human  culture  which  is  pledged  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  world,  embraces  in  its  wondrous  purpose  all  the 
blessings  of  moral  elevation  and  religious  life,  as  inseparably 
involved  in  the  universal  improvement  therein  planned. 

Turning  now  to  the  sacred  assurances  of  inspired  truth,  we 
can  not  but  be  most  seriously  impressed  with  the  general  cor- 
respondence between  the  natural  prophecy  we  have  been  con- 
templating, and  that  higher,  more  explicit  promise  of  a  hap- 
pier day  for  our  world,  which  glows  so  brightly  in  the  pages 
of  revelation.  Here  indeed,  we  have  a  grander  spectacle 
vouchsafed  to  human  view,  than  the  mightiest  of  all  the  sub* 
limities  that  fill  the  material  universe :  the  wonders  of  Divine 
redeeming  mercy.  But  as  we  gaze  thereon,  the  very  sense 
of  its  high  and  holy  significance  seems  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  finding  all  nature  constructed  in  harmony  with  this  ever- 
lasting provision  of  wisdom,  and  goodness  toward  men.  Kor 
is  it  less  than  a  great  satisfaction  thus  to  perceive,  how  amaz« 
ingly  the  same  exhaustless  resources  of  celestial  love  which 
devised  the  wondrous  plan  of  redemption,  have  so  adjusted 
the  world  as  to  cause  all  material  agencies  to  cooperate  towards 
the  high  culture  that  plan  involves.  It  is  a  new  department 
of  evidence  as  to  the  all-reliable  truth  of  the  Bible,  a  most 
singular  confirmation  from  the  noblest  testimonies  of  nature, 
to  the  revealed  assurances  of  highest  good,  intended  for  the 
human  creation  as  a  whole.  An  instructive  commentary  on 
the  general  purport  of  a  large  class  of  sacred  promises.  An 
unexpected,  but  very  impressive  rebuke  to  the  unbelief  which 
has  been  wont  to  regard  as  chimerical,  hopes  founded  on 
Scripture,  of  truth  diffused,  and  goodness  triumphant  over  all 
our  fallen  race.    An  encouragement,  as  with  cheering  shout 
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of  earth  responsive  to  heaven's  call,  animating  to  more  unre- 
served consecration,  to  more  hopefnl  zeal,  and  to'  redoubled 
energy,  all  Christian  hearts,  all  missionary  efforts,  all  benefi- 
cent action  looking  to  the  relief  of  wretchedness,  the  abate- 
ment of  evil,  the  extension  of  knowledge,  and  the  universal  dif- 
fusion of  that  kingdom  which  is  '^  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy." 

So  familiar  are  the  main  lessons  of  the  Bible  pertaining  to 
a  great  advance  of  good  influences  on  earth,  that  any  extended 
exhibition  of  them  here  were  needless,  if  not  impertinent, 
Yet  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  such  importance  in  con- 
nection  with  the  natural  prophecy  we  have  been  unfolding, 
that  it  is  due  to  a  fair  presentation  of  the  case  as  it  is,  with  a 
view  to  its  practical  influence,  that  they  should  be  distinctly 
brought  to  mind. 

In  the  first  place  then,  let  it  be  noticed  with  what  emphasis 
the  comprehensiveness  of  merciful  purpose  for  aU  nations^  aU 
famUieSj  aU  meuj  in  the  mission  of  Messiah,  is  announced, 
reaffirmed,  insisted  on,  throughout  the  Bible.  This  world-wide 
compass  is  implied  indeed,  in  the  very  relations  assumed  by 
the  Redeemer,  as  the  second  Adam,  the  conditional  represent- 
ative-head of  the  entire  human  race ;  but  it  is  besides  in  manifold 
connections  asserted  and  reiterated  again  and  again.  Look  at 
such  ancient  promises  as  those  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob : 
"  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations,  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed.'*  See  such  pledges  to  the  '^  Beloved  Son,"  as  that 
of  the  second  Psalm :  ''I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine 
inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  posses- 
sion." Note  such  exulting  expectation  put  into  the  heart  and 
lips  of  the  Church,  as  that  of  Isaiah  52 :  10 :  "  All  the  ends  of 
the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God."  Then  mark 
how  all  this  is  responded  to  by  our  Lord  himself,  and  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  last  records  of  inspiration.  The  prayer, 
"Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  can  surely 
have  no  narrower  meaning.  Nor  the  commission  embracing 
**  all  nations,"  "  every  creature."  Nor  the  authoritative  an- 
nouncement, "  God  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to 
repent"  Nor  the  proclaimed  "propitiation  not  for  ours 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Nor  the 
world-wide   invitation,    sounded    forth   in    prolonged    echo 
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from  the  last  notes  of  heaven's  ntterance :  ^'The  Spirit  and  the 
Bride  say  come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say  come.  And 
let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him 
take  of  the  water  of  life  freely." 

In  the  next  place  let  it  be  observed,  how  this  all-embracing 
provision  is  connected  with  the  principle  of  instrum^UalUy,  a 
principle  coextensive  with  the  entire  system  of  God's  govern- 
ment, as  known  to  ns.  Instmmentality,  not  in  itself  vitally 
efficient,  needing  ever,  that  it  may  be  so,  divine  energy,  yet 
conditionally  indispensable,  of  enduring  importance,  and,  un- 
der blessing  from  above,  ordained  to  accomplish  great  results. 
This  we  see  inseparably  contained  in  the  appointment  of  a 
church  upon  earth,  with  all  its  benign  influences,  and  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail;  in  a  ministry 
charged  with  the  service,  '^Go  preach  tiie  gospel,"  and  assured, 
**  So  I  am  with  you ;"  and  in  the  place  assigned  holy  truth, 
"Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,"  declared  by  men,  and 
studied  in  sacred  record,  yet  vitalized  by  the  spirit  of  grace, 
''  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  .  .  .  and  convince  the  world 
of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  And  when  we 
perceive  so  completely  identified  with  the  very  structure  of 
Scripture,  and  of  heaven's  great  plan,  such  a  provision  of 
promise — strengthened  instrumentality,  must  we  not  conclude 
that  some  serious  mistake  is  made  by  those  good  men,  whose 
hope  for  the  world  rests  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  an  in- 
terpretation of  certain  obscure  Scriptures,  under  which  they 
anticipate  a  new,  millennial  dispensation,  nothing  short  of  mi- 
raculous in  its  relation  to  the  existing  resources  of  the  Church, 
and  its  condition  in  every  past  age,  patriarchal,  Mosaic,  apos- 
tolic ?  This  conclusion  becomes,  however,  much  more  decis^ 
ive  in  another  aspect.    For, 

Let  it  again  be  considered  how  exceedingly  significant,  how 
unmistakably  explicit  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is,  as  to  the 
onward  progress,  on  the  whole,  of  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
Whatever  hindrance  it  may  at  times  seem  to  meet  from 
earthly  or  Satanic  opposition,  through  disorder  in  the  world  or 
faithlessness  in  the  Church,  whatever  retardation,  or  even  re- 
cession may  occur.  Still,  in  the  main,  from  generation  to 
generation,  shall  its  power  become   mightier,  its  compass 
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broader^  the  bleasingB  it  oonveys  to  the  needy  children  of  men 
fuller,  inore  abundant.  ^'  Lo,  I  am  with  yon  always^  even 
unto  the  end^  attached  to  the  commission  of  instmmentality, 
were  a  sufficient  pledge  of  never-ceasing  success  to  faithful 
effort,  amid  all  adverse  appearances,  even  were  there  very 
much  less  than  there  is,  to  like  effect;  bnt  the  Scripture  is 
really  fall  of  kindred  assurances.  '^  Is  Ezekiel  permitted  to  be- 
hold the  gospel  prefigured  in  the  living  stream  which  flows 
froni  the  Sanctuary  ?  He  sees  that  stream  deepen  and  widen 
in  its  onward  course,  till  ^  the  waters  are  risen,  waters  to  swim 
in,  a  river  that  can  not  be  passed  over.'  Is  Daniel  instructed 
to  recognize  in  '  a  stone  cut  out  without  hands,'  an  emblem 
of  the  Iringdom  of  Christ?  The  mysterions  manner  in  which 
it  becomes  enlarged,  and  occupies  province  after  province,  till 
it  ^  fills  the  whole  earth,'  strikingly  represents  the  growth  of 
that  spiritual  empire  which  is  destined  to '  break  in  pieces  and 
consume  all'  hostile  power,  and  to  ^  stand  forever.'  Does  the 
Sovereign  himself  of  that  kingdom  select  appropriate  emblems 
of  its  progress  ?  He  finds  them  in  the  growth  of  the  mustard- 
seed,  and  in  the  diffusive  inflnence  of  the  leaven.  Not,  in- 
deed, that,  in  its  progress  it  will  be  entirely  exempted  from 
external  shocks.  Like  the  earthly  empires  which  it  is  destined 
finally  to  absorb,  its  affairs  may  often  approach  a  crisis,  which 
may  appear  to  threaten  its  existence.  But,  true  to  the  em- 
blems by  which  our  Lord  represents  it,  its  history  will  eventu- 
ally exhibit  the  threefold  characteristic  of  original  insignifi- 
cance, constant  though  imperceptible  progress,  crowned  with 
ultimate  greatness  and  universal  power.  .  .  .  And  though  its 
advance  to  the  universality  and  glory  which  await  it,  may  be 
attended  by  a  seriess  of  providential  judgments,  that  progress 
will  be  made,  and  that  ultimate  glory  attained,  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Gospel  directed  and  made  efficient  by  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  Let  us  ^  not  then  be  moved  away  from 
the  hope  of  the  gospel,'  and  expect  that  judgments  and  prov- 
idential occurrences  are  to  produce  effects  which  are  promised 
only  to  the  diffusion  of  the  word  of  God.  That  judgments 
will  accompany  and  pioneer  its  march  through  the  earth,  as 
they  ever  have  done,  we  freely  admit.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  forming  an  order  of  means  distinct  from  the  Gos- 
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pel  economy,  and  superior  to  it  Thej  wait  on  its  steps.  So 
vast  is  that  economy  in  its  sweep  and  design,  that  it  includes 
and  appropriates  every  kind  of  agency ;  presses  into  its  ser- 
vice die  angel  of  wrath,  as  well  as  employs  the  angel  of 
mercy ;  and  lays  under  tribute  all  the  revolutions  of  time  and 
all  the  dispensations  of  Providence."  {Harris*  Oreat  OommU- 
siofij  pp.  156-161.) 

Then  see  how  this  pledged  on-gomg  of  the  great  cause  has 
been  already  vindicated.  The  little  band  in  an  upper  room, 
at  once,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Spirit's  dispensation,  swells 
by  thousands  under  pungent  appeak  of  witnesses  for  hieaven, 
whose  souls  are  quickened  into  irrepressible  earnestness  by 
convictions  clear  as  the  unclouded  sun,  hopes  high  as  heaven, 
gratitude  stronger  than  death.  Thence  onward  the  new  influ- 
ence is  borne  with  an  unselfish  devotion,  a  zeal  never  tiring,  a 
perseverance  that  knows  no  intermission,  a  noble  heroism  un* 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  human  exploit,  till  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, Greek,  Eoman,  and  Barbarian,  hear,  to  effectual  purpoeet 
the  glad  tidings,  and  multitudes  believe,  obey,  and  live. 
What  though  they  die  by  thousands  in  the  gardens  of  Nero, 
under  every  refinement  of  cruelty  possible  to  the  contrivance 
of  a  wretch  so  incredibly  vile.  Yet  in  those  gardens  shall  one 
day  arise  a  temple,  nominally  Christian  at  least,  "  surpassing 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  Capitol."  {Oihbon^  Decline  and  FaU^ 
chap,  xvi.)  What  though  the  best  emperors,  the  Trajans  and 
Antonines,  as  philosophers  despise  them,  and  as  sovereigns 
consign  them  to  the  bloody  butcheries  "  that  make  a  Boman 
holiday ;"  yet  shall  their  faith  and  its  adherents  multiply,  till 
the  empire  is  itself  subdued,  at  least  in  name,  under  the  power 
of  the  cross.  What  though  Barbarians  overtiirow  that  empire, 
and  all  old  classic  civilization  perish  in  its  ruins,  yet  is  there 
now  alive  the  spirit  of  a  better,  purer,  fresher,  mightier  civili- 
zation, that  can  not  be  there,  never  can  be  on  earth,  entombed : 
the  civilization  of  grace  and  truth,  of  righteousness  and  peace, 
of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  It  gains  access  to  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  the  conquerors,  and  gradually,  as  the  ages  roll  on, 
tames  the  wild,  rules  the  lawless,  and  refines  the  rude.  True, 
there  is  vast  confusion.  The  elements  of  society  are  in  strange 
chaos.    East  and  west  are  wasted  with  conflict    And  the  dark- 
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neas  of  error  seems  to  settle  on  the  Church  itself.  Yet  are 
there  all  along  Angostines  and  Gregorys,  Alfreds,  Anselms, 
and  Bernards,  Christian  schools,  and  mnltiplying  manuscripts 
of  sacred  truth.  The  Boger  Bacons  and  Wickliffes  arise, 
morning-stars  foretokening  the  day.  Then  appear  the  types  of 
Giittenberg,  the  enterprise  of  Columbus,  the  Luthers,  the  Gali- 
leos, and  the  Keplers.  Now  an  unchained  Bible  opens  the 
portals  of  truth,  and  the  sun  of  righteousness,  indeed,  arises 
with  healing  in  his  wings.  The  father  of  inductive  science  re- 
ceives his  commission,  the  brightest  crown  that  ever  graced 
head  of  uninspired  mortal  is  given  to  encircle  the  brow  of 
Francis  Bacon.  And  a  "  Novum  Organum"  unveils  the  long- 
missed  method  of  true  inquiry.  Christian  civilization  enters 
conspicuously  upon  its  world-exalting  mission.  And  now — 
when  after  but  one  or  two  generations,  its  achievements  are  regis- 
tered, its  power  tested,  its  capacity  shown,  its  superiority  over 
all  other  systems  tried,  or  conceivable,  proved — can  skepti- 
cism itself  fail  to  see  that  here  is  the  benign  energy,  foresha- 
dowed in  the  wonderful  provisions  of  nature  that  look  to  uni- 
versal improvement,  and  pledged  in  the  more  wonderful  pro- 
mises of  revelation  that  insure  increasing  success  and  final 
supremacy  to  the  kingdom  of  grace  upon  earth  ? 

Nor  is  it  one  of  the  smaller  excellences  of  this  admirable  in- 
fluence that  its  sympathizing  heart  is  large  enough  to  embrace, 
its  far-reaching  hand  strong  enough  to  help  all  the  lost  wan- 
derers from  the  family  blessings  of  regenerated  humanity. 
There  is  no  degradation  of  human  creatures  so  low  but  to  it 
this  benign  power  can  apply  elevating  agencies.  No  darkness 
BO  deep  but  to  it  this  divinely  furnished  energy  can  impart 
something  of  heaven's  own  light  This,  every  where,  with  fair 
trial,  it  has  uniformly  proved.  How  many  a  Christianized 
African,  under  good  influences  in  the  United  States,  or  well 
taught  through  missionary  fidelity  in  the  land  of  his  fore- 
fathers, has  been  amazingly  elevated  in  character!  How 
many  a  South-Sea  Islander,  vile  beyond  all  other  known  de- 
pravity, has  been  so  changed,  through  the  assiduous  care  of 
Christian  love,  that  not  only,  in  the  language  of  Captain 
"Wilkes,  ( United  States  Etptoring  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  826,) 
to  cite  no  other  authority,  '^  has  the  savage  become  a  reasona- 
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ble  creature,  but  to  yisit  one  of  these  missiouar j  stations  after 
witnessing  die  hopelessness  of  heathen  pollution  elsewhere,  is 
like  passing  out  of  darkness  into  light" 

Whether  it  be  in  the  plan  of  Providence  that  these  degraded 
races  shall,  in  the  progress  of  ameliorating  influences,  be  raised 
at  length  to  full  equality  in  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  all 
human  characteristics,  with  the  leading  families  of  men,  we 
may,  possibly,  not  be  permitted  to  anticipate :  nor  is  it  at  all 
necessary  to  determine.  Suffice  it  that  we  know  them  to  be 
men  of  the  same  original  endowments,  the  same  general  capa- 
cities, the  same  responsible  nature,  and  the  same  final  destiny 
as  ourselves.  And  that,  as  they  are  embraced  in  the  great 
double  promise  of  indefinite  improvement,  so  are  they  suscep- 
tible of  culture  to  which  we  can  assign  no  limits. 

The  experience,  too,  of  prodigious  elevation  eflTected.  in 
Europe  by  centuries  of  Christian  training,  upon  races  once 
scarcely  less  degraded  than  the  most  barbarous  now  ^re,  war- 
rants a  large  hope  for  these,  when  the  lever  of  Bible-civiliza- 
tion has  been  judiciously  plied  upon  them  for  any  thing  like 
a  similar  term.  What  were  Britons  when  visited  by  CsBsar, 
55  B.C.  ?  Barbarians  in  the  worst  sense  of  that  epithet 
Clothed  in  skins,  often  entirely  nude,  ''  omnibus  membies  ex- 
pediti,"  {C<B8.  Comment,  lib.  iv.  chap.  24,)  and  horribly 
disfigured  by  paint,  after  the  manner  of  our  modem  savages. 
^'  Omnes  se  Britanni  vitro  inficiunt,  quod  codruleum  efficit 
colorem;  atque  hoc  horribiliore  sunt  in  fingua  aspectu.'' 
(Lib.  V.  chap.  14.)  Their  moral  condition,  as  described  in 
the  next  few  lines,  is  too  shocking  to  permit  repetition  even 
under  the  partial  disguise  of  a  dead  language.  Nothing  more 
revolting  is  at  this  day  known  among  the  vilest  of  human 
kind.  In  all  this,  intellectual  debasement  is,  of  course,  imph'ed. 
But  we  have  it  besides  most  distinctly  intimated  by  Cicero,  in 
his  letter  to  Atticus,  the  next  year,  B.C.  54,  when  advising  the 
latter  against  trying  slaves  from  Britain,  because  of  their  ex- 
treme ignorance,  their  untutored  rudeness,  "  nuUos  puto  te  lit- 
teris  aut  musices  erudites  expectare."  (Lib.  iv.  Ep.  16.) 
Yet  the  descendants  of  those  ignorant  barbarians,  those  un- 
clothed, painted  savages,  those  sickening  specimens  of  moral 
pollution,  are  this  day  among  the  noblest  of  the  cultivated  peo- 
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pie  of  the  world,  an  element  of  unsurpassed  worth  in  the  great 
dominant,  Christianized  and  Christianizing,  healthily-civilized, 
progressive,  earth-encompassing  Anglo  Saxon  race.  Surely, 
with  this  spectacle  before  us,  illustrating  what  the  doubly 
assured  agencies  of  religion  according  to  the  Bible,  and  of  na- 
ture opened  by  science,  can  do ;  we  need  never  despair  of  ulti- 
mate elevation  for  the  lowest  of  our  kind,  gradual  improve- 
ment for  all  human  tribes,  and  experience  at  last,  wherever 
man  finds  a  dwelling-place,  of  sanctified  civilization  in  all  the 
fullness  of  its  comforts,  all  the  glory  of  its  blessings. 

Thus  cheered,  then,  let  the  Church  awake  to  new  life,  to 
holier  consecration,  and  to  nobler  enterprise.  Let  every  good 
man,  in  prayer,  in  considerate  concern,  in  contribution  as  he 
can,  in  all  wisely  zealous  action  as  he  may,  and  especially  in 
the  power  of  a  godly  life,  lend  strength  to  the  agencies  where- 
by "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord"  shall  be  made  to  "cover  the 
earth."  And  let  every  appliance  of  truth,  every  achievement 
of  science,  every  shock  of  war,  every  accumulation  of  industry, 
every  improvement  of  art,  and  every  enterprise  of  commerce, 
be  consecrated  to  the  same  great  end ;  then,  indeed,  shall  the 
coming  generations  see  gloriously  fulfilled  in  world-wide  bless- 
ing the  grand  double  prophecy  of  Human  Progress. 


Am.  n.— NEW-HAVEN  CHURCH  EEVIEW  ON  DR. 
SPRAQUE'S  ANNALS  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  PULPIT. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  regret  to  the  amiable  author  of  these 
notices,  that  they  should  be  made  an  occasion  of  discord  among 
the  ministers  or  members  of  the  Church  to  which  they  relate. 
An  extract  fi'om  the  April  number  of  the  New-Haven  Qaat- 
tedy  will  show  the  propriety  not  only  of  this  remark,  but  of 
subjecting  a  portion  of  that  article  to  critical  examination. 
What  was  intended  to  be  the  sting  of  that  article,  and  what  is 
really  its  venom,  is  in  its  tail — the  concluding  paragraph  and 
note.    Ab  preliminary  to  its  examination,  we  place  it  before 
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our  readers.  It  follows  certain  tables  drawn  up  for  the  par- 
pose  of  showing  the  localities  of  the  different  clergy  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Sprague  in  his  volume. 

"  It  is  a  flomewhat  singnlar  fact,  that  Yirginia  has  ftimished  bat  five  deiigymezi 
to  these  memoirs.  We  can  not  but  think  that  she  has  had  many  more  deserving 
of  mention.  From  the  long  list  famished  by  Nev-Engiand,  and  especially  the 
large  number  of  oonvert^  we  draw  the  inference,  that  where  distinct  and  oncom- 
promising  yiews  of  the  Church  are  presented,  we  may  reasonably  look  for  the  most 
fruit  What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  the  North,  and 
throughout  New-Eogland,  but  for  the  great  Church  movement,  beginning  in  1723  ? 
At  that  time,  the  Church  in  Virginia,  when  there  was  scarcely  a  Churchman  in 
Connecticat,  had  nearly  as  many  dergymen  as  Connectioat  has  now,  and  was  of 
nearly  as  long  standing.  DoubUees^  other  causes  have  exerted  an  influence;  but 
no  one,  we  think,  can  fairly  resist  the  conclusion,  that  views  of  Church  Doctrine, 
Ministry,  Organization,  Sacrament^  and  Discipline,  have  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  almost  unexampled  prosperity,  the  growing  power  and  commanding  in- 
fluenoe  of  the  Church  in  one  field,  and  with  her  mortifying  depression,  her  over- 
shadowed inferiority,  and  feebleness  in  the  other  field."  .  •  .  .  "In  the  one  case  it 
has  been  Christ  and  the  Church ;  in  the  other  an  attempt  to  preach  Christ  wittiout 
the  Church ;  or,  the  Church  undistinguished  as  a  Divine  Institution  fix>m  the  sects 
which  have  almost  swallowed  her  up.  These  are  simply  facts  in  the  Church's  his- 
tory.   The  reader  will  draw  his  own  conclusions." 

To  which  is  appended  the  following  note ;  which  note,  taken 
in  connection  with  a  preceding  sentence,  will,  indeed,  enable 
the  reader  to  draw  his  conclusions  as  to  the  design  and  purpose 
of  that  article. 

"A  preacher,"  says  the  note,  "  of  one  of  the  most  radical  of  all  the  sects,  who 
has  spent  much  time  in  Virginia,  was  lately  dedaring  with  a  boastfhl  air  how  often 
he  had  been  admitted  to  the  pulpits  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  Virginia ;  and, 
said  he,  with  a  significant  look,  *  That  is  the  kind  of  Episcopacy  I  like.*  We  do 
not  doubt  it." 

«( In  our  view,"  is  the  language  of  the  preceding  sentence  of  the  article  already 
alluded  to,  *'  in  our  view,  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  trace  back  the  whole  revival  of 
the  Church  in  Virginia  to  Whitefield,  as  it  is  to  trace  back  the  whole  building  up 
of  the  Church  in  Connecticut  to  Cutler  and  Johnson." 

Beserving  this  last  sentence,  which  contains  the  gist  of  the 
writer's  theory,  let  ns  examine  the  other  portions  of  the  quota- 
tion. 

<^  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  Yirginia  has  famished 
bat  five  clergymen  to  these  memoirs."  Why  is  it  not  singular 
to  the  writer,  that  I^orth-Carolina  has  furnished  only  three, 
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and  New-Jeraey  onlj  one!  These  Dioceses — he  will  perhaps 
urge — are  younger  than  Virginia.  Bat  snch,  as  we  ahadl  show, 
is  not  the  fiict  so  &r  as  r^ards  his  particular  ai^;anient  That 
aignment  is  intended  to  reflect  discredit  npon  the  existing 
practice  and  doctrine  of  Virginia.  These  practices  and  doc- 
trines, as  pecoUar  to  that  Diocese^  are  no  older  than  those  of 
these  two  others.  .  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  £Bur  to  make  the 
comparison  we  suggest  At  the  same  time,  there  can  not  bnt 
be  great  nnfaimess  in  identifying,  as  he  does,  present  Virginia 
Chardmumship  with  that  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, and  immediately  subsequent  to  that  event 

'^  We  can  not  but  think,"  proceeds  the  nest  sentence,  ^^  that 
she  has  had  many  more  deserving  of  mention."  Why,  then, 
construct  an  argument,  as  is  done  in  the  next  sentence,  upon 
the  assumption  that  ^  what  we  can  not  but  think  "  is  not  the 
tEici  t  K  the  reader  will  turn  back  and  note  the  two  sentences, 
he  will  see  that  what  is  hesitatingly  given  with  one  hand — as 
if^  perhaps,  not  deserved — is  promptly  snatched  away  by  the 
other.  ^'We  can  not  but  thinkJ"  Did  you  not  know^  and 
might  it  not  have  been  hinted  to  your  reader,  that  there  were 
undoubtedly  many  more  deserving  of  mention ;  that  two  oc- 
tavo volumes,  filled  witii  records  of  such  men,  in  Virginia,  and 
placing  the  fiict  beyond  doubt  forever,  had  within  the  last  two 
years  been  given  to  the  world,  and  noticed  in  the  Church  He- 
view  with  commendation?  The  names  of  such  men  as  Brooks 
and  Bridges  and  Forbes  and  Robertson,  in  the  first  century  of 
the  colonial  establishment ;  of  the  Yates  and  Stuarts  and  Bur- 
gess in  the  second ;  of  Bradford,  not  very  long  before  the  re- 
vival ;  of  Norris  and  Lemman  and  Adie  and  McGuire,  would 
compare  favorably  with  any  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of 
which  the  reviewer  was  speaking. 

^  From  the  long  list  furnished  by  New-England,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, ^'and  especially  the  large  number  of  converts,  we  draw 
the  inference,  tiiat  where  distinct  and  uncompromising  views 
of  the  Church  are  presented,  we  may  reasonably  look  for  the 
most  finit"  Why,  then,  did  the  non-jurors  almost  die  out  in 
a  stench  ?  Why  have  not  their  descendants  flourished  and 
abundantiy  increased  in  Scotland  ?  Why  was  it  that,  in  Vir- 
^nia,  when  these  uncompromising  views  were  presented,  by 
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80  many  of  the  old  clergy,  their  work  was  a  failare,  and  the 
Church  had  to  be  revived  by  men  and  preaching  of  different 
character  and  doctrine  ?    We  think  better  of  the  ministry  of 
Connecticut  than  to  impute  their  success  to  uncompromising 
views  of  the  Church  and  Sacraments.    They  were  earnest  men, 
reacting  from  what  had  been  an  extreme  of  harsh  sectarian- 
ism ;  were  opposed  and  persecuted ;  enjoyed,  after  a  time,  the 
prestige  of  a  previously  persecuted  body.    They  were  sur- 
rounded by  uncompromising  opponents.    It  was,  therefore, 
but  natural,  and  only  human  infirniity^  that  they  should  have 
caught  the  same  spirit.    But  they  had  other  and  better  quali- 
ties, which  gave  them  success.    They  had  the  earnestness  and 
personal  piety  which  have  given  a  still  more  abundant  suc- 
cess to  men  of  a  different  type  of  Episcopacy,  within  the 
last  forty  years,  in  Virginia. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  comparison  between  these  two 
Dioceses.    Virginia  is  first  compared  with  New-England.    It 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  single  Diocese  has  had  so  few 
noticeable  clergymen,  as  compared  with  the  sum  total  of  half 
a  dozen  others.    Upon  this  disparity  is  then  based  another, 
upon  the  effects  of  different  types  of  Churchmanship  in  one  of 
these  Dioceses,  and  one  out  of  the  six  in  the  other ;  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached :  first,  that  one  of  them — Connecticut— 
is  in  a  state  of  ^^  almost  unexampled  prosperity ;"  that  it  is 
"  growing  in  power,"  and  of  "  commanding  influence ;"  that 
the  other — ^Virginia — is  in  a  condition  of  "  mortifying  depres- 
sion ;"  of ''  overshadowed  inferiority  and  feebleness."    Second- 
ly, that  this  great  present  prosperity  to  the  one,  and  present 
disaster  to  the  other,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  their  dif- 
ferent types  of  Church  doctrine ;  or,  as  the  writer  states  it,  very 
complimentarily,  to  one  of  these  Dioceses,  that  in  it  is  preach- 
ed ^'  Christ  and  the  Church,''  and  in  the  other,  '<  Christ  without 
the  Church"  is  presented.    This,  then,  is  the  fact,  as  asserted 
to  be  in  existence,  and  this  is  the  explanation :  Connecticut, 
preaching  "  Christ  and  the  Church,"  in  a  condition  of  abundant 
prosperity ;  Virginia,  preaching  "  Christ  without  the  Church," 
in  a  condition  of  feebleness  and  disaster. 

Kow  there  two  modes  of  properly  disposing  of  an  unsound 
argument    One  is,  to  show  that  the  premise  is  incorrectiy 
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stated  ;  the  other,  that  the  couclasion  does  not  flow  out  of  it. 
And  iu  some  very  execrably  bad  argaments,  it  is  allowable  to 
amuse  one's  self  with  both  of  these  modes  combined.  Let  ua 
see  how  it  is  as  to  the  one  in  question. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  fact  which  is  affirmed  as  explaining 
what  is  asserted  to  be  an  existing  state  of  things:  that  the  dif- 
ference between  Connecticut  and  Virginia  consists  in  the  one 
preaching  "  Christ  and  the  Church,"  and  the  other,  "  Christ 
without  the  Church."  These  are  selected  as  the  representative 
Dioceses  of  High  and  Low  Churchism,  or  the  Evangelical  and 
Sacramental  systems,  or  by  whatever  name  the  two  great 
parties  are  distinguished.  And  it  is  affirmed,  that  in  this  form- 
ula we  have  an  explanation  of  their  conditions  respectively. 

But  now  let  us  ask,  where  are  those  who  preach  Christ  with- 
out the  Church?  We  hope  that  Christ  in  the  Church  is 
preached  in  Connecticut ;  as  we  conceive  that  a  positive  motto, 
which  puts  any  thing  else  in  immediate  connection  with  Christ, 
and  on  the  same  platform,  as  does  this  writer's  statement,  is 
dangerous,  if  not  a  positive  violation  of  the  law  of  Gospel  pro- 
portion, and  we  can  remember  nothing  like  it  among  the 
churchmen  of  the  New  Testament  We  hope,  therefore,  as  we 
have  said,  that  Christ  is  abundantly  preached  in  the  Church 
of  Connecticut — that  by  His  spirit  and  doctrine  it  is  filled  and 
glorified — that  it  is  not  only  proclaimed  but  recognized  as  His 
mystical  body.  And  we  trust  that  in  every  good  gift,  out- 
wardly and  inwardly,  she  may  be  abundantly  increased. 
But  we  come  back  to  our  question.  Where  are  those  who 
preach  Christ  without  the  Church  ?  "  All  over  Virginia,"  is 
the  reply  of  the  reviewer,  and  every  where  else,  is  the  insinu- 
ated conclusion,  where  Virginia  Churchmanship  has  influence. 
For  the  reader  will  please  take  notice,  that  althongh  Virginia 
is  in  the  state  of  intense  feebleness,  which  the  reviewer  be- 
wails, her  influence  is  so  extensive  and  powerful,  in  other  Dio- 
ceses, and  she  has  such  control  over  the  supply  of  ministers 
for  the  home-field,  and  the  whole  Church  is  so  dependent  upon 
her  Institutions,  for  the  whole  supply  to  Foreign  Missions, 
she  is  so  powerful,  in  spite  of  this  her  desperate  "  feebleness," 
"mortifying   depression,"   and  "overshadowed   inferiority," 
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that  her  conventional  statistics  must  be  subjected  to  an  almost 
annual  sifting  and  assault  from  her  more  prosperous  sister  dio- 
ceses.   The  consistency  of  this,  we  are  not  bound  to  exhibit. 
But  certainly  it  does  not  seem  either  generous  or  in  good  taste 
for  others  to  be  thus  exposing  her  weakness— especially  by 
way  of  setting  forth  more  clearly  their  own  strength  and  pros- 
perity.   But,  however  this  may  be,  the  question  may  well  be 
asked,  Is  the  reviewer  correct  in  his  explanation  of  Virginia's 
feebleness  ?    Is  it  really  true,  or  is  it  one  of  the  unveracities 
which  her  opponents  have  imposed  upon  their  own  minds,  that 
she  preaches  **  Christ  without  the  Church"  ?    We  think  there 
are  some  facts  which  may  help  us  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem.   Who,  for  instance,  wrote  a  little  book,  scattered  all  over 
this  country  called,    "Beasons   for   Loving    the    Episcopal 
Church  ?"    The  senior  Bishop  of  this  non-Episcopal  Diocese. 
Who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Confirmation ;  another  on  Baptism  ; 
another  on  the  Law  of  Proportion  in  the  Church  of  God ;  an- 
other on  Old  Churches  and  Ministers  ?    The  same  non-Episco- 
pal Bishop.    Who,  again,  wrote  the  distinctive  principles  of 
that  Society,  which  was  formed  with  the  design,  and  is  suc- 
cessfully accomplishing  it,  of  furnishing  a  Church  literature 
free  from  the  pollutions  of  Tractarianism  ?    The  junior  Bishop 
of  the  same  Diocese.    Where,  again,  does  that  Society,  as  does 
the  Foreign  Episcopal  Mission,  find  its  warmest  and  most 
generous  supporters?    In  Virginia.    Where  did    this  very 
Evangelical  Eeview,  pledged  to  warfare  against  all  semi-Ko- 
mauism  endeavoring  to  steal  into  the  Episcopal  Church,  origin- 
ate ?     At  a  Virginia  Convention.    Certainly,  this  looks  as  if 
that  Diocese  felt  some  interest  in  the  Church.    Men  are  verj 
apt  to  preach  for,  and  in  a  cause  for  which  they  labor,  and 
contribute,  and  spend  their  lives.    The  truth  is,  that  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  in  Virginia  as  every  where  else,  when  he 
reads  the  word  of  Ood,  where  the  Church  is  displayed,  can 
not  avoid  preaching  it    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  presence 
of  the  service — of  the  sacraments  and  ordinances — of  the  min- 
istry in  its  distinct  organization.    If  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question  will  visit  one  of  the  Conventions  of  the  Diocese,  in  re- 
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gard  to  which  he  makes  this  statement,*  he  will  get  an  idea  not 
only  of  her  feebleness,  bnt  of  the  warm  attachment  of  her 
members,  of  which  now  he  has  no  suspicion.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  may  not  improperly  be  reminded  that  people  some- 
times violate  the  ninth  commandment  without  being  distinctly 
aware  of  it  There  is  not  a  clergyman  in  the  Diocese  spoken 
of,  who  would  not  pronounce  the  statement  quoted  above,  of 
^'  Christ  without  the  Church,"  if  applied  to  his  own  ministry, 
as  an  instance  of  such  violation.  There  are  doubtless  very  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  Church,  presented  in  the  two  Dioceses, 
compared  by  the  reviewer,  views  presented  and  insisted  upon 
with  equal  earnestness  by  both.  But  this  does  not  justify 
either  one  in  bringing  a  railing  accusation  against  the  other, 
that  it  presents  no  view  at  all. 

And  that  ours  is  the  correct  statement  of  the  case,  the  writer 
of  this  article  is  compelled  substantially  to  admit  After  hav- 
ing made  his  offensive  statement  in  its  most  unqualified  forms, 
it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  its  correctness  might  be 
called  in  question.  And  he,  therefore,  follows  it  by  another 
statement,  whether  intended  to  be  additional  or  cxegetical  is 
not  very  clear,  but  which  in  reality  changes  the  issue  entirely. 
^^  In  the  one  case,"  says  he,  '^  it  has  been  Christ  and  the  Church, 
in  the  other  it  has  been  an  attempt  to  preach  Christ  without 
the  Church  ;  or  the  Church  undistinguished  as  a  Divine  Insti* 
tution,  from  the  sects  which  have  almost  swallowed  her  up." 
In  other  words,  Virginia  churchmen  attempt  to  preach  Christ 
without  the  Church,  when  they  refuse  to  unchurch  all  other 
Christians ;  when  they  refuse,  as  did  the  Eeformers,  as  did 
Hooker,  as  has  done  every  Archbishop  in  the  English  Church 
except  Laud,  and  perhaps  Potter,  and  as  did  the  revisers  of  our 
American  Prayer-Book,  to  make  Episcopacy  essential  to  eccle- 
siastical existence.    Every  intelligent  reader  can  see  the  differ- 

•  We  Me  firoB  the  Uaj  number  of  the  J^irU  <if  MitHom,  that  »  dometUe  Spartan,  whoea 
broth  wai  periiape  fUUng  short,  haa  repleniahed  it  ^7  a  week  spent  In  the  feaeroue  old  Dloeeie. 
We  r«Jolce  to  see  that  great  light  leeme  to  hare  broken  In  npon  him,  as  to  the  ttote  of  things  there 
preraillng.  Bat  we  most  confess  to  some  fear,  that  In  the  warmth  of  hospitable  feeling,  to  a 
stranger,  caze  was  not  taken  to  glre  that  spedal  dlreetlon  to  eontrlbations,  which  would  hare 
sayed  them  from  the  work  of  bollding  up  Tractarian  Parishes  and  Dioceses. 
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ence  between  these  two  statements,  the  difference  between 
the  presentation,  or  holding  of  a  fact  in  a  certain  distorted 
and  extreme  view  of  it,  and  not  holding  it  at  all ;  and  yet 
the  two  statements  are  so  put  forward  as  to  entrap  the  in- 
cautious reader  into  the  idea  that  they  are  identical :  the  f  rst 
giving  the  wrong  impression,  and  doing  its  work  of  mischief, 
the  other  being  a  loop-hole  of  escape  from  an  indefensible  posi- 
tion. It  is  true,  strictly  true,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Virginia,  is  presented  as  not  unchurching  all  other  Christian 
bodies.  It  is  not  true  that  she,  through  her  ministers,  ^'  at- 
tempts to  preach  Christ  without  the  Church."  Under  no  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  short  of  those  of  Tract  No.  90,  can  this 
last  charge  be  excused  or  defended. 

So  much  for  the  fact  which  explains  the  prosperity  of  one  of 
these  Dioceses,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  other.  It  is  a  fact 
which  is  no  fact ;  which  has  no  existence  in  reality.  If  there 
be  this  great  difference  in  the  two  bodies  contrasted,  the  ex- 
planation must  be  looked  for  and  found  elsewhere.  And  it 
lies  within  the  range  of  possibility,  that  the  real  explanation 
might  reveal  the  fact,  that  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  one 
is  failure,  the  apparent  disaster  of  the  other  prosperity.  Num- 
bers constitute  no  unfailing  criterion  of  success.  The  Uni- 
tarians in  New-England,  and  the  Baptists  in  the  Southern 
States,  have  outgrown  the  Episcopal  Church,  however  pre- 
sented ;  and  the  Romanists  in  their  missions  have  doubtless 
exceeded  the  whole  combined  force  of  Protestantism.  The 
statistician  of  our  different  dioceses  again  will  find  a  very  dif- 
ferent tone  of  sentiment  prevailing  as  to  what  ought  to  consti- 
tute fitness  for  church  membership.  In  some  he  will  find  all 
the  members  communicants;  in  some,  part  communing,  and 
part  only  confirmed.  Without  presuming  to  say  that  any  one 
of  these  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  asserted  by  the  reviewer, 
they  at  least,  in  connection  with  other  explanations  less  offen- 
sive, may  suggest  a  caution,  against  the  inference  of  success  or 
prosperity,  or,  what  is  better,  truth,  from  comparisons  of 
numbers. 

No  better  illustration  of  these  remarks  could  be  afforded 
than  that  which  is  brought  before  us  in  the  tables  from  which 
the  reviewer  has  drawn  his  inferences.    In  glancing  over  those 
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tables,  the  reader  will  find  some  of  the  most  active  and  ener- 
getic clergy  of  Virginia  put  down  to  the  account  of  other  dio- 
ceses; sncb,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  Milnor,  Dr.  Keith,  Bishop 
Moore,  James  Chisholm,  and  Wm.  M.  Jackson.  To  know  the 
operative  value  of  certain  principles  as  illustrated  by  certain 
men,  we  must  not  only  ask  where  they  were  born,  but  where 
they  lived ;  what  prevalent  influences  shaped  their  character 
— how  far  they  cooperated  to  the  increased  extension  of  such 
influences. 

But  is  there,  after  all,  this  asserted  difference  between  these 
two  Dioceses  3  We  have  seen  that  the  reviewer's  explanatory 
fact  has  no  existence,  except  in  his  own  imagination.  Is  the 
fact  which  this  imaginary  fact  explains  any  more  real ;  or  is 
this  imaginary  also  ?  ^'  How  is  it,"  was  the  problem  suggested 
to  a  certain  scientific  association,  "  how  is  it  that  a  vessel  of 
water  does  not  increase  in  weight  when  a  live  fish  is  placed  in 
the  water,  nor  diminish  when  he  is  taken  out  ?"  Various  in- 
genious explanations  were  suggested — some  more,  some  less — 
but  none  perfectly  satisfactory.  At  last  it  was  proposed  that 
the  fact  itself  to  be  explained,  be  tested  as  to  its  reality,  by 
the  actual  weighing  of  the  vessel  under  the  required  circum- 
stances, when  it  was  ascertained  that  this  fact,  like  all  its  ex- 
planations, existed  only  in  the  regions  of  nonentity.  May  not 
this  be  a  similar  case  ?  It  will  certainly  not  be  out  of  place 
to  institute  the  inquiry. 

In  entering  upon  this  inquiry  we  first  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  two  Dioceses  in  question,  presented  to  the  General  Con- 
vention soon  after  the  election  of  Bishop  Moore,  in  1814.  We 
select  this  point  of  time  for  three  reasons :  First,  it  is  the  point 
of  transition,  in  Virginia,  from  the  old  state  of  things  to  the 
new.  Secondly,  it  affords  a  comparison — where  alone  any 
such  comparison  is  proper — of  the  two  systems  in  the  same 
field  of  effort,  and  under  the  same  outward  influences.  Tliird- 
ly,  it  affords  material  for  comparison  of  the  proportionate 
growth  of  present  Virginia  Churchmanship,  with  that  of  its 
sister  Dioceses.    We  quote  first  the  report  from  Connecticut : 

"  The  Church  in  thU  State  appears  to  be  increasing  in  numberB,  and  in  yital 
religion.    Though  frowned  upon  in  the  removal  of  her  venerable  Bishop,  by 
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death,  yet  the  Diocese  continues  regular  in  holding  Gonyentions,  and  in  a  dne 
attention  to  the  Canons  of  the  Church.  The  clergy  are  zealous  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  The  vacancy  of  the  Episcopate  will,  it  is  believed,  be  filled  as 
soon  as  provision  is  made  for  its  support.  This  desirable  object  is  in  a  train 
favorable  to  its  accomplishment  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund. 
Several  new  church  edifices  have  been  erected  since  the  last  General  Conven- 
tion ;  there  is,  also,  an  increased  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  to  provide 
means  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  to  have  the  places  of  public  worship 
kept  in  decent  repair. 

"  The  number  of  confirmations  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  Biahop's  life  was 
464." 

This  perhaps  the  reader  will  think — ^looking  at  things  abso- 
lutely rather  than  relatively — is  no  great  things,  as  the  growth 
of  a  century.  And  we  confess  that  had  not  Virginia,  since 
the  time  of  this  report,  done  better,  there  would  have  been 
more  ground  for  the  reviewer's  comparison.  But  while  there 
is  very  little  to  boast  of  in  this  report  absolutely  considered, 
yet  as  compared  with  that  of  the  same  date  from  Yirginia,  it 
brings  before  us  a  condition  of  prosperity.  We  give  a  portion 
of  this  latter: 

"  From  a  variety  of  causes  not  necessary,  and  perhaps  not  proper  to  detatt 
here,  the  Church  in  this  State  has  fallen  into  a  deplorable  condition ;  in  many 
places  her  ministers  have  thrown  off  their  sacred  profession ;  her  Liturgy  is 
either  contemned  or  unknown,  and  her  sanctuaries  are  desolate.  It  would  rend 
any  feeling  heart  to  see  spacious  temples,  venerable  even  in  their  dilapidation 
and  ruins,  now  the  habitations  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest." 

This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  certain  hopeful  indica- 
tions, such  as  the  erection  of  a  new  church  for  tlie  lately  or- 
dained Bishop  in  Eichmond,  of  efforts  to  erect  church  edifices 
at  two  or  three  other  points,  and  the  mention  that  there  were 
two  large  and  respectable  congregations  in  Alexandria.  But 
the  whole  tone  of  the  report  is  one  of  despondency;  and  it 
ends  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  all  of  that  eame  date 
ought  to  have  done,  but  as  none  of  them  really  do,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  publican,  asking  the  prayers  of  all  who  wish  her  well, 
that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  send  forth  laborers  even 
into  her  desolated  vineyard.  Forty-five  years  of  misrepresen- 
tation— this  of  the  Church  Review  not  perhaps  the  last  instance 
of  the  kind — from  some  of  her  more  prosperous  sister  Dioceses, 
constitute  the  practical  compliance  with  this  humble  petition. 
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Bnt  what  have  those  forty-five  years  brought  forth  !  How 
do  these  two  Dioceses  now  stand  relatively.  One  wonid  sup- 
pose from  the  hmgoage  of  the  reviewer,  that  he  had  just  read 
these  reports  of  1814|  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
those  of  1857.  The  state  of  things  which  he  describes,  as  ex- 
isting now,  did  exist  then.  Bnt  has  there  been  no  change! 
Has  the  then  prosperous  Diocese  kept  as  fiur  in  advance  of  her 
desolate  sister  as  she  was  when  these  reports  were  written  ? 
Has  the  distance  between  them  increased,  as  it  ought,  under 
the  heavier  propulsive  force  of  the  larger  body  ?  Or  has  it 
been  greatly  diminished — showing  a  proportionate  growth, 
under  the  auspices  of  present  Virginia  Episcopacy  beyond 
that  of  Connecticut  t  The  materials  for  a  reply  to  these  in- 
qniries,  are  not  very  distant.  We  take,  for  instance,  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  two  Dioceses  in  1857,  as  afforded  in  the  reports  to 
the  General  Convention.  These  reports  are  not  drawn  up  in 
exactly  the  same  form.  The  parallel  can  not,  therefore,  be 
perfect  As  to  their  main  substance,  however,  there  can  be 
bnt  little  di£Sculty.  Thus  compared,  we  find  Connecticut  re- 
porting 10,381  communicants,  Virginia  6527.  Here  is  the 
greatest  difference,  and  there  is  a  hint,  in  the  report  of  the 
latter,  showing  that  her  numbers  are  actually  greater  than  the 
report  indicates.  ^^  These  statistics,"  says  the  report,  ^^  furnish 
only  an  approximate  view  of  the  Church  in  Yirginia.  The 
actual  e£Sciency  of  the  Diocese  is  doubtless  considerably 
greater  than  these  figures  indicate.  The  reports  in  the  Dioce- 
san journals  from  which  they  are  taken,  are  often  incomplete! 
and  indeed  seldom  accurate,  owing,  in  part,  to  tlie  fact  that 
the  Episcopal  population  is  so  widely  diffused  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  clergy.  And  notwithstanding  the  additions 
annnally  made  from  the  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  to  the  cleri- 
cal force  of  the  Diocese,  it  is  found  extremely  diflicult  to  keep 
supplied  even  the  old  parishes,  so  great  is  the  demand  from 
this  State,  to  fill  important  points  in  other  Dioceses."  We  have 
no  doubt  ourselves  that  the  actual  number  is  nearer  eight  than 
six  thousand.* 


*  Bj  refenoM  to  m  artlde  in  onr  Uii  nambcr,  oonsnlted  iliMe  tbe  aboTS  wm  wiittw,  It  will 
be  Men  thftt  tbli  optailoii  Is  eoneek,  at  alio  the  neoaHerily  Impttfeet  ehaneter  of  repoitii  from 
thla  end  other  wUelf -eeettend  Dleecec^ 
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But  taking  the  reports,  jnst  as  they  are,  and  what  do  they 
indicate  ?    We  find  a  Diocese  prosperous  forty-five  years  ago, 
and  growing  within  tliis  period  up  to  a  little  above  ten  thou- 
sand members.    We  find  the  other,  starting  at  the  same  point 
of  time  firom  a  state  of  the  lowest  depression,  with  scarcely 
three  congregations  deserving  the  name,  and  reporting  at  the 
close  of  forty-three  of  these  years,  nearly  two  thirds  the  num- 
ber of  its  formerly  prosperous  neighbor.    K  the  two  systems 
are  faithfully  worked,  as  they  have  been  in  these  two  fields, 
with  the  same  comparative  increase  upon  the  original  force, 
how  at  the  end  of  the  next  forty,  or  even  twenty  years,  will 
stand  the  comparison  ? 

But  there  are  other  points  of  comparison  much  more  sug- 
gestive.    Numbers  do  not  constitute  an  unerring  test  of  pros- 
perity.   If  a  Diocese  report  ten  or  fifty  thousand  members,  and 
another  report  five  or  only  one  thousand,  and  it  be  manifest 
that  the  latter  is  doing  more,  absolutely  or  relatively,  that  it  is 
growing  faster  and  working  more  effectively,  the  presumption 
is,  that  the  latter  is  really  in  better  condition.    Now  how  do 
some  of  these  statistical  items  bear  upon  this  point  f    We  have 
seen  the  comparative  strength  of  the  rank  and  file — that 
within  the  period  in  which  Virginia  Churchmanship  proper 
has  been  working,  it  has  grown  much  more  rapidly  than  its 
opposing  type.    The  proportion  stands  now  as  two  to  three. 
Is  that  proportion  sustained  in  other  things  ?    How  is  it,  for 
instance,  as  to  relative  increas ewithin  the  last  six  years?     We 
are  able  to  lay  hands  upon  the  Journals  of  General  Convention 
for  the  years  1850  and  1857.    The  missing  one  of  1858  can  not 
essentially  modify  our  calculation.    Taking  these,  therefore,  as 
our  guide,  we  find  Connecticut  in  1850,  reporting  9360  com- 
municants, in  1856  reporting  10,389,  making  a  clear  gain  of 
1029.    Virginia  in  the  first  of  these  dates,  reports  5347,  in  the 
second  reports  6527,  making  a  clear  gain  of  1180,  that  is,  151 
more  than  Connecticut,  absolutely,  and  a  proportionate  increase 
of  more  than  double.     Certainly  this  does  not  look  as  if  Vir- 
ginia were  dying  from  exhaustion.    If,  however,  such  be  the 
case,  how  is  it  with  her  sister  ?    If,  in  six  years,  five  thousand 
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briog  in  an  increase  of  1180  and  nearly  10,000  bring  in  1029, 
how  long  will  it  require  for  the  smaller  to  become  the  greater  ? 
j&Liid  so  also  as  to  the  present  frnit  and  work  of  these  two 
X>i<K:ese8.  Tbey  now  stand  as  we  have  said  in  whole  numbers, 
as  three  to  two.    Is  that  proportion  maintained  elsewhere  ? 
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Kamber  of  Muufitera,  . 

Confirmations, 

Bftptisms,  .... 

Ordinations^  Presbyten, 

Ordinations,  IXeacona,  . 

Candidates, .... 

ContribntionSy  .... 

Showing  a  proportionate  overplus  in  these  items,  in  favor  of 
Virginia,  in  the  number  of  confirmations,  of  baptisms,  of  min* 
isters,  of  ordinations,  both  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  an 
absolute  overplus  in  that  of  contributions  for  the  three  years 
preceding.*  In  only  one  respect  is  the  overplus  in  favor  of 
her  sister  Diocese,  and  that  is  in  the  number  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry :  an  overplus  which  we  predict  will  be  dimin- 
ished  if  not  entirely  removed  in  the  report  of  the  present 
year,  as  tlien,  if  we  throw  into  the  account  of  these  forty-three 
years,  those  two  Dioceses  of  China  and  Africa,  called  into 
being,  and  almost  entirely  carried  on,  by  the  Alumni  of  the 
Virginia  Seminary,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  "  her 
feebleness,  mortifying  depression,  and  overshadowed  inferior- 
ity." We  have  no  controversy  with  Connecticut.  This  com- 
parison is  forced  upon  us.  But  certainly  if  she  has  cause  to 
exult  over  the  result  of  the  last  fifty  years,  much  more  has 
her  sister  Diocese.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  sister  Dio- 
cese  has  reason  to  be  humbled  and  mortified  in  view  of  these 
fifty  years'  fruit,  much  more  has  Connecticut 

Before  leaving  this  point,  we  may  call  attention  to  one  of 
these  items,  that  of  Baptism.  Is  it  not  cruel  to  remind  a  class 
of  Churchmen,  whose  daily  thoughts  and  nightly  dreams  seem 

*  The  la«t  of  tbeae  Items  inclndes  contribntioni  proper— not  doa»tionf  and  legacies,  of  wbich 
latter  there  is  no  report  trom  Virginia. 
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to  be  filled  with  this  one  ordinance  and  its  effects,  that  thej 
have  been  relatively  outnumbered  in  its  administration  by  an- 
other class,  who  perversely  insist  with  Paul  that  Christ  sent 
them  not  to  baptize  but  to  preach  the  Gospel  ?  The  fact  is  sig- 
nificant as  showing,  after  all,  who  really  most  honor  His 
Church,  and  all  of  her  divinely  appointed  sacraments  and  or- 
dinances. 

But  while  this  comparison  shows  that  the  reviewer's  fact  is 
as  purely  imaginary  as  is  his  explanation  of  it,  there  is  another 
mode  in  which  this  fact  may  be  still  more  clearly  exhibited. 
Ko  comparison  between  fields  of  Christian  effort  so  diverse  in 
their  social  and  physical  condition  as  are  the  two  selected  by 
the  reviewer,  can  do  justice  to  the  one  which  is  scattered  over 
a  sparsely  settled  country,  and  in  the  face  of  a  strong  popular 
and  political  prejudice.  The  one  of  these  Dioceses,  for  in- 
stance, came  out  of  the  Eevolution  with  the  prestige  of  having 
been  oppressed  and  persecuted — the  other  with  the  odium  of 
having  been  connected  with  the  State,  and  of  having  been  it- 
self disposed  to  persecute,  if  not  actually  doing  so.  Putting 
aside,  therefore,  all  such  comparisons  between  different  Dio- 
ceses as  uselessly  odious,  irritating,  and  only  to  be  made  in 
self-defense,  let  us  look  at  the  working  of  the  two  systems  of 
which  these  Dioceses  are  the  exponents,  in  the  same  field  of 
operation,  during  different  periods  of  Church  existence.  Ec- 
clesiastical history  in  Virginia  affords  material  for  just  such 
comparison.  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  there  were,  as  hinted  al- 
ready, some  noble  exceptions  to  the  prevalent  class  of  the 
colonial  clergy.  Some  of  these  lived  over  into  the  interval 
between  the  Revolution  and  the  revival  of  1814  and  1815.  But 
the  large  majority,  the  predominant  class,  were  of  a  different 
character.  They  all  had  the  same  contempt  and  intolerance 
towards  "  the  sects"  which  the  reviewer  exhibits.  Some  of 
them,  from  similarity  of  doctrinal  views — those  of  Laud  and 
his  kind — and  others  from  that  natural  intolerance  which  is  apt 
to  be  called  forth  in  the  ministry  of  a  Church  recognized  and 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  civil  government  That  which 
the  reviewer  now  desiderates  for  the  Yirginians,  they  then  en- 
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joyed  in  the  fallest  abandance.  ^^  Uncompromising  views" 
were  freely  presented.  The  infants  were  all  baptized.  Fune- 
rals were  scarcely  regarded  as  decent,  marriages  were  not 
legal,  unless  solemnized  by  an  Episcopal  minister.  And  if 
I>ean  Swift  could  have  been  made  Bishop,  doubtless  the  whole 
population  would  have  been  confirmed  and  communicating. 
*^  Sectarians  and  Dissenters"  were  regarded  as  the  filth  and 
offscouring  of  the  earth ;  and  as  we  fear  would  be  the  case 
with  us  if  the  reviewer,  like  the  old  clergy,  possessed  connec- 
tion with  the  civil  government,  an  occasional  solitary  medita- 
tion in  the  county  jail  sharpened  their  own  perceptions  as  to 
the  enormity  of  their  offenses,  or  helped  to  warn  others  against 
straying  away  from  orthodoxy.  Ko  compromise  in  that  mode  of 
preaching  or  upholding  the  Church  I  And  to  borrow  the  lan- 
guage of  the  reviewer,  it  brought  forth,  as  might  "  reasonably  " 
be  expected,  its  appropriate  fruit ;  but  it  was  of  a  very  different 
character  from  that  which  his  language  would  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate. The  experiment  was  an  utter  failure.  The  only  vitality  re- 
maining, with  which  to  begin  the  present  onward  movement, 
was  with  a  portion  of  the  laity  who  had  never  given  up  the  E  v^an- 
gelical  principles  of  the  standards  of  their  mother  Church,  and 
the  exceptional  minority  of  the  clergy  just  mentioned.  Kor 
can  popular  prejudice  be  urged  as  an  explanation  of  this  fail- 
ure. That  popular  prejudice  was  indeed  overpowering.  But 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  so.  The  same  prejudice  hampered 
the  evangelical  movement,  rising  upon  the  grave  of  this  car- 
cass of  uncompromising  Churchmanship.  But  it  did  not  over- 
power this  latter  movement.  Tliat  movement  has  lived  and 
strengthened  in  spite  of  what  killed  its  antecedent  It  is  liv- 
ing down  prejudice  now,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Yir* 
ginia  holds  a  position  at  this  time  in  public  estimation,  beyond 
that  of  any  former  period.  No  less  clearly  from  this  compari- 
son than  the  former  is  it  manifest,  that  the  reviewer's  fact,  like 
his  explanation,  has  no  actual  existence.  If  there  were  no  prin- 
ciple involved,  Virginia  might  well  decline  his  advice,  upon 
the  score  of  policy. 
As  illustrative  of  this  point,  we  may  take  the  results  afford- 
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ed  in  the  ministry  of  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  types  of  un- 
compromising Churchmen,  that  Virginia  or  any  other  Diocese 
has  produced.  No  one  whose  opinion  is  of  any  value — cer- 
tainly not  the  Editors  of  the  Church  Heview — has  any  doubt 
as  to  the  talent,  eloquence,  energy,  and  force  of  character,  of 
Bishop  Kavenscroft.  And  yet  his  ministry  in  Virginia,  for 
such  a  man,  was  a  failure.  If  uncompromising  principles — 
meaning  by  this,  un-Churching  principles — are  so  successful, 
why  did  not  he  succeed  more  abundantly  in  his  Presby  terate — 
in  his  Episcopate?  Why  has  not  North-Carolina  distanced 
Virginia  ?  Why  has  not  New-Jersey,  which  was  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  Virginia  in  1814,  done  the  same  thing? 

Just  about  as  well  founded  is  the  idea  that  Whitefield  was 
connected  with  any  Church  movement  in  Virginia  of  an  ina- 
portant  character.  The  dale  of  the  revival  between  the  years 
1812  and  1815,  as  compared  with  that  of  his  visit  to  Virginia, 
will  show  the  absurdity  of  such  an  imagination.  Doubtless 
the  men  who  were  the  laborers  in  that  revival — as  did  the 
whole  English  and  American  Church — ^received  an  impulse 
from  that  great  awakening,  in  the  benefit  of  which  Whitefield 
also  participated.  High  and  Broad  Churchmen  alike,  in  Eng- 
land, now  freely  admit  the  biBneficial  influence  of  the  work  of 
Wesley  and  his  associates,  indirectly,  as  well  upon  the  Church 
of  England  as  upon  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  New 
as  well  as  Old  England,  is  still  enjoying  some  of  the  fruits  of 
that  great  harvest  But  as  to  any  peculiar  relation  of  White- 
field  to  Virginia,  the  assertion  is  purely  ridiculous.  He  passed 
through  Virginia  twice,  in  going  from  New-England  to  Geor- 
gia, and  was  no  where  less  personally  acceptable.  In  the  time 
of  Commissary  Blair,  he  preached  once  as  an*Episcopal  cler- 
gyman in  Williamsburgh.  The  Cotnmisary  soon  atler  hearing 
of  his  irregularities,  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  know 
his  opinion  about  him,  and  what  course  should  be  pursued  to- 
wards him.  Soon  after,  Whitefield  spent  five  days  in  Hanover 
county  among  the  first  separatists  from  the  Church,  and  just 
before  President  Davies  came  to  the  Colony.  This  induced 
five  of  the  most  respectable  clergymen  of  that  part  of  the 
Colony,  to  memorialize  the  Governor  and  Legislature  on  the 
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Bnbject  of  unlawful  preaching.  "No  man  was  less  acceptable 
to  the  Episcopalians  of  Virginia  than  Whitefield.  The  Meth- 
odists who  followed  him,  and  were  regarded  favorably  bj  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Jarratt,  in  opposition  to  the  Baptists,  soon  became 
Terj  obnoxious  also.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance,  except  to  show  how  recklessly  one  may  write  to 
sustain  an  indefensible  position.  It  served  a  purpose,  to  give 
or  keep  up  the  impression  that  Virginia  Churchmanship  began 
in  a  Methodist  revival,  and  thus  to  suggest  the  inference,  that 
as  it  began,  so  it  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  note,  with  which  the  article  closes : 
the  account  of  the  preacher  of  the  most  radical  of  all  the  sects, 
who  boasted,  it  seems,  in  the  hearing  or  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  reviewer,  how  frequently,  during  the  long  time  he  spent  in 
Virginia,  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  pulpits  of  Episcopal 
Churches.  If  this  meant  that  he  was  admitted  to  officiate  to 
an  Episcopal  congregation,  the  hearer  was  hoaxed,  and  the 
speaker  was  giving  a  wrong  impression.  Agents  of  the  great 
Benevolent  Institutions  of  the  country,  lay  and  clerical,  are 
frequently  permitted  to  make  their  statements  and  appeals  to 
congregations.  But  even  here  the  agent  is  frequently  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman.  In  certain  feeble  parishes,  again,  as  in  other 
Dioceses,  Episcopal  clergymen  and  people  are  kindly  offered 
the  use  of  church  buildings  belonging  to  other  religious  bodies. 
And  under  similar  circumstances  they  reciprocate  the  kind- 
ness ;  the  same  course  being  pursued  on  both  sides,  in  certain 
of  the  smaller  towns,  upon  the  occasion  of  Conventions  and 
other  great  ecclesiastical  assemblies.^  But  as  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  insinuated  in  this  note — amalgamation  of  services — 
exchanges  of  ministers,  between  Episcopal  and  other  bodies — 
every  congregation  and  clergyman  in  Virginia  knows  that  it 
has  no  existence.  Nor  is  there  any  probability,  either  in  that 
or  in  any  other  Diocese,  of  such  familiar  intercourse.  The 
same  reasons  operate  every  where.  There  are  too  many  causes 
and  occasions  of  suspicion  and  jealousy,  to  render  such  famil- 
iarity either  probable  or  desirable ;  while  the  difference  ot 
tastes  created  by  the  attendance  upon  liturgical  and  non-litur- 

^  See  qnotad,  in  our  last  number,  by  Mr.  Wharton,  tb«  aenae  of  the  HoTise  of  BIshope  npon 
thia  point. 
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gical  worship  would  render  it  any  thing  bat  agreeable  to 
either  of  the  parties. 

We  have  thus  performed  an  ungracious  duty,  but  one  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  seemed  to  render  necessary.   We 
trust  that  we  shall  not  be  understood  as  defending  any  one 
Diocese,  or  attacking  another.    We  should  have  preferred  de- 
fending the  one  assaulted  without  alluding  to  the  one  which 
was  glorified  at  her  expense.    But  the  case  did  not  admit  of 
that  form  of  argument ;  and  we  have  endeavored  to  avoid  all 
harshness  in  the  necessary  comparison  to  which  by  the  reviewer 
we  were  invited.    It  is  not,  however,  a  contest  of  Dioceses, 
but  of  principles.    The  blow  at  Virginia  is  a  blow  at  the  great 
principles  of  which  she  is  the  exponent  and  representative — 
which  she  has  done  so  much  to  uphold  and  to  extend.     In  this 
view  of  it,  the  attack  becomes  significant.    It  reveals  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  great  parties  in  our  Church ;  and  that  those 
who,  like  the  Church  Review^  deny  this  fact  in  words,  reveal 
it  in  their  actions.    That  Review  has  from  the  first,  or  an  early 
period,  sought  and  doubtless  obtained  patronage  by  assurances 
of  great  moderation ;  of  a  determination  to  avoid  any  thing 
offensive  to  any  party,  and  to  conduct  it  so  as  to  promote  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  Church ;  to  be  in  reality  the  "  Church 
Keview."    Some  who  have  taken  it  under  such  assurances, 
have  often  been  disappointed  in  passages  to  be  found  in  the 
articles  and  book  notices.    Nor  is  it  any  relief  to  this,  that 
they  find  assertions  elsewhei'e  of  a  different  character.     How 
strangely,  for  instance,  does  the  close  of  this  very  article  which 
we  have  been  examining,  contrast  with  one  of  its  opening  pa- 
ragraphs : 

*'  The  general  reader  will  rise  fix>iii  the  penisal  of  these  lires  of  eminent  clergy- 
men, of  yarious  shades  of  opinion,  and  with  diversities  of  practice^  firmly  persuaded 
that  as  a  whole  the  elergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  a  compact  and  united  bodj, 
holding  a  definite  faith,  acknowledging  a  common  order ;  and  we  defjr  any  partisan 
within  the  Church,  who  has  the  common  feelings  of  a  man,  to  read  the  whole  hook 
without  a  more  charitahle  spirit  towards  those  who  differ  fi-om  himself  and  a  feel- 
ing that  after  all  his  party  does  not  constitute  the  Church." 

Yery  admirably  said;  and  we  hope  the  perusal  of  Dr. 
Sprague's  volumes  will  produce  this  desirable  effect.  But 
would  such  effect  be  produced,  or  such  impression  be  made  by 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  this  same  article  ? 
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akt.  m.— recent  church  histories. 

A  Hbtoet  ofthb  CmumAir  Chubos  dubxnq ihi  fibct  Thbbb  Ckntubies.  By  the 
Rey.  J.  J.  Blumt,  B.D.,  Late  Margaret  ProfeBsor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univenity 
of  Cambridge.    London :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  street.    1866. 

HmoKT  OF  Latin  CnBisTiAinTT ;  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate 
of  Nicolas  y.  By  Henbt  Hast  Milxan,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  6  vols. 
London:  John  Murray.    1864,1866. 

HnroRT  OF  thb  Chbistxan  Chttroh  to  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  A.D. 
690.  Intended  for  general  readers  as  well  for  students  in  theology.  By 
Jaxxs  Cbaigdb  RoBsanoN,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bekesboume,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Canterbury.    London :  John  Murray.     1864. 

Another  volume  by  the  same  author,  ^ntinuing  the  History.  From  the  Elec- 
tion of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  (A.D.  690-1122.) 
1856. 

4L  HnrosT  of  tbb  Chbistian  Cbvbch.  Middlb  Aoi.  By  Chables  Hardwiox, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  and  late  Cambridge  preacher  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall    Cambridge ;  Macmillan  A  Co.    1868. 

The  same  continued.    "Dviuiro  tbb  RBroBiCATioK.'*    18u6. 

GzarBBAL  HxBTOBT  OF  THB  Chbistxan  Rbugion  AND  Chubch,  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  Augustus  Neandeb.  Translated,  by  Joseph  Tobbet.  Volume  Ist.  Boston : 
published  by  Crocker  k  Brewster.  London:  Wiley  A  Putnam.  1848. 
Continued  afterwards  to  the  6th  volume.     1866. 

A  Text-Book  of  Chuboh  Histobt.  By  Dr.  John  C.  L.  Gissleb.  Translated 
from  the  4th  revised  German  edition.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  LLD.  A  new 
American  edition,  revised  and  edited  by  Henbt  B.  Smtth,  Professor  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New-York.  Vol  1.  A.D.  1-726.  New-York  : 
Harper  k  Brothers.    1867.   Vol.  2.   A.D.  726-1806.    Same  publishers,  1867. 

Histobt  of  thb  Chbistian  Chubch,  Comprising  the  first  three  centuries  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  A.D.  1-81 1.  By  Phiup 
Schaff,  D.D.,  author  of  "  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church."  1  vol.  8vo. 
New- York:  Charles  Scribner.    1868. 

In  the  above  pretty  long  catalogue  we  have  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  important  works  on  Church  History  published 
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within  a  few  years.    This  branch  of  histprj  has  been  specially 
studied  and  investigated  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  most  patient  and  laborious  students  being  German.    It  is 
most  extraordinary  that  so  little  has  been  done  by  English 
writers  in  this  line  of  publication.    No  Church  has  a  deeper 
interest  in  ecclesiastical  history  than  that  of  England.    As  a 
question  of  early  usages,  English  scholars  have  given  a  full 
share  of  attention  to  the  antiquities  of  the  Cliristian  Church. 
Singham's  great  work  on  that  subject  has  never  been  super- 
seded.   Its  thorough  scholarship,  impartiality  and  extensive 
range,  bringing  together,  with  immense  industry,  a  mass  of 
materials  of  highest  value,  have  commended  it  to  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  students  all  over  Europe  and  America.     It 
has  been  translated  into  Latin  for  the  use  of  continental  schol- 
ars, by  J.  H.  Grischovius,  and  twice  printed  in  Germany,  in 
1723  and  1751,  and  has  served#o  guide  the  studios  of  the  pro* 
foundest  inquirers,  who,  in  more  recent  times,  have  investigated 
the  same  field.    But  this  work  is  not  a  history  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church,  even  as  to  those  centuries  to  which  its  scope  is 
limited.     On  the  topic  of  Church  Polity,  so  far  as  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  history,  there  are  abundant  stores  of  materials  gathered 
by  Englisli  writers.    From  the  days  of  Hooker,  this  question 
has  not  been  neglected  by  students  and  writers  in  the  Church 
of  England.    Treatises,  tracts,  catechisms,  and  volumes  on  this 
subject,  especially  of  late  years,  have  been  produced  in  abun- 
dance through  the  English  press.   We  doubt,  however,  whether 
Hooker's  great  work  can  ever  be  superseded.    No  writer  since 
his  day  has  even  approached  him  in  qualifications  for  investi- 
gating and  defending  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  England.   His 
transcendent  endowments  of  mind,  his  impartiality,  his  eleva- 
tion above  the  tricks,  shifts,  and  temper  of  the  mere  contro- 
versialist, his  superiority  to  prejudice,  and  his  candor  and 
moderation  give  him  a  peerless  place  among  the  advocates  of 
the  institutions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.    While 
his  work  furnishes  some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  important 
matters  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  is 
not  itself  a  history  even  of  the  special  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted.    There  are  not  a  few  works  on  the  Church  from  the 
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pens  of  EDgliabmen,  professedly  historical.    But  with  the  ex- 
ception, for  the  most  part,  of  some  published  within  the  range 
of  our  own  memory,  they  are  histories  of  only  selected  por- 
tions of  the  Christian  era.    Jortin's  Eemarks  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  is,  neither  in  its  scope  nor  its  temper,  a  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.    Learned  and  diligent  as  was  this  author, 
he  was  wanting  in  a  spirit  to  sympathize  with  the  mind  of  the 
Church  and  in  consequence  of  this,  his  remarks  are  often  not 
much  better  than  scoffs  at  the  errors  or  failings  of  men  distin- 
guished in  ecclesiastical  history.    Professor  Burton  has  given 
OS  "  Lectures  npon  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first 
Three  Centuries,"  published  at  Oxford  in  2  vols.,  1833.    The 
noted  John  Henry  Newman,  published  before  his  defection  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  "  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century," 
in  1833.    Bishop  Kaye  (of  Lincoln)  has  given  us  what  the 
Germans  call  monograms  or  monographies,  being  histories  of 
individuals  and  of  their  writings,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  events  and  the  opinions  of  particular  times.    He  se- 
lected for  his  subjects,  "  The  Writings  of  Tertullian,"  (published 
at  Cambridge  in  1826,)  and  '^  The  Writings  and  Opinions  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr,"  (Cambridge,  1829,)  "  The  Writings  and  Opinions 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria."    (London,  1835.)    These  works, 
though  of  much  value  for  the  illustration  of  the  particular 
times  to  which  they  refer,  are  of  course  not  church  histories. 
The  title  of  the  work  of  the  late  Professor  Blunt,  (published 
in  1856,)  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.    He  writes  in 
excellent  temper,  but  his  work  is  hardly  a  history,  even  of  the 
times  to  which  it  is  confined.    It  is  rather  an  attempt  to  diow 
that  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  first  three  centuries,  sus- 
tains his  own  views  of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  order.    Even 
the  hi&tory  of  the  Church  of  England  itself  has  not  received 
due  attention  from  English  authors.    Stiype's  works  and  Bur- 
nef  s  history  are  confined  to  the  times  of  the  Keformation,  ex- 
cept **  The  History  of  his  Own  Times,"  by  the  latter,  which  is 
also  limited  in  its  scope.    Carwither's  History  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  exceedingly  well  written,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  impartial,  though  the  author  wrote  under  the  infiuence  of 
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a  Uieological  school.  Bishop  Short's  history  is  distinguished 
for  candor  and  impartiality,  but  it  is  lacking  in  perspicuity  and 
other  qualities  of  style.  Both  these  histories  close  with  the 
revolution  in  1688.  Collier's  large  work,  though  of  much 
value,  can  not  be  received  as  the  proper  history  of  the  English 
Church.  His  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  party  of  the 
Non-Jurors  stands  in  the  way  of  his  entire  success  as  a  histo- 
rian. His  work  is  commended  by  diligence,  industry,  and  sin- 
cerity. Thomas  Fuller's  history  is  not  full  as  to  details  and 
connection  of  events,  yet  is  it  the  work  of  a  great  mind,  ele- 
vated by  placidity  of  temper,  above  the  most  partial  influences 
and  only  ruffled  agreeably  at  times  by  an  irrepressible  bent  for 
humor.  This  history  does  not  reach  beyond  1648,  and  Collier's 
not  beyond  1685.  Eev.  John  A.  Baxter  has  published  (second 
edition,  London,  1849)  "  The  Church  History  of  England,  from 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain  to  the  Present 
Time."  This  is  a  useful  work  and  can  be  read  with  advantage, 
though  it  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  further  investigation 
and  the  higher  qualities  of  a  standard  work. 

Among  the  first  who,  of  the  English,  undertook  a  general 
history  of  the  Church,  was  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  A.M.,  with 
additions  and  corrections  by  his  brother,  Bev.  Isaac  Milner, 
D.D.,  F.E.S.,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  President  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  This  work  is  not,  as  we  usually  understand 
the  title,  a  history  of  the  Church,  but  rather  a  history  of  evan- 
gelical piety.  It  is  made  up,  in  good  part,  of  the  lives  and 
faith  of  men  of  distinction  in  the  Church.  It  has  been  classed 
by  some  writers  among  what  they  call  mystic  works  of  history. 
As  the  word  mystic  is  generally  unde^tood,  it  is  here  wholly 
out  of  place.  The  doctrinal  views  of  the  brothers  Milner,  as  given 
in  this  work,  are  no  more  mystic  than  are  the  doctrines  of  Pro- 
testantism is  set  forth  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  to  speak 
snore  properly,  the  doctrines  given  by  inspiration  and  specially 
developed  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  to  theGala- 
tians.  Mr.  Milner's  history  has  been  spoken  of,  by  some 
writers,  in  termsof  disrespect,  and  bis  qualifications  for  author- 
ship in  this  line  been  much  slighted.  His  work  was  not 
projected  as  a  History  of  the  Church  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
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the  phrase.  He  professedly  passes  over  the  long  list  of  o&jh 
raptions  in  the  visible  Church,  the  contests  and  quarrels  of  am- 
bitions and  selfish  men,  and  aims  to  give  a  narrative  of  the 
aflTairs  of  what  Hooker  calls  the  ^'  Church  mystical,"  (not  mys* 
tic,)  which  is  composed  of  those  ^*  to  whom  belong  Ood's  ever- 
lasting promises  of  love,  mercy,  and  blessedness."  In  point 
of  acquaintance  with  the  original  sources  of  Church  history, 
he  is  far  behind  the  great  scholars  who,  since  his  day,  and  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  have  studied  the  subject  His  whole 
aim  and  method  differ  entirely  firom  theirs,  and  it  is  in  this 
pecaliarity  that  the  value  of  his  work  appears.  The  work  is 
not  to  be  read,  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  generally  read 
Chnrch  History,  that  is,  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the 
affairs  of  the  visible  body  of  Christians,  or  the  Church  in  its 
historical  sense.  He  avowedly  disclaims,  as  we  have  said,  the 
purpose  of  giving  such  a  history.  He  is  to  be  read  for  increase 
of  faith  and  devotion,  a  purpose  for  which,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  Church  History  is  of  no 
service.  Indeed,  a  great  writer  remarks,  that  unless  one's 
fidth  is  well  fixed  beforehand,  the  reading  of  Church  History, 
as  commonly  presented,  will  be  a  trial  which  that  faith  may 
not  endure.  We  know  instances  of  singular  profit  from  the 
reading  of  Milner's  History,  the  profit,  we  mean,  of  distinct- 
ness of  apprehension  as  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  of 
building  up  in  the  faith  and  of  being  quickened  anew  in  the 
life  in  Christ  There  are  persons  who,  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue  on  earth,  will  own  their  obligations  in  this  regard,  to  this 
truly  valuable  work.  While  we  know  that  it  is  not  what  is 
commonly  understood  to  be  Church  History  and  never  can  be 
a  proper  text-book  on  such  a  subject,  we  can  not  but  com- 
mend it  as  one  of  the  most  edifying,  and  strengthening,  and 
comforting  works  on  the  history  of  evangelical  piety  to  which 
we  have  access.  We  only  wish  it  had  been  more  comprehen- 
sive in  range  and  had  embraced  a  larger  amount  than  it  does, 
of  the  material  which  extensive  pursuit  would  have  put  within 
the  author's  reach.  Milner's  work  has  been  abridged  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, by  Rev.  John  Fry,  in  one  octavo  volume,  (publishedi 
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London :  1825.)  The  same  spirit  is  in  the  abridgment  as  in 
the  original.  Kev.  John  Scott  continned  the  original  work  in 
quite  a  full  and  very  valuable  history  of  the  Eeformation  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  (in  three  volumes,  London :  1828- 
1831.)  The  same  has  been. done  by  Kev.  Henry  Stebbing,  in- 
dependently of  Mr.  Scott,  (three  volumes,  London  :  1839-1842.) 
Both  of  these  writers  enter  with  full  sympathy  into  the  history 
of  the  Eeformation,  though  one  differs  somewhat  from  the  other 
in  the  position  from  which  he  views  questions  that  have  arisen 
since  the  times  of  the  Reformer. 

A  more  recent  work  written  in>  English,  on  Church  History 
in  general,  is  that  of  Dean  Waddington.  This  was  prepared 
for  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge."  It 
is  written  in  a  lively  style,  which  makes  the  reading  of  it 
agreeable.  The  author  has  studied  the  sources  of  history  for 
himself,  and  has  given  us  a  work  from  which  we  may  draw  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  information.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
a  complete  history  of  the  Churchy  Some  important  branches 
are  almost  wholly  omitted,  such  as  the  history  of  doctrines  and 
of  Christian  life  and  manners.  There  is  in  the  work  a  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  condition  of  mankind  as  to  the  need 
which  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  supply,  and  as  to  the  blessed- 
ness of  its  provisions  for  that  need.  Tlie  foundation-stone  of 
the  Church  and  the  Church  itself  as  built  thereon,  the  author 
does  not  keep  always  in  view.  He  seems  at  times  to  have 
satisfaction  in  bringing  to  view  the  carnal  policy,  and  the  deep 
moral  corruptions  of  men  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  annals, 
and  had  we  no  other  means  than  this  work  gives  us  of  ascer- 
taining what  Christianity  is,  and  the  benefits  it  has  conferred 
on  the  world,  we  might  be  doubtful  as  to  its  divine  origin  and 
the  transcendent  nature  of  it  as  the  revelation  of  God's  grace. 

Later  still  than  Dean  Waddington's  history,  appeared  that 
of  Dean  Milman.  He  published  first  a  ^'  History  of  Christian- 
ity from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  abolition  of  Paganism  in  the 
Boman  Empire."  (Republished  under  the  editorship  of  Eev. 
James  Murdock,  D.D.,  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New-York, 
1844.)  The  author's  plan  has  excluded  some  matters  of  great 
moment  in  proper  Church  History.    He  evidently  does  not  aim 
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to  exhibit  the  Chnrch  in  its  proper  progress  as  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  but  rather  as  the  grand  instrument  of  the  world's 
improvement  Himself  says :  "  Our  attention  will  be  chiefly 
directed  to  the  effects  of  Christianity  on  the  social,  and  even  po- 
litical condition  of  man."  Or  as  he  says  again :  '*  To  exhibit  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  civilization  on  Christianity  and  of 
Christianity  on  civilization."  A  goodly  portion  of  the  work 
is  given  to  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  In  this  part  especially  ap- 
pear the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  book.  The  author 
deals  with  the  miraculous  events  in  the  gospel  history,  as,  in 
his  History  of  the  Jews,  he  does  with  those  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  is,  in  a  way  which  the  simple  Christian  must  abhor- 
rently reprobate,  because  it  virtually  upsets  the  foundation  of 
onr  faith,  and  which  makes  the  very  starting-point  of  Church 
History  hardly  better  than  a  fable.  He  does  profess  to  see  the 
Divine  in  Christianity,  and  to  hold  the  Godhead  of  the  Sav- 
iour. But  on  his  principles  of  interpretation,  of  what  value 
is  the  faith  beyond  what  in  fact  he  avows  it  as  his  purpose  to 
exhibit  it  in  history,  that  is,  as  the  means  of  ^^  social  and  po- 
litical" improvement  t  Even  this,  however,  it  never  would 
have  been,  apart  from  its  proper  miracles.  Not  only  was 
Christianity  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  miraculous  birth 
and  proper  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  propagated  by 
miracles,  but  it  is  in  itself  in  its  whole  peculiarity  miraculous. 
It  doctrines,  transcendent  mysteries,  never  entered  into  human 
heart  to  conceive,  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent  by 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  was  exalted  ''  by  his  mighty  resurrection 
and  glorious  ascension"  to  the  glory  of  the  eternal  God,  must 
ever  be  supernaturally  with  the  Church  in  order  to  its  proper 
growth  and  proper  fruits  on  earth.  A  History  of  Christianity 
on  Dean  Milman's  plan  and  proceeding  in  his  spirit  may  be 
profitable  as  a  history  of  the  great  events  in  the  social  progress 
of  onr  race,  but  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  proper  ecclesiastical 
histoiy  it  ought  not  to  have  the  title.  His  style  is  singulary 
rich,  abounding  in  wealth  of  imagination,  and  throwing  out 
before  us  the  pictures  of  a  gorgeous  poetry.  But  it  is  some- 
times cumbrous  from  that  very  richness,  and  it  has,  too,  the 
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&ult  at  times  of  obscurity,  '^  dazzling/'  it  may  be,  ^'from  ex- 
cess of  light." 

Some  years  after  the  appearance  of  this  History  of  Christi- 
anity, Dean  Milman  published  (Yol.  I.  in  1854)  a  ''  continua- 
tion" under  the  title  of  a  "  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Kicolas  T." 
This  is  extended  through  six  volumes,  beautifully  printed  in 
London.  The  whole  is  an  important  contribution  of  its  kind 
to  the  library  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  cumbrous  rich- 
ness of  the  author^B  style  appears  throughout  the  work,  and, 
though  not  so  directly  as  in  the  first  portion  of  his  History  of 
Christianity,  yet  indirectly,  in  the  general  spirit  of  it,. his 
mode  of  viewing  the  grand  features  of  the  Gospel  as  the  in- 
spired message  of  salvation.  The  work  itself,  as  that  of  a 
scholar,  who  has  examined  authorities  for  himself  and  brought 
out  the  fruits  of  his  studies  impartially  and  with  splendor  of 
vehicle  in  his  style,  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value.  Of 
value,  we  mean  it  is,  as  Hume's  or  Gibbon's  history,  being  the 
fruits  of  careful  investigation  and  of  accomplishments  in  au- 
thorship. But  it  is  not  properly  Church  History.  It  opens  the 
course  of  human  policy  as  lying  through  the  history  of  the 
Church,  exhibits  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  men  on  the  theatre 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  sets  forth  (as  Guizot  would,  or  Hallam) 
the  progress  of  civilization,  including  literature,  and  the  arts 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  brings  to  view  the  cor- 
ruptions (on  the  unquestionable  authority  of  **the  odious  book" 
of  Damani)  which  marred  the  Church  especially  in  the  times  of 
Hildebrand.  But  through  all  we  see  little  of  the  Church  proper. 
We  obtain  a  vast  amount  of  information,  and  that  of  value, 
too,  but  it  is  not  information  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness.  If  we  could  know  nothing  of 
Christianity  but  what  we  learn  from  the  whole  of  these  vol- 
umes, what  would  be  our  notions  of  it  ?  Certainly  not,  either 
as  to  doctrine  or  life,  what  our  Lord  himself  sets  forth  in  His 
own  word.  True  it  is,  that  Christianity  in  its  first  purity  does 
not  appear  in  the  Church  long  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles. 
The  temper  of  "  science  falsely  so  called,"  soon  corrupted  the 
simplicity  of  the  faith  of  many,  and  the  seductions  of  wealth 
and  power  fascinated  many  more,  and  led  them  into  ungodli- 
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neas  of  living.  Bat  the  Ooepel  itself,  thongh  going  to  sea  in 
dark  and  stormy  weather,  never  was  lost.  The  helm  was 
never  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  nor  was 
the  true  course  ever  for  a  moment  lost.  Through  all  the  dis- 
asters of  the  voyage,  there  has  been  no  essential  departure 
from  that  course  which  is  to  end  in  the  haven  where  the 
Church  would  be.  But  how  little  of  the  proper  course  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  traced  in  such  a  history  as  Dr.  Milman's !  ^ 

Still  later  than  his  work,  that  of  James  Craigie  Eobertson, 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  appeared  in  England.    Two 
large  octavo  volumes  have  been  published,  bringing  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Church  to  A.D.  1122.    We  regard  this  as  a  very 
valuable  publication,  which,  though  without  the  erudition  and 
the  poetical  style  of  Milman,  is  conceived  and  executed  with  a 
higher  and  more  gospel  spirit.    Mr.  Kobertson  is  calm  and 
impartial.    Though  he  has  read  the  original  sources  for  him- 
self, yet  he  is  much  indebted  to  Keander  and  to  Milman  too. 
We  hope  his  work  will  be  continued.    Much  as  we  find  to 
commend  in  it,  it  is  lacking  in  some  things  of  importance.    It 
gives  us  but  little  of  the  history  of  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity as  developed  in  the  controversies  which  disturbed  while 
they  quickened  the  Church,  and  still  less  of  the  power  of  the 
divine  faith  of  Christians  in  their  private  or  public  relations. 
We  wish  to  see  the  Church,  not  only  in  its  political  and  secu- 
lar relation,  nor  merely  in  its  territorial  advance  through  the 
toils  of  faithful  missionaries,  but  the  purity  and  divine  efficacy 
of  the  faith.    Amidst  corruptions  which  ordinary  histories 
bring  sufficiently  to  view,  there  were  ever  to  be  found  those 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.    They  were  for  the 
most  part  out  of  the  range  of  the  eye  of  general  history. 
Christianity  does  indeed  show  power  over  the  social  and  civil 
institutions  of  the  nations,  and  does  to  some  extent  influence 
the  policy,  even  of  those  in  high  places  of  authority,  who  yet 
do  not  wholly  bow  to  its  demands,  but  its  own  sphere  where 
it  spreads  its  richest  treasures  of  light  and  purity  and  peace, 
is  in  private  and  domestic  life. 

In  some  volumes  of  the  new  edition,  in  crown  octavo,  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Metropolitana^  (published  in  London,  not  yet 
complete,  by  Kichard  Oriffin  and  Company,)  are  works  on 
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Church  History  bj  English  writers.  The  first  of  these  volumes 
is  that  by  Bishop  Hinds,  on  "  Early  Christianity,"  another  on 
the  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Centuries,"  by  Professor  Jeremie ;  a  third  continuing  the  his- 
tory from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  century,  by  Eev.  L  M. 
Guilding,  Kev.  I.  B.  Carwither  and  others,  and  a  final  one, 
bringing  it  down  to  1858,  by  Rev.  Alfred  Lyall,  Bishop  Hamp- 
den; Bev.  I.  E.  Biddle,  and  others.  The  authors  represent 
different  types  of  Chnrchmanship,  from  that  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  seen  in  his  familiar  friend.  Bishop  Hinds,  to  that  ot 
the  extreme  Oxford  one  of  Rev.  Henry  John  Rose.  Of  course 
the  coat  woven  by  such  hands  has  more  than  one  color.  Bish- 
op Hinds'  volume  is  the  largest  in  proportion  to  the  ground 
he  goes  over,  and  presents  very  important  questions  as  to  the 
Primitive  Church,  with  some  views  to  which  we  can  not  sub- 
scribe. Professor  Jeremie's  volume  is  small,  and  runs  over 
too  much  ground  to  be  satisfactory.  Tlie  last  of  the  volumes 
condenses  a  great  amount  of  information,  and  is  generally 
written  with  impartiality  and  candor,  a  commendation  which 
does  not  so  properly  belong  to  the  latter  portion,  which  touches 
on  recent  and  yet  existing  controvereies. 

Besides  the  Church  Histories  already  mentioned,  as  coraing 
from  the  pens  of  English  Churchmen,  there  are  smaller  works 
from  the  same  class  of  writers,  among  which  is  Mr.  Palmer's 
very  small  compend  in  which  the  author  views  important 
questions  &om  the  position  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  The 
most  noticeable  is  that  of  Mr.  Hardwick,  (now  Christian  Ad- 
vocate in  the  University  of  Cambridge.)  His  volumes  profess 
to  be  only  "  manuals."  They  are  written  carefully,  and  de- 
monstrate the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  best  sources  of 
information.  But,  of  course,  being  small  crown  octavo  vol- 
umes, they  can  be  only  outlines  of  history.  The  volume  on 
the  Reformation,  is,  we  think,  the  least  valuable  of  tlie  two 
which  are  before  us.  The  author  doed  not  enter  very  heartily 
into  the  questions  on  which  the  Reformation  turned,  and  for 
that  reason,  even  in  regard  to  the  great  event  as  it  affected  his 
own  national  Church,  lacks  warmth  or  fervor  in  his  narrative 
of  the  upheaving  events  and  contests  which  overthrew  the 
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Papacy  in  England,  and  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  the 
eTangelical  faith  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  and  of  the  Homi- 
lies and  Litnrgy.  However,  his  volnmes  are  worthy  a  place  in 
every  good  library.  We  think  this  author  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  some  publications  directly  growing  out  of  his  pre- 
sent duties  as  Christian  Advocate.  We  refer  to  what  he  has 
given  to  the  press  under  the  not  very  happily  chosen  title  of 
**  Christ  and  other  Masters."  This  work  (which,  has  come  forth 
in  four,  not  volumes,  but  parts)  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  con- 
trast between  our  Xord's  teaching  and  the  various  forms  of 
paganism  and  theosophy  which  have  appeared  or  now  exist  in 
the  world.  It  is  in  a  measure  historical,  and,  without  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  proper  histories  of  the  Christian  Church, 
falls  under  the  head  of  a  historical  view  of  the  religions  of  our 
race.  Under  the  head  of  Church  Histories  originally  written 
in  English,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  name  the  work  of  Dr. 
Jarvis,  of  our  own  Church,  because  it  is  only  the  introduction 
to  what  death  prevented  his  completing.  The  English  his- 
tories generally  pursue  the  chronological  order  of  events.  The 
authors  prefer  that  to  what  is  considered  the  more  systematic 
or  scientific  arrangement  preferred  by  modern  German  histo- 
rians. We  are  yet  in  want  of  a  Church  History  from  an 
English  pen.  Though  not  true  now  in  tlie  sense  in  which  it 
was  said  at  the  time,  by  I.  H.  Newman,  yet  there  is  some 
ground  for  asserting  that  the  only  Church  History  written  in 
English,  is  from  the  pen  of  Gibbon,  in  his  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Eoman  Empire.  The  scholarship  and  the  ability  for 
composition  the  Church  of  England  could  furnish  at  almost 
any  time.  But  the  interests  of  controversy  have  pressed  too 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  many  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  the  Church,  and  they  have  contented  themselves  too  much 
with  entering  only  those  portions  of  the  field  on  which  the 
battles  of  controversy  were  fought.  Why  should  we  not  have 
in  Church  History  a  Hume  or  Hallam  or  Macaulay  1 

Among  recent  German  Church  Historians,  the  first  place 
will  be  yielded  to  Neander.  We  regard  his  work  as  the  most 
important  contribution  ever  made  to  the  history  of  Christianity. 
The  plan  of  it,  its  extent  and  fullness,  the  immense  reading  of 
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which  it  is  the  fruit,  the  calm  and  gentle  temper  distingnishing 
its  style,  and  the  philosophical  treatment  of  the  whole  matter, 
have  never  yet  been  surpassed.  And  yet  with  this  commenda- 
tion, we  could  never  consent  for  ourselves,  or  for  students  of 
theology,  or  for  general  readers,  that  he  should  be  the  only 
guide  to  a  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  not  that 
we  distrust  the  author's  competency  as  to  information  or  learn- 
ing, for  here  he  stands  preeminent,  nor  that  we  distrust  his  in- 
tegrity and  candor,  nor  doubt  his  piety.  But  in  the  first 
place,  as  the  German  mind  is  now  influenced,  (we  do  not  say 
constituted,)  we  presume  a  German  in  Germany  could  hardly 
write  a  Church  History  that  would  fill  the  wants  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind,  especially  of  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  A  great  change  has  been  and  is  yet  going  on  in 
the  German  mind  in  reference  to  religion.  Neander  himself 
is  an  illustration.  Bom  a  Jew,  and  by  education  and  taste  a 
Platonist,  he  was  in  the  way  of  being  borne  off  on  the  current, 
so  strong  at  the  time,  of  rationalism  or  neology  in  his  native 
land.  The  good  hand  of  God,  as  we  believe,  staid  him,  and 
he  was  led  to  a  point  in  the  way  to  the  evangelical  faith,  far 
in  advance  of  the  great  scholars,  such  as  Schleiermacher,  who 
had  shaped  his  course  in  an  early  stage.  But  he  did  not  es- 
cape wholly  from  the  anti-evangelical  influences  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  He  evidently  saw  the  Catholic  faith,  and  re- 
lished the  religion  of  the  Apostolic  age.  But  his  defect,  as  to 
this  particular,  we  understand  to  be  a  want  of  consistency  or 
we  may  say  of  faithful  pertinacity  in  holding  by  it.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  polar  star  by  which,  through  the 
long  nights  of  ecclesiastical  history,  he  steered  his  way.  He 
is  too  yielding  in  the  matter  of  the  faith.  No  man  can  be  true 
and  firm  to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  who  does  not 
hold  the  full  inspiration  of  the  text  of  the  Bible.  Neander's 
error  as  to  this,  does  not  appear  so  directly  in  his  Church  His- 
tory as  in  his  Life  of  Christ  But  its  indirect  influence  must 
be  felt  every  where.  No  one  point,  in  regard  to  evangelical 
religion,  is  more  fixed  and  clear,  and  to  be  held  more  simply 
and  firmly,  than  the  proper,  miraculous  inspiration  of  the  text 
of  the  Bible.  Yield  this  point,  and  the  whole  faith  of  a  Christ- 
ian is  adrift)  and  whither  he  may  go  will  depend  upon  his 
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idiosyncrasy,  or  the  incidents  of  chance  associations,  or  the 
temptations  from  minds  around  him.  We  believe  Neander 
was  on  the  waj  to  a  fixed  position  in  regard  to  the  fall  Christ- 
ian faith,  but  he  had  not  folly  come  up  to  it  Some  of  his 
immediate  pupils  have  gone  in  advance  and  reached  a  position 
of  more  safety,  as  to  the  faith,  than  himself.  We  must  confess 
for  ourselves  a  preference  of  even  the  severe  features  of  the 
literal  Athanasian  creed,  over  the  more  liberal  and  seemingly 
more  charitable  terms  of  a  less  definite  formula.  Neander 
held  for  himself,  we  believe,  sincerely  the  orthodox  faith  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  held  it  on  such  a  fixed  ground  as  can  not  be  moved.  His 
liberality  had  none  of  the  coldness  of  mere  rationalism.  It 
was  the  result  rather  of  gentleness  of  mind,  and  of  an  imperfect 
freedom  from  the  trammels  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been 
trained.  He  shows  in  his  history  warmth  of  heart  toward 
piety  wherever  found,  and  lively  sympathy  with  the  persons 
who  were  honestly  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  truth.  He  writes 
not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  a  merely  secular  historian.  He  de« 
lights  not  to  paint  the  corruptions  and  the  selfishness  of  men 
in  the  Church,  but  traces,  with  genial  pencil,  the  features  of 
Christian  spirit  and  life  to  be  found  in  the  peaceful  days  of  the 
infancy  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  more  troubled  times  of  Angus- 
tin  and  Ambrose,  in  the  midst  of  the  activity  of  the  early  , 
Popes,  distinguished  for  missionaiy  zeal,  as  the  first  Gregory, 
or  in  the  stormy  times  of  Anselm,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  intol- 
erable corruptions  which  called  forth  the  reactionary  but  sadly 
misguided  zeal  of  Gregory  YU.  He  can  find  sparks  of  genu- 
ine Christian  movement  in  the  missionary  labors  of  Boniface, 
the  apostle  of  Germany,  and  in  the  sometimes  rude  lives  and 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  who  propagated  religion  under  Papal 
sanction  in  Scandinavia,  and  among  the  rough  Sclavonic  tribes. 
^Neander  appreciates  and  sides  with  the  Christian  spirit,  under 
whatever  repulsive  outer  garb  it  may  be  found.  Perhaps  he 
errs  at  times  in  supposing  its  existence  when  others  would 
think  the  proper  fruits  of  it  were  not  demonstrated. 

We  think  the  author  in  his  attempts  to  trace  the  line  of  de- 
velopment in  doctrines  steps  sometimes  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  proper  history.    He  thinks  he  sees  the  thread  of  con- 
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nection  running  through  certain  variations  of  doctrine,  while 
history  itself  does  not  show  it  It  is  rather  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  history  than  the  affirmation  in  simple  language  of  the 
history  itself.  He  finds  very  often  a  "  bent,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  from  which  start  particular  lines  of  doctrine,  true  or  false, 
distinguishing  particular  writers,  or  schools,  or  ages.  The 
proper  discovery  and  tracing  out  of  the  threads  of  connection 
between  events  or  opinions,  the  opening  of  the  process  by 
which,  from  germs  of  doctrine  important  systems  or  results 
have  been  developed,  form  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
interesting  portions  of  a  historian's  office.  But  the  develop- 
ment must  be  historical,  not  merely  an  operation  of  the  writer's 
own  mind.  Romish  writers  have  presumed  to  see  a  connec- 
tion in  the  way  of  development  between  Protestantism  and 
Manicheism,  and  with  about  as  much  ground  for  it  as  Mr. 
Newman  has  for  claiming  the  hairy  garments  of  the  prophets 
and  the  wilderness  retreat  of  Elijah  as  the  seed  out  of  which 
the  monastic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  grew,  or  the  language 
of  the  psalm,  "  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder," 
as  the  root  planted  in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  necessary 
growth  of  the  Papal  power  in  the  Christian  Church. 

The  influences  of  one  mind  on  another,  of  one  age  on  an- 
other, the  growth  of  a  great  system  out  of  a  small  germ  of  doc- 
trine or  opinion,  may  be  often  traced  in  history.  The  influence 
of  Plato  on  many  minds  in  the  early  Church  and  that  of  Aris- 
totle on  those  of  after  ages,  is  easily  perceived.  The  impulse 
given  to  theology,  as  a  system,  by  Augustin  and  by  Anselm, 
has  been  felt  in  the  Church  of  all  later  times  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  But  we  are  not  to  see  developments  where 
history  does  not  guide  us.  The  stress  of  controversy  has  at 
times  forced  the  advocates  of  truth  to  precision  in  their  con- 
ceptions, and  it  may  be  to  unwonted  definitions.  But  the  faith 
itself  has  not  and  never  can  change.  That  is  fixed  "  with  an 
iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  forever."  The  living  word  of 
God  can  never  die  nor  change.  The  words  Trinity,  and  con- 
substantiation,  and  original  sin  are  not  found  in  the  Bible,  but 
the  truths  expressed  by  them  are.  The  words  are  the  clothing 
of  the  truths  made  necessary  by  the  rough  times  of  contention, 
in  order  to  protection.    The  principles  of  right  and  justice 
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contained  in  tbe  decalogne  can  never  change  nor  ever  be 
added  to,  but  the  application  of  those  principles  to  particnlar 
tiflies,  and  the  necessity  of  definitions  in  order  to  suit  the  cases 
of  such  as  would,  by  perversely  ingenious  construction,  evade 
general  laws,  bring  in  terms  of  law  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  books  of  Moses,  but  which  are  not,  for  that  reason,  to 
be  regarded  as  innovations  or  unwarrantable  additions.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  merely  the  translation  of  the  immutable 
or  elementary  principles  of  law  into  the  indispensable  lan- 
guage of  the  courts  of  the  times.  The  words^Trinity  and  con* 
substantiation  are  translations  of  the  simple  testimony  of  the 
inspired  writers  into  the  language  of  dogmatic  creeds,  creeds 
whose  terms  are  made  necessary  by  the  heretical  perversions 
of  men,  who,  to  get  rid  of  the  truth,  would  take  advantage  of 
the  elementary  or  simple  words  of  Scripture.  Our  Saviour, 
in  scriptural  language,  is  the  Son  of  God.  Men  who,  while 
using  this  language,  would  pervert  its  sense,  may  say  he  was  the 
Son  of  Grod  as  Adam  was,  or  angels,  or  good  men.  To  assert 
his  divinity  then  in  opposition  to  such  perversion,  we  say  in 
the  creed  he  is  of  one  substance  with  the  Father.  But  we  can 
not  here  pursue  the  topic  furtlier. 

Keander's  style  is  diffuse,  and  not  always  perspicuous.  This 
gives  it,  for  the  minds  of  many  readers,  a  dullness  which  wea- 
ries.  He  pursues  some  subordinate  matters  to  undue  length,  as 
perhaps  in  the  cases  of  Otto  of  Bamberg,  and  Lanow  and  Huss, 
and  often  indeed  in  biographies.  The  great  powers  of  his  mind, 
and  his  intense  application,  sometimes  act  as  the  digestive 
function,  especially  in  the  process  of  assimilation.  It  is  not 
always  the  Christian  father  or  the  missionary  himself  whom  we 
see  through  Keander's  pages,  but  the  substance  of  the  one  or 
the  other  assimilated  in  the  historian's  mind.  The  great  merits 
of  the  history  are  its  learning,  its  systematic  arrangement  of 
subjects,  its  calmness  and  moderation,  and  its  fullness  as  to 
material. 

Gieseler's  work  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  of  the  German 
Church  Histories.  Its  order  or  arrangement  is  deemed  supe- 
rior to  most  of  them.  Its  notes  are  its  great  excellency,  be- 
cause  of  their  being  citations  from  the  original  authorities,  and 
in  the  original  languages.    The  text  is  bald  and  cold,  though 
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clear,  and  filled  with  the  substance  of  the  history.  It  serves 
as  an  admirable  mannal  and  guide,  but  from  its  very  pecn* 
liarity  as  such,  mnst  be  wanting  in  details.  It  is,  by  itself, 
insufficient  as  a  history. 

Dr.  Scbaff 's  work,  the  one  last  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  is  the  most  recent.    The  author  began  a  history  a  few 
years  ago  on  a  larger  scale,  and  published  (in  1854)  an  octavo 
volume  on  the  "  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,"  wliich  was 
intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  a  history  of  the  Church  to 
the  present  time.    The  original  plan  woujd  have  made  the 
work  quite  voluminous ;  would  have  required  many  years  for 
ts  completion — too  many,  perhaps,  for  the  life  of  one  man — 
and  would  not,  from  its  extent,  have  answered  well  as  a  text- 
book.   The  author  has,  therefore,  in  this  new  volume,  given 
the  substance  of  the  original  one,  and  embraced  the  history  of 
the  Church  to  the  time  of  Constantine's  obtaining  the  crown 
of  the  Eoman  Empire.    We  trust  he  will  have  health  and 
time  to  finish  what  he  has  so  well  begun.     We  think  this  vol- 
ume, so  far  as  it  goes,  better  fitted  to  the  wants  of  American 
readers  of  Church  History  than  any  other  to  which  we  have 
access.    We  do  not  pledgjB  ourselves  to  all  of  the  author's 
statements  and  opinions.    But  his  Catholic  spirit  and  candor 
prevent  all  occasion  of  offense.    He  writes  more  like  an  Anglo* 
Saxon  than  Keander  or  Hase  or  almost  any  other  German 
author  of  Church  History.    We  could  wish  he  had  referred 
more  frequently  to  great  British  authors  on  some  of  the  topics 
of  his  history.    His  German  (German-Swiss)  birth  and  German 
education  inclined  him,  of  course,  to  familiarity  with  writers 
in  his  own  tongue.    To  some  of  these,  as  Baur,  because  per- 
haps of  personal  acquaintance  and  early  association,  he  may 
give  unnecessary  attention.     Having  been  a  pupil  of  Neander, 
he  would  naturally  defer  much  to  that  great  master  in  Church 
History,  and  fall  in  with  his  mode  of  viewing  important  ques- 
tions.   And  with  all  his  veneration  for  the  modern  Father  of 
Church  History,  he  sees  faults  in  his  great  work,  both  in  the 
positions  taken  in  regard  to  important  questions,  and  in  the 
style.    Professor  Schaff  is  far  enough  removed  from  the  ration- 
alizing temper  which  has  distinguished  great  German  theolo- 
gians.   He  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  in  any  do* 
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gree  impair  the  anthoritj  of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  or  get  rid 
of  the  creeds  of  the  Church  Universal.  Bat  our  present  con- 
cem  is  not  with  theological  questions.  Da  Schaff 's  history  is 
the  work  of  an  author  who  loves  his  subject,  enters  into  it 
with  all  his  heart,  and  so  is  prepared  to  write  with  liveliness 
of  style,  and  to  bring  to  view  the  great  features  of  the  times  to 
which  he  refers.  His  style  shows  at  times  the  glow  of  a  mind 
fully  engaged  upon  the  subject  before  him,  and  bent  on  impart- 
ing to  others  the  life  and  fervor  with  which  he  himself  pursues 
his  object.  We  shall  not  stay  to  note  points  in  which  we  are 
not  prepared  to  hold  with  him.  His  honesty  and  candor  and 
genial  spirit  are  such  as  to  win  our  respect,  even  while  we  de- 
part from  him.  The  excellences  of  his  work  are  to  be  found 
in  its  bringing  before  us  the  full  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  best 
previous  explorers ;  in  testing  all  things  by  an  application  of 
the  original  authorities ;  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
material  according  to  the  most  approved  method  ;  in  perspicu- 
ity of  style ;  and  preeminently  in  the  liveliness  and  heartiness 
and  full  sympathy  with  the  subject  which  distinguish  this  pro- 
duction. 

There  are  other  important  German  works  on  Church 
History  which  have  been  brought  out  in  an  English  dress, 
such  especially  as  that  of  Hase,  which  is  of  much  value  as  a 
manual,  but  which,  as  we  think,  crowds  too  much  material 
within  the  compass  of  one  volume.  The  work  of  Guericke  we 
consider  to  be  well  worth  the  translation  undertaken  by  Pro- 
fessor Shedd,  of  Andover.  We  hope  the  translator  will  com- 
plete his  undertaking.  Guericke  is  a  very  strict  Lutheran,  and 
takes  side  very  warmly  in  the  contest  between  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Reformed  in  Germany.  But  this  hardly  appears  in 
the  early  portions  of  his  work.  Late  years  have  given  birth 
in  Germany  to  yet  other  volumes  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
which  have  acquired  much  reputation,  as  those  of  Dr.  Kurtz, 
of  Dorpat,  Dr.  Bitter,  (a  Eoman  Catholic,)  and  others.  To 
the  class  of  writings  called  monograms,  the  Germans  have 
given  much  attention.  They  are  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  history  of  particular  times  of  the  Church,  especially 
when  their  subjects  are  the  men  who  have  stamped  their  own 
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character  on  their  ages.    The  lives  of  Chrysostom  and  of  Beiv 
nard  by  Neander,  and  of  Chrysostom  by  Perthes,  of  Anselm 
by  Hase,  and  of  Glfegory  of  Nazianzum  by  Ullman,  and  of 
Angustin  by  8chaff,  belong  to  this  class,    digger's  "Angastin- 
ism  and  Pelagianism"  is  virtaally  a  life  of  Angastin,  so  far  at 
least  as  his  doctrines  are  concerned.    Snch  works,  properly  ex- 
ecuted, are  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity.    Chrysostom  in  the  East,  and  Augnsdii 
in  the  West,  (he  Was,  in  style  of  thought  and  in  tongue,  of  the 
Latin  Church,  though  a  North- African,)  represented  in  their 
times  the  features  of  the  respective  portions  of  Christendom 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  former,  by  his  brilliant  eloquence 
and  his  high  tone  of  Christian  duty,  stirred  especially  his  own 
age,  without  leaving  much  to  shape  the  doctrinal  viewd  of 
later  times.    The  latter,  by  his  profounder  thinking  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  fall  of  man  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  Grod  in 
salvation  through  grace,  and  by  his  transcendent  earnestness 
and  energy,  left  the  stamp  of  his  own  mind  not  only  on  the 
men  of  his  own  times,  but  on  some  of  the  most  devout,  gifted, 
and  vigorous  spirits  of  all  ages.    The  influence  of  Anselm, 
whose  theology  was  of  the  type  of  Augustin,  may  be  seen  in 
the  systematic  divinity  of  our  own  days.    When  going  out  as 
the  defender  of  the  Pope,  he  was  on  troubled  waters,  where 
we  see  not  much  else  than  the  Bomish  Churchman,  battling 
with  refractory  monarchs,  and  with  hardly  less  refractory 
priests.    But  within  the  quiet  shelter  of  his  own  study,  he  finds 
time  and  repose  for  some  of  the  profoundest  inquiries  which 
have  ever  employed  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest  divines.    He 
can  write  his  Cur  Deua  homoy  setting  the  current  of  systematic 
thought  on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  on  the  ques* 
tion  of  redemption,  for  all  following  ages,  his  Manohgium 
and  Proslogium  anticipating  the  studies  of  all  later  writers  on 
the  Ontological  argument  for  the  existence  of  God ;  and  can 
calmly  survey  the  field  of  "  Logic  in  Theology  "  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  hardly  leaving 
room  for  an  original  view  by  Jonathan  Edwards  himself.  The 
lives  of  such  men  must  then  be  of  highest  moment  for  il- 
lustrating great  stages  of  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  history, 
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and  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  the  Church  do  well  to 
employ  their  pens  on  this  kind  of  composition. 

The  work  which  shall  endure  as  the  model  and  standard 
history  of  the  Ohnrch,  has  not  jet  been  written.  The  mate* 
rials  for  it  have  been  most  industriously  brought  together.  The 
ponderous  tomes,  beginning  with  the  thirteen  folios  of  the 
Madgeburg  centuries  on  the  Protestant  side,  and  the  thirty- 
eight  of  Baronius  and  his  successors  on  the  Bomish  side,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sixteen  quartos  of  Tillemont,  the  twenty  quartos 
of  Fleury,  (extended  by  Fabre  to  six  more,  and  by  La  Croix 
to  other  six  more,  making  in  all  forty-two,)  and  the  forty-five 
volumes  of  Schroeck  and  Tschirner,  together  with  the  im- 
mense stores  in  other  and  later  writings,  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
proper  student  and  competent  author  materials  enough  for  a 
work  that  shall  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands.  It  is  true  the 
writer  who  would  give  us  a  proper  history  of  the  Church, 
must  not  be  a  mere  compiler  from  other  authors ;  but  those 
who  have  gone  before  him  in  the  same  path  may  be  used  as 
guides,  or  it  may  be  in  some  cases  as  beacona  What,  it  may 
be  asked,  would  satisfy  us  ?  Probably  the  answer  would  be 
an  ideal  not  likely  to  be  made  a  reality.  We  should  like  to 
have  a  Church  History  in  our  own  tongue,  distinguished  by 
the  genius  and  learning  of  Keander,  without  his  diffaseness 
and  laxity ;  the  system  (and  learning,  too)  of  Gieseler,  without 
his  rationalistic  temper ;  the  heartiness  {can  amxjre  purpose)  of 
Dr.  Schaff;  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  Hooker;  and  the  love 
of  the  Gospel  in  its  doctrines  and  spirit  found  in  Milner. 
We  ask  a  hard  thing.  We  could  wish,  at  times,  that  Church 
History  were  only  what  Milner  would  have  it,  a  history  of 
evangelical  piety.  We  wish  we  could  throw  back  within  the 
lines  of  secular  history  the  lives  of  men  who,  in  spirit,  were 
only  of  the  world.  But  we  can  not  pull  up  the  tares  without 
uprooting  wheat  also.  We  have  often  heard  honest  Christians 
regretting  the  records  in  the  Bible  of  Abraham's  failings,  of 
Jacob's  offenses  and  his  sons'  outrages,  especially  of  the 
scandals  of  David's  fall  and  Solomon's.  And  then,  as  we 
have  said,  a  great  writer  remarks,  that  the  reading  of  Church 
History  might  endanger  the  steadiness  of  a  faith  not  before* 
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hand  deeply  founded.  But  "  offenses  most  come,"  and  historj 
must  be  faithful.  Christianity  is  not  to  answer  for  the  fanlti- 
ness  of  the  material  with  which  it  works,  as  the  sculptor  is  not 
to  blame  for  the  defects  of  the  marble  on  which  he  exercises  a 
perfect  art.  Outside  of  all  human  opinions,  of  human  weak- 
nesses and  crimes,  even  though  seen  in  the  Church,  and  of 
human  hostility  to  the  truth,  there  lies  a  foundation  for  faith 
which  the  babe  in  Christ  can  build  and  rest  on  with  a  con- 
fidence as  reasonable  and  sober  and  fixed  as  that  which  we  have 
in  the  testimony  of  eyes  and  ears.  Of  the  problems  given  us 
in  Providence,  we  must  not  look  for  a  solution  iti  an  age,  nor 
in  more  ages  than  one.  "  With  the  Lord  a  thousand  years  are 
as  one  day."  The  mystery  which  is  in  germ  in  one  age  shall 
be  opened  in  its  ripeness  in  after  ages.  The  call  of  our  Mas- 
ter and  Leader  sounds  through  all  time :  "  Have  faith  in  God." 


Art.  IY.— the  GERMAN  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRATER. 

1.  Das  AUgemdne  Oebethxich^  etc.  The  Booh  of  Common 
Prayer^  according  to  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland — in  Oemian.  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.    1845. 

2.  Das  Buck  des  gemeinshafUichen  GebetSj  etc.  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  according  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America — in  German.  New- 
York:  1847  and  1862. 

The  desire  of  bringing  about  a  fusion  of  the  two  Evangeli- 
cal Confessions  in  Germany,  is  as  old  as  the  Reformation  itself. 
Although  guarded  against  by  o£Scial  declarations  and  docu- 
ments, it  was  nearly  accomplished  by  the  first  King  of  Prussia, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  the  infant  kingdom 
had  to  look  for  aid  and  sympathy  to  England  and  its  people. 
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It  was  then  that  union  with  the  Church  of  England  was  seri- 
ously agitated,  that  Bishops  were  consecrated  and  the  first 
German  translation  of  the  English  Prajer-Book  ushered  into 
the  world.  But  as  the  movement  had  originated  in  outward 
pressure,  so  it  subsided  soon  afterwards  when  that  pressure  was 
removed  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

Under  the  dissolving  influence  of  modem  indifferentism,  the 
fusion,  at  last,  was  carried  out  in  our  own  times ;  but  the  other 
thing  needful,  namely,  the  building  up  of  a  Church,  out  of  the 
fragments  of  defunct  sects,  is  little  more  than  thepiimi  desid- 
eraium  of  a  few  theologians  and  statesmen. 

Some  of  the  Prussian  kings,  it  is  true,  being  tired  of  their 
suprefne  Episcopate^  sought  relief  in  bestowing  the  title  of 
Bishop  upon  some  worthy  general  superintendent ;  they  even 
concurred  with  the  Church  of  England  in  founding  the  Epis- 
copal See  at  Jerusalem ;  but  how  far  they  might  have  gone  if 
permitted,  or  how  far  their  successors  will  go  when  times  will 
seem  to  be  more  propitious,  can  only  be  known  to  such  as  are 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  Prussian  cabinet.  In  the  mean 
time  we  may  take  it  as  a  good  omen,  that  the  name  of  a  Prus- 
sian diplomatist  has  been  associated  with,  a  new  German  trans- 
lation of  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  in  all 
probability  is  the  same  with  the  first  of  the  works  standing  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Germany,  our  own 
Church  of  America  could  not  remain  indiflferent,  in  view  of 
the  great  spiritual  destitution  of  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  leaving  their  homes  in  Germany,  were  pouring  into  this 
country  from  year  to  year.  Means  had  therefore  to  be  pro-^ 
vided  to  reach  them  in  their  country  districts,  and  above  all 
in  the  large  cities,  where  they  form  a  notable  portion  (in  some, 
of  them  almost  one  half)  of  the  population.  Among  these 
means,  a  good  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was< 
always  thought  to  be  not  the  least  efficient 

How  far  any  German  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  may  be  a  good  one,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is 
applied  to  the  English  text,  we  are  not  willing  now  to  discuss. 
We  would  merely  observe  that  a  very  good  one,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  this  word,  was  wanted,  when  the  matter 
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was  first  brought  before  the  General  Convention  in  184L  A 
Committee  was  then  appointed  to  examine  a  translation  which 
was  presented,  but  owing  to  some  disagreement  among  them- 
selves, the  Committee  was  discharged  in  184i,  and  a  new  com- 
mittee (consisting  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  New- York,  the 
Bev.  Ch.  F.  Crus6,  D.D.,  and  Professor  Tellkampf,  of  Colum- 
bia College,  New-York,)  appointed  to  prepare  a  new  transla- 
tion, and  in  doing  this,  to  use  that  version  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  which,  according  to 
Bishop  Onderdonk's  statement,  was  then  about  to  be  effected 
under  the  special  supervision  of  the  well-known  Chevalier 
Bunsen, 

It  is  under  the  hands  of  the  two  latter  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  German  translation  of  the  American  Prayer* 
Book  originated,  and  by  them  it  was  recommended  to  German 
congregations,  in  a  notice  on  the  reverse  of  the  title-page,  as 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  English  text  (See  copy  of 
1847,  at  the  head  of  this  article.)  Soon,  however,  it  was  found 
out  that  this  translation  was  defective  ;  hence  a  new  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  Bt.  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Maryland,  and  the 
Bev.  D.  Bose,  was  appointed,  by  the  General  Convention  of 
1850,  in  order  to  effect  a  revision  of  it 

Thus  originated  the  new  or  revised  German  Prayer-Book, 
as  shown  by  a  copy  of  1852  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  It  is 
however,  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  mention  made,  either 
•on  the  title-page  or  in  the  notice  of  the  Publishing  Commit- 
tee, that  this  is  a  new,  revised  edition  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
-same  notice,  already  mentioned,  signed  by  the  same  names, 
waraely,  C.  F.  Crus^  and  Theo.  A.  Tellkampf,  is  reprinted  here, 
without  the  slightest  intimation  of  another  Committee^s  coope- 
iration  in  it 

Having  thus  taken  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  translations 
before  us,  let  us  see  now  how  far  either  of  them,  particularly 
the  American,  may  be  a  fit  means  for  missionary  work  among 
<jreni)ans,  especially  those  whom  it  is  the  intention  of  our 
Church  to  reach.  The  idea  of  fitness  first,  and  of  necessity, 
^excludes  everything  that  miay  work  against  our  intentions; 
and  secondly,  it  includes  every  thing  that  may  promote  the  end 
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to  be  attained.  In  regard  to  the  special  object  in  view,  a 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  will  be  a  fit  means 
for  evangelizing  onr  German  brethren,  first,  if  it  be  effected  in 
such  a  waj  as  reallj  to  render  the  sense  without  grammatical 
blonders,  and  secondly,  by  rendering  the  sense  of  it  in  snch 
appropriate  language  as  most  easily  reaches  the  heart. 

In  both  these  respects,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  neither  of  the 
translations  comes  up  to  what  may  be  expected.  Several 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  London  publication  were  left  intact 
when  transplanted  upon  American  soil,  and  many  others  ap- 
peared in  the  American  translation  which  were  not  found  in 
the  English  one.  We  t:an  never  believe  that  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen  bestowed  any  great  attention  to  the  translation  made 
in  England,  nor  can  we  be  induced  to  think  that  the  American 
Committees  closely  and  minutely  examined  those  portions 
which  they  have  admitted  into  their  own  work. 

In  order  to  convince  the  reader  of  this  statement,  let  us 
open  the  books  before  us.  On  the  very  first  page,  after  the 
Preface,  the  American  translation  has  the  following  rubric: 
Ztoeckmaessige  Pealmen  an  gewUsen  Tagen^  that  is  to  say : 
suTTABLE  jPsolms  ou  cerfatn  days.  The  London  translation 
renders  this  by  the  word  hesonder^  which  means  special  or  par- 
ticular. That  neither  of  these  words  boraes  up  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  jpraper  in  this  place,  and  that  the  American  ren- 
dering is  the  worse  of  th6  two,  needs  not  to  be  dwelt  on  be* 
fore  readers  familiar  Nvith  these  things.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be 
wondered  thiit  it  did  not  occur  to  the, translators  that  the  word 
"  proper"  stands  here  for  appropriated  or  appointed.* 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  Order  for  the  Daily  Morning  Prayer, 
and  especially  to  the  Exhortation.  The  sentences  being  taken 
out  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  first  portion  of  the 
Daily  Morning  Prayer  subject  to  remark  is  the  Exhortation. 

The  London  translator  begins  with,  Innig  geliebte  /  which 
we  would  dislike  to  eayJ  The  Anierican  translator  renders  the 
Dearly  beloved^  as  far  as  possible,  verbatim^  by  Theure  Oe- 
liehte  /  in  which  he  is  decidedly  more  happy  than  his  brother 
translator  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    Still,  it  struck 

«  The Pr^poHd Bock\t$M  Um  word  **appolBtod,'*  ImtMid of  **pn>p«fr.*i 
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the  writer  when  he  first  saw  the  American  translation,  that  it 
was  bj  far  the  best  way  to  say  simply,  Zid>e  Brueder^  even  if 
there  should  be  no  other  reason  for  it  except  its  general  appro- 
priateness, as  felt  by  every  educated  German.  And  it  must  be 
remarked  here,  that  there  is  hardly  any  other  reason  for  this. 
To  the  Englishman  or  American,  the  words  Beloved  and 
Dearly  Beloved  are  sacred,  on  account  of  their  having  re- 
peatedly been  used  by  the  Apostles  in  addressing  churches  or 
single  persons.  His  heart  rejoices  at  being  addressed  with  the 
very  same  words  by  men  whom  the  Apostles  ordained  to  be 
ministers  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  his  heart  may  expand 
at  the  idea  of  the  real  and  close  oneness  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  member  with  that  founded  by  the  Saviour  Him- 
self. No  such  ideas  or  feelings  will  be  produced  in  the  minds 
or  hearts  of  the  Germans ;  for,  among  other  reasons,  where 
you  find  these  words  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  or  Peter, 
Luther  does  not  always  use  the  same  expression;  but  has 
sometimes  Liehster^  sometimes  only  Litber  /  the  first  of  which 
would  be  deemed  too  familiar,  the  latter  being  the  same  with 
that  suggested  above.* 

Without  entering  into  any  thing  like  a  minute  examination 
of  the  Exhortation,  we  are  satisfied  to  remark,  that  the  Amer- 
ican version  is  in  general  smooth  and  good  enough,  while  the 
London  translation  must  be  styled  rugged,  because  clinging 
too  much  to  single  words,  or  often  mis-translating  them. 

We  proceed  to  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  trans-atlantic  work 
begin  with  Unser  Vater^  as  it  stands  in  Luther's  Bible ;  the 
American  editors  made  it  Vater  tmseTj  as  usual  among  So- 
manists ;  as  adopted  also  by  Luther  in  his  Catechism,  and  still 
retained  by  all  who  lean  towards  old  Lutheranism.  The  form 
of  the  Lutheran  Bible  is  undoubtedly,  in  a  grammatical  point 
of  view,  preferable  to  Vater  uneer^  which  is  supported  merely 

•The  Antborized  Venlon  bM  always  Bdovtd^  or  DMirl/if  MoMtf,  for  tbe  itya'xrtTOi  of  fba 
Kev  Teatament,  with  the  ezoeption  of  one  place,  If  we  are  not  mlataken,  where  It  ataada  Dmr, 
The  aame  Greek  word  Lother  often  tranalatea  by  JAeMer^  eapecially  In  the  fint  Epiatlea ;  in  the 
latter  onea,  bowoTer,  and  more  frequently,  he  employs  the  term  lAAer,  The  term,  Dearly  b»> 
loved,  ocean  but  once  in  the  Old  Teetament,  at  least  according  to  Cruden :  **  I  have  gtvea  the 
-dearly  beloTed  of  my  soul  into  tbe  hand  of  her  enemleab"  (Jer.  19  : 7.)  The  Polyglott  Bible  makea 
D1*T*T^  signify  low  ;  for  which  there  is  no  need.  Luther*s  Bible  nUs-traoslates  this  place :  io4 
hah9  nutne  Mefre  Ssele  in  dm-  F<tinde  Hand  geg^lbmk. 
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by  its  antiquity  and  local  nse.  Bnt  as  the  decision  of  tbe 
question  whether  this  or  that  form  should  be  received  involves 
considerations  of  a  different  kind,  we  dismiss  it  at  present  to 
resume  it  shortly  afterwards.  For  the  same  reason  we  decline 
now  to  say  a  word  about  the  Creeds,  and  hasten  to  conclude 
our  observations  on  matters  of  minor  importance. 

The  Daily  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and 
Communion  Service  are  decidedly  more  acceptable  in  the 
American  translation  than  in  the  London  publication.  In  other 
respects  the  two  translations  are  in  many  places  congruent, 
how  rugged  soever  may  be  the  trans-atlantic  Yersion.  Without 
entering  into  more  details,  we  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to 
the  following. 

The  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  this  rubric  be- 
fore the  Litany :  to  he  used  on  such  and  such  occasious ;  not 
expressly  stating,  as  the  English  Liturgy  does,  that  it  may  be 
sung  or  saidj  but  manifestly  not  excluding  either  mode.  How 
comes  it  that  the  American  translators  say  that  the  Litany,  a 
prayer  unpopular  among  Germans  on  account  of  its  name  and 
responses,  shall  be  read  or  said  only  ? 

The  second  observation  relates  to  the  Collect  on  Christmas- 
day.  The  parts  of  this  Collect  are  so  improperly  placed,  that 
it  can  not  fail  to  produce  a  very  painful  sensation. 

The  third  observation  will  show  the  ignorance  of  the  London 
translator,  and  the  utter  carelessness  of  the  American  Com- 
mittees. In  the  Office  of  Confirmation,  the  terms  '^God- 
fathers'' and  "  Godmothers''  occur  in  the  Preface,  and  the  word 
*' Sponsors"  immediately  after  in  the  address  of  the  Bishop. 
In  the  Preface,  the  persons  to  be  confirmed  are  required  to 
ratifv  and  confirm  what  their  Godfathers  and  Godmothers  had 
promised  for  them  in  Baptism ;  and  the  Bishop  asks  them  to 
renew  the  solemn  promise  and  vow  of  their  ''  sponsors."  Now 
let  us  see  what  the  German  translators  say ;  how  they  trans- 
late the  words  '^  Godfather,  Godmother,  or  sponsor."  There  is 
an  old  word  in  Germany  for  sponsor,  Pathsj  probably  derived 
from  pater.  And  as  the  sponsor  was  regarded  as  the  medium 
of  a  new,  spiritual  birth,  he  was  called,  biU  only  in  relaiion  to 
the  natural  father  J  his  (the  father's,  and  not  the  child's)  fellow- 
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father,  Oevatter  ;  in  French,  oompire.  How  comes  it  that  the 
translators  know  nothing  of  the  word  Pathe^  and  of  the  just- 
mentioned  exclusive  meaning  of  the  word  OevaUerf  How 
comes  it,  that  in  German  the  child  is  exhorted  to  ratify  what 
its  compare  (the  spiritual  father  of  iU  offipring)  had  promised  ! 
Is  this  not  calculated  to  excite  the  laughter  of  a  whole  con- 
gregation ?  We  may  renxark  in  passing,  that  in  the  Catechism 
of  the  American  translation  the  word  sponsor  is  rendered  by 
Taufzeuge^  (witness,)  a  very  improper  word,  although  at  present 
extensively  used  in  Germany. 

But  all  these  are  matters  of  minor  importance  in  compar- 
ison with  what  we  are  now  about  to  say.  In  all  our  dealings, 
particularly  with  foreigners,  it  is  not  only  fair,  but  a  matter  of 
great  prudence  to  show  our  stand-point  as  clearly  as  we  can, 
and  to  show  it  at  the  very  first  moment  we  came  into  contact 
with  them.  Among  the  uneducated  it  is  commonly  the  first 
impression  which  decides.  The  second  thoughts  of  the  few 
are  of  little  avail.  To  fail  at  the  outset  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
failing  entirely.  Becovery  will  be  difficult,  and  it  will  proceed 
only  by  imperceptible  degrees. 

-  Suppose  yon  are  to  start  a  Mission  among  the  Grermans. 
Suppose  you  have  overcome  those  numberless  difficulties  which 
beset  your  path,  and  the  enumeration  of  which  would  almost 
fill  a  volume.  Tou  appear  before  a  moderate  congregation  of 
ignorant,  mostly  indifferent  persons,  attracted  by  curiosity,  or 
drawn  together  by  the  invitation  of  your  friends  or  assistants. 
What  have  you  to  lay  before  them  ?  Of  course  nothing  ex- 
cept a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common.  Prayer,  and  per- 
haps a  Hymn  Book.  What  will  their  first  thought  be! 
Nothing  else  but  to  find  out  who  you  are,  and  what  your 
Church  is.  And  for  this  reason  they  will  turn  over  diligently 
the  leaves  of  your  Prayer-Book,  and  listen  to  what  you  are 
reading  out  of  it  You  proceed  and  say  you  believe  in  the 
Holy  Christian  or  Catholio  Churchy  according  to  the  first  or 
second  edition  of  the  American  translation,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment your  fate  may  be  sealed.  Idlers  will  go  round  and  con- 
firm what  your  neighbor,  the  German  pastor,  once  a  tailor  or 
shoemaker,  had  already  said,  that  you  are  nothing  but  a  So- 
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manist  in  disgnise;  that  yon  and  yonr  brother  clergymen 
have  been  allowed  to  many ;  at  least  that  yon  are  a  psendo- 
Protestant,  becanse  there  is  no  real  Protestantism  except  in 
Germany,  and  so  forth  in  inf. 

Will  yon  hope  to  gain  the  Romanists  ?  The  believing  poiv 
tion  of  them  wiU  shnn  yon,  becanse  their  Bishop  knows  noth- 
ing of  yon,  and  becanse 'yon  are  condemned  and  anathema- 
tized by  the  Council  of  Trent  According  as  yon  have  said, 
or  yonr  book  contains  the  words  Christian  or  Catholic  Church, 
yon  may  expect  a  larger  or  smaller  audience,  or  even  to  be 
left  by  yourself  at  your  next  service,  in  spite  of  all  your  pri- 
vate or  public  explanations.  So  much  depends  on  a  single 
word. 

But  let  us  see  what  this  word  is,  and  what  it  imports  in 
bnilding  up  a  German  congregation.  This  word  is  kcUhdischj 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  in  Germany  is  never  used  by 
Protestants,  and  which  there,  with  the  exception  of  the  learned 
theologians,  always  means  Bomish.  Christians,  in  the  view 
of  the  German  people,  are  either  Jcatholisch^  that  is  to  say, 
Komanists ;  or  they  are  Protestants ;  tertium  non  datur.  The 
conception  of  the  Church  Catholic,  which  is  so  familiar  to  us, 
has  been  so  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  Germany,  that  it  were  al- 
most a  miracle  if  it  were  revived  by  merely  adopting  a  word 
in  the  Creeds  which  had  been  expunged  from  them  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago.  While  not  only  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  Dissenters  also  acquiesce  in  the  word  Catholic, 
this  word  has  been  expelled,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  from 
every  one  of  the  creeds,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Beformation. 
But  of  this  more  afterwards. 

Suppose  now  a  member  of  your  congregation  opens  the 
first  American  edition  of  the  Prayer-book,  what  will  he  say  ? 
He  will  say  you  lean  towards  Lutheranism,  because  you  say  you 
believe  in  the  Holy  Christian  Chnrch ;  and  in  this  he  will  be 
confirmed  by  finding  the  Lord's  Prayer  worded  Voter  uneer  / 
nnless  his  birth-place  was  so  far  from  Saxony  as  to  know 
of  no  other  form  among  Protestants  except  Unser  Voter.  If 
he  be  a  man  of  some  education,  he  will  find  several  analogies 
between  your  forms  and  those  pf  old  Lutheranism ;  but  he 
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will  hesitate  to  charge  you  with  either  secret  or  open  Koman- 
ism.  Quite  different  will  be  the  case  if  you  place  the  second 
American,  or  the  London  translation  before  him.  He  will  at 
least  distrust  you,  and  be  on  his  guard  lest  he  be  caught  in  the 
nets  of  Komanism. 

The  case  stands  thus :  1.  In  the  first  Amesican  edition  the 
word  Catholic  of  the  Creeds  is  always  rendered  by  christlich^ 
except  in  the  Office  for  the  Yisitation  of  the  Sick,  where  it  is 
translated  allgemein  christlich, 

2.  The  second  or  revised  American  edition  differs  from  the 
first  in  this,  that  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  the  word  christlich  is  replaced  by  katholisch 

ALL  OTHER  PLACES  BEINO  LEFP  INTACT. 

The  first  edition,  prepared  by  Bev.  Dr.  Cras6  and  Professor 
Tellkampf,  is  so  far  consistent  as  it  translates  five  times  by 
christlich  and  once  by  aUgemein  christlich :  the  second  Ameri- 
can edition  has  twice  katholisch^  (in  the  Apostles'  Creed  at 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,)  three  times  christlich^  (twice 
in  the  Kicene  Creed  immediately  after  the  aforesaid  places, 
and  once  in  the  Catechism ;)  lastly,  once  allgemein  christlich 
in  the  Ofiice  for  the  Yisitation  of  the  Sick.  AH  of  which  will 
be  made  clear  by  the  following  tabular  view : 


Flaceo. 

First  edition. 

Second  edition. 

a. 
1. 

Morning  Prayer. 
Apostles'  Creed, 

christlich 

katholisch 

2. 

Nicene  Creed, 

christlich 

christlich 

1. 

Evening  Prayer. 
Apostles'  Creed, 

christlich 

katholisch 

2. 

Nicene  Creed, 

christlich 

christlich 

c. 

Catechism, 

christlich 

christlich 

d. 

Visit,  of  Sick, 

allgemein 
christlich 

allgemein 
christlich 

( 


Tlie  London  translator  always  writes  Jcatholischy  which 
shows  clearly  that  he  knows  little  about  the  great  mass  of 
Oerman  Protestants,  and  that  his  translation  conld  not  have 
been  carefally  revised  by  sach  a  man  as  Chevalier  Bnnsen ; 
for  not  even  Bunsen,  though  the  inventor  of  a  new  kind  of 
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catholicity,  woald  employ  that  word  withoat  somethiDg  modi- 
fying it 

Such  being  the  case,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  second  revision 
becomes  necessary,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  the  sake 
of  consistency,  and  in  order  to  remove  every  idea  of  double-^ 
dealing  or  secret  leaning  which  might  enter  die  minds  even  of 
the  most  candid  of  our  proselytes. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  snch  a  new  revision,  we 
propose  now  to  show  tliat  neither  christlich  nor  katholischy 
places  ns  in  the  true  light ;  but  that  aUgemein  ehrUilich  is  the 
word  that  comes  nearest  to  it 

Waiving  the  question  whether  the  vx>rd  "  catholi<f^  should 
not  be  pronounced  unessential  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  es- 
pecially if  we  retain  the  idea,  or  the  thing  itself,  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  words,  Se  descended  into  hdl  may  be  omitted ; 
let  us  see  first  whether  the  word  chrUUich  be  a  fit  substitute 
for  it. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  word  christlich  was 
used  by  Luther  from  the  outset,  in  his  Shorter  Catechism,  and 
that  Luther  and  his  followers  tenaciously  clung  to  that  word,, 
making  it  equivalent  to  c<UholtCy  as  may  be  seen  in  tlie  later 
symbolic  books  of  the  Lutheran  body,  where  we  repeatedly 
meet  the  expression,  Catholicus  sive  Christianus.  Still  more 
curious  is  the  assertion  of  Lutheran  theologians  that  already 
before  Luther's  times  there  was  a  German  translation  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  having  heilige  christliche  JStrche,  (See  Chem- 
nit.  Zoe,  Thed.  tom  iii.  p.  302.) 

In  what  relation  this  old  translation  may  stand  to  Luther's 
undertaking,  we  are  now  not  prepared  to  say.  One  thing, 
however,  seems  to  be  certain,  that  Luther  adopted  that  word 
christlich  solely  for  the  purpose  of  aiming  one  of  his  heaviest 
blows  at  Komanism.  But  while  he  did  so,  he  predisposed  the 
German  mind  to  lose  the  idea  of  the  true  Catholic  Church , 
of  which  some  of  his  fellow-laborers,  particularly  Melanchthon, 
had  a  pretty  good  idea.  The  truth  is,  Luther,  the  Augustin- 
ian  monk,  did  not  hope  to  reform  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy,  and  soon  rose  too  high  himself  to  find  it  desirable  to 
reform  the  Church  through  her  old  cathoh'c  forms.  Hence  all 
his  errors  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
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Churcli ;  hence  bis  depreciation  of^  the  ministry  or  his  idea  of 
universal  priesthood,  (which  forms  so  glaring  a  contrast  with 
his  high  ideas  of  the  Sacrament,)  and  other  errors,  which, 
while  eradicating  Bomanism,  made  his  Church  a  helpless  so- 
ciety, to  be  absorbed  by  the  secular  power.* 

The  word  chrisUich  in  the  Creeds,  it  is  true,  would  be  no 
stumbling-block  to  the  mass  of  German  Protestants  whom  our 
missionaries  should  undertake  to  evangelize.  But  then  it  does 
not  represent  what  it  should  express ;  besides,  it  would  be  very 
apt  to  confirm  the  Germans  in  their  loose  and  erroneous  idea  of 
the  Church ;  finally,  it  wonld  be  looked  at  with  distrust  by 
many  English  and  American  Churchmen.  Hence  it  can  not 
be  sufiTered  to  remain,  but  must  be  exchainged  for  a  more  suit- 
able one. 

Neither  is  the  word  kathdlisch  the  most  suitable.  Although 
derived  from  the  same  source  with  the  English  word  Catholic, 
its  meaning,  in  Germany,  is  much  narrower  than  that  of  the 
word  Catholic  in  English,  as  has  been  remarked  already. 
Sound,  it  is  true,  corresponds  to  sound,  but  not  conception  to 
conception. — And  there  is  nothing  strange  in  this.  Words 
taken  from  the  same  source  grow  up  to  dififerent  meanings  in 
different  languages.  This  may  be  daily  observed  in  regard  to 
words  of  common  use :  but  it  will  be  remarked,  although  not 
80  often,  in  relation  to  words  of  science,  too.    Philosophy  and 

•  The  ideft  of  •  roiyal  prieithood,  common  to  all,  sod  Imparted  to  erery  one  at  hta  baptlea, 
dates  as  far  back  aa  1080.  After  the  groond  was  prepared  bj  the  ThstU^  Lather  iesued  an  Ad^ 
datm  to  0€rmany»t  OhrUUan  KoMUty  on  the  twentjr-thlrd  of  Joly,  1080,  in  which  he  iom- 
moned  that  body  to  dettroy  the  three  bnlwarka  of  Romanism,  namely :  first,  the  clerical  order, 
endeaToring  to  show  by  1  Pet  2,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  clergy  and  laity,  except  that 
Of  appointment  by  the  congregation ;  secondly,  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  by  the  Pope ; 
■nd  thirdly,  the  right  of  smnmoning  a  General  ConncU  hf  the  same  Roman  Pontl£  This  Ad- 
dress  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  something  like  a  general  Reformation.  It  U  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  apostolic  order  was  broken  firom  necessity.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  that,  except  in  the  erroneoos  Tiews  of  the  Reformer  himself.  Lather  nerer  desired  to  be  a 
Bishop.  Oonsecratlon  was  nothing  to  him  who,  from  an  hamble  firlar,  had  suddenly  become  a 
mighty  prophet;  and  who,  in  order  to  show  his  contempt  of  Episcopacy,  did  not  scruple  to  or- 
der AmaAorfK  Bishop,  although  in  general  he  was  satisfied  to  call  the  new  OTcrseera  snpcrln- 
tendents.  What  his  Tlew  of  ordination  was,  can  be  gathered  from  his  letter  ad  Smatum  Pro- 
g&nsemt  1028.  The  Bohemians,  haTlng  fkllen  into  conf^on,  in  consequence  of  their  adherence 
to  Episcopal  ordination,  he  advised  them  to  choose  their  pastors  and  bishops  thanselres.  **  Pre- 
pare yoarselres  by  prayer,  and  then  assemble  in  God's  name,  and  proceed  to  election.  Let  the 
most  respected  among  yon  lay  their  hands  on  the  chosen  candidates,  and  when  this  has  taken 
place  in  sereral  parishes,  let  the  pastors,  in  their  torn,  elect  a  head  or  Bishop  to  visit  them  as 
Peter  visited  the  first  Christian  communities.**  How  this  democratic  view  was  modified  after- 
wards, does  not  belong  here  to  relate.   The  people  nerer  knew  much  of  the  change. 
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the  German  Philoscphie  are  two  different  things.  ITatnral 
Philosophy  and  Natur-PhUosophie  differ  as  mnch  as  day  and 
night.  Translate  Mechanical  Philosophy  by  Mechaniache 
Philosophies  and  yoar  translation  will  be  the  greatest  non- 
sense, and  probably  move  the  risibles  of  a  whole  nation. 

Luther,  as  we  have  seen  already,  refused  to  apply  the  word 
Catholic  to  his  "  Church,"  and  so  did  all  the  Beformers  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  On  the  other  side  it  was  the  Romish 
Church  which  resorted  to  every  means  to  appropriate  that 
appellation  to  herself  alone.  What  wonder,  therefore,  if,  at 
last,  that  conception  of  Catholicism,  and  no  other,  became 
prevalent,  which  was  sanctioned  by  both  Protestants  and  Bo- 
manists,  at  least  when  using  the  vernacular  tongue  and  ad- 
dressing the  people  ?  What  wonder,  if  we  Und,  that  in  the 
view  of  whole  nations  on  the  Continent,  it  is  the  word  Pro- 
testantism that  awakes  the  idea  of  a  purified  Scriptural 
Church;  while  ^'Catholic"  means  unscriptural,  impure,  cor- 
rupt ? — ^and  what  wonder,  finally,  that  writers  are  accustomed 
to  employ  circumlocutions  or  additions  in  order  to  designate 
what  we  call  the  Church  Catholic? 

If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  the  word  Katholiach^  in  Ger- 
man, would,  and  would  not,  be  taken  in  that  sense  which  the 
English  word  Catholic  conveys ;  if  it  be  true  that  it  would 
only  give  rise  to  a  deplorable  misconception  of  our  Church ; 
then  it  should  have  no  place  in  our  German  Prayer-Book — it 
should  be  removed  from  it. 

The  German  Beformed  used  to  employ  the  word  gemein^ 
(common,)  and  in  a  modernized  form,  aUgemein^  (all-common, 
or  universal,)  and  sometimes,  gemein  christUch^  or  aUgemein 
christlich — and  in  the  judgment  of  the  author  of  this  article, 
this  would  be  the  most  proper  expression  in  rendering  the 
Creeds. 

The  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is,  that  the  word  aUgemein 
in  the  Creeds  was  always  well  known  among  the  Lutherans, 
and  that  it  is  known  at  present  among  those  of  the  fusion 
bodies  who  lean  towards  Lutheranism,  although  they  take  it 
as  equivalent  to  their  own  christian.  As  a  word  adopted  by 
a  great  Protestant  body,  there  is  no  prejudice  against  it;  nor 
is  there  any  against  aUgemein  christlich^  which  is  also  met 
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with  sometimes  in  the  United  Churches — ^although  many  will 
take  it  for  an  unnecessary  pleonasm. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  words  aUgemein  chrisilich  would 
be  a  fit  means  to  convey  at  once  a  right  idea  of  the  Gharch — 
which,  without  a  miracle,  would  be  impossible — ^but  then,  it  is 
neither  Lutheran  nor  Keformed,  but  something  composed  of 
both  ;  it  is  something  not  very  usual,  but  still  not  unaccepta- 
ble ;  and  above  all,  it  is  something  which  may  prove  very 
efficient  in  producing  the  right  idea  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  The  word  common^  or  all-commony  (universal,)  easily 
leads  to  the  old  rule :  Quod  semper^  et  nhiquee^  et  ab  omnibus 
traditum  est ;  it  is  a  good  link  between  the  present  and  the 
past  of  the  Christian  communion,  the  oneness  of  which  may  be 
felt  soon,  and  so  the  ground  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a 
truth  of  which  there  was  no  trace  before. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  arguments  which  may  be  offered 
for  the  adoption  of  the  words  aUgemein  chrtsUich,  There  is 
another  one  which  will  be  found  of  equal  weight  with  those 
just  enumerated. 

There  was  a  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Beformation, 
when  the  Reformers  had  needs  to  express  that  very  idea  of 
which  we  are  treating,  and  to  express  it  in  German  in  an 
official  way.  The  Eeformers  could  not  begin  their  work  and 
throw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  past  of  the  Church  without  en* 
dangering  the  progress  of  their  work  or  their  own  lives.  They 
had  to  show  that  their  Seformation  was  in  accordance  with  the 
past  of  the  Church ;  and  this  they  did  in  their  first  public 
document,  the  (hnfession  of  Augsburg^  in  1530. — ^This  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  is  the  first  and  fundamental  Symbolic 
Book  of  the  Lutheran  Body ;  and  its  German  text  is  in  every 
body's  hand ;  and  every  missionary  among  the  Germans  will 
do  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  these  facts,  as  often  as  the  Church 
is  his  principal  object 

Kow,  in  this  Augsburg  Confession  the  word  Caiholiaes  is  to 
be  found  five  times,  and  found  not  in  the  narrow  Komish 
sense,  but  in  that  wider  one  of  the  times  of  old.  And  tliere 
is  no  mistake  about  this,  for  the  Reformers  had  to  define  that 
term,  and  they  did  define  it  in  order  to  avoid  misconstruction. 
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**  Pour  of  these  places  stand  in  German,  gemein  christlich^  or 
in  a  modernized  form,  allgemein  christlich ;  in  the  fifth  place 
the  words  Catholious  Epiacopua  are  rendered  ordenllich  ge- 
icdhUer  Bischofy  (lawfully  chosen.)"* 

Now,  as  the  Oerman  text  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  an- 
nexed to  many  editions  of  Luther's  Catechism,  or  even  Hymn 
Books,  it  must  be  presumed  that  its  contents  are  known  among 
those  who  did  not  forsake  entirely  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers. And  it  may  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  it  apparent 
to  such,  that  the  Church  of  America  is,  in  fact,  a  national 
branch  of  that  very  gemein  chrisUiche  Ktrche^  to  which  the 
Beformers  intended  to  return,  and  of  which  the  Churches  of 
England,  Sweden,  Prussia,  etc.,  are  other  national  branches, 
either  in  fact  or  intention. 

Por  these  and  similar  reasons,  we  would  prefer  the  expres- 
sion gemein  christlich^  or  aUgemein  christlich^  to  any  other 
term  which  had  been  employed  hitherta 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  from  the  whole  drift  of  this 
Article,  that  the  masses  to  be  evangelized  are  supposed  to  be 
Protestants ;  for  it  is  our  conviction,  based  on  the  experience 
of  several  yeai:^,  that  the  harvest  is  much  more  promising 
among  Protestants  than  among  those  who  have  been  Eoman- 

•  The  Aogabwg  Coofeaiion  !•  not  the  work  of  LaOwr  alone.  Hoat  of  tt  waa  abaped  bj  tiM 
BiDd  and  padflc  Melanehtbon,  and  all  of  It  bad  to  be  approved  bj  tbe  cblef  leaders  of  ibe  Protee* 
taut  partj  of  tbat  daj,  (aeyen  princaa  of  tbe  empire  and  two  free  citlei^)  Aa  tbe  Oermao  oopy  wm 
read  before  tbe  aaaembled  Statea,  it  la  regarded  aa  of  equal  autborltj  witb  tbe  Latin.— Tbe  flrat 
p«rt  of  It  oontalna  tweniy-one  Artlclee  of  Faltb,  in  tbe  concloBlon  of  wblch  tbe  Beformers  say : 
**Tbla  Is  tbe  aabatanoe  of  oar  doetrlne,  from  wblcb  it  may  be  seen,  tbat  it  oontaloi  notbing  dlf^ 
ferent  from  tbe  Bible,  or  oppoeed  eitber  to  tbe  Catbolio  or  oTen  tbe  Roman  Cbarcb,  as  far  as  tbia 
Is  known  by  tbe  writings  of  tbe  Fatbera."  Tbis  la  tbe  first  plaee  wbere  tbe  word  Catbolle  oeean. 
Tba  aeeond  part  of  It  treata  on  tbe  eomptlona,  ootreoted  by  tbe  Beformera,  In  aeren  Artlolea.  In 
tbe  preamble  to  tbla  second  part,  tbe  Beformera  say :  **  Tbey  do  not  dlaaent  in  any  article  of  fkitb 
from  tbe  Catbolle  Obnrcb,  bot  only  reject  some  of  tbe  aboaea  introduced  againat  tba  Canou,** 
eta.  Tbla  Is  tbe  second  plaoe  wbere  tbe  word  Catbolle  atandu  Tbe  tblrd  time  It  oecnra  In  tba 
VIL  Art  of  tbis  second  part,  beaded  ds  poUstau  eeeUHoMica,  Tbere  la  tbe  words  of  Bt  Aoa- 
tlB :  JTiBc  OaikoUcit  spitcapU  eomBeniiendvm  S9t  ncubi  faUuntmr^  (Nor  ongbt  we  to  consent  to 
Catbolle  blabopa  wbenerer  tbey  are  deoelTcd  or  mistaken,)  tbe  word  catktUeut  la  translated 
trdmuUch  gtm&kU^  as  bas  been  observed  already.  Tbe  fonrtb  place  la  among  tbe  condadlng 
senteoeea  of  tbe  aame  VIL  Art.  Part  II,  and  Ita  meaning  is  tbis:  **Tbey  (tbe  Beformera)  only 
require  that  th^  (tbe  blabi^)  would  zelea-e  niOnst  burdena  wblcb  are  iiOTeitl<«,  and  Introduced 
against  tbe  custom  of  tbe  Catbolle  Cbnrcb."  Tbe  fiftb  and  last  place  is  In  tbe  epilogue,  wbere 
tbey  say :  **  We  enumerated  only  sucb  mattem  as  we  bad  needs  to  say,  in  <»der  tbat  it  might  ba 
vndefstood  fbat  neither  la  doetrlne  nor  worship  (4«mM0iitae,  the  Oerman  copy  baa  Q^ueueki) 
we  received  any  thing  contrary  to  tbe  Scrlptnrea  or  the  Church  Catholic'*  Still  stronger  la 
•rery  thing,  xebtlBg  to  tbe  subject  la  diaenaalon,  ezpreased  In  the  Tailed  eonftelona,  for  laBtance, 
In  the  C9fJk»no  Variata  of  1540. 
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ists  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  These  latter  are  not  aa 
nnmeroos  in  this  country  as  the  Protestants ;  and  they  either 
cling  tenaciously  to  their  mother  Church,  or  become  Atheists 
of  the  worst  kind.  Some  few,  indeed,  may  be  found  who  do 
not  reject  every  thing  Christian — but  even  these  would  abhor 
the  word  catholic,  and  prefer,  in  every  particular,  the  Protes- 
tant forms. 

Another  question  has  been  touched  above  in  regard  to 
Voter  unser^  or  Unaer  Vater,  It  has  been  remarked  already 
that  it  is  the  first  of  these  forms  which  found  its  way  into  the 
American  translation.  But  then  it  is  the  usual  Eomish  form, 
although  received  even  by  Luther,  (namely,  in  his  Catechism, 
not  in  his  Bible  translation,)  and  still  used  in  some  places  of 
Germany — a  form  forgotten  in  other  regions,  and  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  Romanism.  It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  writer 
of  this  article  that  the  woi*ds  Vater  unaer  should  be  replaced 
by  Unser  Vater,  as  giving  offense  to  nobody,  or  that  every 
congregation  should  be  allowed  to  use  either  of  these  forms. 
There  are  also  large  parts  of  Germany  where  the  mass  of  the 
people  never  heard  of  a  Litany  to  he  used  among  Protestants 
— and  who  by  the  word  Litany  understand  what  they  have 
heard  to  be  said  in  Komish  Churches.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  strike  out  the  word  Litany  from  the  German  Prayer>Book, 
and  leave  only  the  words  General  Supjilioation  to  be  used  on 
such  and  such  occasions  ? 

But  we  shall  not  insist  on  these  minor  matters.  What  we 
intended  to  show,  is,  that  our  German  Prayer-Book  needs  re- 
vision, and  this  we  have  shown  sufficiently :  at  least  this  is 
our  own  view  of  the  iking,  and  may  be  that  of  many  of  our 
readers. 

The  missionary  work  among  our  German  population  is  a 
work  beset  with  numberless  and  great  difficulties.  Why  should 
we  not  smooth  the  path  of  those  who  are  destined  to  labor  in  this 
field  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  they  have  to  overcome  such  a  de- 
gree of  indifference,  or  rather  aversion,  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion as  is  never  met  with  among  other  races  ? 

Let  us  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  facts  : 

1.  The  Germans  openly  pride  themselves  of  their  being^vd 
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Or  SIX  MiLLTONs  in  this  country ;  and  in  order  to  secnre  their 
national  continuance, 

2.  Thej  have  upwards  of  two  hundred  Journals  and  News- 
papers. 

3.  They  maintain  many  private  and  parochial  schools. 

4.  They  have  formed  public  and  secret  societies  for  fostering 
their  nationality,  and  to  hinder  their  being  Americanized,  etc. 

What  the  churchman  can  not  but  regret  is,  that  injiddity 
and  gross  sensuality  are  reckoned  among  their  national  pecu- 
liarities ;  that  the  great  mass  of  their  Journals  and  Newspa- 
pers are  conducted  by  Jews  or  Infidels^  and  that  these  Jour- 
nals and  Newspapers,  and  some  of  their  secret  societieSj  purposely 
undermine'Christianity ;  that  most  of  their  private  schools  ex- 
clude religious  teaching ;  that  by  the  agency  of  several  reli- 
gious papers  and  tracts,  the  few  believing  among  them  are 
continually  exhorted  to  cling  to  their  native  semi-ratioJialisniy 
and  warned  against  the  American  Sects,  etc. 

The  Church  has  missions  among  the  Africans  and  Chinese. 
Can  she  overlook  such  a  multitude  of  heathen  at  her  own 
doors? 


Abt.  v.— contemporaneous  literature. 

HISTORY.* 

This  is  an  original  work,  and  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
its  distinguished  author,  a  gentleman  eminent  for  ability  and 
scholarship.  The  early  career  of  Mr.  Palfrey,  both  clerical 
and  political,  was  the  best  general  preparation  for  the  successfal 
performance  of  the  difficult  task  he  has  undertaken.  His  fami- 
liarity with  Puritan  theology  and  provincial  as  well  as  state 
politics,  his  knowledge  of  New-England  life  and  society,  all 
these  are  important  elements  in  the  character  of  one  who 
would  write  well  and  truly  the  history  of  New-England, 

•  HaioBT  or  Ksw-SvaLAxn.    Vol  L     By  Jomi  CtonuM  Pitfor.    Boitoo :  Uttto 
Brown  *  Co.    ISOS. 
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Besides  these  general  qualifications,  which  so  admirably  fit 
Mr.  Palfrey  to  become  the  historian  of  New-England  for  this 
generation,  his  particular  studies  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
his  work  are  no  less  obvious.  This  first  installment  is  replete 
with  evidence  of  diligent  and  extensive  research. 

But  we  count  Mr.  Palfrey's  conscious  sympathy  with  the 
moral  earnestness  and  elevation  of  the  Puritan  character-  the 
first  of  his  qualifications. 

This  is  the  only  style  of  man  that  can  rise  to  the  moral 
heights  of  the  great  argument  involved  in  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth.  It  is  easy  to  fasten  upon  the 
foibles  of  our  fathers,  and  by  false  constructions  render  them 
as  ridiculous  as  we  make  ourselves,  by  such  exhibitions  of  an 
irreverent  and  unfilial  temper.  The  true  ^method  is  to  trace 
the  progress  of  the  Puritans  from  their  own  standpoint,  and 
this  is  precisely  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Palfrey  proposes  to 
write  his  History,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  which  he  has 
made  so  excellent  a  beginning.  May  it  have  a  successful  issue  I 
It  would  infallibly,  if  the  breadth  of  his  understanding  equalled 
its  integrity.  Had  Mr.  Palfi-ey's  sympathies  been  as  wide  as 
they  are  earnest,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  render  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  the  opponents  of  the  Puritan  party,  both  in  the 
English  Church  and  State. 

We  feel  sure  that  he  is  not  deficient  in  honesty  of  purpose, 
nor  has  he  a  "  plentiful  lack"  of  courage.  It  is,  we  apprehend, 
a  want  of  that  comprehensiveness  of  view  and  catholicity  of 
temper  which  are  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  really  great  histo- 
rian, one  whose  work  "  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die." 

Such  a  history  of  the  Congregational  schism  would  probably 
be  too  much  to  expect  from  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans, 
while  he  continues  to  regard  Puritan  principles  as  the  purest 
possible  in  Church  and  State. 

This,  however,  is  not  Mr.  Palfrey's  point  of  view.  He  re- 
veres the  virtues  of  the  Puritans,  indeed,  and  so  do  we.  But 
theologically,  he  is  farther  removed  from  them  than  we  are. 

We  can  not  but  think,  therefore,  that  he  is  swayed  by  preju- 
dice, when  he  revives  in  so  grave  a  work  the  unreasonable 
charges  of  the  Puritans  against  the  Church,  without  so  much 
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as  hinting  the  noble  defense  her  children  have  made  of  her 
principles,  polity,  and  worship. 

In  a  word,  the  Paritan  side  of  the  controversy  is  given,  but 
not  the  Church  side ;  the  attack,  but  not  the  defense.  This, 
certainly,  savors  more  of  the  bar  than  of  the  bench,  and  the 
historian  is  one  who  is  bound  by  the  self-imposed  obligations 
of  his  office  to  hear  both  sides ;  then,  having  carefully  col- 
lated  and  compared  the  evidence  offered  by  each,  to  state  the 
results  without  the  fear  or  favor  of  either  before  his  eyes.  Mr. 
Palfrey  has  failed  to  do  this.  His  bias  is  patent  to  every 
reader  at  all  instructed  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  great 
controversy. 

It  is  consoling  to  know  that  the  subject  will  not  rest  here. 
It  can  not  Mr.  Palfrey  has  not  spoken  the  last  word.  This 
part  of  the  history  of  New-England,  which  in  a  manner  is  a 
history  of  the  Puritans,  remains  to  be  written,  and  will  so  re- 
main, till  the  errors  of  each  party  are  fairly  stated,  and  their 
excellencies  celebrated  with  equal  candor.  Any  thing  short 
of  this  must  pass  as  merely  party  spirit,  fit  only  to  perpetuate 
party  prejudices  and  sectarian  strife. 

Excelling  in  so  many  particulars,  would  that  the  accom- 
plished author  of  this  volume  had  abounded  in  this  grace 
also ;  the  grace  which  we  are  assured,  on  the  highest  authority, 
is  superior  to  all  others,  in  the  absence  of  which  our  best  en- 
deavors are  of  little  worth. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  proverb  touch- 
ing those  who  live  in  glass  houses.  We  confess  ourselves  far 
from  blameless.  As  long  as  a  class  of  Churchmen  will  persist 
in  adoring  the  memories  of  the  first  Charles  and  of  Laud,  as 
blessed  martyrs  for  Christ  and  His  Church,  so  long  may  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  be  pardoned  for  praising  their 
godly  ancestors  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  praisewor- 
thy in  their  generation. 

What  we  say  is,  that  the  historic  muse  will  refuse  to  recog- 
nize either  as  entitled  to  be  crowned  in  consideration  of  ser- 
vices rendered  in  her  high  office,  which  ever  was  and  is,  when 
we  have  deeds  to  relate,  whether  lucky  or  unlucky,  to  speak 
of  them  as  they  were,  to  extenuate  nothing  nor  set  down  aught 
in  malice,  prejudice,  or  vincible  ignorance. 
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When  this  is  done  here,  we  shall  have  a  history  of  the  Puri- 
tan party  as  instructive  and  admonitory  to  Churchmen  as  to 
Calvinists. 

As  this  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Palfrey's  work  is  not  intended 
for  a  formal  review  of  it,  we  can  here  only  refer  our  readers  to 
the  third,  fotirth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters,  for  evidence  of 
the  fairness  of  these  comments.  A  thorough  sifting  of  said 
chapters  would  fill  pages. 

Of  the  many  points  we  should  make  in  a  professed  review, 
we  will  now  note  but  two. 

Aware  that  the  address  of  the  Massachusetts  Company  to 
their  dear  brethren  of  the  Church  of  England,  (issued  on  leav- 
ing for  America,)  is  obviously  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least, 
with  their  subsequent  conduct,  Mr.  Palfrey  endeavors  to  recon- 
cile the  discrepancy  by  arguing  that  the  attachment  they  pro- 
fessed for  the  Church  could  not  refer  to  its  government  or  wor- 
ship, since  these,  being  in  themselves  changeable,  are  not  of 
the  Church's  essence.  To  which  we  reply,  that  if  this  were  all 
we  knew  of  Mr.  Palfrey,  we  should  conclude  he  received  his 
education  among  the  Jesuits. 

Of  his  defense  of  the  persecutions  set  on  foot  by  the  Puri- 
tans in  Massachusetts,  we  will  add  merely  this,  that  if  conclu- 
sive, it  furnishes  (mutatis  mutandis)  a  complete  justification  of 
those  who  persecuted  the  Puritans  at  home.  That  is  to  say,  if 
it  was  right  in  the  Puritans  to  persecute  in  order  to  preserve 
thsir  polity,  then  it  was  equally  so  for  Laud  as  the  primate  of 
all  England.  If  persecution  was  merely  expedient  in  the  colo- 
nies, it  may  have  been  no  less  so  at  home.  I^  however,  the 
conduct  of  the  Puritans  was  neither  right  nor  expedient,  but 
only  excusable,  and  that  because  they  were  fallible  men  who 
•shared  in  the  spirit  of  their  age,  we  enter  the  same  plea  for 
the  pedantic  James,  the  tyrannic  Charles,  and  the  bigoted 
Laud.  Albeit  we  like  these  even  less  than  those.  We  re- 
gard all  arbitrary  prelates  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  Church. 

Inimical  as  are  their  proceedings  to  all  non-conformists,  they 
are  still  more  so  to  the  true  interests  of  religion.  We,  there- 
iGv^y  will  laud  neither  them  nor  their  acts. 
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Our  prayer  is  for  the  restoration  of  an  ecclesiastical  nnity, 
once  existing,  but  unhappily  lost,  immolated  to  the  demon  of 
controversy. 

All  good  men  ought  now  to  constitute  a  council  of  concilia- 
tion. A  better  opportunity  to  engage  in  this  good  work  was 
never  presented  to  any  than  to  Dr.  Palfrey  in  his  character  of 
historian.  In  the  first  volume  he  has  certainly  neglected  it. 
May  he  improve  it  in  those  which  shall  follow.  If  he  does, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  two  noble  nations,  in- 
stead of  the  approval  of  a  party,  comparatively  small,  though 
highly  respectable  in  each. 

The  life  and  Times  of  Milton.  This  title  raises  great  ex- 
pectations, but  no  more,  we  feel  sure,  than  the  performance 
will  fulfill.  All  that  scholai*ship  and  research  can  effect  have 
been  freely  bestowed  on  this  first  volume,  which  covers  the 
first  of  the  three  divisions  of  time  into  which  Milton's  life  di- 
vides itself:  the  first  extending  from  1608  to  1640,  which  was 
the  period  of  his  education  and  of  his  minor  poems  ;  the  sec* 
end  extending  from  1640  to  1660,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  Wars  to  the  Bestoration,  and  forming  the  middle  period 
of  his  polemical  activity  as  a  prose- writer ;  and  the  third  ex- 
tending from  1660  to  1674,  which  was  the  period  of  his  later 
muse,  and  of  the  publication  of  Paradise  Lost. 

The  principal  topics  taken  up  in  this  volume,  are  Milton's 
ancestry,  birth,  education,  plan  of  life.  Continental  tour,  and 
a  critical  survey  of  English  literature  at  that  period.  Passing 
by,  for  the  present,  all  other  questions  raised  by  Professor 
Masson,  we  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  reasons  which  de- 
terred Milton  from  entering  the  Church,  as  he  originally  in- 
tended. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  sublimest  andmost  learned, 
as  well  as  religious  of  our  poets,  was  designed  for  the  Church,  and 
himself  grew  up  with  the  expectation  of  serving  in  her  courts. 

fTuM  LiFS  or  Jon  Miltox.  Kimtod  In  eoDOoetlofi  with  the  PoUtlei],  EeeMMtdAl«  ftud 
Literary  Hlstorj  of  bli  TlnMi  By  Datid  If  amov,  M.A^  Protetor  of  EoglUh  LiCentnre  io  Unl- 
▼enlty  CoUega)  London.    VoL  L    Boston :  Ooold  A  linooln. 
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With  this  view  he  entered  the  TJniverBity  of  Cambridge,  and 
there  made  those  splendid  attainments  in  literature  which  ren- 
dered him  the  foremost  man  of  his  time  in  learning  as  in 
genius.  Why,  then,  was  this  good  design  of  his  parents  de- 
feated ?  And  why  his  own  cherished  plan  abandoned  ? 
Want  of  purpose  or  of  character  can  not  have  been  the  cause, 
for  of  these  no  man  displayed  more  than  John  Milton.  Nor 
was  it  aversion  to  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Still  less  was  it 
skepticism.  Milton  had  a  truly  religious  soul,  and  was,  espe- 
cially in  early  life,  of  a  reverent  temper.  He  loved  retire- 
ment, study,  devotion  to  religious  duties,  and  was  of  the  purest 
moral  character. 

Why,  then,  did  he  change  his  purpose  to  enter  the  Church  ? 

John  Milton  was  deterred  from  entering  the  Church  by 
''  conscientious  scruples."  This  is  the  explanation.  It  is  a  re- 
lief to  know,  however,  that  the  opposition  which  at  this  time 
sprang  up  in  his  heart,  and  was  warmed  there  till  it  increased 
to  fever-heat,  was  not  directed  against  the  Church  of  Cranmer 
or  of  Whit«.  Milton's  life  fell  on  evil  days.  Had  he  lived 
before  Laud,  he  would  have  lived  and  died  a  minister,  perhaps 
a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England.  Had  he  been  bom  in 
America  two  hundred  years  later  than  he  was  in  England,  he 
could  heartily  have  accepted  and  acted  on  the  moderate  prin- 
ciples of  "  our  ecclesiastical  Washington."  Even  then,  and  in 
England,  he  could  and  would  have  conformed  to  the  Church 
had  the  pure  Protestantism  of  Archbishop  Abbot  prevailed 
over  the  antagonistic  Bomanizing  tendencies  of  Laud.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  was  not  against  the  Church  of  England  that  Mil- 
ton protested,  but  against  Laudism.  Before  such  a  man  he 
refused  to  bow.  To  such  a  bigot  he  declined  committing  his 
conscience.  His  whole  soul  revolted  from  the  sway  of  "  the 
little  red-faced"  ruler  of  the  Church.  Milton's  piercing  glance 
could  not  but  discern  the  certain  consequences  of  committing 
the  Church  to  the  care  of  such  a  man.  He  read  his  character 
well,  and  foresaw  the  ceitain  results  of  following  such  a  leader. 
Accordingly  he  gave  up  his  cherished  purposes,  and  cutting 
loose  from  the  ancient  moorings  of  the  University,  threw  him- 
self upon  the  uncertain  sea  of  literature  and  politics. 
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The  consequences  of  this  change  to  him,  we  must  consider 
in  connection  with  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  if  at  all. 
In  the  present  brief  notice,  all  we  design  is  to  utter  a  protest 
against  those  principles  and  that  polity  which  deprived  the 
Church  of  the  invaluable  services  the  genius  and  learning  of 
Milton  could  and  would  have  rendered  her,  had  her  Protestant 
origin  been  respected  and  her  liberal  standards  adhered  to  in 
his  times. 

Nor  is  the  name  of  Milton  the  only  one  blotted  from  the 
roll-call  of  the  Church  by  the  black  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  despotism,  which  found  its  fitting  exponents  and  ministers 
in  Laud  and  Strafford.  "Would  that  it  were  so  1  Would  that 
it  were  not  true,  as  it  is,  that  in  the  struggle  provoked  by  those 
bom  tyrants,  many  of  the  noblest  sons  of  the  English  Church 
repudiated  her  walks  and  ways  forever ! 

To  us  it  appears  certain,  that  had  the  mild  temper  and  truly 
catholic  principles  of  Cranmer  continued  to  guide  the  counsel 
of  the  English  Churchy  the  Puritan  schism  would  never  have 
occurred.  A  few  changes  relating  to  points  of  discipline  might 
have  been  urged  and  effected  in  England,  as  they  afterwards 
were  in  America,  but  nothing  more.  The  integrity  of  the 
Church  would  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  the 
latest  times.  Her  enemies  would  have  been  shorn  of  half  their 
disposition,  and  all  their  power  to  do  her  evil.  Even  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Laud,  had  the  policy  of  Bishop  Williams,  the 
Lord-keeper,  been  adopted,  no  effective  opposition  could  have 
been  made  to  existing  institutions  in  Church  or  State.  It  is 
true,  the  policy  of  the  Lord-keeper  originated  in  the  head  of  a 
statesman  rather  than  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  and  accordingly 
savored  more  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  than  the  harmless- 
ness  of  the  dove.  But  he,  at  least,  was  wise  in  his  generation ; 
and  smitten  with  more  than  the  judicial  blindness  common  to 
his  race,  was  the  Stuart  who  rejected  his  counsels  and  dis- 
missed him  from  his  presence.  Williams  retired  to  give  place 
to  Laud,  who  at  once  became  the  greatest  power  in  England, 
unless  we  except,  first  Buckingham  and  then  Strafford  for  a 
season.  And  what  was  the  secret  of  this  elevation,  as  sudden 
as  great  ?    It  was  that  Charles  had  resolved  on  arbitrary  gov- 
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eminent  in  the  State,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  Church 
and  Churchmen  the  tools  of  his  despotic  purposes. 

James  had  heartily  disliked  Laud ;  was  opposed  to  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Episcopate.  When  pressed  by  Bishop  Williams, 
he  at  last  consented,  saying  that  the  Bishop  would  rue  his  re- 
quest Ominous  words  I  Prophetic  of  a  policy  which  would 
destroy  both  Bishop  and  King ;  subversive  of  the  throne  and 
ruinous  to  the  Church.  Laud  rose  and  Williams  fell.  Laud 
became  not  only  Bishop,  but  Archbishop  and  prime  favorite, 
because  he  was  the  most  reliable  as  well  as  most  devoted  agent 
of  the  Court  Laud  had  some  honesty,  considerable  learning, 
and  much  zeal.  These  were  his  good  points.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  narrow  undei'standing,  a  cold  heart,  pliable  conscience, 
and  bigotry  enough  to  set  up  a  hundred  popes.  Small  of 
stature,  of  a  rubicund  countenance,  undignified  manner,  and 
excitable  disposition,  he  not  only  rose  to  the  highest  dignity  of 
the  English  Church,  but  so  effectually  impressed  his  character 
on  the  times  as  to  leave  his  name  a  synonym  for  a  set  of  prin* 
ciples  which,  if  powerless  to  preserve,  have  never  been  want- 
ing in  vigor  to  disturb  the  counsels  and  divide  the  unity  of  the 
Church. 

This  appeared  in  England,  and  at  once.  Laud  and  Laudr 
like  men  were  the  real  authors  of  the  English  rebellion,  and 
consequently  of  the  temporary  subversion  and  continued  di- 
vision of  the  English  Church.  They  were  so,  as  much  and  as 
truly  as  the  French  nobility  and  Court  were  the  real  authors 
of  the  French  Hevolution.  As  the  vices  and  abuses  of  the 
Court  caused  the  Bevolution,  in  the  sense  of  rendering  it  in- 
evitable, so  the  rashness  and  rigor  of  Laud  rendered  revolt 
from  the  Church  unavoidable.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Xo 
other  result  was  possible,  unless  Englishmen  had  renounced 
their  ancestral  traits,  and  repudiated  their  dearly,  because 
blood,  bought  liberties.  Not  that  the  Prelatists  were  wholly 
wrong  and  the  Puritans  wholly  right.  Far  from  it  In  the 
end,  the  Puritans  were  no  less  wrong  than  their  adversaries. 
They  should  have  stood  by  the  Church  till  cleared  of  all  de- 
spotic rule  and  papistic  policy,  as  did  their  fathers  before  them. 
They  should  not  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  into 
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schism.  Kor  shonld  the  defenders  of  Gospel  truth  any  where. 
We  most  preserve  apostolic  order  as  well  as  evangelic  truth. 
The  Episcopate,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ancient  usages,  and 
time-honored  festivals — all  these  are  inestimable  blessings.  A 
part  of  these  things  are  necessary  to  a  Church  constituted  on 
the  principles  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  we  want  no  other. 
We  have  no  inclination  to  ask  whether  any  other  be  possible 
or  allowable.  Enough  that  we  have  this  and  are  not  strait- 
ened. We  have  liberty  enough,  room  enough,  verge  enough. 
We  love  to  inhabit  the  house  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
rafters  were  laid,  and  whose  proportions  were  planned  by  the 
Apostles  and  Apostolic  men.  Oh  I  that  all  of  English  origin 
would  enter  in  and  abide  there.  The  door  is  open,  there  is 
room  enough  for  all ;  and  whether  the  children  will  return  or 
no,  we  are  sure  the  fathers  would  not  have  forsaken  it  if  it  had 
always  been  as  it  is  this  day,  and  in  this  land.  One  thing 
more,  at  least,  is  certain.  As  the  principles  and  policy  of  Laud 
drove  out  the  fathers,  so  will  they  fail  to  call  back  the  child- 
ren. Kot  to  the  successors  of  Laud,  but  to  the  children  of 
Cranmer  is  consigned  the  task  of  recalling  the  wandering  sons, 
and  recovering  the  lost  ground  of  the  Church  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  World.  Let  such  men  as  Bishop  Tait  be  elevated  to 
the  Episcopate,  and  dissent  will  disappear  from  England,  if 
not  at  once,  yet  gradually  and  surely.  The  Church  there  has 
every  advantage.  Will  she  be  wise  enough  to  act  accord- 
ingly ?  And  even  here,  encompassed  as  we  are  by  difficulties 
of  Laudian  origin,  we  despair  not  of  a  final,  though  it  may 
not  be  a  speedy  victory ;  a  victory  not  for  ourselves — not  for 
a  sect,  whether  prelatic  or  puritanic — ^but  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  predicted  by  prophets,  built  up  by  Apostles,  and 
purchased  by  the  Son  of  God  Himself. 
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SERMONS,* 

The  death  of  Mr.  Eobertson  was  premature.  We  speak  in. 
the  manner  of  men.  His  life  was  long  enough  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  various  knowledge,  and  the  formation  of  a  character 
as  commanding  as  it  was  Christian  in  its  essential  features. 
His  powers  matured  early,  and  he  essayed  no  middle  flight. 
Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  fused  his  multifarions 
acquisitions  and  accomplishments,  blending  them  with  the 
convictions  and  aspirations  of  his  Christian  heart,  and  so  we 
should  have  had  as  the  heritage  of  the  faithful,  another  exam- 
ple of  brilliant  genius  consecrated  to  Christ  and  the  Church. 
As  it  [is,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  his  familiarity  not 
merely  with  the  general  learning,  but  more  especially  with 
the  several  phases  of  skepticism  rife  in  our  time.  Nor  is  there 
reason  to  doubt  that  in  heart,  he  revolted  from  the  results  of 
infidelity  in  all  its  phases. 

But  his  head  work  is  not  always  clear,  though  we  would  not 
insinuate  that  it  |is  often  cloudy.  Enough  to  say,  that  it  is 
sometimes  so.  In  proof  of  this,  we  refer  to  the  sermons  on  Ab- 
solution and  the  Trinity  in  particular.  That  on  Absolution  is 
indefensible  throughout  Many  of  the  thoughts  taken  sepa- 
rately are  beautiful,  but  put  together  as  a  theory  of  the  office, 
they  become  brimful  of  error.  Theologically,  then,  this  ser- 
mon is  beneath  criticism,  as  without  warrant  in  the  Bible, 
Prayer-Book,  or  any  of  the  standards  of  the  Church.  The 
substance  of  its  teaching  is,  that  absolution  is  proffered  to 
individual  men  in  the  name  of  abstract  humanity.  This  is 
philosophical  realism  applied  to  theology  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. Phseton  here  has  the  presumption  to  drive  the  San- 
chariot,  and  as  usual,  damages  his  own  reputation,  and  exposes 
others  to  serious  danger. 

Far  less  objectionable  is  the  sermon  on  the  Trinity,  but  still 
an  inadmissible  statement  of  the  doctrine.  It  is  not  the  Trin- 
ity of  the  Apostles'  or  Nicene,  or  Athanasian,  or  any  other 
creed  known  to  Christendom.    It  approximates  indeed  to  the 

*  SxBMOis  PBiAOHKD  IS  TRuriTT  OoAPiL,  Brighton.    B7  the  Bar.  F.  W.  BoBianov,  Inomn- 
bent   8yoUL   Boston :  Tloknor  db  Ca 
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lieresy  of  Sabellins,  for  its  fundamental  position  is,  that  the 
revelation  of  God  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  is  so  far  from 
being  incredible,  we  may  well  belieye  that  in  future  ages,  and 
other  worlds,  He  wiU  be  known  by  yet  other  names,  and  8us> 
tain  other  relations  unknown  to  the  Christian  in  this  world. 
Of  course,  this  is  mere  modalism,  and  as  such,  does  not  recog- 
nize the  Christian  revelation  of  God  as  final ;  by  which  we 
mean,  does  not  confess  the  distinctions  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  as  substantial  and  eternal  yerities,  so  essential  to 
the  faith  of  a  Christian,  as  to  admit  neither  of  addition  nor 
diminution. 

These  sermons  are  much  read  by  Unitarians,  and  as  gener- 
ally admired.  We  are  glad  of  it  They  contain  more  of 
tmth  than  they  are  wont  to  hear,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  give 
many  of  them  an  impulse  in  the  right]  direction.  Had  Mr. 
Bobertson  been  an  American,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
would  have  &llen  into  the  error  of  Unitarianism.  If  at  all,  it 
would  have  been  before  the  age  of  reflection  had  reduced  the 
spirit  of  doubt  and  denial  to  its  proper  proportions.  Once 
committed  to  its  defense,  he  might  have  gone  on  in  it,  as  many 
among  us  do,  with  no  real  devotion  to  its  interests,  or  faith  in 
its  fitness  to  regenerate  the  soul  or  reform  the  life ;  yet  follow- 
ing its  doubtful  fortunes,  partly  from  the  force  of  habit,  and 
partly  from  the  inconvenience  connected  with  changing  one's 
church  relations.  Being  an  Englishman,  and  becoming  early 
a  communicant  in  the  Church,  Mr.  Eobertson  was  saved  from 
the  slough  of  skepticism,  and  would  infallibly  have  worked  his 
way  into  the  pure  faith  of  his  fathers,  had  he  lived ;  as  in  fact 
in  heart  and  sympathy  he  did  long  before  his  decease.  His 
love  of  the  Saviour  was  ardent,  his  appreciation  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel  were  high,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
Church  undoubted.  He  had  an  affectionate  heart,  a  fervid 
fancy,  a  glowing  imagination,  and  an  intellect  both  vigorous 
and  highly  cultivated.  No  man  was  more  beloved  by  those 
who  understood  him,  and  few  more  misrepresented  than  he,  by 
those  who  did  not.  In  boyhood,  Mr.  Robertson  was  intended 
for  the  army,  but  he  became  a  soldier  of  the  cross.  In  this 
character  he  evinced  all  the  courage  of  a  moral  hero,  and  we 
are  persuaded  that  length  of  life  would  have  led  to  other  vir* 
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taes  equally  necessary,  and  more  characteristic  of  the  devoat 
Christian. 

Sermons  more  readable  than  his  can  not  be  found.  They 
interest  all,  because  richly  imbned  with  sentiments,  and  ex- 
pressive of  emotions  which  well  np  in  all  haman  hearts  when 
the  chords  are  touched  by  the  hand  of  genius  and  of  piety.  The 
style  is  admirable,  the  thoughts  are  moving,  and  the  expression 
unusually  forcible  and  elegant.  And  singular  to  say,  not  one 
of  these  sermons  was  written  out,  until  after  delivery,  and  then 
only  to  gratify  family  friends. 

Mr.  Eobertson  was  indeed  [richly  endowed  with  almost  all 
the  gifts  and  graces  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  man.  In 
many  things  he  reminds  us  of  that  other  departed  son  of  the 
Church,  and  gifted  man,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Archer  Butler.  In- 
ferior as  a  metaphysician,  and  perhaps  as  a  scholar,  he  equalled 
him  in  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  a  desire  to 
do  good,  while  in  all  matters  of  art,  and  cesthetics  generally,  he 
probably  surpassed  him.  Professor  Butler  will  long  be  a  fa- 
vorite with  cultivated  minds,  and  ever  be  regarded  as  docile  a 
disciple  as  dutiful  a  son  of  the  Church. 

Eobertson  will  become  more  widely  known,  have  a  larger 
circle  of  admirers,  and  not  fail  to  do  much  good.  Butler  pop- 
ularizes Platonism,  and  baptizes  all  philosophy  into  the  faith 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Robertson 
makes  current  literature,  and  the  latest  results  of  science  trib- 
utary to  religion,  and  by  the  force  of  his  genius  transmutes  the 
base  metals  of  earth  into  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  true, 
that  after  the  process  of  transmutation,  some  base  elements 
still  appear,  but  not  enough,  we  think,  in  the  whole  mass,  to 
cause  its  condemnation  as  fit  only  for  the  fire. 

On  the  contrary,  escaping  the  notice  of  ordinary  observers, 
it  is  easily  separated  in  the  alembic  of  thoughtful  minds,  and 
then  becomes  refined  gold,  as  pure  as  before  it  was  attractive. 

We  may  add,  that  Mr.  Robertson  left  the  materials  for  sev- 
eral Lectures  also,  which  have  been  republished  in  this  country 
by  Ticknor,  in  a  style  uniform  with  the  Sermons.  It  is  high 
praise  to  say  of  them,  as  we  can,  that  they  sustain  the  reputa 
tion  of  the  preacher. 
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METAPHYSICS.' 

NasdiuT  nonfit^  is  indisputably  true  of  the  poet,  but  only 
partly  so  of  the  philosopher.  He  mnst  be  both  born  and 
made ;  bom  with  the  philosophical  faculty  answering  to  the 
"  fine  frenzy"  of  the  poet,  and  made,  by  mastering  the  thoughts 
of  his  predecessors,  or  he  will  infallibly  be  mastered  by  them. 
A  man  who  affecting  original  thinking  in  metaphysics  disre- 
gards what  others  have  already  thought,  may  pass  for  pro- 
found with  those  as  ignorant  as  himself,  but  there  is  no  danger 
that  the  delusion  will  become  general.  It  is  only  among  the 
blind  that  the  one-eyed  is  voted  a  sceptre  for  his  sharpness  of 
vision.  This  fact  explains  both  the  origin  and  end  of  many 
a  theory  which  scarcely  lives  long  enough  to  see  the  light.  It 
equally  accounts  for  the  perennial  pleasure  imparted  by  a  few 
authors. 

As  guides  in  philosophy,  Plato  and  Aristotle  among  the 
ancients,  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Hume,  Kant,  and  Cousin, 
among  die  modems,  will  flourish  forever.  And  the  reason  is, 
that  each  had  a  genius  for  metaphysics,  and  each  made  the 
conclusions  of  his  predecessors  the  starting-point  of  his  own 
speculations.  Sir  William  Hamilton  belongs  to  this  noble 
order  both  by  right  of  birth  and  by  virtue  of  his  great  attain- 
ments. He  had  the  philosophical  faculty  and  he  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  was  this  combina- 
tion which  made  him  the  ablest  metaphysician  using  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  since  Hume.  Less  subtle  and  skeptical  than  Hume, 
his  knowledge  was  as  superior  as  his  love  of  paradox  was  less. 
Differing,  toto  cosloj  from  Hume  in  matters  of  religious  faith, 
he  delighted  to  recognize  and  to  eulogize  his  matchless  acumen 
as  a  metaphysician.  Beid  and  Stewart  have  been  the  great 
lights  of  accredited  Scottish  philosophy.  Of  these  two,  Eeid 
was  the  more,  original  thinker,  Stewart  the  more  elegant  writer 
and  general  reader. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  surpasses  them  both  in  each  particu- 
lar.   He  is  a  greater  philosopher  than  Eeid,  and  if  less  pol- 

*  LicruHxi  ov  MRAnrmoB.  By  Sir  Willxam  Hamiltov,  Bail,  Prof  of  Logic  and  MeU^hTdcs 
iB  the  Uniyenitj  of  Edinburgh.     Botton :  OonU  A  Unooln.    18M. 
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islied  in  his  diction,  is  far  more  learned  than  Stewart,  and  has 
a  superior  style  for  the  subjects  of  which  they  both  treat     He 
enjoys  also  the  advantage  of  following  these  great  men,  and 
not  them  alone.    He  succeeds  and  profits  by  the  speculations 
of  the  English  Locke,  the  French  Des  Cartes  and  Malebranche, 
the  German  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schelling,  and  is  the  con- 
temporary admirer  and  Mend  of  the  brilliant  Cousin,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  annotated  edition  of  Reid,  in  terms  honorable 
to  both.    It  is  now  thirty  years  since  he  became  as  favor- 
ably as  generally  known  tol  scholars  by  his  article  on  Cou- 
sin in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  which,  we  believe,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  Metaphysics  and  Logic  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.    This  was  soon  followed    by 
other  articles  equally  able,  on  Perception  and  on  Logic.    Since 
then,  he  has  edited  an  edition  of  Keid  with  annotations  as 
•valuable  as  the  original  text    These  notes  exhibit,  as  might 
be  expected,  substantially  the  same  views  as  are  now  more 
fully  expounded  in  the  volume  announced  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  an  earnest  and 
able  plea  in  behalf  of  metaphysical  studies,  a  theme  so  inter- 
esting and  important,  that  we  propose  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  special  article  in  a  future  number  of  the  Review. 

We  omit  here,  also,  an  analysis  of  the  Psychological  por- 
tions of  the  work,  merely  premising  that  retaining  the  now  gen- 
erally received  divisions  and  distributions  of  the  several  mental 
faculties,  its  development  and  discussion  of  them,  will  be  found 
as  satisfactory  aa  any  thing  in  the  language.  Consciousness 
and  perception  are  the  principal  topics  in  this  division  of  the 
work,  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  they  are  learnedly  and'  lumi- 
nously expounded.  Referring  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself 
for  particular  knowledge  of  each  point,  we  especially  com- 
mend to  their  consideration  the  chapters  (thirty-eighth,  thirty- 
ninth,  and  fortieth)  relating  to  the  regulative  faculty  and  the 
laws  which  condition  its  application,  with  special  reference  to 
causality.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  work  that  we  find  the  fun- 
damental feature  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philosophy.  In 
his  own  words :  *'  The  supreme  law  of  thought  is  what  is  called 
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the  principle  of  contradiction,  or  more  correctly,  the  principle 
of  non-contradiction.  It  is  this :  A  thing  can  not  be  and  not 
be  at  the  same  time ;  Alpha  est^  Alpha  rum  est,  are  propositions 
which  can  not  both  be  true  at  once.  A  second  fundamental 
law  of  thought,  or  rather  the  principle  of  contradiction  viewed 
in  a  certain  aspect,  is  called  the  principle  of  excluded  middle 
between  two  contradictories.  A  thing  either  is  or  it  is  not — 
aut  est  Alpha  atU  nan  est;  there  is  no  medium ;  one  must  be 
true,  both  can  not  These  principles  require,  indeed  admit  of, 
no  proof.  They  prove  every  thing,  but  are  proved  by  nothing. 
All  that  is  conceivable  in  thought,  lies  between  two  extremes, 
which,  as  contradictory  of  each  other,  can  not  both  be  true, 
but  of  which,  as  mutual  contradictories,  one  must."  This  is 
his  general  statement,  which  he  proceeds  to  apply  and  make 
good  by  an  exceedingly  fresh  and  interesting  discussion  of  our 
ideas  of  space  and  time,  which  he  asseverates  are  not,  and  can 
not,  be  conceived  of  by  us,  as  either  bounded  or  unbounded, 
and  hence  equally  removed  from  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 
Yet,  in  the  last  analysis  they  are,  they  must  be,  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  either  limited  or  unlimited.  Only  one  of  these 
hypotheses  can  possibly  be  true.  This  is  what  he  calls  "  the 
Exclusive  Middle  Term,"  which  comprehends,  includes  all  our 
knowledge  of  such  subjects ;  so  bounded  and  limited  are  the 
faculties  of  man,  so  lame  and  impotent  are  his  conclusions. 

Here,  then,  as  in  a  nutshell,  we  have  the  kernel  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  philosophy,  the  last  word  of  the  latest  and 
greatest  of  the  modem  metaphysicians  our  language  and  line- 
age can  boast  of.  What  shall  we  say  of  it  ?  Is  it  satisfactory  ? 
Is  it  conclusive  ?  The  answers  returned  will  vary  with  the 
varying  standpoints  of  individual  minds.  The  religious  bear- 
ings of  this  philosophy  have  already  been  presented  in  a  vol- 
ume by  Professor  Mansel,  of  Oxford,  a  work  of  rare  ability, 
which  we  notice  below,  and  to  which  we  refer  for  our  opin* 
ion  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 

Metaphysically,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it,  for  it  is  stated 
with  the  neatness,  precision,  and  clearness  which  always  cha- 
racterize this  illustrious  author,  but  never  more  so,  than  when 
his  thought  culminates  in  this  conclusion.    The  arguments  he 
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addaces  are  also  marked  bj  the  same  vigor.  The  philosopher 
advances  with  a  self-poised  assurance  and  firm  step.  His 
movements  are  so  easy  as  to  inspire  confidence  both,  in  the 
safety  of  the  way  over  which  he  conducts  us,  and  the  security 
of  the  haven  where  he  leaves  us.  Yet  we  are  not  entirely  at 
our  ease,  though  the  fault  may  be  our  own.  A  doubt  is  ex- 
cited, however,  by  thp  recollection  that  other  philosophers, 
may  we  not  say  the  most  gifted  as  well  as  most  numerous, 
have  taken  a  different  route  and  reached  another  bay  with  a 
more  pleasing  prospect  and  a  clearer  horizon.  Fundamentally 
considered,  it  is  the  old  difference  between  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton and  his  cotemporary,  Cousin,  between  Locke  and  Leib* 
nitz,  between  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Briefly  stated  it  is  this.  Has  man  any  knowledge  of  the 
absolute,  the  infinite,  or  does  he  mistake  the  indefinite  for  it? 
This  is  the  conjecture  of  our  author.  He  denies  that  man  has 
any  conception  of  the  infinite,  quoting  Pascal,  who  says  that 
"  the  infinite  is  infinitely  incomprehensible."  And  these  are 
the  weighty  words  of  well-attuned  minds,  of  profound 
thinkers. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cousin,  with  no  less  learning  and  with 
equal  genius,  argues  in  favor  of  the  opposite  conclusion,  as  the 
glory  of  man  achieved  by  the  unalloyed  apperceptions  of  his 
pure  reason  undisturbed  by  aught  ab  extra,  a  view  in  which 
he  is  ably  sustained  both  by  his  masters  and  his  disciples. 

Surely  such  points  of  difference  in  minds  of  such  calibre 
should  make  us  pause  and  ponder  well  the  several  positions, 
as  well  as  the  considerations  that  seem  to  establish  them.  For 
ourselves,  unable  to  assent  wholly  to  either,  we  instinctively 
seek  for  a  "  via  media"  in  which  we  may  walk  more  safely  than 
over  either  of  these  opposing  routes  of  general  travel.  Let  us 
grant,  for  example,  that  man  can  not  conceive  of  the  absolute 
and  infinite  in  the  sense  of  comprehending  it,  may  it  not  be  true, 
is  it  not  true,  that  he  has  an  apprehension  of  it  ?  To  say  that  it 
is  not  positive  knowledge,  in  the  sense  of  comprehension,  is  only 
to  state  the  self-evident  truth  that  the  finite  can  not  comprehend 
the  infinite.  Again,  granted  that  man  has  not  innate  ideasy  it  is 
yet  certain  that  he  has  'iqilbXj^  faculties  of  ideas,  "  which  have 
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their  beginning,  indeed,  in  experience,  bAt  their  origm  in  the 
mind  i  tselfi"  Once  more,  Sir  William  Hamilton's  view  of  space 
and  time  depends  on  his  regarding  them  as  entities.  Bat  is  not 
the  premise  itself  an  assumption  unsupported  and  insupporta- 
ble? Suppose  we  deny  that  thej  are  entities,  and  con- 
sider them  only  as  conditions  of  our  existence  and  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  other  entities.  Then  ceasing 
to  be  entities,  neither  finitude  nor  infinity  can  be  predicated  of 
either.  Such  terms  become  at  once  inapplicable  to  them,  and 
so  we  cut  the  gordian  knot  which  philosophers  have  so  long 
essayed  in  vain  to  untie. 

This  is  what  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself  resorts  to  in 
treating  of  causality,  assuming  a  new  and  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  old  dispntants,  a  position  which,  in  this  case,  we 
think  wholly  untenable,  and  the  least  satisfactory  of  all. 

Neither  the  interests  of  religion,  nor  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, nor  the  dicta  of  philosophers,  will  tolerate  a  position  of 
neutrality  here.  It  is  the  battle-field  of  the  ages,  the  Italy  of 
polemics,  both  theological  and  philosophical  But  for  this  very 
reason,  we  can  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  it  at  the  close 
of  a  notice  already  too  long.  We  defer  it,  therefore,  to  an- 
other, merely  indicating  our  belief  that  both  the  evidences  and 
the  interests,  as  well  of  philosophy  as  of  religion,  fully  con- 
firm the  popular  belief  that  in  all  changes  in  man  or  nature, 
oyer  and  above  antecedent  and  consequent,  there  is  present  in 
the  mind  an  idea  of  an  originating  cause  of  the  change,  an 
idea  to  which  we  have  no  doubt  there  is  an  actual  counterpart 
in  natural  phenomena. 

We  observe,  it  is  true,  changes  continually  commenced  and 
continued  without  the  intervention  of  spiritual  agents,  so  far  as 
the  testimony  of  the  senses  goes,  but  all  the  time  the  mind  of 
man  unbiased  by  theory  and  un warped  by  prejudice,  affirms 
that  throughout  the  universe  all  changes  originate  in  a  will 
or  spiritual  force,  finite  or  infinite. 

It  affirms  this  with  the  same  assurance  and  by  virtue  of  the 
same  &culties  that  it  affirms  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be 
equal  to  two  right  angles.    The  affirmation  in  both  cases  is 
Vol.  VL— 28 
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traceable  to  a  logical  necessity  to  which  the  mind  is  reduced 
by  the  laws  of  its  own  constitution. 

In  a  word,  the  opposite  argument  is  as  feeble  as  the  senses 
on  which  it  is  based  ;  while  this,  is  as  reliable  as  the  mental 
constitution  of  which  God  is  the  sole  author.  The  only  escape 
from  it  is  found  in  a  denial  of  the  veracity  of  our  highest  facul* 
ties  and  consciousness,  which  is  a  virtual  impeachment  of  the 
veracity  of  God  Himsel£ 

TIIKOX.OG-Y.» 

It  was  John  Foster,  we  believe,  who  said  that  man  has  no 
right  to  deny  tlie  divine  existence  unless  he  knows  that  there 
is  no  God,  and  that  no  one  can  know  this  without  knowing  all 
things — a  prerogative  of  God  only.    Similar  to  this  is  the  rea- 
soning of  Professor    Mansel  in    his  "Limits  of   Beligious 
Thonght."    The  reasoning  is  based  on  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
theory  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite,  which  as  we  have  seen  he 
declares  it  impossible  for  man  to  know.    Some  one  has  said 
that  Prof.  Hansel's  book  is  equal  to  Bishop  Butler's.    But  such 
an  opinion,  however  flattering  to  Professor  Mansel,  is  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  discernment  of  its  author.  The  Analogy 
of  Bishop  Butler,  in  its  essential  features,  has  a  basis  no  less 
firm  than  the  "  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature."    Professor 
Hansel's  book  derives  its  animus  from  an  able  metaphysical 
theory,  and  will  live  or  die  with  its  original.    Bishop  Butler's 
work  has  never  been  answered,  and  can  never  be  refuted. 
Professor  Hansel's  will  be  assailed  by  namerous  critics,  and  can 
scarcely  escape  unscathed.    All  Christians  accept  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  great  Bishop,  but  all  believers  will  not  be  equally 
pleased  with  the  lucubrations  of  Professor  Hansel,  because 
not  satisfied  with  the  metaphysical  theory  on  which  it  is  based. 
In  fine.  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  is  the  ablest  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  English  or  any  language,  and  will  be  read  with  equal 
interest  in  every  age.    Professor  Hansel's  book  is  interesting 
to  us,  but  may  be  shelved  by  the  next  generation,  as  hundreds 
of  similar  treatises  have  been.    Yet  we  doubt  not  that  it  will 

Tm  Livrn  or  Bblioioub  THOxroirr  Ex^virsd.    In  Eight  Leetores  dellyerad  before  Uie  ITnl . 
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render  essential  service  in  this  generation  to  the  canse  of  his- 
toric Christianity.  It  is  as  learned  as  the  most  popular  works 
of  a  skeptical  tendency,  and  foils  them  with  their  own  wea- 
pons. It  at  least  will  remind  the  readers  of  snch  works  that 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  wasfortnnate  in  his  discoverj  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  that  much  may  be  said  on 
both  sides. 

And  this  brings  ont  oar  cardinal  objection,  not  so  much  to 
Professor  Mansel  as  to  Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  is  too  im- 
partial That  is  to  say,  he  makes,  or  seeks  to  make  it  appear, 
that  in  processes  of  thought  the  difficulties  of  the  Christian  are 
as  great  as  those  of  the  unbeliever ;  that  the  objections  to 
Christian  conclusions  are  as  insurmountable,  from  a  purely  in- 
.  tellectual  standpoint,  as  to  those  which  are  unchristian  or  anti- 
Christian.  In  his  system,  both  fate  and  free-will,  matter  and 
spirit,  the  absolute  and  its  opposite,  these  and  all  kindred 
questions,  are  involved  in  inextricable  mazes  and  endless  con- 
tradictions. We  are  indeed  compelled  to  accept  some  conclu- 
sions instead  of  others,  but  this  by  a  moral  rather  than  a  log- 
ical necessity.  On  the  field  of  argument,  the  fatalist,  the  pan* 
theist,  the  atheist,  are  as  unassailable  as  the  advocates  of  free- 
will, theism,  and  man's  immortality.  In  these  matters,  the 
only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is  one  which  concludes  no- 
thing respecting  them,  or  at  the  most,  that  though  one  or  the 
other  must  be  true,  we  know  not  which.  This  is  what  we  have 
called  in  the  above  notice  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philoso- 
phy, ^'  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion."  We  do  not,  we  can 
not  accept  it  We  admit  the  inevitable  antagonism  of  oppos- 
ing systems,  but  not  that  the  reasoning  on  the  one  side  is  as 
conclusive  as  on  the  other.  We  allow,  even,  that  in  nature 
there  is  much  to  sustain  Sir  William  Hamilton's  "Law  of  Con- 
tradiction." Bat  the  difference  is  not  fundamental ;  not  real, 
but  only  apparent ;  not  actual,  but  phenomenal ;  not  eternal, 
but  temporal ;  yet  it  is  so  obvious  as  to  have  made  it  possible 
for  philosophers  of  all  ages  to  take  opposite  views  in  regard  to 
the  great  problem  of  man  and  of  the'universe.  What  we  con- 
tend for  is  that  the  contradictions  are  not  parallel  or  equal ; 
and  that  consequently  the  opposing  arguments  of  hostile 
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schools  are  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  leveL  Plato  was 
nearer  to  the  mind  and  doctrine  of  Christ  than  was  Aristotle 
or  Epicurus  or  Zeno.  True,  Platonism  made  its  disciples,  in 
many  instances,  proud,  but  it  was  a  pride  more  worthy  of  man 
than  the  humility  of  the  Epicureans,  or  the  indifference  of  the 
Aristotelians,  or  the  sourness  of  the  Stoics.  Platonism  taught 
man  to  believe  in  the  soul,  in  immortality,  in  divine  things. 
It  incited  him  to  aspire  for  something  immense  and  infinite  : 
the  ^^  aliquid  immensum  infinitumque"  of  Cicero.  And  all 
this  was  very  good.    For  then,  as  now : 

"  TTnlefls  eract  himself  above  himaelf  he  can, 
How  mean  a  thing  is  man  1" 

Briefly,  then,  Platonism  prepared  man  for  Christianity ;  led' 
to  it,  both  by  persuading  him  of  the  reality  of  Divine  things, 
and  by  its  own  inability  either  to  reveal  them  in  particular 
and  definite  forms,  or  to  raise  man  up  to  a  communion  with 
them.  The  consequence  was,  thousands  passed  from  Platonism 
to  Christianity,  who  without  the  impetus  imparted  by  that 
would  never  have  cared  to  consider  the  claims  of  this.  As  it 
was  then,  so  it  has  been  since,  now  is,  and  will  ever  be.  Phi- 
losophy is  but  the  sum  of  human  thinking.  Men  will  think 
as  long  as  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  thinking.  Their  think- 
ing will  have  different  results.  But  it  is  an  error  to  say  that 
these  results  are  equally  necessary.  Ko  less  dangerous  is  it  to 
declare  that  the  spiritual  or  transcendental  philosophy  is  as 
baseless  as  the  sensational  or  skeptical. 

Locke,  though  a  Christian  himself,  led  others,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  to  the  skepticism  of  Pyrrho  or  to  the  sty  of 
Epicurus.  His  was  the  reigning  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  least  Christian  of 
all  centuries  since  Christ.  With  all  our  faults,  the  nineteenth 
century  is  incomparably  more  believing  than  the  last,  and  is 
daily  increasing  in  faith.  This  is  owing  to  a  combination  of 
causes,  of  which  the  revival  of  the  philosophy  which  traces 
its  descent  from  Plato  is  not  the  least  And  wo  be  the  day, 
and  wo  be  to  the  Church  that  lends  its  influence  to  undermine 
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our  confidence  in  the  fondamental  principles  of  this  philosophy. 
We  may  be  wrong  in  fearing  that  this  will  prove  the  tendency 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  system.  We  hope  we  are.  We 
take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  learning  and  ability  of 
both  the  philosopher  and  the  professor.  Their  works  are  be- 
fore the  public,  American  as  well  as  British.  Head  with  dis- 
crimination they  can  not  bat  be  nsefd,  by  exciting  interest  in, 
and  awakening  thought  on  these  great  subjects.  It  is  due  to 
Professor  Mansel  to  add  that  he  has  proved  himself  a  disciple 
worthy  of  the  great  man  whom  he  calls  his  master  in  philoso- 
phy. His  lectures,  too,  are  admirably  adapted  to  expose  the 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of  those  theologians  who  think 
they  can  dispense  with  the  Bible.  For  such  sciolists  we  have 
as  little  admiration  as  he.  All  we  desire  is  to  suggest,  that 
great  as  are  the  evils  of  rationalism  and  transcendentalism  in 
religion,  the  dangers  of  empiricism,  sensationalism,  skepticism, 
and  pantheism  are  still  greater,  and  far  more  degrading  both 
to  the  individual  man  and  the  community  which  embraces 
them.  Witness  the  history  and  moral  status  of  England  and 
France  in  the  eighteenth,  compared  with  that  of  New-England 
and  Germany  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  (the  eras  and 
countries  of  these  systems.)  By  ^'  transcendental"  we  mean 
that  philosophy  which  goes  beyond  the  senses  for  the  evidences 
of  its  conclusions.  By  "  spiritual,"  that  which  assumes  that 
there  is  a  spirit  in  man  and  in  the  universe,  to  which— one  or 
the  other  of  which,  the  finite  or  the  infinite — ^we  must  refer  all 
changes  in  nature,  all  natural  phenomena,  and  finally  the  cre- 
ation of  matter;  albeit  Sir  William  Hamilton's  principles 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  matter  is  not  only  as  ancient 
as  spirit,  but  substantially  the  same.  Hence,  he  denies  the 
possibility  of  our  conceiving  either  an  original  creation  of  mat- 
ter, or  that  it  should  cease  to  exist  Surely,  in  this  position 
alone  we  have  seed  which,  if  duly  sown,  will  spring  up  and 
bear  fruit  so  plentifully  as  to  secure  a  generation  of  pantheists 
or  atheists,  l^ow  we  hold  with  Plato  that  spirit  is  before  mat- 
ter, and  the  cause  of  all  its  phenomeiia ;  and  with  the  Bible 
and  the  Church,  that  God  only  is  eternal,  (hath  immortality,) 
while  matter  is  temporal    He  is  the  Creator,  in  the  sense  of 
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the  Originator  of  all  other  existences.  The  series  of  ante- 
cedents and  consequents  is  not  endless  or  infinite ;  but  in 
thought  is  traceable  to  a  First  Cause,  or  original  cause  of  all 
that  exists.  The  necessity  for  this  conclusion  is  absolute. 
There  is  no  escape  from  it  but  in  atheism,  and  that  is  profess- 
edly excluded  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Of  the  Deity  alone 
is  it  essential  for  the  mind  to  form  the  idea  that  he  is  uncaused, 
eternal,  absolute,  and  infinite.  To  say  that  our  apprehension 
of  Him  is  not  knowledge,  because  ^^  the  finite  can  not  compre- 
hend the  infinite,"  is  to  say  that  there  is,  and  can  be  no  know- 
ledge of  Ood  in  the  universe ;  for  all  Ood's  creatures  are  finite, 
angels  no  less  than  men.  Perfectly  to  know  Him  is  of  course 
impossible  even  to  the  highest  created  intelligence.  But  here, 
no  less  than  in  heaven,  we  may  have  such  an  assurance  of  His 
existence,  and  such  an  apprehension  of  His  attributes,  as  ex- 
cludes pantheism  and  atheism  as  alike  degrading  and  delusive. 
We  therefore  declare  for  that  philosophy  which  gives  man  as- 
surance of  the  reality  of  Divine  things,  though  he  can  not 
perfectly  know  them,  in  the  philosophical  sense,  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next.  It  is  true  that  we  shall  then  '^  know  as  we 
are  known ;"  but  being  then  finite  as  truly  as  now,  it  will  be 
as  true  then  as  now,  that  "  the  finite  can  not  (philosophically) 
comprehend  the  infinite." 
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SLIGHT  FOOTPRINTS  OF  GOOD  MEN. 
Ret.  Grbgoby  Townsenb  Bedell,  D.D. 

As  I  endeavor  to  recall  some  special  memories  of  this  dear 
friend  of  mine,  and  devoted  servant  of  God,  the  images  which 
rise  before  me,  are  both  shadowy  and  ethereal ;  shadowy  from 
distance  of  time  and  dimness  of  recollection ;  and  ethereal, 
since  there  was  abont  him  such  a  noiseless  tread,  and  languid 
eye,  and  quiet  manner,  and  subdued  and  gentle  spirit,  that  he 
seemed  to  walk  amongst  men,  more  as  a  denizen  of  a  calmer 
and  holier  sphere,  jnst  on  a  short  visit  to  our  more  tumultuous 
abode,  than  as  a  partaker  with  us  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood, 
the  same  hopes  and  fears,  the  same  joys  and  sorrows  I 

It  strikes  me,  for  instance,  that,  upon  one  of  his  summer  ex- 
cursions, in  pursuit  of  relaxation  and  health,  either  in  1827  or 
1828,  he  must  have  stolen  noiselessly  into  the  quiet  of  my 
humble  parsonage,  in  Middlebury,  Y t  Certain  it  is,  either  in 
consequence  of  my  having  been  the  favored  guest  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Allen,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia, 
on  occasion  of  the  General  Convention  of  1826,  or  of  the  too 
fiivorable  notice  which  had  been  drawn  to  my  editorial  labors, 
as  conductor  of  a  small  monthly  in  Vermont,  that,  abont  this 
time  we  were  drawn  towards  each  other  in  that  powerful  man* 
ner  which  exercised,  more  than  any  other  event  in  life,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  influence  over  my  future  work  and  destiny. 

Or,  it  might  have  been  through  letters  only,  that  about  this 
time  he  brought  to  my  notice  the  case  of  a  8ailor*boy,  a  son  of 
genius  and  a  votary  of  the  muses,  who,  at  the  time,  was  winning 
the  meed  of  some  local  and  ephemeral  applause  on  account  of  his 
poetical  contributions  to  one  of  the  Philadelphia  secular  papers, 
over  the  signature  of  '^  The  Jersey  Bard.''  It  furnished  an 
attractive  and  beautiful  instance  of  the  dear  Doctor's  intense 
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interest  in  the  struggles  of  genius  and  worth,  under  peculiar 
difficulties,  and  led,  by  partial  pecuniary  aid  derived  from  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  to  placing  the  young  man  at  Middlebnry 
College,  and  to  his  becoming  one  of  the  most  highly-educated, 
accomplished,  and  useful  ministers  in  a  western  diocese,  where 
he  is  now  superintending  the  erection  of  a  second  and  Teiy 
fine  church  edifice,  in  a  place  where,  twenty  years  ago,  he  was 
the  instrument  of  the  erection  of  a  much  more  humble  and 
unpretending  frame  building. 

But  it  was  not  until  October,  1828,  that  becoming  so  inti* 
mately  associated  with  this  excellent  man,  I  also  became  fully 
aware  of  the  vastness  of  the  work  which  had  naturally  fallen 
upon  his  hands,  when  the  Kev.  Benjamin  Allen  had  yielded 
up  his  passionate  and  devoted  life  in  the  cause ;  or  which,  sub- 
sequently, he  had  himself  been  induced  or  constrained  to  un- 
dertake. It  was,  indeed,  to  ease  him  of  a  portion  of  this  in- 
supportable burden,  that  the  position,  in  part,  had  been 
wrought  out,  which  I  had  been  called  from  Vermont  to  occu- 
py. Nearly  the  whole  work  of  editing  the  Recorder  was  to 
fall  upon  me.  For  a  portion  of  the  year  my  Sunday  night 
service  at  the  little  Grace  Church,  upon  Eleventh  street,  was 
so  almost  exclusively  attended  by  St.  Andrew^s  people,  as  to 
subserve,  in  part,  the  purposes  of  a  lecture  for  their  benefit. 
And  chiefly  to  add  a  considerable  and  needed  item  to  my  in- 
come, a  Bible  class  was  instituted  and  collected  for  me,  par- 
tially, indeed,  from  nearly  all  the  churches  in  the  city,  but 
chiefly  from  St  Andrew's,  by  whose  bounty,  not  only  was  a 
liberal  purse  made  up  for  me,  but  when  designated  to  the 
sacred  position  which  I  now  hold,  the  robes  of  oflice  which  I 
have  worn  for  nearly  twenty-seven  years,  and  still  wear,  were 
presented  to  me. 

Incidentally  and  gratefully  I  mention  these  things,  chiefly 
for  this  purpose,  however,  to  show  the  opportunities  I  enjoyed 
of  judging  how  quietly  and  softly  he  glided  along  that  ele- 
vated path  of  duty,  dispensing  precious  gifts  far  and  wide 
around  him,  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  actually  perform- 
ing an  amount  of  intellectual,  social,  and  sacred  labor,  under 
which  many  strong  men  would  have  groaned,  and  many  less 
elastic  natures  would  sooner  have  given  way. 
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The  pulpit  was  his  post  of  honor,  and  the  most  polished  and 
effective  instrument  of  his  power.  The  expectations  of  the 
people  hung  upon  it,  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  could  hardly 
yield  it,  even  for  half  a  day,  to  another,  without  exciting  re- 
mark, unless,  indeed,  the  state  of  his  health  imperatively  de- 
manded relief.  Already  those  fixtures  had  been  prepared 
which  enabled  him,  partly  sitting  and  partly  standing,  to  con- 
tinue the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  when,  probably,  he 
could  not,  unsupported,  have  sustained  himself  in  a  standing 
posture  for  an  hour,  even  without  speaking.  Strangers  were 
scarcely  aware  of  the  use  of  any  such  appliances :  and  as,  at 
all  times,  the  effect  of  his  fascinating,  impressive,  and  almost 
matchless  delivery,  depended  chiefly  upon  the  fire  of  his  eye, 
the  exquisite  modulations  of  his  musical  voice,  and  a  few  very 
quiet  but  appropriate  gestures,  it  was  forgotten  even  by  those 
aware  of  it 

Next,  in  point  of  importance  and  practical  usefulness  to  his 
Lord's  Day  services  in  the  church,  were  his  week-day  exposi- 
tions in  the  Lecture- Room.  Nor  less  thorough  was  his  prepa- 
ration for  them ;  and  if  possible,  his  aptitudes  were  even 
greater.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  sit;  more  simple,  and, 
therefore,  in  more  perfect  harmony  with  his  character  to  con- 
verse ;  and  more  allowable  than  to  be  alternately  instructive, 
searching,  persuasive,  and  tender.  If  possible,  the  modula- 
tions of  his  voice  were  more  perfect  when  in  a  lower  key. 
And  then  the  music ;  it  was  all  his  own !  Kot  that  many 
voices  did  not  unite  in  it ;  but  he  chose  the  tunes  and  raised 
them,  and  gave  tone  and  character  to  the  whole  performance. 

Several  years  afterwards,  in  a  stage-coach  in  Kentucky,  I 
met  an  intelligent  person  from  Philadelphia,  and  our  conver- 
sation turned,  of  course,  upon  our  mutual  experiences  and 
acquaintance  there.  He  asked  me  about  Dr.  Bedell's  Thurs- 
day Evening  Lecture ;  was  it  still  kept  up.  "  Did  the  Doctor 
still  invariably  commence  with  the  same  hymn,  and  the  same 
tune? 

'  Far  fh)m  mj  thoughts,  vain  world,  be  gone, 
Let  mj  religious  hours  alone ; 
From  flesh  and  sense  I  would  be  free, 
And  hold  communion,  Lord  I  with  thee.* " 
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"  for,"  said  he,  '^  if  he  does,  and  I  conld  hear  him  sing  it  once 
more,  quiet  Methodist  though  I  am,  and  no  &iend  to  shouting, 
I  do  believe  that  for  once  I  should  turn  a  shouting  Methodist. 
It  is  years  since  I  heard  him,  and  have  since  wandered  far  and 
long,  but  the  memory  of  that  man,  of  that  scene,  and  of  that 
music  will  never  fade  away  I" 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  this  which  led  me  to  indalge 
in  a  little  philosophizing  upon  the  subject,  to  which  I  have 
sometimes  been  addicted.  There  is  a  certain  charm — ^partica- 
larly  with  young  persons,  members  of  choirs,  and  a  few  others, 
in  novdty.  If  there  be  considerably  more  merit  in  a  new 
Hymn  than  is  common — as,  for  example,  in  Heber's  Mission- 
ary Hymn,  and  Dr.  Muhlenberg's 

"  I  would  not  live  alway" — 

and  the  music,  with  which  the  words  come  almost  invariably 
to  be  associated,  many  others  feel  the  powerful  working  of  the 
charm,  and  the  success,  of  its  kind,  is  perfect.  Still,  it  is  very 
different  from  the  effect  of  Old  Hundred  and  the  Evening 
Hymn,  with  its  usual  tune  as  sung  in  England.  Associations 
are  stronger  than  ordinary  delight  in  harmonies ;  and  countless 
clustering  memories  more  powerful  and  more  precious  than 
fine  music.  A  thousand  repetitions  will  effectually  use  up  a 
showy  performance,  however  at  first  it  might  have  been  at- 
ti'active ;  but  a  really  meritorious  performance,  repeated  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  times,  and  thickly  hung  all  over  with 
the  memories  of  an  eventful  life-time,  is  consecrated  forever. 
Old  Hundred  and  the  Litany  forever  I  extempore  prayer  and 
modern  Church  Music  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  By 
the  way,  in  that  New  Tune  Book  I  seem  to  hear,  away  off  in 
the  dim  recesses  of  two  eternities — the  past  and  the  future — 
in  the  musical  genius  of  the  son  and  of  the  friend,  the  soft 
echoes  of  the  heavenly  music  of  that  voice  1 

Whilst  in  this  philosophic  mood,  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to 
link  a  few  facts,  long  observed,  together,  and  then  to  deduce 
certain  inferences  from  them. 

I  can  well  remember,  as  quite  prominent  among  the  slight 
yet  significant  signs  of  a  high-Churchman,  his  undisguised  hor- 
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Tor  of  night  meetiDgs.  Ent  the  proclivities  of  a  new  age,  and 
of  a  different  state  of  society,  have  prevailed,  and  Trinity 
Church,  New-York,  is  treading  close  upon  the  heels  of  West- 
minster Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  London,  in  opening  wide  its 
doors  at  night  to  other  than  the  dite  of  upper-ten  dom. 

I  have  seen  the  Collegiate  Churches  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
New- York,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  and  it  alone  of  all  the  city 
chnrches,  for  thirty  years  together,  opened  not  for  daily  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer ;  but  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  or 
as  the  precise  of  this  class  delighted  to  call  them,  the  prayer- 
days,  (just  as  if  all  days  alike  were  not  prayer-days !)  and  at 
long  intervals,  I  have  dropped  in  here  and  there,  only  to  note 
and  to  sigh  over  the  coldness  of  the  few  weary  or  listless  wor- 
shippers, and  the  dull  droning  of  the  lifeless  priest.  I  was 
told,  all  the  while,  that  it  was  only  a  little  better,  if  any  better 
at  all,  in  those  churches  of  dear  old  England,  where  habit  was 
somewhat  more  inveterate,*and  the  pensioners  from  munificent 
endowments  were  a  little  more  numerous ;  and  at  length, 
even  in  cathedral  churches,  I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes. 

But  now,  near  the  close  of  fifteen  years  of  almost  super- 
human efforts  to  set  the  hand  back,  in  this  regard,  on  the  dial- 
plate  of  time ;  and  to  render  popular  and  crowded  once  more 
the  public  services  of  the  Church  every  morning  and  evening 
of  the  year;  the  result  that  might  have  been  expected  is 
pretty  well  pronounced !  As  well  might  our  Methodist  breth- 
ren in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  of  our  country, 
attempt  to  restore  Wesley's  practice,  persevered  in  for  forty 
years,  and  at  eighty  mentioned  by  him  among  the  secrets  of 
his  hale  longevity :  the  practice  of  preaching  an  hour  at  five 
o'clock  every  morning  in  the  year.  It  is  precisely  in  respects 
like  these,  that 

"Tempora  mataator,  et  nos  mutamor  cam  eia." 

The  engagements  and  duties,  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
people  do  allow  of  evening  meetings ;  and  when  a  serious 
spirit  is  abroad,  they  are  crowded,  as  now,  on  Sunday  evenings, 
in  London  and  New-York ;  and  will  be  well  attended^  as  to  my 
own  knowledge  they  have  been  for  thirty  years  or  more,  in  the 
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lectare-rooms  of  those  of  our  Clergy  who  are  wise  enough  to 
follow  humbly  in  the  footsteps  of  Qriswold,  Milnor,  and  B  e- 
dell.  The  mid-day  prayer-meetings  in  our  great  cities,  daring 
the  wonderful  religious  interest  of  the  past  year,  are  the  only 
apparent  exceptions,  and  time  no  doubt  will  show  that  they 
have  been  exceptions  precisely  of  that  kind  which  most 
strongly  prove  the  rule. 

Had  half  the  time,  the  energy,  the  effort  been  expended  in 
promoting,  to  a  greater  extent,  the  sadly  neglected  duty  of 
family  prayer,  which  have  been  misdirected  to  the  restoration 
of  an  obsolete  practice,  impracticable  in  all  rural  parishes  in 
the  existing  state  of  society,  who  can  doubt  the  greatness  of  the 
practical  and  happy  results?  Or  who,  at  all  familiar  with  the 
contrast,  can  refrain  from  thanking  God  that  the  evening  lec- 
ture must  soon  every  where,  and  especially  in  villages  and 
country  places,  come  into  the  place  of  the  feudal  daily  prayer, 
in  the  Church  ?  Indeed,  prayers,  without  a  word  of  exposi- 
tion, counsel,  or  comfort,  never  will  be  largely  attended ;  since 
the  lips  which  God  has  touched  and  attuned  to  prayer  and 
praise,  are  always  accompanied  with  the  ears  which  He  hath 
opened  to  hear  His  word.* 

And  yet,  after  all,  some  good  may  result  from  these  mistaken 
efforts.  They  will  leave  behind  them  the  good  fruit  of  occa- 
sional, more  frequent  services.  The  sacred  season  of  Lent  and 
the  daily  service  of  Passion  week  seem  to  occupy  precisely  the 
desired  place,  between  protracted  meetings,  which  are  fitful,  ex- 
citing, and  artificial,  and  that  unbroken  uniformity  of  established 
routine  which  to  some  becomes  tasteless,  and  to  many,  weari- 
some. And  few  things  in  the  manifold,  happy  adaptations  of 
the  services  of  our  branch  of  the  Church,  have  struck  me 
more  forcibly  than  the  testimony  of  two  of  our  most  eminent 
and  devoted  Presbyters,  in  very  different  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  visible  fruits  of  the  last  Lent  services,  furnished  only  a 
fractional  increase  over  the  increasing  fruits  of  several  previous 
years,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  sympathetic  influence  ex* 
perienced  over  their  congregation,  in  the  deep,  powerful,  and 

*  The  introdnction  of  gaA-Ilgfats  In  onr  streets  and  in  our  ehnrehei,  no  doobt  has  exerted  a  moat 
powerful  inflaence  in  bringing  about  this  great  change  In  the  lootal  habits  of  Christendom. 
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wide-«pread  religiouB  interesti  by  which  the  winter  had  been 
signalized. 

Just  at  the  height  of  Dr.  Bedell's  distinguished  career,  the 
Sunday-school  movement  was  moulding,  and  in  turn  was 
being  monlded,  by  the  coming  together  of  those  mighty  and 
gracious  elements  which  originated  the  St.  Andrew's  Church 
enterprise,  and  that  large  and  long  succession  of  efforts  in 
Philadelphia,  which  have  grown,  and  are  growing  oat  of  it. 
And  truly  wonderful  in  ray  eyes,  was  the  gentle  wisdom  which 
quietly  kept  in  restraint  its  few  evils,  and  guided  to  larger  and 
better  results  its  many  good  tendencies.    In  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  many  others,  he  was  preeminently  the  man  for  the 
place  and  the  hour.    The  zeal  which  elevated  the  Sunday- 
school  of  St.  Andrew's  to  an  honorable  place  in  the  front 
ranks  of  all  those  of  our  country,  of  whatever  denomination, 
must  have  been  great    Through  his  influence,  aided  by  a  no. 
ble  corps  of  devoted  coadjutoi*s,  an  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  young  men  of  the  congregation,  at  the  turning- 
point,  and  most  eventful  period  of  their  lives,  just  when  pass- 
ing from  the  Sunday-school  to  the  Bible-class,  which  I  have 
rarely  seen  equalled.    This  still  remains  the  great  want  of  the 
age  and  of  our  country.    It  is  better  met  in  our  branch  of  the 
Church  than  elsewhere ;  but  so  imperfectly,  that  I  know  of  no 
existing  evil  which  presses  so  heavily  upon  the  consciences  of 
the  fathers  and  elders  of  our  Church,  than  the  difference  of  the 
result  of  our  Sunday-school  efforts  upon  the  boys  and  the 
girls,  which  is  tested  by  the  fewness  of  the  young  men  who 
enter  the  Bible-classes,  come  forward  to  confirmation,  and  pass 
from  the  position  of  pupils  in  our  Sunday-schools,  to  that  of 
teachers  I    What  can  be  done    to   meet  and    remedy  this 
difficulty  ? 

Whilst  dwelling 'upon  this  subject  in  this  connection,  and 
during  this  very  writing,  I  met  with  the  following  passage  in 
Dr.  Sprague's  charming  Annals  of  the  American  Ujnscopal 
Pttlpity  in  that  racy,  touching,  and  highly  appreciative  notice 
of  that  remarkable  man  of  God,  the  Eev.  Jarvis  Barry  Bux- 
ton, of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  drawn  up  by  his  pupil  and  succes- 
sor, the  Bev.  Joseph  C.^Huske : 
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"  In  this  spirit  it  was  that  he  always  dealt  with  ns  (boys)  while  we  were 
thoughtless  about  religion.  He  first  won  us  to  confidence  in  himseli^  that 
through  that,  he  might  bring  all  the  power  of  diyine  truth  to  bear  upon  oa 
And  this  he  failed  not  to  do  as  we  grew  older,  making  every  occurrence  in  the 
town  that  was  suited  to  produce  religious  impresdons  upon  the  mind,  the  basis 
of  powerful  exhortations  in  his  frequent  lectures  to  us.  So  that  when  ire  ar- 
riyed  at  a  suitable  age  to  make  a  public  confession  of  Christ,  there  was  hardly 
one  of  my  coevals  who  did  not  make  that  confession  in  the  rite  of  confinnation. 
And  I  believe  it  is  owing,  under  God,  to  his  faithful  instruction  of  us,  both  be- 
fore and  after  confinnation,  and  to  the  peculiar  infiuenee  of  his  character,  that 
I  am  now  able  to  say,  that  of  twelve  or  fifteen  young  men,  confirmed  with  me, 
and  of  others  confirmed  soon  after,  nearly  every  one  still  remains  &ithfiil  to 
his  vows  to  God  and  grateful  for  the  fidelity  of  our  lamented  Mend.  The  £set 
that  our  communion-table  is  filled  with  young  men  to  a  larger  extent  than  in 
any  other  place  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  is  the  monument  which  he 
himself  built  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  more  durable  than  the  marble  ahaft, 
erected  by  the  ladies  of  this  congregation  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  remains 
are  deposited!"    (P.  682.) 

At  the  same  result,  with  most  tender,  persuasive,  and  indom- 
itable zeal  did  Dr.  Bedell  direct  his  eflEbrts.  When  will  the 
tiriie  come  when  all  our  clergy  "  will  go  and  do  likewise  ?" 

Eut  one  aspect  more  of  the  character  of  our  dear  departed 
brother  remains  to  be  depicted ;  and  it  is  one  in  which  his 
image  rises  up  before  me,  stamped  with  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ,  indeed,  as  was  always  the  case ;  but  sur- 
rounded with  a  halo  of  moral  heroism,  which,  in  my  long  life, 
I  have  seen  equalled  but  twice,  and  exceeded  never. 

There  was  about  Dr.  Bedell  neither  by  nature  nor  choice  any 
thing  of  the  partisan,  and  least  of  all  in  church  matters.  And 
yet  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  at  the  time  of  the  highest 
party  excitement  of  which  I  have  ever  been  the  witness,  he 
stood  forth  as  the  chief  and  leader  of  a  defeated  party.  It 
was  soon  after  this  defeat  that  I  was  called  to  Philadelphia. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  and  under  the  changed  aspects  of 
that  great  Diocese,  it  would  be  a  most  unworthy  and  unchrist- 
ian act,  to  endeavor  to  stir  up  buried  strifes  anew.  And  the 
task  is  a  peculiarly  delicate  and  difficult  one  to  which  I  am 
addressing  myself,  whilst  anxiously  avoiding  this,  to  give  such 
a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  events,  at  that  time,  as  shall 
impart  to  others  some  share  of  the  admiration  which  I  enter- 
tain of  a  delicate,  retiring,  and  feeble  man,  roused  by  a  sa- 
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cred  sense  of  duty  to  give  a  vote  and  to  take  a  stand,  which 
cost  him  a  most  heroic  straggle. 

The  dominant  party,  in  the  first  Pennsylvania  Convention 
which  I  attended,  were  ahont  to  make  a  no  very  gentle  nse  of 
their  ascendency,  by  passing  a  new  Constitution  and  Canons, 
which  seemed  to  the  defeated  party  likely  long  to  perpetuate 
their  inferiority.  All  that  appeared  before  them  was  hopeless 
resistance,  or  very  slight  modifications;  when  a  suggestion 
was  thrown  out,  that  perhaps  if  a  united  vote  were  given  for 
the  Constitution  whose  provisions  seemed  least  objectionable, 
the  majority  might  consent  to  defer  the  passage  of  the  Canons, 
leaving  them  open  to  the  mellowing  infiuence  of  time.  The 
suggestion,  to  be  carried  out,  would  require  the  previous  assent 
of  a  large  majority  of  both  parties ;  and  the  effect  would  have 
been  the  breaking  up  of  the  then  existing  party  lines ;  at 
least  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  On  this  very  account  it 
was  favored  by  many,  it  seeming  to  them  wholly  inexpedient 
to  perpetuate  a  rigid  party  organization,  after  the  occasion  of 
its  array  had  passed  by ;  indeed  the  impossibility  of  doing  so, 
had  already  become  evident  The  attempt  to  bring  about 
such  concerted  action  was  made,  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  a  total  failure,  and  was  not  only  well  known,  but 
explicitly  declared  to  be  so,  before  the  meeting  of  Convention. 
And  yet,  when  it  did  meet,  all  the  advantages  of  concerted 
action  having  failed,  so  near  was  the  defeated  party  to  the 
edge  of  disorganization,  that  it  soon  became  evident  that  it 
could  no  longer  be  kept  together  in  the  casting  of  a  strictly 
party  vote. 

Almost  first  upon  the  list  of  those  about  to  be  called  upon 
to  record  their  ayes  and  noes  upon  the  test  question,  I  saw  my 
admirable  friend,  midway  the  centre  aisle  of  his  own  church, 
making  his  way  slowly  and  calmly  through  the  crowd,  till  he 
reached  the  Secretary's  table,  when  turning  to  the  large  audi- 
ence, already  hushed  and  all  alive  with  excitement,  he  drew 
himself  up  to  his  utmost  height,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  the 
more  impassioned  portions  of  his  sermons,  and  briefly  gave  the 
reasons  for  his  vote,  and  pronounced  his  emphatic  No.  The 
firmness  and  the  modesty  combined,  were  inimitable,  and  pro- 
duced a  thrilling  effect  upon  every  beholder  I    The  inexorable 
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party  drill,  however,  of  course,  went  forward.  The  strict  or- 
ganization of  the  opposition  was  broken  up,  and  that  new  or- 
der of  things  was  inaugurated,  which,  within  twenty  years, 
has  completely  changed  the  aspect  and  the  relations  of  former 
parties. 

Few  of  the  great  names  of  the  strong  men  who  figured  in 
those  stirring  times,  would  now  be  found  upon  the  pages  of 
the  Journal.  Both  of  the  Bishops  gone,  and  Montgomery  and 
Boyd,  Weller  and  Bedell,  and  of  the  laity  Merideth,  Low- 
ber,  Korth,  and  Olaxton,  and  scores  of  others  whose  images 
have  left  a  less  indelible  impression  upon  my  mind.  Ah! 
how  much  more  natural  is  it  for  me  now  to  dwell  upon  the 
virtues  and  excellencies,  than  upon  their  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions I  How  different  was  it  then  I  Oh  I  what  an  evil  and 
bitter  thing  party  spirit  is  1  When  shall  those  who  hope  to 
drink  of  the  new  wine  of  the  Kingdom  together  in  perfect 
love  and  bliss,  learn  to  drink  of  the  Lord's  cup  together  here, 
in  perfect  charity  and  peace  ? 

Kalobama,  March  1st,  1859. 
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UnglftTl^. — The  new  Bishop  of  Bangor  is  the  Yen.  James  Golquhon 
Campbell^  HA.,  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  since  1844  Rector  of  the  laborious  and  important  parish  of  Merthjr 
TydviL  According  to  the  Church  Jaumalf  he  is  uniyenally  spoken  of  as 
an  indefatigable  and  highly  successful  parish  priest  The  Record  adds  that 
he  is  fully  master  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  is  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Church  Missionary,  Bible,  Jews\  and  Pastoral  Aid  Societies.  The  indica- 
tions are  that,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  will  sympathize  with  the  body 
of  the  Low  Church  Bishops,  whom  Lord  Palmerston^s  ministry  placed  in 
office.    In  secular  politics  he  is  a  tory. 

Mr.  Poole  has  commenced  an  appeal  firom  the  Aschbishop  of  Canterbury's 
late  decision  affirming  that  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  appeal  now 
goes  to  the  Pri^y  CounciL  There  is  little  prospect  of  a  reyersal  except  on 
technical  grounds. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Lushington : 
^Ten  as  Assessor  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury : 

'*  It  is  from  a  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances  already  commented 
upon,  that  a  judge  must  extract  what  was  alleged  against  liu*.  Poole,  and 
what  was  proTed  or  admitted,  and  it  appears  to  me  the  following  will  be  a 
true  statement :  That  when  women  who  had  anned  against  the  seTenth 
commandment  came  or  were  sent  to  Mr.  Poole  for  confession  and  absolution, 
he  did,  in  the  sacristy,  at  their  own  request,  put  certain  questions  to  them 
respecting  their  violation  of  the  seventh  commandment,  not  in  the  gross 
language  mentioned ;  but  the  questions  were  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Bishop,  would  bring  scandal  on  the  Church.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a 
definite  allegation  Mmitted,  save  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop,  by  Mr. 
Poole  to  be  true,  and  to  be  in  fact  represented  by  his  advocates  as  a  correct 
report  of  Mr.  Poole's  conduct,  and  defended  by  them  as  right  and  proper. 
It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  read  these  papers  and  not  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mr.  Poole  had  ample  opportunity  to  defend  himself  against  this 
all^ation.  The  question  then  for  the  consideration  of  his  Ghrace  the  Arch- 
bishop, is  narrowed  to  this  single  point,  whether  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
proved  and  admitted  allegations  afford,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  good 
and  reasonable  cause  for  the  revocation  of  Mr.  Poole's  license.  The  advo- 
cates of  that  gentieman  have  contended  that,  b^  the  laws  of  the  Church 
respecting  confession  and  absolution,  he  is  justified  in  the  course  he  has 
pursued,  even  if  not  absolutely  required  so  to  da  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
maintained  in  support  of  the  revocation,  that  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Poole  is  not  necessarv,  but  most  dangerous,  and  likely  to  produce  the  most 
serious  mischief  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion ;  that  if  Mr.  Poole  be 
right,  the  whole  body  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England,  down  to 
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the  youngest,  would  have  a  right  to  follow  ^lis  example ;  that  such  pro- 
ceeding is  not  required  or  justified  bj  the  laws  of  the  Church,  but  is  con- 
trary to  its  spirit  and  practice." 

.  The  Archbishop  pronounced  the  following  judgment:  ''With  the  able 
assistance  of  my  learned  assessor  I  have  given  uie  merits  and  circumstances 
of  this  appeal,  my  most  serious  and  careful  consideration.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  proved  and  admitted  allegations  afford,  in  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute, good  and  reasonable  cause  for  the  revocation  of  this  license,  and  that 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  has  exercised  a  good  and  sound  discretion  in 
revoking  the  same.  And  I  am  further  of  opinion  that  the  course  pursued 
by  the  appellant  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  rubric  or  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  most  dangerous,  and  likely  to  produce  most  serious 
mischief  to  liie  cause  of  morality  and  religion." 

The  Bill  legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  49  to  89. 

The  see  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,  vacated  by  the  accepted  resignation 
of  Bishop  Trower,  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  the  Dean  of  the  Dio- 
cese, the  Very  Rev.  W.  S.  Wilson,  M.A.,  of  Ayr.  He  received  10  votes ; 
Bishop  Eden,  of  Moray  and  Ross,  8 ;  and  four  declined  to  vote. 

Thb  Special  Services  for  the  Workiko  Classes. — ^Exeter  Hill  was  well 
filled  yesterday  evening.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  copies  of  the 
Litany  provided  by  the  Special  Services  Committee,  are  almost  universally 
used  by  the  congregations.  Among  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform  we  ob- 
served Lord  Henry  Cholmondeley,  Hon.  A.  Eonnaird,  M.P.,  Admiral  Sir 
Henry  Hope,  E.C.B.,  Sir  Francis  Goodricke,  Dr.  Crawford,  Rev.  Wm. 
Knight,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Rev.  Wm.  Blood, 
Rev.  A.  Hewitt,  etc. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Clay,  minister  of  St  Margaret's,  Brighton,  preached 
from  Colossians  1 :  20 :  *'  Having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross.'' 
He  introduced  his  subject  by  referring  to  our  Saviour's  warning  to  Martha : 
**  But  one  thing  is  needfid."  Appealing  then  to  the  consciences  of  his 
hearers,  he  showed  that  one  thing  which  all  felt  to  be  needful  was  peace. 
He  proceeded  to  set  forth  (1)  The  nature  of  this  peace.  It  was  a  present 
possession,  not  something  distant  or  future,  but  a  blessing  enjoyed  now. 
*^  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  ha^e  peace  with  Grod.'*  It  was  a  full  peace,  a 
satisfying  peace,  and  an  eternally  enduring  peace.  He  forcibly  contrasted 
the  uncertainty  and  evanescence  of  the  world's  peace  with  the  sure  and  per- 
petual peace  spoken  of  in  the  text,  and  further  illustrated  its  nature  by 
examples  drawn  firom  his  own  ministerial  experience.  He  went  on  to  show 
(2)  The  price  and  the  procurer  of  this  peace— explaining,  in  a  clear  and 
simple  manner,  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ's  sacrificial  atonement  Com- 
ing then  to  the  application  of  his  subject,  the  Rev.  preacher  pleaded  earn- 
estly with  those  of  his  hearers  who  were  trifling  with  this  peace.  He  next 
spoke  in  terms  of  counsel  and  encouragement  to  those  who  were  desiring 
and  longing  for  it,  and  he  closed  by  addressing  also  those  who  now  enjoy 
it      The  congregation  listened  throughout  with  fixed  attention.      The 
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preacher  next  Sunday  evening  will  be  the  Key.  J.  Richardson,  of  Si  Mary's 
Bury  St  Edmund's ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  eyentng,  March  20,  tiie 
Rev.  £.  Garbett,  of  Si  Bartholomew's,  Gray's-Inn-lane.  We  understand 
the  services  wiU  be  continued  for  another  series  of  six  Sundays. 


DIOCESAN  mXELLIQENCE. 

Hew-Hampihira^-The  fifty-ninth  Annual  Gonvention  of  the  Diocese  of  New- 
Hampshire  aasemUed  in  Si  Paul's  Church,  Gonooid,  on  Wednesday,  May  26,  sit- 
ting on  that  and  the  following  day.  The  foUowing  elections  were  made  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

Fteaeker  of  (he  MUaionary  Sermon— Tt^  Bev.  James  H.  Barnes.  8%^bstiM/e— 
The  Bev.  E.  A.  Benon£ 

DeptOim  to  (he  Oenerai  CkmoenUon :  Clebot— The  Bev.  Edward  Bourns,  LL.D., 
Bev.  Messrs.  Henry  A.  Colt,  James  H  Eames^  aad  Isaac  6.  Hubbard.  Laitt — 
Joshua  W.  Pierce,  Bavid  Davis,  Simeon  Ide,  and  Justus  D.  Watson,  Esq. 

SubsHtiiiea— The  Bev.  Messrs.  Hitchcock, -Perry,  Salter,  and  Smith,  and  Messrs. 
Crosby,  Foster,  Greenlea^  and  Tufts. 

tending  Oommittoe. — ^The  Bev.  Messrs.  Henry  A.  Colt,  James  H  Eames^  and 
William  A.  Hitchcock,  and  Messrs.  O.  A.  dough,  W.  L.  Poster,  and  J.  D.  Watson. 

Ihuteea  of  the  OenertU  Theologieal  SeTninofy.-^The  Bev.  Dr.  Burroughs,  Joshua 
W.  Pierce,  Esq.  [Dr.  Burroughs  absolutely  declining^  the  Bev.  Henry  A.  Coit  was 
diceen  in  his  place.] 

l^easurer  of  (fttf  Diocea^^.  D.  Watson,  Esq.,  Manchestec 

The  Standing  Committee  met  after  the  acUo^^imient  of  the  Convention,  and  or- 
ganized, by  choosing  the  Bev.  James  H.  Eames  President^  and  William  1x  Foster, 
Esq.,  Secretary.  The  next  Convention  is  to  meet  in  St  Thomas's  Church,  Dover, 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  1860. 

Yermoilt. — ^The  sixty-ninth  Annual  Convention  met  on  Wednesday,  June  1st, 
at  9  A.M,  in  Si  Paul's  Church,  Burlington,  the  Bishop  presiding.  The  Bev.  Geo. 
B.  Manser,  D.D.,  of  Bennington,  was  reelected  Secretary;  Geo.  F.  Houghton,  Esq., 
of  Si  Albans,  Assistant  Secretary;  and  Hon.  Boderick  Bichardson,  of  Montpelier, 
Treasurer. 

The  Mowing  elections  were  made  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Standing  Oommittee,— The  Bev.  John  A.  Blcka^  D.D.,  of  BuUand;  the  Bev. 
A.  H.  BaUey,  of  East-Berkshire ;,  the  Rev.  a  B.  Batchelder,  of  Highgate;  B.  G. 
Cole,  Eflq.,  of  Burlington;  Sylvester  Deming,  Esq.,  of  Arlington;  and  the  Hon. 
Boderick  Bichardson,  of  Montpelier. 

Deputies  to  the  OenereU  Ckmveniian:  Clerioal.— The  Bev.  John  A.  Hicks,  D.D., 
of  Butland ;  the  Bev.  Geo.  B.  Manser,  D.D.,  of  Bennington;  the  Bev.  D.  H  Buel, 
of  Burlington;  and  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Shelton,  of  Montpelier.  LAT—Hon.  Isaac  F. 
Bedfleld,  of  Windsor ;  Thomas  H.  Canfield,  Esq.,  of  Burlington ;  Sylvester  Demhig, 
Esq.,  of  Arlington;  and  Hon.  Edmund  Weston,  of  Bandolph. 
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AUemalea:  Clbbioal— The  Rot.  W.  T.  Webbe^  of  lllddlebur/;  the  Ber.  F.  A. 
Wadleigh,  of  Arlington;  the  Bey.  Chaa.  Fay,  of  St  Albans;  and  the  Boy.  W.  a 
Bouthgate,  of  Biattleboro.  Lat— Hon.  T.  P.  Bedfleld,  of  Montpelier;  Victor  At- 
wood,  Esq.,  of  St  Albans ;  John  G.  Boberta,  Esq. ;  and  Jas.  H.  WOliams,  Esq. 

The  next  Convention  wQl  meet  in  St  Paulas  Church,  Borlington,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  June^  1860. 

Hassachiuetts. — ^The  Convention  of  this  Diocese  met  in  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, on  Wednesday,  May  4th.  Instead  of  the  usual  Convention  Sermon,  the 
Bishop  delivered  his  third  Charge  to  the  Clei^. 

The  following  are  the  elections  for  ensuing  year. 

Standing  CbmmOtofr— Bev.  John  S.  Stone,  I).D^  Bev.  Geo.  K.  Bandall,  D.D., 
Bev.  Charles  Mason,  D.D.,  Wm.  Appleton,  Otis  Daniell,  Charles  Heniy  Parker, 
Esqs. 

bepuUea  to  the  Cfeneral  Convention — Bev.  Samuel  B.  Shaw,  Bev.  George  M.  Ran- 
dall, D.D.,  Bev.  George  Leeds,  Bev.  E.  M.  P.  Welta^  D.D.,  William  Appleton,  Sam- 
uel L.  Crocker,  Edward  A  Newton,  B.  C.  Winthropi 

Trustees  of  the  Oenerai  Theological  Seminary— Bav.  Samuel  Fuller,  D.D.,  Bev. 
Theodore  Edaon,  D.D.,  Bev.  William  S.  Child,  Bev.  George  M.  BandaU,  D.D.,  Bev. 
Samuel  B.  Shaw,  Bev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells^  D.D.,  Bev.  Theodore  W.  Snow,  Bev. 
Charles  Mason,  Bobert  C.  Winthrop^' William  A  Crocker,  and  Dr.  George  C. 
Shattuck. 

Connectiou't — ^The  Annual  Convention  met  at  Hartfisrd  on  June  14. 

Hew-Jeney. — ^The  seventy-eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New- 
Jersey  met  in  St  Mary's  Church,  Burlington,  Wednesday,  May  25.  The  Con- 
vention was  organized  by  the  election  of  Bev.  James  A.  Williams,  of 
Orange,  as  President ;  when,  after  some  preliminary  business,  the  election  of  a 
Bishop  was  taken  up.  The  Bev.  W.  H.  Odenheimer,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
elected  on  the  thirteenth  ballot  On  the  Standing  Committee  were  elected  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Williams,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Stubbs,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Eugene  Hoffman,  and  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Merritt;  and  of  the  Laity— Mr.  J.  C.  Garthwaite,  Judge  Ogden,  Dr.  Bab- 
bitt, and  Mr.  Browning. 

The  following  were  elected  Deputies  to  the  General  Convention : 

Clergy—The  Bev.  Dr.  Milo  Mahan,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Alfred  Stubbs,  the  Bev.  C.  Dunn, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Kelly.  Laity— D,  B.  Byall,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Miller,  J.  H.  Thomp- 
son, M.D.,  Judge  T.  P.  Carpenter. 

The  following  supplemental  deputies  were  chosen. 

C^^y— The  Bev.  D.  Brown,  the  Bev.  V.  Bruce,  the  Bev.  E.  K.  Smith,  the  Bev. 
T.  F.  Billopp.  Laity—S.  V.  Hoffman,  J.  W.  Conditi  H.  McFarlane,  the  Hon.  6. 
WHliamaon. 

PemiBylYaBia. — ^The  Annual  Convention  met  in  St  Andrew^s  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, on  Tuesday,  May  24,  at  5  o*dock,  when  it  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Bight  Bev.  Samuel  Bowman,  D.D.,  the  Assistant-Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

John  Clayton,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  reelected  Secretaiy,  and  the  Bev.  John  A 
Childs  Assistant-Secretary. 

The  following  were  elected  Deputies  to  the  General  Convention : 
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Clerical  Deputies— The  Rer.  Doctors  William  B.  Stevens,  Alexander  H.  Vinton, 
ICA.,  De  Wolfe  Howe,  and  J.  P.  B.  Wilmer.  Lay  D^puHea-^UeoBn.  William 
Welsh,  Hennan  Cope,  John  N.  ConTngnam,  and  F.  R.  Bnmot 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  ananlmoosly  adopted : 

"Whereas,  By  a  communication  fit>m  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  to  the  CSonven- 
tion,  we  learn  that  his  health  still  oontinaes  infirm;  that  he  is  still  unable  to  resume 
his  Episcopal  duties ;  and 

"  Whereaa,  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  recovery  of  our  beloved  Diocesan 
that  his  mind  should  be  perfectly  relieved,  not  only  fihom  actual  Episcopal  care^  but 
anxiety  in  reference  to  his  duty  as  to  the  discharge  of  the  nune ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Beiolved^  That  this  Convention  renews  most  cordially  and  affectionately  its  e^- 
prosnion  of  sympathy  with  our  Bishop  in  his  continued  indisposition,  its  prayers  for 
his  complete  recoveiy,  and  respectfully  requests  that  he  will  continue  to  remain 
abroad  so  long  as,  in  his  judgment  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  medical  adviser,  it  may 
be  deemed  neceesaiT  for  his  fhll  restoration. 

'^Beaohed,  That  the  Assistant-Bishop  of  this  Diocese  be  requested  to  transmit  to 
Bishop  Potter  this  expression  of  the  sympathy  and  desire  of  the  members  of  this 
Convention." 

The  question  relating  to  the  division  of  the  Diocese  was  referred  to  a  Special 
Committee,  to  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  Convention. 

The  two  Societies  for  Diocesan  Missions  were^  after  long  debate,  united. 

The  next  Annual  Convention  will  meet  in  St  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia, 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  May,  1860. 

Delaware. — The  Annual  Convention  met  in  St  Luke's  Church,  Seaford,  on 
Wednesday,  June  Ist^  at  9  A.M.,  the  Bishop  presiding.  Dr.  James  F.  Wilson,  of 
Wilmington,  was  reelected  Secretary.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Grammer,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Smyrna. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Bishop  read  his  Annual  Addressi  The  following  elections 
were  afterwards  made: 

Standing  Committee^The  Rev.  Charles  Bredc,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Grammer,  the  Rev. 
R.  L.  Goldaborough ;  and  Messrs.  S.  M.  Curtis  and  W.  T.  Read,  of  the  Laity. 

DtpuUea  to  ihe  Oeneral  CkmverUion :  Clsbic al— The  Rev.  Charles  Breck,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Slack,  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Grammer.  Lat— 
Captain  S.  F.  Du  Pont,  &  M.  Curtis,  William  T.  Read,  and  Dr.  William  Cummins. 

The  Missionary  and  Education  Committee,  the  R^ef  Committee,  the  Trustees 
of  the  Episcopal  Fund,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  were 
continued. 

The  next  Annual  Convention  will  be  held  hi  St  Ann's  Church,  Mlddleton,  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  1860. 

Karyland. — The  seventy-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  IKocese  assembled 
on  Wednesday,  May  26,  in  Christ  Church,  Balthnore.  The  annual  sermon  was  de* 
fivered  by  the  Rev.  Orlando  Button. 

The  resolution  relative  to  the  division  of  the  Diocese  was  lost.  The  following 
is  the  result  of  the  Diocesan  elections : 

Standing  OornmiUee  The  Rev.  Doctors  Wyatt,  Pinkney,  McEenny,  Coxe,  and 
Spencer,  and  Rev.  Mens.  Crossdale  and  Stewart 

IkpuUea  1o  the  General  Oonventien^-'The  Rev.  Doctors  Wyatt,  Phikney,  Mason, 
and  Coxe;  and  Mens.  E.  F.  Chambers^  Hugh  Davey  Evans,  J.  Mason  CampbeU, 
and  B.  J.  Gddsborougfa. 
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Yirgpuiia. — ^^  Virginia  CSonyention  met  on  Wednesday,  May  ISth,  in 
Gbrisi  Church,  Norfolk.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bt.  Bey.  the  Aa- 
siBtant-Bishop.    The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  delegates  to  the  General 

Convention: 

Clerical — ^Bev.  B.  H,  "Wilmer,  C.  W.  Andrews^  D.D.,  C.  Minnegerode,  D.I>., 
Wm.  Sparrow,  D.D.  Lat— Philip  Williams,  Esq.,  Jadge  Lomax,  D.  H.  Conrad, 
Esq.,  T.  S.  OholBon,  Esq. 

Aliematet — Clebioal — ^Bev.  Geo.  Woodbridge,  D.D.,  Ber.  C.  Walker,  BeT. 
J.  Packard,  D.D.,  Bev.  W.  N,  Pendleton,  D.D.  Lay— Hon.  Wm.  C.  Bivea^ 
Tazewell  Taylor,  Esq.,  John  Stewart,  Esq.,  W.  H.  Kae&rland,  Esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  : 

Clebical — ^Bey.  Wm.  Sparrow,  D.D.,  Bey.  C.  B.  Dana,  Bey.  D.  F.  Sprigg^. 
Lay — O.  Fairfax,  Esq.,  C.  F.  Lee,  Esq.,  Jno.  Hooff,  Esq. 

The  next  Annual  Conyention  will  be  held  in  Christ  Church,  Charlottesyille,  on 
the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  1860. 

lforth"CarolilUU — '^^  Annual  Conyention  met  in  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Goldsborough,  on  Wednesday,  May  1st.  The  Conyention  Sermon  was  preached 
by  Bev.  Dr.  Curtis,  of  Hillsboro.  The  following  was  the  result  of  the  Diocesan 
elections : 

Standing  dmmittee  for  1859-60.— The  Bev.  B.  S.  Mason,  D.D.,  Bey.  F.  IC 
Hubbard,  Bey.  Albert  Smedee,  D.D.,  Hon.  John  H.  Bryan,  Geo.  W.  Mordecai. 

Deputies  to  the  Oeneral  Convention. — Clerical. — Bey.  B.  S.  Mason,  D.D., 
Bey.  B.  B.  Drane,  D.D.,  Bey.  A.  A.  Watson,  Bey.  J.  R  Cheshire.  Lay — ^Hon. 
Thomas  Buffin,  Josiah  Collins,  Hon.  W.  H.  Battle,  Edward  Lee  Winslow. 

Alternates — Clerical — ^Bey.  Albert  Smedes,  D.D.,  Bey.  H.  H.  Prout,  Bey. 
Edwin  Geer,  Bey.  Joseph  C.  Huske.  Lay — ^Dr.  Thomas  H.  Wright,  George  W. 
Mordecai,  Samuel  F.  Patterson,  Moses  W.  Jaryis. 

Trustees  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary — ^The  Bey.  B.  S.  Mason,  D.D.y 
Bey.  B.  B.  Drane,  D.D.,  Bev.  Albert  Smedes,  D.D.,  Bey.  E.  M.  Forbes,  Hon. 
Thomas  Buffin,  George  W.  Mordecai,  Josiah  Collins,  Dr.  A.  J.  DeBosset. 

Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  Southr^The  Bey.  M.  A.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Hon. 
Thomas  Buffin,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Warren. 

Treasurer  of  the  Convention — Charles  T.  Haigh,  FayetteyiUe. 

Secretary  of  the  Convention — ^Edward  Lee  Winslow,  FayetteyiUe. 

Bouth-Carolixia. — ^o  Annual  Conyention  met  in  St  Peter^s,  Charleston,  on 
Wednesday,  May  11th;  the  Bishop,  although  laboring  under  the  seyere  afflic- 
tion of  an  almost  total  loss  of  sight,  presiding  during  the  greater  part  of  th« 
session.  The  Bey.  Cranmore  Wallace  was  reelected  Secretary,  and  the  Ber. 
W.  H.  Hanckel  appointed  as  his  assistant.  Other  elections  were  made  by  the 
Conyention  as  follows : 

Standing  Committee—The  Bey.  Dr.  Hanckel,  the  Bey.  Messrs.  C.  P.  Gadsden, 
P.  T.  Keith,  J.  B.  Campbell,  and  Cranmore  Wallace ;  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Camp- 
bell, M.D.,  James  H.  Ladson,  Hon.  H.  D.  Lesesne,  Edward  MeCrady,  and  C  G. 
Memminger. 
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Deputies  to  Otneral  Comoention — Cuoucal — ^The  Key.  ChristiAn  Hanckel,  D.D., 
Paul  Tmpier,  P.  J.  Shand,  and  C.  C.  Pinckiiey.  Lay — ^MeasrB.  Edward  McCradyi 
CL  G.  Menuninger,  J.  J.  Pringle  Smith,  and  Hon.  R.  F.  ^1^.  Allston. 

IVutiee  of  Otneral  Theclogieal  Seminary — The  Key.  Wm.  Henry  HanckeL 

Trueteee  of  the  Diocesan  Seminary — The  Rey.  Messrs.  P.  J.  Shand,  J.  J.  Rob- 
erta, and  C.  P.  Gadsden ;  and  Messrs.  H.  D.  Lesesne,  J.  B.  Kershaw,  and  Gen. 
W.  K  Martin. 

Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  South— The  Rey.  Alexander  Gregg,  Hon.  J. 
A.  Calhoun,  P.  C.  J.  Weston,  and  J.  F.  Blaeklock,  Treasurer. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  session  was  the  debate  on  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  Ck>nyention  of  1858, ''  on  the  duty  of  clergymen 
in  relation  to  the  marriage  of  slayes.'*  The  whole  subject  was  postponed, 
howeyer,  to  the  next  Conyention. 

The  Conomittee  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Gen. 
eral  Conyention,  made  their  report,  through  their  Chairman,  the  Rey.  Paul 
Trapier,  and  offered  two  resolutions,  which  were  discussed  at  some  length,  and 
haying  been  amended  to  read  as  follows,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Conyention  declares  that  in  its  judgment,  the  proposed 
amendment  of  Article  UL  of  the  Constitution  of  our  Church,  would  be  perilous 
to  the  rights  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity." 

"  Eescived,  That  to  autnorize  the  General  Conyention  to  establish  Courts  of 
Appeals  from  the  Diocesan  decisions  in  any  case,  would  be  to  endanger  the 
rights  of  the  Diocese,  and  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church. 

The  next  Conyention  will  be  held  in  St.  Philip's  Church,  Charleston,  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  May,  I860. — Church  Journal,  (abr,) 

Ohio. — The  Annual  Conyention  assembled  in  Trinity  Church,  Columbus,  at 
ten  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  June  2d.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rey.  L.  L.  Holden,  of  Cuyahoga  Fallsi  Bishop  Mcllyaine  called  the  Conven- 
tion to  order,  and  the  roll  of  the  clergy  was  called.  The  Rey.  W.  C.  Fronch, 
the  Secretary  of  the  last  Conyention,  was  unanimously  reelected  Secretary. 

On  Friday,  June  8d,  the  Conyention  went  into  the  election  of  an  AssistAnt* 
Bishop,  when  the  Rey.  Gregory  Thurston  Bedell,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Ascension 
Church,  New-York,  was  chosen  by  the  following  yote : 

CuBRGT — ^Rey.  Dr.  Bedell,  47;  Rey.  Dr.  littlejohn,  10;  scattering.  6.    The 

laity  confirmed  the  nomination  by  a  yote  of  86  to  24. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  delegates  to  the  General  Conyention : 
Rey.  Dr.  Littlejohn,  Rey.  Dr.  Burr,  Rey.  Dr.  Claxton,  and  the  Rey.  Dr.  Fitch. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Andrews,  Pendleton,  Goddard,  and  Jarvis. 

KsKTON  CoLLioB. — The  following  is  a  sunmiary  of  the  annual  catalogue  of 
this  important  Institution:  Seniors,  29,  Juniors,  19,  Sophomores,  83,  Freshmen, 
46,  Theological  students,  21,  Granmiar  School,  81.    Total  229. 

For  catalogues,  or  other  information,  apply  to  President  Andrews,  Gambler, 
Ohio. 

MiBSissippL — ^The  Annual  Conyention  of  the  Diocese  met  at  Natchez,  on 
Thursday,  April  28th ;  a  constitutional  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity  being 
present  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  elections  made  for  the  ensuing  year: 
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Standing  Committee — The  Key.  W.  W.  Lord,  Rer.  Henry  Sansom,  Bey.  W.  C. 
Crane,  Mr.  George  S.  Yerger,  Mr.  W.  G.  Smedea. 

Trusteet  of  the  Epieeopal  Fund  and  Church  Property — ^Mr.  George  Sl  Terger, 
Mr.  James  Roach,  Mr.  William  G.  Smedes. 

Deputies  to  the  General  Convention — Rev.  W.  W.  Lord,  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Crane, 
Rev.  B.  M.  Miller,  Rev.  Henry  Sansom,  Mr.  George  S.  Yerger,  Mr.  William  C. 
Smedes,  Mr.  James  S.  Johnston,  Mr.  Richard  Evans. 

Trustees  of  the  General  7%eohg%edl  Seminary — ^Rev.  W.  W.  Lord,  Rev.  James 
A.  Fox,  Mr.  George  S.  Yerger. 

JBedenasHeal  Court-^The  Bey.  B.  M.  Miller,  Bev.  James  A.  Fox,  Bev.  Thomas 
D.  Osanne,  Bev.  H.  Saasom,  Bev.  W.  W.  Lord. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Convention — ^Mr.  Giles  M.  Hilly er,  Natchez. 

Treasuret  of  the  Diocese — ^Mr.  James  Boach,  Yicksburg. 

The  next  Annual  Convention  will  meet  at  Yicksborg  on  the  4th  Thursday  in 
April,  1860. 

Kentucky. — ^The  thirty-first  Convention  of  this  Diocese  was  held  in  Christ 
Chnroh,  Louisville,  commencing  on  Wednesday  morning,  25th  of  May,  and 
closing  on  Friday  afternoon. 

There  was  very  little  business  of  general  interest  transacted.  The  session 
was  a  most  harmonious  and  pleasant  one,  and  was  attended  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  delegates,  both  clerical  and  lay,  than  ever  before  met  in  Convention  in 
the  Diocese. 

The  opening  sermon  was  by  Bev.  P.  H.  Jeffries,  of  K^ew-Port 

The  same  Standing  Committee  was  elected  for  another  year,  consisting  of 
Bev.  Messrs.  Craik,  Whittle,  and  Bushnell,  and  Messrs.  W.  F.  Bullock  and  W. 
F.  Pettet.  The  Delegates  elected  to  the  General  Convention,  were  Messm 
Craik,  McMurdy,  Whittle,  and  Monison,  of  the  Clergy;  and  Messrs.  Bullock, 
Stevensen,  Churchill,  and  Perrin,  of  the  Laity. 

Trustees  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary — ^Bev.  Messrs.  McMurdy,  Norton, 
and  Whittle. 

Bcdesiastical  Court — ^Bev.  Messrs.  Norton,  Merrick,  Page,  Maury,  and  Pres- 
bury. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Henderson  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May,  I860.— /STotUA.  Churchman,  (o^r.) 

AlabanUL-^The  Annual  Convention  met  in  St  Luke's,  Cahaba,  Thursday, 
May  5th,  1859.    The  following  was  the  result  of  the  Diocesan  elections : 

Standing  ObmmtttM— The  Bev.  J.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Montgomery,  Prendent ; 
Bev.  George  F.  Cushman,  of  Cahaba,  Secretary;  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Ticknor,  and 
Messrs.  A.  B.  Bell,  M.  J.  Conley,  and  S.  G.  Jones. 

Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  S<mth-^The  Bev.  Henry  C.  Lay,  D.D.,  C.  T. 
Pollard,  and  Leroy  H  Anderson,  A.  B.  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Montgomery,  Treasurer 
for  Alabama. 

Secretary  and  IVeasurer  of  the  Convention — ^Henry  A.  Tayloe,  Esq.,  Maeoa, 
Marengo  county. 
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DepuHe*  to  General  Con/eenium — CuoaGAi^-Tbe  Bey.  Henry  G.  Lay,  D.D., 
Rey.  J.  M.  BanUter,  Bey.  F.  B.  Haiuon,  Bey.  J.  A.  Massey.  Lay — ^Henry  A. 
Tayloe,  A.  W.  EUerbe,  Bobert  a  Bunker,  and  C.  T.  Pollard. 

LoQlgiaiUL-^The  Annual  CSonyentlon  was  held  in  New-Orleans,  commeneing 
on  Thnrsday,  May  6th.    The  following  is  the  result  of  the  Diocesan  elections : 

The  Bey.  Dr.  Leacock,  and  the  Bey.  Messrs.  Hedges  and  TVader,  and  Messrs. 
Grimshaw,  Diz,  and  Gnion,  were  elected  the  Standing  Ck>mniittee  for  the  year 
1869-60.  Bey.  Messrs.  Philips  and  Stickney,  and  Messrs.  Goion  and  Chambers, 
were  chosen  Tmstees  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  Bey.  Drs.  Lea- 
cock,  Lewis,  and  Goodrich,  Bey.  Messrs.  Trader  and  Hedges,  Hon.  Henry  John- 
son, and  Messrs.  Lamphier,  Guion,  Lobdell,  Grimshaw,  and  MeConnell,  were 
elected  Tmstees  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Association;  and  the  following 
were  chosen  to  represent  the  Diocese  in  the  Triennial  Conyention  to  be  held  in 
October,  at  Blchmond,  Ya. :  Bey.  Dr.  Leacock,  Bey.  Messrs^  Hedges,  Trader, 
and  Gnion,  clerical ;  and  Dr.  Mercer,  and  Messrs.  Gnion,  Lobdell,  and  Cleye- 
land,  lay  deputies. 

In  the  course  of  his  annual  address,  Bishop  Polk  spoke  yery  fayorably  of  the 
progress  made  toward  establishing  the  proposed  Uniyersity  of  the  South,  to- 
ward which  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars haye  already  been  raised. — Church  Journal. 

loWE. — ^e  ffixth  Annual  Conyention  assembled  on  Wednesday,  May  26th, 
at  8  o'clock,  in  Trinity  Church,  Dayenport.  The  Bey.  H.  W.  Barris  was  elected 
Secretary.  After  some  business  relating  more  particularly  to  the  Diocese,  the 
Conyention  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Standing  Committee. 

Hie  Bey.  Mr.  Ufford  deeUned  a  reelection,  as  also  did  the  Bey.  Mr.  Batchelder, 
Hon.  R  Cook,  and  Hon.  George  Greene. 

The  Nominating  Committee  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  consisting  of  the  Bey. 
Messrs.  Ufford  and  Batchelder,  and  Hon.  E.  Cook,  reported  the  names  of  the 
Bey.  Messrs.  Starr,  Louderback,  and  Powers,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Morehouse  and 
VanTnyL 

The  Bey.  Messrs.  Batchelder,  Ufford,  Peet,  and  Brooks,  and  Messrs.  N.  B. 
Baker,  B.  B  Bichards^  George  Greene,  and  McAllister,  were  appointed  dele- 
gatee  to  the  General  Conyention. 

The  Committee  on  Trustees  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  etc,  re- 
ported that  Iowa  was  entitled  to  four,  and  nominated  the  Bey.  Messrs.  Peet, 
Starr,  and  Barris,  and  the  Hon.  George  Greene.  On  motion  of  Hon.  K  Cook, 
it  was  resolred  that  these  gentlemen  be  named  to  the  General  Conyention  aa 
Tmst^ea  on  the  part  of  this  Diocese,  for  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 

B.  B.  Biohards^  Esq.,  was  reelected  Treasurer. 

The  Conyention  adjourned  on  Thursday,  the  26th.-ire«terf»  Churchman,  (airJ) 

Texas.'— "The  AnntiAl  Conyention  met  in  Trinity  Church,  GaWeston,  Thurs- 
day, May  6th,  1869.    A  oorre^wndent  of  the  Church  Journal  says: 

There  was  a  full  attendance  of  the  clergy,  and  a  strong  lay  delegation  pre- 
sent, nine  parishes  being  represented,  a  majority  of  them  by  seyeral  delegates. 
The  officers  of  the  Conyention  for  the  year  just  commenced,  are  aa  follows : 
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Standing  Commt^ttfe— The  Key.  Meaers.  Eaton,  Gillette,  and  Dalzell,  and 
Messra.  W.  J.  Hntohins  and  0.  Farish. 

Trtatur€r''S,  M.  Swenson,  of  AoBtin. 

Becretary^The  Ber.  Lncias  H.  Jonea. 

Delegate  to  General  Obnven/um— The  Bey.  Hessn.  Eaton,  Fontaine,  Gillette, 
and  Dalzell,  and  Meeeia  Gray,  Nicols,  Sartwell,  and  Dr.  Nicholson. 

Trustee9  to  the  Univenity  of  the  8<nUh— The  Bey.  Mr.  Eaton,  and  Me«ra. 
Baymond  and  Nicholson. 

The  Bey.  Alexander  Gregg,  of  Cheraw,  South-Carolina,  was  nominated  Biah- 
op  on  the  second  ballot  of  the  clergy,  and  was  then  nnanimonsly  confirmed  by 
the  laity. 

California. — The  Annual  Conyention  met  at  MarysyiUe,  California,  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  4th.  Eight  delegates  were  chosen  to  the  General  Conyention.  to 
be  held  in  Bichmond,  Ya.,  on  the  fifth  of  next  October,  namely :  From  the 
clergy,  Beys.  William  H.  Hill,  S.  a  Thrall,  F.  C.  Ewer,  and  F.  M.  McAllister ; 
and  from  the  laity,  Messrsw  J.  W.  Winans,  N.  H.  Dayis^  C.  O.  Gerberding,  and 
Edward  Stanley. 


JtToflM. 

Badg«r,  W.  H., 
DoQghMtjt  Oeo.  D., 
Diiiin«ll,  W., 
Sddj,  Clftytoo, 
Hermann,  Bamnal, 
Lloyd,  W.  P., 

MoOlU, , 

Pannett,  Tfaonus  W., 
Boot.  N.  W.  T., 
gcbramm,  Charles, 
Scott,  David, 
Bpanldlng,  H.  W., 
Tner,  Uriah  T., 
TmSi  £.  Hyde, 
Yanghao,  IL  H., 
WlthoTBpoon,  Orlando, 


a     me. 
Abel,  Bey.  A.  M., 
Oanfleld,  Bav.  F.  D., 
Cbrk^  B«T.  Bylrettar, 
OhrlsUan,  Bev.  WUlIam, 
Coley,  Bev.  I.  £., 
ConverM,  Bav.  Geo,  8., 
Cornel],  Bay.  T.  F., 
Cnrtla,  Bot.  A.  A., 
Emery,  Rev.  Bafba, 
Chitewood,  BoT.  B., 
Gregory,  Bey.  Henry  8., 
Hall,  Bay.  Bamnal, 


Siehop. 
Bowman, 
Kemper, 
H.  Potter, 
WlUIama» 

u. 

H.W.  LeOk 

Smith, 

WUllama, 

t* 

H.  Potter, 

WUllama, 

Kemper, 

H.  Potter, 

WUllama, 

Atkinaon, 

WUllama, 


Siekop. 
Bowman, 
Doana, 
WUllama, 
Wfaittingham, 
WUllama, 
H.  Potter, 
Doaoa, 

Wbittlngham, 
WUllama, 
Johna, 
WUllama, 


OBDINATIONa 

DEACONS. 

Time, 
March  90, 1869, 


•t 


March  «k 
May«6, 

u 

March  so, 
MaySA, 
May  SO, 

u 

March  6^ 
April  S8, 
MaKhSO, 
Jane  S, 
M»yS5, 
May  6, 
MaySS, 

PBIEBTS. 

Time. 
Mansh  SO,  1869, 
March  18,  •« 
AprttSr,  •* 
March  S4k  ** 
May  10,  •• 
June  S,  *" 
March  IS,    *« 


M 
U 
(I 
U 
» 
M 
U 
W 
M 
M 
tt 
U 

u 

« 
u 


AprU  S7, 
April  10, 
May  10, 


Plaee. 
St.  Andrew's,  Philadelphia. 
St  Jamea*,  Mttwankte^  Wla. 
Old  St  Gearga*8  Chapel,  New-Tork. 
Ch.  of  Holy  Trin^y,  Middletown,  Ct. 

u  u  u 

Grace  Charcb,  Cedar  Baplda,  Iowa. 

Christ  Church,  Loolirille,  Ky. 

Ch.  of  Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 

u  u  u 

Old  SL  George'a  Chapel,  New-York. 
St  Jamea*,  Danbory,  Ct 
St  James*,  MUwaokie,  Wb. 
Church  of  Asoenalon,  Naw-Toik. 
Ch.  of  Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct 
St  Btephan*B,  Goldaborongh,  N.  a 
Ch.  of  Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct 

naee. 
St  Andr«w*^  Philaddphta. 
St  Peter*a,  Morrlstown,  N.  J. 
St  John's,  StamfiMd,  Ct 
Mt  Calvary  Church,  Baltimora^  Md. 
Bt  James*,  New-London,  Ct 
Church  of  Asoeaslon,  New-Tork. 
St  PetarX  Mcrriatown,  N.  J. 
Coventry  Pariah,  Somerset  Ca,  Md. 
Bt  John*B,  Stamford,  Ct 
Christ  Chnrch,  Alexandria,  Ya. 
St  James*,  New-London,  Ct 
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Jfamd, 
HftTena.  Bey.  F.  8^ 
Jonea,  Bar.  8.  Ruitdl, 
JoocSk  BoT.  Ifc  Hf 
liugdon,  Ber.  W.  G, 
KaiiIi«n,BeT.WIlUam, 
Ifltcben,  Ber.  W^ 
Morrison,  B«t.  O.  F., 
Balfltoo,  Bey.  W.  B^ 
BSoe,  Bey.  D.  G., 
BoQtbgftte,  Bey.  J.  B., 
Bpeneer,  Bey.  0.&, 

Btaoebmy,  Bey. , 

WhttlDg,  Bey.  N.  F., 


Sams, 
Bt.  James*  Chorofa, 


MAop. 

Bmithy 

Esstboin, 

Polk, 

Bowmsn, 

A.  Lee, 

Willisms, 

Whltttnghsm, 

Bmith, 

WflUuni, 

Bvrgeis, 

Whltrtnghsm, 

Boene, 

H.  Potter, 


1869.    Trinity  Cboreb,  CoylagtOB ,  Ey. 
*«      Bt  Mstibew's,  Boston. 
**       Christ  Choreb,  New-Orlesns. 
Bt  Andrew's,  PhUsdelphiiL 
Bt  Andrew's)  Wilmington,  Del 
Bt  Jolu%,  BtsmfKd,  Ct 
Mt  Cslysry  Ghoreh,  BalUmore,  Md. 
Trinity  Ohnreli,  Corlngton,  By. 
Bt  Jsme^,  New-London,  Ct 
Chcisfc  Cbareh,  Gsidiner,  Me. 

Coyentry  Perish,  Bomenet  Co.,  Md. 

Mareh  14,    **       Orsoe  Choreh,  Newsrk,  H.  J. 
Msrch  6,     "      Old  Bt  Oeofge's  Chspd,  New-Tork. 


April  1, 
MsyT, 

MsylS, 
Msrch  80, 
April  18, 
AprU27, 
Mareh  84, 
AprUl, 
MsylO, 
Msrch  80, 


CONSECRATIOKS. 


Trinity  Chveh, 
Bt  Alben's  Choreh, 
Bt  Peter's  Choreh, 
Bt  Stephen's  Chnith, 
Bt  John's  Chspel, 
Onee  Choreh, 
Bt  Poors  Free  Chapel, 
Bt  St^hen's  Choreh, 


SUkop, 
McCoskry, 

14 

Johns, 
Green, 
A.  Lee^ 
Atkinson, 
H.  Potter, 
Essthon, 
XlUott, 
Polk, 


^>fl«e. 
Feb.  1, 
Msreh8, 
AprttS, 

May*» 

Mayd. 
Mays, 

May  10, 
JoneS, 


18S9, 
u 


Mayl, 


JHaee, 
Dexter,  Michigan. 
Hmsdale,    * 
Bhepheidstown,  Ya. 
Boyina,  Bfias. 
Bmyma,I>eL 
Goldsboroogh,  N.  C. 
Newborgh,  TS,  J. 
BalenB,Maas. 
Bayannah,  Ga. 
WUllamsport,  Ls. 


DEATHS. 


DiBD,  at  hig  reeidenoe  m  the  dty  of  Baltimore,  on  Good  Friday,  April  22d,  the 
Bev.  Hkvbt  Yah  Btbx  Johhb,  D.I).,  rector  of  Emanael  Church.  We  copy  fh)m  a 
secular  paper  (the  BaUmore  American)  the  following  condensed  sketch  of  the 
life  and  labors  of  this  earnest  woxkman  of  Ood : 

He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Kew-Gasde,  Delaware,  in  the  year  1803,  and  after 
passing  through  a  thonmgh  collegiate  course^  and  graduating  with  the  highest 
hoDora,  oommenoed  a  regular  theological  course  of  studies,  preparatory  to  the 
woric  of  the  ministry,  and  was  regularly  ordained  thereunto  by  the  Episcopate  of 
tiie  diocese  of  his  natiTe  State.  Not  many  years  elapsed  ere  he  was  called  to  the 
rectoishlp  of  St  Fwal's  Ohuroh,  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  dischaiged  the  labor- 
ious and  req[KniBib1e  duties  of  that  field  of  useftOness  until  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 18i3,  when  the  yestry  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore,  invited  him  to  become 
tiiehr  pastor;  an  ofBoe  whose  duties  for  many  years  had  been  dischaiged  by  his 
brother,  now  Assodate-Bishop  of  Yirginia.  Accepting  the  call,  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  the  following  month,  and  continued  there  until  the  year  1854,  when 
Emanuel  Church  was  erected  by  a  portion  of  the  coi^iregation  of  Christ  Church, 
who  had  removed  to  the  north-western  section  of  the  city. 

When  the  new  congregation  was  first  formed,  and  the  newly-elected  rector  had 
preadied  his  first  sermon  in  the  edifice,  and  administered  the  Holy  Communion,  it 
was  ascertained  by  the  vestry  that  the  number  of  oommunicantB  was  two  hundred 
and  forty-three.  In  less  than  five  years  they  had  increased  to  more  than  five  hun- 
dred. Entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  hi^^  calling  in  this  city,  the  departed  rec- 
tor first  turned  his  attention  to  the  mission  woric^  and  soon  afterwards  Cranmer 
Chapel  was  erected.    It  is  a  neat  little  building,  situated  m  Kulligan  street,  near 
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Caroline,  where  divine  aezrices  have  been  conducted  regularly  up  to  the  ptoeent 
day,  doubtless  to  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  many  a  disciple  of  the  Master^ 
whom  the  departed  rector  so  zealously  and  unifonnly  imitated  in  his  work  of  au 
Evangelist. 

Cranmer  Chapel,  howeyer,  is  not  the  only  eyidence  of  his  lore  for  the  prcnnul- 
gation  of  the  great  principles  of  revealed  religion  in  the  midst  of  the  humble  and 
poorer  classes  of  the  people.  Not  long  since^  another  chapel  was  erected  in  the 
north-western  section  of  the  city,  and  a  flourishing  Sunday-school  institated, 
together  with  the  regalar  preadiing  of  the  word. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  the  deceased  was  President  of  the  Maryland  Tract 
Society,  and  invariably  manifested  a  deep  interest  fixr  the  success  of  the  enterprise^ 
whilst  the  Bible  cause,  colonization  interests,  Sabbath-schools,  and  other  branches 
of  ministerial  effort^  all  uniformly  received  his  warm  and  valued  support 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  New-York,  on  Thursday,  April  14th,  1859, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Bibd  Wilsok,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Systematic  Divini^ 
in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  of  New-York.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Br.  Wilson  was  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  having  filled  the  chair  of  Systematic 
Divinity  in  the  Seminarjr  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  Episcopal  Recorder 
thus  speaks  of  the  position  and  character  of  this  venenible  man: 

Dr.  Wilson  was  a  Low  Churchman  and  an  Arminian,  after  Bishop  White's  pat- 
tern, as  lately  defined  by  Bishop  Onderdonk.  In  other  words,  he  held  a  Low 
Churchmanship  not  like  that  of  Cecil  and  Newton,  but  like  that  of  Burnett  and 
!nilotson;  and  an  Arminianism  which  receded  as  much  from  Aiminius  as  did 
Arminius  firom  Augustin.  Inke  Bishop  White^  also^  Dr.  Wilson  was  a  gentiemaa 
of  high  tone  and  bearing,  and  a  consistent  Christian.  His  latter  days  were  douded 
by  disease  and  affliction.  The  day  he  died,  witnessed  the  dismissal  of  an  aged  and 
weary  servant  ftom  earth.  It  witnessed,  also^  we  can  not  but  believe^  the  reception 
of  a  crowned  and  glorified  saint  in  heaven. 

Died,  at  Riverside,  near  Burlington,  on  Wednesday,  April  27th,  the  Right  Rev. 
GxoaGB  W.  DoANS,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New-Jersey.  Bishop  Doane  was  bom 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  a'7tb,  1799.  He  graduated  at  Union  CoUege,  Qenev%  in 
the  State  (^  New-York,  in  1818.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  city 
of  New-York,  but  shortly  after  abandoned  it  for  the  Church.  In  1821  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Hobart^  and  officiated  as  assistant  minister  four 
years  in  Trinity  Church,  New-York.  For  four  years  subsequent  he  was  Professor 
of  Belles  Lettres  and  Rhetoric  in  the  New  Washington,  now  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.  In  1828  he  became  assistant-minister  of  Trinity  Chun^  Boston, 
and  in  1830  rector.    In  1829  he  was  married  to  Eliza  Greene  Perkins^  of  Boston. 

In  1832  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  New-Jersey,  by  Bishop  White,  beii^  the 
twenty-ninth  Bishop  in  order  of  consecration.  The  year  after,  he  became  Rector  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  at  Burlington.  In  addition  to  the  more  immediate  duties  of  his 
Diocese,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  education  in  connection  with  two  in- 
stitutions, known  as  St  Mary's  Hall  and  Burlington  College^  the  former  of  which 
is  a  female  seminary. 

Died,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia^  March,  1869,  the  Rev.  WnuAX  ALEXABD■I^ 
aged  66  years.  The  deceased  was  for  some  yean  Moral  Instructor  in  the  Philadal- 
phia  County  Prison,  and  for  the  last  two  yearn  was  assistant  to  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard, 
then  laboring  in  Philadelphia. 
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Died,  at  Moant  Holly,  New-Jeraey,  April,  the  Ber.  GiOBai  Y.  Mobbhoubb,  Beo- 
tor  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  which  positioii  he  had  occupied  for  the  last  forty-four 


Died,  in  Cumberlaod,  Ktiyland,  on  Thursday,  April  2l8t,  the  Ber.  Dr.  William 
W.  Abhbtt,  fonnerlj  of  the  Female  Episcopal  Institute,  of  the  city  of  Baldmore, 
and  Bector  of  the  Church  of  the  Mediator.  The  WeOam  Ij^iioqpaUan  speaks 
thus: 

On  the  21st  of  April,  prox,  the  Ber.  William  W.  Amett,  D.D.,  Bector  of  Eman- 
uel Church,  Cumberland,  Md.,  departed  this  life,  at  the  age  of  44  years.  Mr.  Ar- 
nett  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  His  oonvic- 
tions  of  right  wad  duty  subsequently  led  him  to  join  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  After  a  brief  residence  at  the  Diocesan  Theological  Seminary,  in  Gam- 
bier,  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  Deacons,  by  Bishop  Mdlyaine,  in  Februaiy, 
1839,  and  to  that  of  the  priesthood  during  the  same  year. 

He  officiated  with  much  acceptance  for  seTeral  years  at  Cirdeville  and  Dayton, 
in  this  Diocese.  His  labon^  particulariy  during  the  last  years  of  his  ministry  at 
Milwaukee  and  other  important  points,  were  attended  with  much  success^  and  es- 
pecially near  the  dose  of  his  life,  it  pleased  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  bless 
his  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  in  an  uncommon  degree.  For  several  years 
previous  to  his  death,  he  suffered  from  an  affection  of  his  throat,  which,  though 
partially  relieved  by  the  temporary  suspension  of  his  public  duties^  was  never  enr 
tirely  removed. 

During  the  past  winter,  he  visited  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  his  increasing  malady;  but  finding  him- 
self growing  worse,  he  returned  home,  and  a  rapid  consumption  having  seized  him, 
he  soon  doeed  his  useful  life  in  the  comfort  of  a  reasonable,  reh'gious,  and  holy  hope, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  peace  of  God  which  paaseth  all  understanding.  To 
his  flock  in  Cumberland  he  was  greatly  endeared,  and  his  memoiy  will  be  fondly 
dierished  by  them.  Mr.  Amett  was  possessed  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition, 
and  of  engaging  manners.  His  deportment  was  uniformly  modest,  unassuming, 
and  attractive.  Poaooanod  of  a  discriminating  mind,  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, he  was  an  earnest  and  dUigent  student  of  the  word  of  God— evangelical  in 
his  theological  views,  and  eminently  Catholic  in  his  spirit  He  has  left  a  wife  and 
five  children  to  mourn  their  irreparable  loss. 

Died,  at  Polo,  Ogle  county,  DL,  May  2d,  the  Bev.  Chables  J.  Todd,  Bector  of 
Trinity  Parish,  aged  50  years.  The  deceased  had  labored  in  the  ministry  of  our 
Church  for  between  twenty  and  thirty  yearn  Early  in  life  he  settled  in  Joliet,  in 
this  State^  and  there  performed  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  calling  for  several 
years.  He  was  subsequently  a  pastor  in  Huntington,  Ct,  and  at  one  period  in 
Ogdensburgh,  New- York.  A  few  years  since  he  again  removed  to  Illinois,  and 
served  the  parishes  at  Dixon,  Grand  Detour,  and  Polo,  in  succession. 

Mr.  Todd*s  long  labors  were  blessed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  cause  of  Christy 
and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  regretted.— iref<«n»  Churehman, 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Bedford  county,  Ya.,  on  Sunday  morning.  May  29tb, 
the  Bev.  Nklbok  Salb. 
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Art  L— necessity  OF  A  REVELATION. 

In  the  ensuing  article  we  propose  to  exhibit  a  popular  view 
of  the  argument  which  demonstrates  the  Necessity  of  a  Reve- 
lation. 

By  popular,  we  mean  that  view  of  the  argument,  which  can 
be  appreciated  by  the  common  mind,  as  distinguished  from 
that  view  which  requires  for  its  appreciation  the  mind  of  the 
learned,  and  by  revelation,  we  mean  those  truths  concerning 
God  and  man,  which  could  never  be  known  by  the  latter  with- 
out an  express  communication  from  the  former ;  or  which  hu. 
man  reason,  of  itself,  could  never  carry  beyond  the  light  of 
mere  possibility  or  conjecture.  Moral  and  religious  traths, 
which  are  discoverable  by  human  reason,  or  the  certainty  of 
which  the  human  mind  may  of  itself  reasonably  know,  may 
be  divinely  taught  in  connection  with  a  revelation ;  and  when 
so  taught,  may  come  with  peculiar  clearness,  beauty,  and 
force.  They  may  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  inspiration, 
but  they  can  not  strictly  be  called  a  revelation.  That  only  is 
to  be  considered  as  revealed  which  man  could  not  otherwise 
know,  or  which,  of  himself,  he  could  see  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  mere  possibility  or  conjecture. 

The  argument  which  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  revela. 
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tion  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  is,  of  course,  addressed  to  those 
who  admit  the  Being  of  God,  as  the  Intelligent  Designer,  the 
Almighty  Creator,  and  the  Eighteons  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse. For  those  who  deny  this  fundamental  principle  of  all 
religion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  onr  business  is  not  with  them. 
We  deal  at  present  with  those  only  who  stand  on  at  least  one 
ground  common  to  themselves  and  those  who  receive  the 
Christian  revelation. 

We  say  the  Christian  revelation,  because  we  shall  spend  no 
time  in  discussing  the  question  between  that  and  any  other  al- 
leged revelation.  We  shall  at  once  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  question  lies,  not  between  the  Bible  and  some  other  book 
as  a  professed  revelation,  but — between  the  Bible  and  no 
revelation. 

From  these  simple  preliminaries,  we  proceed  directly  to  our 
subject.  It  falls  naturally  under  two  general  heads:  first,  the 
necessity  of  a  revelation  to  communicate  sufficiently  clear,  full, 
and  certain  views  of  the  character  and  will  of  God,  and  of  the 
duty  and  destiny  of  man ;  and,  second,  the  necessify  of  a  reve- 
lation to  give  these  views  their  full  intended  effect 

I.  First,  then,  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  to  communicate 
sufficiently  clear,  full,  and  certain  views  of  the  character  and 
will  of  God,  and  of  the  duty  and  destiny  of  men. 

In  handling  this  topic,  we  shall  not  begin  with  the  antiquity 
of  our  race,  and  run  forward  on  the  course  of  time  to  see  what 
human  reason  has  been  able  to  do  in  finding  out  God.  So  in- 
timately have  the  influences  of  the  Bible  become  mixed  with 
every  thing  moral  and  religious,  and  so  difficult,  rather  so  im- 
possible, would  it  be,  by  such  a  forward  process,  to  separate 
those  influences  from  the  simple  unaided  workings  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  human  mind  itself,  that  we  choose  to  begin 
with  the  present  and  to  run  backwards  on  the  course  of  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  more  effectually  a  separation 
which,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  this  subject,  has  become  indis- 
pensable. Wo  must,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  conceive  ourselves, 
in  all  respects,  in  the  condition  which  would  have  been  ours, 
had  the  Bible,  as  an  alleged  revelation  from  God,  never  exist- 
ed.   Let  us  make  the  attempt. 
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Take  away  the  Bible :  suppose  it  not  merely  annihilated, 
but  never  to  have  been  in  existence,  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
either  in  written  documents  or  in  traditionary  substitutes. 
Suppose  that  not  a  line  of  either  Old  or  New  Testament,  or 
any  substitute  therefor,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  had  ever 
been  written,  or  in  any  way  communicated  to  man.  What 
have  we  now  done  ?  Simply  taken  a  book  out  of  existence  ?  or 
merely  got  rid  of  the  fact  that  such  a  book,  or  some  equivalent 
for  such  a  book,  ever  existed  ?  This  is  the  least  part  of  the 
subtraction  !  We  have  wrought  a  change  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  human  race,  of  which  the  mind  can 
with  difficulty  conceive.  We  have  taken  away  the  life,  from 
beginning  to  end,  of  the  Hebrew  State ;  all  the  spirit  and  soul 
which  the  ancient  Scriptures  ever  imparted  to  that  most  won- 
derful, that  most  widely  and  deeply  and  permanently  influ- 
ential people  that  ever  trode  the  earth.  We  have,  moreover, 
taken  away  the  whole  Christian  dispensation,  as  founded  on 
those  Ancient  Scriptures  and  developed  under  the  New.  We 
have  taken  away  the  Christian  Sabbath,  with  all  the  powerful 
influences  which  it  has  exerted  in  improving  and  sustaining  in 
the  public  mind  a  rectifled  and  pure  moral  conscience,  in 
exciting  and  cultivating  among  men  habits  of  calm  and  sober 
thought,  and  in  thus  giving  quick  and  efficacious  action  to 
wholesome  discipline,  to  salutary  law  and  to  good  government. 
We  have  taken  away  all  the  public  ordinances  and  holy  rites 
of  our  religion — the  Christian  worship  of  Almighty  God,  witli 
all  its  sobering,  hallowing,  invigorating,  and  comforting  ener- 
gies. We  have  taken  away  the  Christian  ministry,  with  all  its 
manifold  labors,  and  heavenly  instructions,  and  incalculable 
power  in  turning  sinful  men  from  the  way  of  transgression  to 
holiness  and  peace.  In  short,  we  have  taken  away  what  has 
hitherto  stood  as  the  visible  Church  of  God,  founded  on  al- 
leged Revelation,  the  Recipient,  the  Keeper,  and  the  Dis- 
tributor of  a  written  Bible,  we  have  taken  it  clean  away,  and 
with  it  the  whole  system  of  outward  means  for  maintaining  a 
spiritual  communication  between  earth  and  heaven.  Since, 
without  a  written  Bib'e,  or  some  equivalent,  a  visible  Church 
could  never  have  existed ;  or  if  some  such  thing  had  been 
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originated  by  chance,  it  could  never  have  been  kept  from 
mingling  and  losing  itself  in  the  corrupting  masses  of  a  dark 
world. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  vast  subtraction.    With  the 
Bible,  we  have  stricken  from  existence  every  thing  else  that 
has  ever  grown,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Bible.    We 
have  not  merely  taken  down — we  have  precluded  from  exist- 
ence, the  whole  of  that  great  and  beautiful  frame-work  of 
means  and  measures,  which,  under  the  prompting  and  auspices 
of  the  Bible,  has  been  reared  for  the  moral  amelioration  and 
even  the  physical  improvement  of  our  race.    To  see  a  little  of 
what  this  item  in  the  subtraction  includes,  we  have  taken  from 
all  the  countless  libraries  on  earth,  and  from  all  the  other 
books  under  heaven,  every  trace  and  every  influence  of  Bible 
literature ;  every  turn  of  holy  thought,  every  shade  of  religions 
and  even  of  moral  sentiment,  every  coloring  of  beautiful  and 
heavenly  truth  which  the  Bible  has  ever  spread  on  the  page  of 
letters ;  and  we  have  left  neither  Christian  author  nor  trace  of 
his  system  beneath  the  sun.    We  have  taken  away  even  all 
the  controversial  writings,  which,  although,  for  a  while,  they 
excited  personal  enmity  and  party  hostility,  were  yet  so  power- 
ful in  clearing  from  the  moral  and  religious  atmosphere  those 
mists  of  error  and  those  clouds  of  falsehood  which  had  come 
over  the  Christian  world  from  the  border-lands  of  heathenism. 
We  have  left  no  infiltration,  however  slight  or  secret,  of 
Christian  thought,  feeling,  or  principle  any  where  in  all  the 
veins,  pores,  or  tissues  of  the  whole  body  of  human  writings 
and  works  of  art — whether  of  history  or  of  biography,  of 
philosophy  or  of  science,  of  law  or  of  ethics,  of  poetry  or  of 
eloquence,  of  music  or  of  painting,  of  sculpture  or  of  archi- 
tecture.   We  have  taken  away  all  Christian  family  religion, 
and  all  the  sacred  counsels  and  all  the  holy  prayers  which  the 
Bible  has  ever  prompted  in  the  hearts  of  Christian  &thers  and 
of  Christian  mothers,  and  which  has  been  so  copiously  poured 
on  the  infant  hearts  and  the  opening  minds  of  so  many  millions 
of  our  race.    We  have  taken  away  all  the  influence  which  the 
Bible  has  ever  had  on  systems  of  education,  on  schools  and 
teachers ;  and  all  that  it  has  ever  done  for  our  wondronsly 
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complex  system  of  benevolent  means  for  the  welfare  of  the 
T>odies  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men ;  and  all  that 
it  has  ever  done  for  oar  trnlj  noble  system  of  civil  liberty  and 
free  toleration  in  government  and  in  religion,  for  the  influence 
of  the  Bible  here  has  been  immeasurable.  Absolute  monarchy 
and  crushing  despotism  are,  more  or  less  remotely,  the  growth 
of  ancient  heathenism ;  while  generous  civil  liberty  and  true 
religious  freedom  are  connatural  with  that  spirit  of  kindness 
and  justice,  peace  and  love,  which  the  Bible  breathes. 

But  we  have  taken  all,  all  away,  and  what  have  we  left  ? 
We  have  stricken  a  sun  from  the  moral  firmament,  and  have 
pat  out  all  the  brightest  lights  besides — those  planets  in  the 
spiritual  heavens  which  gathered  and  reflected  their  glory  from 
it;  and  we  have  left  but  a  few  faint  stars  and  wandering 
comets,  which  beguile  or  startle,  but  do  little  or  nothing  to 
guide  and  give  safety  to  a  race  around  whom  has  set  in  a  night 
of  ancient  clouds  and  storms ! 

And  now  the  question  which  we  have  to  ask  is  this.  In  such 
a  night,  what  could  mere  human  reason  do  towards  unveiling 
the  future  and  settling  our  relations  to  spiritual  •being?  In 
that  night,  nothing  would  be  known  of  what  the  Bible  tells  us 
of  God,  of  His  glorious  perfections,  and  of  His  wonderful 
works.  Nothing  would  be  known  of  a  future  life,  of  a  resur- 
rection, or  of  a  judgment.  Nothing  would  be  known  of  a 
Saviour,  or  of  a  Sanctifier ;  of  a  way  of  pardon  to  the  sinner,  or 
of  the  means  of  sanctification  from  sin.  All,  so  far  as  these 
and  kindred  things  are  concerned,  would  be  the  night,  the 
blank  of  uninformed,  unenlightened  nature.  What,  in  such  a 
state,  could  more  human  reason  do  towards  giving  us  right 
views  of  God,  of  religious  truth,  and  of  man's  future  destiny  ? 

These  things  are  not  like  the  truths  of  science.  They  can  not 
be  demonstrated  with  diagrams,  in  theorems,  and  problems; 
nor  settled  in  the  laboratory  by  analysis  and  experiment ;  nor 
ascertained  by  observation  through  an  induction  of  particulars- 
Without  a  revelation,  not  one  of  them  could  be  carried  further 
than  to  doubtful  conjecture  or  to  bare  probability.  Nor  could 
even  conjecture  or  probability  ever  reach  more  than  a  few  of 
them,  and  oven  those  few  only  in  their  simplest  elements.    Al- 
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most  every  thing  concerning  God,  our  own  origin,  our  spiritual 
nature,  our  relations  to  spiritual  beings,  and  our  future  destiny 
would  remain  wholly  undiscovered.  Nothing  concerning 
them  could  ever  be  known.  Upon  a  few  things  reason  would 
doubtless  speculate  and  hazard  its  opinions.  It  would  proba- 
bly conclude,  with  some  confidence,  that  there  is  what  might  be 
called  a  God,  and,  with  something  like  a  dubious  conjecture, 
that  the  soul  is  immortal.  It  would  probably  inferthat  the  Being, 
whom  it  called  God,  is  powerful ;  and,  possibly,  that  He  is  intelli- 
gent and  benevolent.  It  might  conjecture  that  lie  is  pleased 
with  some  instances  of  virtue  in  men ;  and  it  might  dream  and 
embody  its  dreams  in  fable  that,  in  some  unseen  world,  there 
will  be  a  sort  of  shadowy  distinction  between  the  good  and  the 
evil. 

And  yet,  even  upon  these  simple  elements  of  religion,  it 
would  still  leave  deep  shades  of  doubt  Not  one  of  them  could 
it  bring  into  the  clear  light  of  certainty.  Upon  most  of  them 
reason  could  do  no  more  than  adopt  the  language  of  the  great 
Eoman  orator,  when  speculating  "abouttheimmortality  of  the 
soul :"  "  While  I  read,  I  assent ;  but  when  I  lay  down  my  book, 
and  begin  to  think  with  myself,  my  assent  is  all  gone.",  In  rela- 
tion to  all  that  is  most  important  in  the  details  of  religious  truth, 
reason  would  be  utterly  in  the  dark.  Whether  God  be  body  or 
spirit,  confined  to  place,  or  clothed  with  ubiquity,  limited  in 
knowledge  or  knowing  all  things,  whether  He  take  no  note  of 
human  actions,  or  move  every  where  in  the  inspections  of  a  par- 
ticular Providence,  whether  He  is  a  being  of  beginningand  end, 
or  from  everlasting  to  everlasting ;  whether  He  is  mutable  in 
His  purposes,  or  unchangeably  the  same  ;  whether  He  be  true, 
or  reckless  of  truth ;  immaculate,  or  spotted  with  impurity ;  just, 
or  winking  at  unrighteousness ;  on  these  points  reason  alone 
could  never  throw  one  ray  of  certainly  informing  light  Then, 
again,  whether  the  soul  be  material  or  immaterial ;  whether  it 
need  purification,  or  may  be  happy  in  impurity ;  by  what 
kind  of  worship  and  service  it  could  please  God  ;  how  it  could 
insure  the  pardon  of  its  sins ;  by  what  rule  its  duty  hero 
and  its  destiny  hereafter  are  to  be  fixed ;  how  it  can  give  cer- 
tainty to  its  hopes  or  its  longings  for  future  happiness ;  and 
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how  it  may  infalliblj  escape  those  direful  woes  which  con- 
science, even  in  the  dark  night  of  nature,  is  ever  throwing  up 
in  threatening  shapes  and  gloomy  colors  before  the  mind ;  on 
these  and  many  other  points  mere  human  reason  could  cast 
nothing  but  darkness  impenetrable  and  confusion  inextricable. 
It  would  have  no  data  from  which  to  start ;  it  could  therefore 
reach  no  certain  result  It  would  have  no  light  in  its  hand ; 
it  mast  therefore  grope  in  darkness. 

When  we  come  to  measure  the  sufficiency  of  reason  without 
a  revelation  for  the  discovery  of  religious  truth,  and  for  the 
safe  guidance  of  the  soul  through  the  awful  peradventures  of 
the  unknown,  we  are  in  constant  danger  of  too  much  influence 
from  the  light  of  the  system  under  which  we  live.  It  is  hard- 
ly possible  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  strength  and 
accuracy  which,  on  all  moral  and  religious  subjects,  reason  has 
derived  from  the  Bible.  We  feel  that,  in  moral  disquisition, 
reason  is  not  only  quick  and  strong,  but,  in  a  high  sense,  dis- 
cerning and  accurate.  We  see  that,  even  on  religious  ground, 
she  carries  herself  with  no  little  of  the  air  of  confidence  and  as- 
surance ;  and  hence  we  are  too  ready  to  conclude  that  she 
would  hold  the  same  port  and  tread  with  the  same  steadiness 
under  all  circumstances;  but  we  are  mistaken.  Had  the 
Bible  never  existed,  and  had  the  world  never  known  any  thing 
of  what  has  actually  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bible,  reason  might  indeed  have  been  bold  and  confident ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  on  the  field  of  religious  truths  she  would  have 
been  wandering  and  wild,  an  indiscriminating  and  inaccurate 
power. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  , 
we  must,  as  we  have  attempted  to  do,  take  away,  annihilate 
the  Bible  and  all  that  has  ever  sprung  from  it,  directly  or  in- 
directly ;  if  the  conception  be  practicable,  we  must  leave  man 
as  he  would  then  be,  in  this  world  of  wonders,  himself  the 
deepest,  most  perplexing  wonder  of  the  whole,  a  benighted 
being,  knowing  nothing  of  either  his  origin  or  his  destiny ; 
astonished  and  confounded  at  numberless  dark  and  inexplicable 
mysteries,  and  pained  to  misery  by  ten  thousand  inquiries 
which  he  could  never  answer. 
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Under  snch  circnmstances  and  with  bis  present  nature,  be 
woold  certainly  reason,  and  as  certainly  reason  in  tbe  dark. 
Tlieory  on  theory  wonld  be  multiplied  in  attempting  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  things,  and  in  conjectaring  the  probable  or 
the  possible  destiny  of  man.  But,  as  all  this  would  be  without 
one  ray  of  certainly  informing  light,  the  inevitable  consequence 
would  be  that  error  on  error  would  abound.  Dark  labyrinth* 
ian  mistakes  would  entangle  wildly  or  weakly  philosophizing 
man.  Beason  itself,  accustomed  to  mere  guess-work  and  to  ar- 
gument without  premises,  would  grow  feeble  and  at  last  become 
perverted.  Prodigies  in  nature  would  awaken  fear  and  drive 
apprehension  into  terror.  Superstition,  with  her  night  of 
dreams  and  horrors,  would  commence  her  reign.  Man's  notions 
of  God  would  grow  more  and  more  grotesque.  Men,  pre- 
eminent for  brute  strength,  perhaps  for  brute  passions,  would 
gain  the  homage  of  the  grovelling  multitude  and  mount  to  an 
apotheosis.  The  process  of  deterioration  would  advance  by 
rapid  strides,  till  at  last  man  would  fashion  God  into  the  like- 
ness of  His  creatures,  and  bow  down  in  absurd  prostration  to 
the  work  of  human  hands;  abomination  and  uncleanness 
would  fill  the  earth,  and  to  all  practical  effect  the  human  race 
would  live  "  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world." 

Modern  skeptical  philosophy  boasts  of  the  sufficiency  of  rea- 
son to  find  out  God,  to  mark  out  daty,  and  to  point  out  destiny, 
by  no  other  light  than  that  which  shines  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, particularly  in  the  teachings  of  intuition,  consciousness, 
and  conscience — by  no  other  light  than  that  of  the  outer  and 
the  inner  world,  as  a  universal  and  all-sufficing  revelation  of 
God  to  man.  But  philosophers  of  this  school  forget  or  ignore 
the  fact  that  this  reason,  as  employed  in  their  service,  has 
feloniously  snatched  its  torch-light  from  the  Bible,  and  is  thus 
exhibiting  and  boasting  as  its  own  a  purloined  light  There  is 
not  one  of  these  boasters  of  the  sufficiency  of  reason,  through 
the  light  of  nature,  to  do  the  work  of  revelation,  who  has  not 
either  received  a  Christian  education,  or  in  some  other  way 
opened  his  mind  to  the  teachings,  the  light  of  the  Bible.  If  in  no 
other  way,  this  light  has  at  least  shone  upon  his  mind  while 
searching  that  book  for  objections  against  its  doctrines,  and  for 
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ground  on  whiQ}i  to  stand  and  fight  against  its  declarations. 
Let  mere  reas(:;n,  then,  while  arrogating  to  herself  the  office  of 
a  sufficient  teacher  in  things  pertaining  to  Ood  and  the  soul, 
take  her  hands  off  from  every  helper  to  whose  aid  she  is  not  en- 
titled.   She  mnst  not  have  the  Bible  to  stndy,  she  must  not  have 
it  to  talk  aboat,  nor  even  to  fight  with ;  lest,  in  the  collision, 
sparks  of  light  be  struck  out  which  had  otherwise  never  shone 
upon  her  way,  and  which  are  from  a  source  infinitely  above 
reason.     To  test  her  sufficiency  as   man's   highest  needed 
teacher,  she  must  stand  alone,  and,  from  the  beginning,  must 
have  stood  alone,  in  the  wide  night  of  nature,  with  no  light 
from  God,  save  that  which  shows  her  the  outer  world  of  mat- 
ter, and  that  which  flickers  in  the  inner  chambers  of  intuition, 
of  consciousness  and  of'  conscience.    With  such  a  light  only, 
she  would  speedily  learn  that  of  herself  she  hath  no  eye  that 
can  look  beyond  the  grave ;  no  lamp  with  which  she  can  ex- 
plore eternity ;  and  that,  to  her,  without  a  revelation,  all  in  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  all  in  futurity  itself,  is  interminably  dark. 
It  is  palpably  plain  that,  without  a  revelation,  reason  could 
never  communicate  the  needed  views  of  Ood,  of  religious 
truth,  and  of  human  destiny ;  but  would  inevitably  leave  man- 
kind groping  farther  and  farther  downwards  in  all  that  is  be- 
wildering to  the  imagination,  confounding  to  the  understand, 
ing,  and  defiling  to  the  affections. 

The  necessity  of  a  revelation  is  clearly  seen  when  the  sub- 
ject is  placed  in  the  light  of  a  further  consideration — the 
practical  feebleness  of  the  general  uniform  laws  of  nature,  in 
either  quickening  or  sustaining  in  the  mind  of  man  as  he  is,  the 
thought  of  God  and  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  to  Him. 

The  opponents  of  the  Bible,  as  an  alleged  revelation,  contend 
that,  in  making  Himself  known,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  God  would  have  selected  "  a  petty  province"  of  the  earth, 
and  committed  the  needed  knowledge  to  writing  in  the  language 
of  one  little  tribe.  He  must  have  adopted  some  *^  universal 
agency,  simple,  general,  and  obvious,  as  the  laws  of  His 
visible  creation."  "  In  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical  world,  it 
is  ever  on  a  great  scale  and  by  simple  means  that  Deity 
operates."    But  these  objectors  forget  or  ignore  the  fact  that, 
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as  a  distingnislied  writer*  of  our  age  remarks:  ''It  is  those 
very  laws  of  nature,  on  a  great  scale,  those  very  simple  means, 
that  have  caused  God  to  be  forgotten ;  not  justly,  we  admit,  for 
they  ought  eminently  to  have  convinced  men  of  His  presence  and 
power.  But  what  of  that  ?  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  argu- 
mentative propriety,  but  of  actual  fact ;  not  of  man  as  he 
ought  to  be,  but  of  man  as  he  is  ;  and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  it  is  the  permanence  and  uniformity  of  the  natural  laws 
of  the  creation  that  have  beguiled  men  into  speculative,  and, 
still  more,  into  practical  atheism  ;  that  it  is  the  very  perfection 
of  the  laws  which  has  hidden  the  legislator."  In  other  words, 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  steady  uniformity  of  nature  and 
her  laws,  that  we  fail  to  regard  them  as  any  thing  remarkable, 
and  easily  slide  into  the  practical,  and  even  into  the  specula- 
tive notion,  that  the  world  can  not  move  otherwise  than  it  does  ; 
that  all  things  have  naturally  fallen  into  their  present  state  and 
activity ;  or  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  self-originated  and  self- 
sustained.  Taking  man  as  he  is,  the  best  that  could  have 
happened  under  a  merely  natural  revelation  is,  that  God 
would  have  become,  in  effect,  a  cold  and  distant  abstraction, 
pushed  beyond  the  thought,  as  well  as  beyond  the  sight,  of 
His  creatures,  practically  forgotten  of  all,  speculatively  denied 
by  many ;  and  that  He  could  never  have  brought  Himself  ef- 
fectively to  the  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  men,  save 
by  some  miraculous  interference,  like  what  we  claim  to  have 
in  the  Bible. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  the  human  hand  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  wonderful  of  all  the  instances  of  mechanism  with 
which  the  works  of  nature  abound,  and,  to  a  reflective  mind, 
most  demonstrative  of  the  authorship  of  an  intelligent  and  de- 
signing God  ;  and  yet,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  this  marvellous 
machine,  who  ever  stops  to  think  of  its  Divine  Contriver? 
Ordinarily,  it  would  never  suggest  the  thought  of  God,  Only 
by  special  interference  would  that  thought  be  made  to  enter 
the  common  mind.  This  hand,  so  wondrously  demonstrative 
of  a  God,  might,  when  used  as  an  index  to  "  the  fool's"  atheist 

*  The  late  Ber.  William  Archer  Butler,  A.M.,  of  Dublin  UnlTenity. 
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heart,  calmly  write,  "There  is  no  God,"  and  other  fools  might 
not  be  startled  at  the  act ;  bnt  if  while  writing  the  bold  blas- 
phemy, that  hand  should  be  suddenly  smitten  with  an  appa- 
rently causeless  paralysis,  ''  the  notion  of  an  Intervening 
Avenger"  would  be  very  apt  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
observed  the  fact.  "  Tliat  is  to  say,"  in  the  words  of  the 
author  already  quoted,  '^  as  long  as  the  work  is  perfect,  we  re- 
cognize no  worker ;  but  the  moment  it  becomes  deficient,  we 
begin  to  conceive  and  admit  His  reality."  **  To  make  Him- 
self felt.  He  must  disturb  His  laws,  in  other  words,  he  must 
perform  or  permit  miracles."  A  revelation,  miraculously  ac- 
credited, like  what  we  claim  to  have  in  the  Bible,  is  a  clear 
necessity  under  the  conditions  which  Ood  has  assigned  to  His 
universe,  and  in  the  state  in  which  human  nature  is  found  to 
exist. 

The  necessity  of  a  revelation  is  impressively  seen,  when  the 
subject  is  placed  in  the  light  of  a  further  consideration — that 
which  arises  from  a  view  of  the  vastness  of  the  visible  creation. 

When  we  survey  the  immensity  of  the  astronomic  system,  • 
the  countless  number  of  the  planets  and  stars,  the  vast  sizes  of 
the  multitudes  in  that  celestial  host,  the  inconceivable  distances 
from  each  other  at  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  singularly 
nice  and  scientific  adjustment  of  tlieir  relations  and  motions, 
all  occupying  the  illimitable  fields  of  space,  and  stretching 
away  beyond  our  power  of  conceiving  either  numbera  or  dis- 
tances ;  when  we  take  this  survey,  the  devout  mind  is  over- 
powered by  the  thought  of  such  a  Creator  as  is  implied  in  such  a 
creation,  and  can  find  nothing  short  of  an  express  revelation 
to  assure  it  that  its  Maker  takes  any  note  of  a  creature  so 
minute  and  insignificant  as  man.  Without  an  express  revela- 
tion such  a  mind  can  never  bring  home  to  itself  the  comforting, 
sustaining  thought  that  it  shares  in  the  kind  regards,  the  bene- 
ficent protection  of  the  Great,  the  Infinite  One,  but  must  ever 
feel  itself  the  subject  of  a  cold  uncared-for  orphanage  amidst 
the  immensity  of  the  Creator's  works.  Nothing  but  God's 
own  extraordinary  and  explicit  declaration  can  ever  bring 
home  to  the  bosom  the  blessed  and  the  needed  certainty  that 
every  devout  and  loving  human  spirit  is  regarded  as  a  child, 
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an  heir  of  God,  and  is  alwajs  as  clearly  seen  and  as  kindly 
watched  as  the  mightiest  world  that  rolls ! 

And  when  the  mind  is  not  thus  devout  and  loving,  this  same 
immensity  of  the  universe  is  apt  to  become  the  mother  of  that 
very  atheism  which  coolly  doubts  or  boldly  denies  the  existence 
of  any  Creator,  or  at  least,  of  any  such  Creator  as  can  give  any 
practical  thought  to  the  little  insignificant  thing,  called  man,  or 
that  will  take  any  practical  note  of  that  trifling,  temporary 
thing,  called  sin. 

Without  the  Bible,  as  a  divinely  accredited  revelation,  and 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  perfectness  of  mere  human  science, 
practical  and  speculative  atheism  would  rule  the  soul  of  man, 
and  darken  and  chill  this  now  bright  and  warm  world  of 
human  sympathies,  hopes,  and  joys.  To  revelation  alone,  and  to 
what  it  brings  with  it,  are  we  indebted  for  all  effective  know- 
ledge of  God  and  for  all  moral  conformity  to  God  among  the 
children  of  men. 

n.  But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  our  argu- 
ment. Having  shown  that,  without  a  Bevelation,  human  Eea- 
son  could  never  have  attained  to  a  sufficiently  clear,  full,  and 
certain  discovery  of  the  character  of  God  and  of  the  destiny  of 
man,  of  the  Divine  Will  and  of  human  duty  ;  it  remains  to  be 
shown,  that,  even  supposing  it  possible  for  Reason,  aided  by 
the  lights  of  nature  only,  to  have  fallen  by  conjecture  on  the 
principal  truths  of  what  is  commonly  termed  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, (though  this  is  supposing  what  is  manifestly  untrue,  yet, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  suppose  it  possible,)  a  Revela- 
tion, or  Divine  assurance,  of  those  same  truths,  would  still 
have  been  necessary  to  give  those  discoveries  their  full  prac 
tical  effect. 

The  Rejectors  of  Revelation,  as  we  have  seen,  contend  that 
the  lights  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  world  of  nature,  or  of  the 
visible  world  without,  and  of  intuition,  consciousness,  and  con- 
science within — are  not  only  enough,  but  the  only  admissible 
lights  in  making  known  God  and  human  destiny,  and  in  en- 
forcing duty  and  moral  obligation.  What  Reason  would  do — 
or  rather,  fail  to  do— in  the  discovery  of  the  needed  truths  by 
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the  aid  of  the  outer  light  merely,  we  have  already  seen. 
What  it  would  do,  or  fail  to  do,  by  the  aid  of  the  inner  light 
also,  in  enforcing  those  truths,  if,  by  possibility  conjectured, 
we  may  soon  be  able  to  judge. 

Doubtless,  when  the  mind  has  become  weU  trained  and 
highly  disciplined,  it  can  use  its  intuition  and  its  consciousness 
in  various  directions  and  with  happy  effect ;  and,  when  thus 
trained  and  disciplined  amid  the  lights  of  true  Beligion,  it 
may  possibly,  under  the  behests  of  conscience,  execute  the 
legislations  of  morality  in  something  like  conformity  to  the 
will  of  Ood.  But  this  makes  nothing  against  our  argument 
What  could  human  reason,  amid  the  lights  of  nature  only,  do 
towards  enforcing  the  legislations  both  of  morality  and  of  reli- 
gion as,  even  Beason  must  admit,  the  will  of  God  requires 
them  to  be  enforced  ?  It  seems  to  us  that,  by  something  like 
the  following  method,  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  reached. 

We  select  a  portion  of  the  world,  most  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  moral  sentiment  and  of  virtuous  character,  a  coim- 
try  which,  for  ages,  has  been  under  the  influence  of  the  best 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  of  the  best  moral  and  re- 
ligious institutions.  We  fix  our  thought  upon  the  children  of 
this  country,  and  then  follow  them  through  the  various  stages 
of  life.  We  mark  the  infant,  as  its  pious  mother  smiles  on  its 
first  commendable,  or  frowns  on  its  first  censurable,  act  As 
it  grows  into  years  of  understanding,  we  count  all  the  lessons 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction  which  she  gives  to  its  tender 
heart  and  mind ;  and  note  all  her  efforts  to  develop  its  good- 
ness, and  all  her  devices  to  correct  its  faults.  We  follow  it 
into  the  incipient  engagements  of  what  is  commonly  called 
education.  We  see  it  entering  upon  the  rudiments  of  holy 
truth  in  the  family  and  in  the  Sunday-school,  where  it  hears  the 
reverend  sanctions  of  religion  added  to  the  high  precepts  of  mo- 
rality ;  virtue  sealed  with  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  and  vice 
stamped  with  the  reprobation  of  Gk>d.  We  pursue  it  through 
all  the  forms  of  common  and  academic  learning,  where  every 
thing,  so  far  as  the  best  wisdom  in  the  land  can  secure  such  an 
end,  is  pointed  in  favor  of  morality  and  religion,  and  against  vice 
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and  irreligion.    We  accompany  it  onward  into  the  world,  where 
it  comes  under  the  action  of  wise  law  and  good  government,  the 
operation  of  which  is,  at  least,  coincident  with  the  require- 
ments of  moral  and  religious  truth.     And,  finally,  we  mark  it 
as  a  subject  of  the  various  means  of  what  we  may  more  strictly 
term  religious  growth ;  listening  to  numberless  invitations  and 
warnings,  precepts  and  exhortations  to  holiness  from^a  Christ- 
ian ministry ;  checked  by  daily,  perhaps  hourly,  rebukes  of 
conscience,  and  moved  by  all  the  solemn  or  the  significant 
changes  in  the  Providence  of  God.     And  then  we  suppose 
this  case,  or  something  like  it,  to  be  that  of  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  while  all  have  more  or  less  of  the 
same  particular  advantages,  and  come  fairly  under  the  action 
of  the  same  general  system.    Having  done  this,  we  look  for 
results.     We  examine  the  moral  and  religious  character  and 
condition  of  the  people.    In  some  instances,  we  find,  as  the 
fruit  of  all  these  means  of  culture,  love  for  God  and  love  for 
man,  accompanied  by  much,  if  not  all,  that  can  bless  and 
beautify  man's  earthly  lot;  and,  in  the  general  and  visible 
aspect  of  society,  we  see  much  of  the  decent  moralities  and  of 
the  graceful  decorums  of  life.    But,  upon  close  inspection,  we^ 
find,  in  the  great  majority,  the  reign  of  selfishness,  pride,  and 
covetousness  unbroken,  and  the  apathies  of  cold  neglect,  or  of 
hardened  opposition  to  God,  undisturbed  ;  the  great  mass  pro- 
fessing to  believe  the  truths  of  religion,  but  practically  living 
as  though  they  believed  them  not ;  while,  from  these  mingling 
shades  of  the  picture,  many  stand  out  in  bold  and  truly  bad 
relief;  some  i!tiurderers,  others  drunkards,  thieves,  and  extor- 
tioners; multitudes  slaves  to  carnal  lust,  and  multitudes  more 
profaners  of  God's  holy  name,  liars,  slanderers,  enviers,  and 
such  like. 

Upon  facts  like  these — ^for,  what  we  have  supposed  are  facts, 
not  suppositions — we  reason  thus:  If  early  parental  counsel 
and  prayers,  early  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  systems 
of  public  education,  the  discipline  of  human  law  and  govern- 
ment, the  constant  preaching  of  a  whole  body  of  sacred  truth, 
and  the  solemn  movements  of  a  Divine  Providence,  all  accom- 
panied by  the  sanctions  of  God's  authority,  and  the  motives  of 
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endless  life  and  of  eternal  death,  and  all  jointly  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  good  morals  and  pure  religion,  and  in  hostility  to  vice 
and  licentionsness ;  if  all  these  mighty  instrnmentalities  and 
restraints  prodace  bnt  such  a  limited  amount  of  right  result, 
what  would  the  result  be,  if  all  these  sanctions  and  restraints, 
as  the  peculiarities  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  were  taken  away ; 
or  rather,  if  these  sanctions  and  restraints  had  never  been 
known  ?  What,  then  could  keep  in  check  the  powerful  ten- 
dencies of  our  nature  to  vice  and  to  every  species  of  moral 
degeneration  ?  If  even  these  mighty  barriers  against  the  swell- 
ing flood  be  but  partial  in  their  effects,  what  outbreakings 
would  follow  their  entire  removal !  In  the  forth-rushing  of 
the  ruinous  tide,  who  would  heed  the  words,  however  true,  of 
mere  human  Eeason  ?  Who  would  stop  to  listen  to  her  nice 
speculations  and  her  curious  conjectures  ?  If  a  God  omnipo- 
tent should  speak  the  word,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
further;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staid,"  there 
would,  indeed,  be  a  pause  to  the  wasting  flood ;  but  no  feebler 
voice  could  hush  the  uproar,  or  lay  the  billows  to  a  calm  I 

The  Bible,  taking  the  human  race  in  its  state  of  manifest 
alienation  from  God  and  ignorance  of  Him,  and  considering 
it  necessary  that  man  should  be  restored  to  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  his  Maker,  shows  God,  standing  on  the  Hock  of  Ages, 
stretching  forth  His  fatherly  hand,  and  working  on  through 
time,  with  %  calm  and  steady  omnipotence,  in  the  wise  and 
benevolent  labor  of  raising  His  deeply  fallen  creatures  to  Him- 
self. Skeptical  Philosophy  proudly  rejects  a  Revelation,  and, 
following  a  creed  which  takes  little  or  no  account  of  the  im- 
mense moral  distance  between  sinful  creatures  and  their  holy 
Creator,  boldly  advances  to  the  amazing  work,  complacently 
puts  forth  her  puny  arm,  and  dreams  that,  if  she  had  her  way, 
she  could,  at  once,  lift  a  defamed  world  to  heaven.  Alas !  she 
would  find  her  arm  scarce  stronger  than  a  rush,  and  her  stand- 
ing-place little  firmer  than  yielding  air  I 

Human  passions,  without  efficient  restraint  and  purifying 
discipline,  are  awful  in  the  swelling  of  their  power.  It  is  true 
that,  when  they  are  under  no  restraint,  they  are  not  always  in 
action ;  nevertheless,  they  are  always  liable  to  sudden  and 
volcanic  eruptions ;  and  nothing  is  ever  needed  tint  a  concen- 
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tration  of  combustibles  on  a  given  point,  and  tlie  dropping  of 
a  single  spark,  to  produce  an  explosion  which  shall  shake 
kingdoms  and  continents.  The  Bible  only,  as  a  Bevelation 
from  God ;  its  sanctifying  inflnences,  its  salatarj  restraints,  its 
reverend  sanctions,  its  rules  of  present  action  and  of  future 
judgment,  and  the  numlerous  institutions  which  are  its  off- 
spring, and  which  pour  through  the  social  body  their  regene- 
rating or  their  regulative  influence — these  only  can,  with  cer- 
tainty, bring  and  keep  mankind  within  the  bounds  of  well- 
ordered,  and  peaceful,  moral  and  virtuous  society. 

Let  us  make  the  most  favorable  supposition,  which  the  case 
admits.  Suppose  that  the  Bible  had  never  been  written,  or 
that  no  light,  direct  or  reflected,  had  ever  shone  from  Eevel- 
ation  upon  the  human  mind ;  and  that,  in  such  a  condition. 
Season,  instead  of  falling  under  the  darkness  of  an  universal 
Fetichism,  might  have  reached  by  conjecture,  or  reduced  to 
probability,  the  following  notions :  that  there  is  a  God ;  that 
He  is  to  be  worshipped ;  that  piety  and  virtue  are  important 
parts  of  our  duty  to  Him  ;  that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  and  that 
there  will  be  future  rewards  to  the  good,  and  future  punish- 
ment to  Uie  evil ;  (though  this  is  granting  what  can  by  no 
means  be  claimed,  yet,  for  the  argument,  let  it  be  supposed ;) 
what  would  have  been  the  practical  effect  of  the  whole  with* 
out  the  rules,  and  sanctions,  and  fuller  light  peculiar  to  a  Ke- 
velation !  Where  would  have  been  the  certainty  to  faith  of 
any  one  of  those  notions  ?  Where  amid  the  dark  wilderings 
of  the  soul,  could  it  have  found  a  satisfying  assurance  of  the 
divine  favor,  or  relief  to  the  agonies  of  an  awakened  con- 
science ?  Where  could  it  have  found  any  fixed  standard  of 
truth  and  duty  ?  Where,  in  a  word,  could  it  have  found  a  re- 
cuperative power  to  restore  mankind  from  their  Iftpses  into 
general  degeneracy  ? 

The  mere  ethics,  or  morals,  of  the  Bible  itself,  if  they  had 
been  proposed  as  the  speculations  of  human  Beason,  and  if 
they  had  never  been  accompanied  by  the  solemn  sanctions, 
and  never  associated  with  the  higher  truths,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  a  revelation  from  God — would  have  had  little  or  no 
effect  in  reforming  the  errors,  the  vices,  and  the  disorders  of 
society.   The  great  power  of  the  Bible — the  heavonly  temper  of 
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that  ^'  Sword  of  the  Spirit'' — ^lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  al- 
leged and  believed  revelation  from  God;  that  its  teachings 
are  clothed  with  a  divine  authority  ;  and  that  its  sanctions  of 
future  blessedness,  or  of  future  woe,  have  issued  from  the  per- 
^fect  justice,  and  will  be  enforced  by  the  changeless  truth,  of 
God.  Take  away  these  sanctions  and  this  certainty,  and  you 
leave  the  Bible  —  as  the  wily  Philistine  left  Samson  when 
shorn  of  his  marvellous  locks— powerless. 

Look  at  the  ancient  heathen,  who  had  no  well-accredited 
revelation  from  God,  or  nothing  more  than  the  faintly  reflected 
light  of  such  a  revelation.  They  felt  the  need,  and  therefore 
fabled  to  have  received  the  light  of  a  director  revelation.  They 
could  not  govern  men  without,  at  least,  the  supposed  sanctions 
of  a  higher  than  human  power. 

Is  it  said  that,  since  their  times,  men  have  grown  more 
civilized,  more  enlightened,  more  rational,  and  hence,  more 
manageable  ?  In  many  countries,  we  reply,  this  is  not  the 
fact,  as  we  shall  see  before  we  close.  In  some  countries,  we 
admit  the  fact,  but  inquire  what  has  wrought  the  change! 
and  to  this  inquiry,  we  apprehend,  no  8u£Scient  answer  can 
be  given,  short  of  that  which  admits,  that  a  divinely  ac- 
credited revelation  from  God,  in  all  its  direct  and  in  all  its 
collateral  influences  on  civilization,  learning,  and  science 
itself,  has  achieved  the  work.  Take  away  all  that  the  Bible 
has  ever  done,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  it  may  be  believed 
that  even  these  humaner  nations  would  revert  to  the  heathen- 
ism of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  if  not  to  the  barbarism  of 
uncivilized  races. 

In  the  Bible  lie  three  great  ideas,  which,  to  the  rejectors  of 
revelation,  are  peculiarly  distasteful :  the  universal  sinfulness 
of  man,  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement,  and  the  eternity  of 
future  retributions.  And  yet,  without  these,  as  certainly  re- 
vealed truths,  the  Bible  would  be  practically  a  weak  book. 
Without  the  first,  it  would  leave  the  very  head-spring  of  this 
world's  miseries — sin — not  only  open,  bat  pouring  forth  un- 
checked ruin.  Without  the  second,  it  would  leave  the  deepest 
moral  and  religious  wants  and  sympathies  of  our  nature  un- 
touched ;  and  without  the  third,  it  would  have  no  power  over 
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the  conscience  and  the  conduct  of  the  lawless  offender.  Take 
them  with  all  their  accompanying  sanctions  away ;  and  then, 
while  the  futnre  Senecas  and  Plates  of  our  race,  the  Socrates, 
the  Epictetus,  or  the  TuUy  of  posterity,  were  philosophizing 
about  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  probabilities  of  moral 
science,  the  great  mass  of  their  contemporaries,  heedless  of 
their  unsanctioned  speculations,  and  following  some  new«bom 
Epicurus  of  the  age,  would  be  plunged  in  the  pleasures  and 
the  debaucheries  of  life ;  or,  unknowing  the  philosophy  of  any 
school,  would  lie  sunk  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  in  the 
defilements  of  vice. 

Even  if  we  could  encourage  the  belief  that  mere  unaided 
Season  could  do  something  towards  correcting  the  evils  of  onr 
nature,  and  carrying  the  race  in  the  direction  of  perfectness ; 
yet  we  may  argue  that  it  would  not ;  and  the  argument  may 
be  rested  on  well-known  facts,  and  on  well-founded  inferences. 

When  Skepticism,  following  tlie  leadings  of  mere  Season, 
has  rejected  Sevelation,  it  is  never  found,  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  age  to  age,  devoted  to  the  work  of  giving  instruction 
in  morals  and  natural  religion,  to  all  classes,  high  and  low,  in 
public  and  in  private,  for  the  jpurpose  of  blessing  the  poor  and 
of  saving  the  lost  It  never  supports  a  great  body  of  laborers, 
and  a  vast  system  of  institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  seeds  of  moral  light,  the  principles  of  saving  truth,  to  the 
masses,  and  of  planting  these  seeds  for  growth  in  the  lower 
soils  of  our  common  humanity.  It  never  can  do  these  things. 
On  its  hypothesis,  there  is  no  sufficient  motive.  Man's  indomi- 
table love  of  money,  ease,  and  power,  can  never  be  brought  to 
yield  to  puch  a  course  of  voluntary,  painful,  and  persevering 
effort  and  sacrifice,  by  any  feebler  or  less  ascertained  consider- 
ations than  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Bible  as  a  Divine 
Sevelation ;  and  which,  bringing  all  the  truths  of  God  and  all 
the  sanctions  of  eternity  to  bear  on  the  conscience,  the  under- 
standing, and  the  will,  put  into  the  mind  a  new  and  conquer- 
ing power,  which  enables  it  to  resist  the  selfishness  and  the 
sinfulness  of  nature,  and  thus  fixes  in  it  the  mainspring  of  a 
divine  movement  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  of 
the  world.    The  rejecters  of  the  Bible  will  indeed  engage 
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warmly  in  ailment  for  the  sake  of  converting  men  to  their 
opinions ;  but  when  their  arguments  have  ensnared  the  minds 
of  their  victims ;  when,  ander  their  teaching,  weaker  intellects 
or  more  depraved  hearts  have  burst  away  from  all  moral  re- 
straint, and  are  mahing  downward  on  a  fearful  career  in  vice 
toward  utter  ruin ;  then  the  hands  that  have  wrought  their 
fall  are  folded  in  quiet  inaction ;  the  tongue  whose  wiliness 
hath  beguiled  them  is  silent ;  it  hath  no  words  of  sweet  per- 
suasion or  of  holy  power  to  stay  them  in  their  desolating 
course,  much  leas  to  raise  them  up,  and  restore  them  as  bless* 
ings  to  mankind*  That  tongue  is  still,  and  the  beguiled  ones 
plunge  down  to  deep  perdition.  No  man  was  ever  made  bet- 
ter by  rejecting  the  Bible ;  but  myriads  have  been  ruined  by 
its  rejection,  and  mined  without  an  eiSbrt  on  the  part  of  their 
seducers  to  restore  and  save  them. 

It  is  nothing  to  say  that  some  skeptics  are  moral  men  and 
good  members  of  society;  for  the  question  at  once  arises: 
What  has  made  them  such  ?  and  the  answer  is  readv :  Not 
their  skepticism ;  they  have  either  received  a  Christian  educa- 
tion, or,  at  least,  lived  amid  tlie  kindly  influences  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  have  had  their  moral  sympathies  and  susceptibilities 
first  called  forth,  impressed,  and  fixed  under  the  great  and 
benign  system  of  society,  and  of  institutions,  which  Christian- 
ity has  reared.  Here  is  the  secret  Their  early  characters 
have  been  formed  ai\d  developed  in  a  Christian  comnmnity, 
or  by  influences  antecedent  to  their  unbelief.  Skepticism 
never  improved  a  man's  moral  character.  Its  own  tendencies 
are  a  loosener  of  moral  restraint,  and  a  nurse  to  careless  habits 
of  life.  It  can  not  muster  enough  of  force  and  motive  to  secure 
that  amount  of  patient  eifort,  and  self-denying  sacrifice,  which 
the  moral  culture  and  religious  elevation  of  a  race  require. 

But,  that  mere  human  ethics,  studied  out  by  reason  alone, 
amid  conjectures  and  probabilities,  or  in  the  light  of  natural 
intuition,  consciousness,  and  conscience,  would  be  insufficient 
for  the  guidance  of  the  soul,  the  government  of  life,  and  the 
well-being  of  society,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
ancient  heathenism,  with  all  its  ethical  and  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy, indebted  as  that  philosophy  may  have  been  for  its 
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most  vital  conceptioDs  to  some  early,  however  faint,  outshin- 
ings  of  the  light  of  tlie  elder  Scriptares,  never  effected,  nor 
even  sought,  a  thorough  general  revival  from  a  state  of  moral 
declension  and  degeneracy.    That  old  paganism  never  knew, 
neVer  dreamed  of  any  thing  analogous  to  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation.   When  early  Christianity  had  expelled  that  pagan- 
ism from  a  large  part  of  the  earth,  and  when,  with  a  sort  of 
stealthy  instinct,  the  expelled  power  had  gradually  crept  back, 
and  succeeded  in  filling  the  Chnrch,  for  long  centuries,  with 
the  darkness  of  heathen  corruptions  and  debasements,  there 
was  still  found  in  Christianity  an  unextinct,  unextinguishable 
spark  of  life,  a  potent,  undying  energy,  which,  collecting  itself 
for  the  effort,  was  able  again  to  drive  out  the  mighty  evil,  and 
to  raise  np  nations  into  moral  life  and  strength.    And  it  is 
worthy  of  special  note,  that  this  vast  revival  took  place  at  the 
time  when  the  Bible,  after  having  been  long  kept  from  the 
people,  locked  up  in  the  mysteries  of  dead  languages,  was 
once  more  brought  to  light  and  given  to  men  in  their  verna- 
cular tongues  I    But  paganism — with  its  ethics  and  philoso- 
phies, the  conjectures  and  probabilities  of  Season,  speculating 
in  the  dark,  or  with  no  light  but  that  of  natural  intuition,  con- 
sciousness, and  conscience — never  thought  of  effecting  such  a 
recovery  as  this ;  and  if  it  had,  it  would  certainly,  have  failed, 
because  it  had  no  recuperative  principle,  no  divine  sanctions, 
no  standard  of  authority,  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  obli- 
gatory on  every  conscience,  to  which  therefore  a  great  public 
appeal  might  be  made,  and  by  the  rules  and  decisions  of 
which,  the  public  conscience  and  the  public  conduct  might 
be  raised  to  light  and  life,  to  the  health  and  activities  of  gene- 
ral purity  and  virtue. 

The  same  point  may  be  illustrated  by  a  more  modem  in- 
stance. Half  a  century  ago,  our  own  nation  had,  on  one  point, 
fallen  into  a  state  of  deep  degeneracy.  I  allude  to  what  may, 
with  some  propriety,  be  termed  the  Intemperance  of  the  na- 
tion. Now,  what  began,  and  has  thus  far  carried  forward,  the 
work  of  reformation  from  this  debasing  vice!  We  reply, 
the  disclosed  facts  of  the  case  have  been  thrown  upon  Christ- 
ianized  consciences.     The  sanctions  of  eternal  truth,   the 
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authority  of  a  revealed  God,  the  retribntioDB  of  eternity ;  these 
combined  and  formed  the  great  lever  which  pnt  this  reform- 
ation in  movement  K  this  power  had  been  wanting  in  con- 
sequence of  a  nniversal  rejection  of  Bevelation,  what  conld 
have  been  effected,  even  with  all  the  moralities  of  a  once  re- 
ceived Sevelation  yet  lingering  among  ns  i  What  good  would 
it  have  done  to  hold  up,  before  the  eyes  of  men,  the  spectacle 
of  thirty  thousand  dying  drunkards  per  annum,  and  all  the 
other  horrors  of  the  vice,  and  to  speculate,  however  finely, 
about  the  turpitude  of  drunkenness,  and  the  miseries  which  it 
inflicts,  while  there  was  no  operative  belief  no  practical  con- 
ception of  that  future  account  with  God,  and  of  that  irretriev- 
able ruin  of  the  soul,  which  are  approaching !  What  would 
the  all-grasping  avarice  of  some,  and  the  cold,  interested,  and 
partisan  selfishness  of  others,  have  cared  for  all  the  evils  of  the 
vice,  especially  as  the  worst  of  those  evils  do  not  often  meet 
the  eye,  and  even  when  seen,  would  be  regarded  as  about  to  ter- 
minate, like  the  sufferings  of  the  dying  brute — ^in  the  grave  ! 
We  have  a  firm  persuasion,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  not 
only  would  the  most  scanty  effects  have  followed  an  attempt 
at  reformation,  but  also,  no  attempt  at  reformation  would  have 
ever  been  made.  What,  then,  would  have  been  the  result, 
had  not  only  Bevelation  itself  been  rejected,  But  all  its  old 
moralities  also  finally  died  out  from  among  us  and  left  us  both 
infidel  in  theory  and  licentious  in  principle  f  Why,  instead 
of  men  attempting  a  reformation,  the  god  of  wine  would  again 
have  been  worshipped,  and  his  praises  have  been  sung  in  Bac- 
chanals through  our  streets ! 

But  the  argument  from  this  case  of  illustration  is  not  yet 
complete.  We  inquire  still  further ;  if  the  strong  influences 
and  sanctions  of  the  Bible  are  so  evidently  necessary  in  effect- 
ing a  merely  partial  reformation  from  a  single  vice,  in  a  nation 
as  moral  as  any  upon  earth,  what  could  mere  Reason,  unaided 
by  such  influences  and  sanctions,  with  nothing  but  its  native 
intuitions,  consciousness,  and  conscience,  hope  to  effect  in  a 
case  of  univeraal  degeneracy ;  when  not  only  one  nation,  but 
the  whole  human  race,  lay  sunk,  not  only  in  one  vice,  but  in 
every  species  of  vice ;  and  when  there  was  no  universally  ac- 
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knowledged  standard,  no  divinely  sanctioned  roles  of  tmth 
and  duty,  to  which  an  appeal  wonld  lie,  to  which  all  con- 
sciences would  bow,  and  to  a  conformity  with  which  all  condact 
might  be  elevated ;  nothing  but  the  uncertain  conjectures,  the 
dimly  seen  probabilities,  of  mere  human  speculation  ?  In  such 
a  case,  what  could  have  been  done  ?  Is  it  not  perfectly  appa- 
rent that  Eeason,  powerful  as  she  might  be  in  matters  of 
science,  would  here  find  herself  utterly  at  fault,  not  only  in  her 
efforts  to  discover  the  needed  truths  of  God,  of  religious  duty, 
and  of  future  destiny,  but  also,  and  especially,  in  her  endea- 
vors to  give  even  the  little  which  she  nught  conjecture,  a  prac- 
tical influence  upon  individual  character,  and  upon  a  great 
world's  welfare  ? 

It  is  abundantly  confirmatory  of  this  conclusion,  that  the 
mind  of  the  ancient  heathen  world,  even  with  the  light  which 
it  increasingly  received  from  the  Bible,  although  it  wrought 
shining  results  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  yet,  instead 
of  effecting  any  great  amelioration  in  systems  of  moral  and 
religious  truth,  and  in  moral  character  and  conduct,  only  wit- 
nessed the  gradual  increase  of  confused  ethical  theories,  and 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  all  moral  character,  until,  finally, 
one  broad  night  of  religious  falsehood,  and  of  moral  corrup- 
tion s6t  in  and  ruled  in  profound  darkness  round  the  earth  I 
It  would  be  impossible,  even  with  ample  leisure,  to  do  justice, 
by  way  of  description,  to  the  fearful  horrors  of  the  scene  thus 
presented.  The  moral  degeneracy  of  the  old  heathen  world 
beggars  description.  In  relation  to  God,  and  to  religions  truth 
and  duty,  they  were  indeed  "  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind, 
to  do  those  things  which  were  not  convenient."  They  were 
^'  filled  with  all  uncleanness,"  and  the  earth  groaned  under  the 
enormity  of  its  load  of  tolerated  guilt  I 

Is  it  said  that  modem  heathenism  has  grown  purer !  Hear 
what  a  late  traveller,*  of  great  intelligence  and  veracity,  has 
to  say  on  this  point :  ^'  Of  all  the  idolatries  I  ever  heard  or 
read  of,  the  religion,  of  the  Hindoos  really  appears  to  me  the 
worst,  in  the  degrading  notions  which  it  gives  of  the  Deity  ; 

^  Biflbop  Heber. 
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in  the  endless  ronnd  of  its  borthensome  ceremonies ;"  *"  in  the 
filthy  acts  of  nncleanness  and  cnieltj,  not  only  pennitted,  but 
enjoined,  and  inseparably  interworen  with  those  co^monies ; 
in  the  total  absence  of  any  popnlar  system  of  morals^  or  any 
single  lesson,  which  the  people  at  lai^  ever  hear,  to  live  vir- 
tnonsly  and  to  do  good  to  one  another.  In  general,  all  the 
sins  which  a  Soodra  is  taught  to  fear,  are  killing  a  cow,  offend- 
ing a  Brahmin,  or  neglecting  one  of  the  many  frivolous  rites, 
by  which  their  deities  are  supposed  to  be  conciliated.  Accord- 
ingly,  I  really  never  met  with  a  race  bi  men,  whose  standard 
of  morality  is  so  low ;  who  feel  so  little  apparent  shame  in 
being  detected  in  a  fSEdsehood,  or  so  little  interest  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  neighbor,  not  being  of  their  own  caste  or  &mily ; 
whose  ordinary  and  familiar  conversation  is  so  licentious ;  or, 
in  the  wilder  and  more  lawless  districts,  who  shed  blood  with 
so  little  repugnance.  The  good  qualities  that  are  among 
them"  .  .  ^  are,  in  no  instance,  that  I  am  aware  of,  con- 
nected with,  or  growing  out  of  their  religion,  since  it  is  in  no 
instance,  to  good  deeds,  or  virtuous  habits  of  life  that  the 
future  rewards,  in  which  they  believe,  are  promised." 

Heathenism,  then,  in  its  descent  to  our  times,  has  passed 
through  no  piurifying  process.  We  may  rather  say,  with  an- 
other author  :*  '^  In  India,  we  behold  all  around  us  smeared 
with  blood,  and  polluted  with  lust  and  cruelty;  scenes  of  such 
detestable  barbarity,  as  seem  to  be  intended  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  displaying  the  triumph  of  infidelity  over  all  the  in- 
stincts of  human  nature ;  rendering  parents  destroyers  of  their 
children,  and  children  of  their  parents ;  in  short,  in  every  way 
of  horror,  that  can  be  conceived,  mocking  and  rioting  in  dead- 
ly triumph  over  all  the  tender  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
and  all  the  convictions  of  the  human  understanding." 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  mind  of  man  when 
left  with  little  more  than  the  mere  light  of  nature  I  Kor  is 
there  any  force  in  the  suggestion  that  improved  education 
might  be  expected  to  remedy,  at  length,  these  deep  and  wide* 
spread  disorders ;  since  the  tendency  of  moral  and  religious 
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degeneracy  is,  not  to  improve  education,  bat  to  interrupt  its 
progress,  to  pervert  or  neutralize  its  influence,  and  finally  to 
banish  it  from  all  common  use. 

It  is  important  to  recall,  in  order  to  keep  in  mind,  the  re- 
mark, that  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  our  race 
has  never  been  wholly  unenlightened  by  alleged  revelation. 
The  first  communications  from  God  reached  and  were  held  by 
Noah ;  and,  from  him,  at  ihe  dispersion  of  mankind,  were  car- 
ried, in  more  or  less  faint  remembrances,  wherever  the  race 
wandered ;  so  that  the  'heathen  world  has  been  indebted,  for 
the  little  light  which  it  has  enjoyed,  in  relation  to  Ood,  to 
religious  truth,  and  to  man's  future  destiny — ^not  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  unaided  reason;  but  to  the  faint  traces,  yet  remain- 
ing on  it,  of  an  alleged  early  revelation.  Probably  the  human 
mind  has  never  been  without  something  of  divine  light ;  or,  if 
it  have,  in  any  tribes  of  men,  on  the  far  outskirts  of  our  sys- 
tem, wholly  lost  that  light,  it  is  there  that  we  see  our  nature 
sunk  most  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  brute ;  wallowing  in  filth, 
and  lust,  and  cannibalism,  and  demonstrating  what  human 
beings  are  likely  to  become  when  left  with  no  knowledge  of 
divine  things  beyond  what  mere  nature  can  impart 

We  pause  on  the  conclusion,  which  we  think  the  argument 
supports,  that  a  revelation  from  God  is  indispensable,  in  order 
that,  as  rational  beings,  we  may  attain  to  right — ^to  adequately 
clear  and  full  views  of  God,  of  religious  truth,  and  of  our 
future  destiny ;  and  that  these  views  may  have  their  needed 
effect  in  the  formation  of  human  character,  in  the  regulation 
of  human  conduct,  and  in  the  control  of  human  affairs. 

From  this  conclusion  we  are  entitled  to  the  full  force  of  the 
following  inquiries :  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God,  the 
great  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  would  have  formed 
man,  so  capable,  under  right  culture,  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good,  of  knowing  and  serving  his  Maker  when  revealed,  and 
of  appreciating  and  obeying  religious  truth  when  disclosed ; 
so  noble,  under  right  influences,  in  his  spiritual  aspirations,  in 
his  practical  attainments,  and  in  his  longing  after  the  perfect ; 
and  that  He  would  have  placed  man,  thus  constituted  and  thus 
capable,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  so  full  of  wonders  and  mys* 
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teries,  yet  so  fiUi  of  snmres  and  dmngefB,  to  the  benighted  soul; 
is  it  reflaoiijd>le  to  suppose  that  God  would  have  done  all  this 
without  giTing  man  any  snre  and  certain  light  by  which  to 
trace  the  way  of  trath,  to  settle  on  fixed  and  certain  mles  of 
duty,  and  to  realize  operatiTely  the  destiny  that  awaits  him  ? 
Is  it  not  fearfiilly  absurd  to  suppose  that  God  would  have  ap- 
pointed to  man  any  future  destiny,  without  also  informing  him 
distinctly  of  its  nature,  and  showing  him  how  to  make  it  for- 
ever blessed?  Undoubtedly.  Whatever  reason  we  have  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  God,  that  He  has  created  man,  and 
that  He  has  made  man  immortal,  the  same  reason  we  have  to 
believe  that  He  has  made  a  sufficient  revelation  of  His  will 
and  of  our  own  duty  and  destiny,  and  that  we  have  that  reve- 
lation in  our  own  blessed  Bible ! 


AEnCLE   H. 

Nature  and  the  Supematuraly  as  together  constituting  the  One 
System  of  God.  By  Horace  Bushnell.  Xew- York :  Charles 
Scribner.    1858. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  in  the  chapters  of  the  work  before 
us  is  that  in  which  Dr.  Bnshnell,  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  raciness  of  style  and  energy  of  thought,  maintains  the 
present  existence  of  miracles  and  supernatural  gifts.  He 
starts  with  the  presumption  that  what  once  existed  still  con- 
tinues, and  he  applies  this  to  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  era. 
He  then  meets  the  argument  that  miracles,  being  adapted  to 
the  special  purpose  of  authenticating  Christianity,  may  be 
a  priori  presumed  to  cease  when  that  authentication  is  com* 
plete.  Next  he  takes  up  and  replies  to  the  objections  that 
the  present  alleged  supernatural  phenomena  "  make  so  bad  a 
figure  in  the  end,"  are  so  mixed  up  with  shams  and  fraud. 
And  then  he  seeks  to  prove  by  induction  that  these  miracu* 
lous  or  supernatural  gifts  still  continue. 
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Kow  we  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  first  three  of  these 
points.  Each  affords  the  material  for  a  distinct  treatise. 
Neither  coald  be  adequately  discussed  within  the  space  we 
have  now  at  command.  We  now  confine  ourselves  to  the 
question  of  fact  Do  such  supernatural  gifts  reallj  exist? 
That  they  do  subjectivdy,  no  Christian  denies.  That  God  deals 
with  the  human  soul  by  the  special  and  direct  interTcntion  of 
grace,  all  symbols,  Bomish  as  well  as  Beformed,  unite  in 
maintaining.  Other  portions  of  the  vast  fleet  of  creation  He 
governs  by  subalterns,  who  act  under  the  stress  of  fixed  and 
pre-communicated  laws.  But  in  the  human  soul  He  resides 
as  admiral,  directing  it  by  specific  orders  given  to  it  in  person. 
Even  the  skeptical  psychologist  admits  this.  '^  K  statistics  are 
true,  when  applied  to  size  and  quantity,"  says  Max  Simon^ 
''  they  are  not  so  when  relating  to  life  and  strength."  And 
Brierre  de  Brismont,  in  his  work  on  hallucinations,  tells  us 
that  this  is  still  more  strikingly  the  case  ^^  as  we  advance  in  the 
consideration  of  the  nervous  system." 

But  have  we  proof  of  an  objective  supematuralism  ?  This 
question  we  now  propose  to  consider  in  reference  to  one  ques- 
tion alone.  Can  the  great  body  of  the  phenomena  appealed 
to  by  Dr.  Bushnell  and  those  who  agree  with  him  be  account- 
ed for  on  other  than  supernatural  grounds !  To  facilitate  this 
inquiry,  we  propose  to  subject  these  and  kindred  phenomena 
to  an  analysis,  by  which,  if  correct  in  point  of  fact,  the  great 
body  of  them  will  be  disposed  of.  As  to  this  correctness  our 
readers  must  judge. 

1st  Legerdemain  and  fraud. 

Kone  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  cases,  we  are  confident,  fall  under 
ihis  head,  but  how  is  it  with  others? 

Double  appearances  are  among  the  most  insoluble  of  alleged 
supematurid  phenomena.    Yet  observe  the  following : 

Dr.  Mousey,  who  was  the  medical  adviser  of  Oarrick,  was 
called  upon  to  pay  a  professional  visit  to  that  great  actor. 
''  Garrick,"  as  his  biographer,  Taylor,  tells  us,  ^'  was  announced 
for  King  Lear  on  that  night,  and  when  Monsey  saw  him  in 
bed  he  expressed  his  surprise,  and  asked  him  if  the  play  was 
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to  be  changed.  Garrick  was  dressed,  but  had  his  night-cap 
on,  and  the  quilt  was  drawn  over  him  to  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of  being  too  ill  to  rise.  Dr.  M.  expressed  his  surprise, 
as  it  was  time  for  Garrick  to  be  at  the  theatre  to  dress  for  King 
Lear.  Garrick,  in  a  languid  and  whining  tone,  told  him  that 
he  was  too  much  indisposed  to  perform  himself,  but  that  there 
was  an  actor  named  Marr,  so  like  him  in  figure,  face,  and 
voice,  and  so  admirable  a  mimic,  that  he  had  ventured  to  trust 
the  part  to  him,  and  was  sure  the  audience  would  not  perceive 
the  difference.  Pretending  that  he  began  to  feel  worse,  he 
requested  Mousey  to  leave  the  room  in  order  that  he  might  get 
a  little  sleep,  but  desired  him  to  attend  the  tlieatre  and  let  him 
know  the  result  As  soon  as  the  Doctor  quitted  the  room,  Gar- 
rick jumped  out  of  bed  and  hastened  to  the  theatre.  Mousey 
attended  the  performance.  Having  left  Garrick  in  bed,  he 
was  bewildered  by  the  scene  before  him,  sometimes  doubting, 
and  sometimes  being  astonished  at  the  resemblance  between 
Garrick  and  Marr.  At  length,  finding  that  the  audience  were 
convinced  of  Garrick's  identity.  Mousey  began  to  suspect  a 
trick  had  been  practised  upon  him,  and  instantly  hurried  to 
Garrick's  house  at  the  end  of  the  play;  but  Garrick  was  too 
quick  for  him,  and  was  found  by  Mousey  in  the  same  state  of 
illness." 

A  writer  in  the  London  Christian  Observer^  for  1813,  tells 
us  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  small  club  of  con- 
vivial personages  was  assembled  at  supper  in  Manchester.  A 
chair  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  was  left  empty  by  the  absence 
of  a  member,  who  was  known  to  be  at  the  time  confined  upon 
a  dying-bed.  The  waiters  had  quitted  the  room,  and  the 
members  were  speaking  of  their  dying  friend,  when  on  a  sud- 
den the  door  opened,  and  his  apparition,  as  was  supposed,  en- 
tered, shrouded  in  white,  and  pale  and  ghastly  as  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  tomb.  It  stalked  to  the  unoccupied  chair,  sat 
down,  looked  around  upon  the  company,  rose  again,  and  with 
slow  and  solemn  step  quitted  the  room.  Overcome  with  awe, 
ill-prepared  by  their  habits  of  life  to  resist  the  terrors  of  super- 
stition, no  one  followed  him.  When  all  was  over,  however, 
they  sent  to  the  house  of  the  sick  man,  and  learned  from  the 
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nurse  that  he  had  died  a  few  minutes  hefore  they  had  seen  his 
apparition.  Gould  a  ghost-story  be  more  strongly  authenti- 
cated ;  and  could  it  be  wondered  at  that  this  club  should  be 
dissolved,  and  that  each  member  should  thenceforward  remain 
a  firm  believer  in  spectral  appearances?  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued for  nearly  ten  years ;  when  the  nurse,  on  her  dying- 
bed,  confessed  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  that  her  fear  of 
discredit  for  an  act  of  negligence  had  led  to  this  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  'facts  of  the  case.  She  confessed  that  while  the 
dying  man  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  she  had  quitted  his 
chamber ;  that  on  her  return,  a  few  minutes  after,  she  found 
that,  with  the  strength  not  unusually  attendant  upon  the  last 
moments  of  life,  he  had  fled ;  but  that  after  a  few  minutes  he 
returned  with  his  sheet  wrapped  around  him,  lay  down  in  his 
bed  and  died.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that,  by  force  of 
custom  he  had  thought  of  his  club  at  the  appointed  day  and 
hour,  had  crossed  the  street  to  the  club-door,  which  joined  the 
street,  and  thus  terrified  the  society. 

Take  also  the  following,  given  in  the  same  journal.  It  was 
the  object,  some  fifty  odd  years  ago,  of  a  certain  party  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  to  separate  the  successor  of  Frederic  the 
Great  of  Prussia  from  the  interests  of  that  wary  and  ambitions 
prince.  Weary  of  the  wars  in  which  he  engaged  the  country, 
these  persons  were  desirous  of  robbing  him  not  merely  of  his 
throne,  but  of  his  life.  It  chanced,  however,  that  the  young 
prince  was  not  to  be  seduced,  except  by  a  peculiar  process,  to 
any  such  nefarious  attempt  He  was  neither  ambitious  nor 
sangninary ;  and,  unless  when  stimulated  by  peculiar  feelings, 
was  of  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  temperament  When  once, 
however,  those  feelings  were  roused,  his  ardor  became  very 
great.  He  was  superstitious,  credulous,  and  sensual.  On 
these  yielding  points  of  his  nature,  then,  the  conspirators  re- 
solved to  practice.  Accordingly,  jugglers  of  all  sorts  were  set 
to  work  and  among  others,  an  infamous  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Gustfragog.  The  "  Ghost  Seer"  of  Schiller  gives  a  pretty  ac- 
curate picture  of  one  of  the  scenes  exhibited  to  the  prince,  and 
by  which  even  a  firmer  mind  than  his  might  have  been  deeply 
affected.    It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  political  result  of  the 
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plan.  It  is  more  to  onr  present  purpose  to  add,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  man  assisted  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  necromancy  over 
the  nation.  "  Tricks/'  is  the  summary  of  this  by  the  writer  in 
the  Christian  Ohaeroer^  ^^  were  devised  and  executed  which 
serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  opinion,  that  in  all  ages, 
much  of  what  has  been  referred  to  spectral  appearances  has 
far  more  connection  with  the  living  than  the  dead.  Gustfra- 
gog,  in  the  presence  of  the  narrator  above-mentioned,  pro- 
duced the  shades  of  the  dead,  invisible  music,  called  out  voices 
from  the  dead  walls,  in  short,  made  matter  loquacious,  music 
philosophical,  at  his  pleasure." 

So  also  of  a  well-known  and  painful  narration  told  by  the 
late  Mr.  Washington  Allston.  A  student  at  Cambridge  dressed 
himself  up  in  white  as  a  ghost  to  frighten  his  companion,  hav- 
ing first  drawn  the  bullets  from  pistols  which  he  kept  at  the 
head  of  his  bed.  As  the  apparition  glided  by  his  bed,  the 
youth  laughed  and  cried  out :  "  Vanish,  I  fear  you  not."  The 
ghost  did  not  obey  him,  and  at  length  he  reached  a  pistol  and 
fired  it,  when  seeing  the  ghost  immovable,  and  invulnerable 
as  he  supposed,  a  belief  in  a  spirit  instantly  came  over  his 
mind,  and  convulsions  succeeding,  his  extreme  terror  was  soon 
followed  by  death. 

Predictions,  accompanied  by  ghostly  horrors  such  as  this, 
often  bring  about  their  own  fulfillment.  Dr.  Eush,  we  have 
heard,  told  a  story  of  a  farmer,  near  Philadelphia,  who  took 
the  yellow  fever  upon  hearing  from  a  party  of  medical  stu- 
dents, who  wanted  to  play  a  practical  joke  upon  him,  that  he 
displayed  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  that  disease.  Suppose 
the  communications  had  been  made  to  him  under  the  mask  of 
a  simulated  apparition,  and  suppose  the  imposition  had  re- 
mained undetected,  would  we  not  have  had  a  ghost  story  equal 
in  authentication  to  the  strongest  which  modem  supernatural- 
ism  can  present? 

2d.  Mistake  of  Senses. 

Mr.  Dendy,  in  his  PhiUmphy  of  Mysterj^  tells  us  that  when 
at  Paris,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Marshal  Key,  the  serv- 
ant, ushering  into  a  soir^  the  Mareschal  Ain^  announced  by 
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mistake  Mons.  Le  Mareschal  ^N'ey.  Instantaneously,  says  the 
narrator,  the  form  of  the  Prince  of  Moskeva  was  before  his 
eye. 

Now  here  was  an  apparition  produced  by  mental  associa- 
tion. Ko  one  accustomed  to  the  examination  of  testimony  in 
courts  of  justice,  but  will  recollect  many  similar  cases.  In 
one  case,  familiar  to  the  present  writer,  a  witness  made  a  de- 
posit in  bank  A  in  mistake  for  bank  B.  The  appearance  of 
the  two  buildings  was  very  much  the  same.  Some  time  after- 
wards, when  the  deposit  in  bank  B  was  denied,  he  was  ready 
to  testify,  not  only  to  the  fact  of  the  deposit,  but  to  an  alleged 
conversation  he  had  with  the  receiving-teller  at  the  time. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  assumed  a  stand-point,  and  then  grouped 
in  vision  around  that  stand-point  all  the  incidents  properly  be- 
longing to  it. 

Yisual  mistakes  find  their  place  here.  Thus  Lord  Kelson's 
sailors  conjured  up  the  bloated  corpse  of  the  murdered  Prince 
Oaraccioli,  as  it  floated  erect  towards  their  ship,  as  a  ghost 
fraught  with  a  supernatural  warning. 

A  lady  was  some  years  back  attending  a  sick  husband  in  a 
little  town  on  the  Hudson  river.  The  windows  of  the  room 
they  occupied  looked  directly  down  on  a  grave-yard.  Towards 
midnight,  on  Saturday,  the  disease  of  the  sick  man  approached 
a  crisis,  and  his  wife  was  earnestly  praying  for  his  recovery. 
Suddenly  she  saw  in  the  graveyard  a  spectral  figure  in  white 
robes,  apparently  waving  its  arms  to  her  as  if  with  a  gesture 
of  assent.  She  called  to  it  the  attention  of  the  nurse,  who  at 
once  fainted.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sick  man  at  once  began  to 
recover,  but  the  wife  was  too  much  overawed  to  be  willing  to 
remain  in  a  neighborhood  open  to  such  apparitions.  She  was 
about  to  remove,  when  the  difliculty  was  solved  by  the  follow- 
ing account  given  to  her  by  her  washerwoman :  "  I  am 
obliged  to  move  also,  for  I  have  no  place  to  dry  my  clothes. 
Last  week  we  were  forced  to  hang  them  in  the  churchyard, 
and  then  I  forgot  them,  and  had  to  run  in  towards  midnight 
to  catch  them  up  in  my  arms,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  being 
seen  on  Sunday  morning." 

Mr.  Dendy  tells  us  of  a  farmer  of  Teviotdale,  who  in  the 
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gloom  of  evening  saw  on  the  wall  of  a  cemetery  a  pale  form 
throwing  about  her  arms  and  moving  and  chattering  to  the 
moon.  With  not  a  little  terror,  he  spurred  his  horse,  but  as 
he  passed  the  phantom  it  dropped  from  its  perch,  and  fixing 
itself  on  the  croup,  clasped  him  tightlj  round  the  waist.  He 
arrived  at  home ;  with  a  thrill  of  horror  exclaimed,  ''  Tak  aft' 
the  ghaist  I^  and  was  carried  shivering  to  bed.  And  what  was 
the  phantom  1  A  maniac  widow  on  her  distracted  pilgrimage 
to  the  grave  of  her  husband,  for  whom  she  had  mistaken  the 
ill-fated  farmer. 

The  supernatural  scenery  which  once  surrounded  Lake  Su- 
perior, may  fall  under  this  head.  Spectre  ships,  propelled  by 
giant  sailors,  were  seen  on  its  shores.  Bluffs,  almost  mountain 
high,  lifted  their  brows  covered  with  trees  of  mammoth 
height  But  the  ships  were  Indian  canoes,  and  the  bluffs  low 
ridges  of  sand  covered  with  scrubby  pines.  The  exaggerated 
size  was  produced  by  a  peculiar  reflective  power  of  the  atmo- 
spbera 

Observe,  also,  the  solution  of  the  Giant  of  the  Brocken,  as 
given  by  M.  Haue. 

"After  haying  been  here  for  the  thirtieth  time,  and  besides  other  objects  of  my 
attention,  haying  procured  information  respecting  the  above-mentioned  atmospheric 
phenomenon,  I  was,  at  length,  so  fortanate  as  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it ; 
and  perhaps  mj  desaription  maj  afford  satis&ction  to  others  who  visit  Broken 
through  curiosity.  The  sun  rose  about  four  o'clock,  and  the  atmosphere  being 
quite  serene  towards  the  east,  his  rays  could  pass  without  any  obstruction  over  the 
Heinrichshohe.  In  the  south-west,  however,  towards  the  Achtermannshohe,  a 
brisk  west  wind  carried  before  it  their  transparent  vapors,  which  were  not  jet 
condensed  into  thick,  heavy  douds.  About  a  quarter  past  four,  I  went  towards 
the  inn,  and  looked  around  to  see  if  the  atmosphere  would  permit  me  to  have  a 
free  prospect  to  the  south-west;  when  I  observed  at  a  very  great  distance  towards 
the  Achtermannshohe,  a  human  figure  of  a  monstrous  size.  A  violent  gust  of 
wind  having  almost  cairied  away  my  hat^  I  clapped  my  hand  to  it^  by  moving  my 
arm  towards  my  head,  and  the  colossal  figure  did  the  same.  The  pleasure  I  felt 
on  this  disooveiy  can  hardly  be  described ;  for  I  had  aheady  walked  many  aweary 
step  in  the  hope  of  seeing  this  shadowy  image,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  my  cu- 
riosity. I  immediately  made  another  movement  by  bending  my  body,  and  the  co- 
lossal figure  before  me  repeated  it  I  was  desirous  of  doing  the  same  thing  once 
more,  but  my  colossus  had  vanished.  I  remained  in  the  same  position,  waiting  to 
see  whether  it  would  return,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  again  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Achtermannshohe.  I  paid  my  respects  to  it  a  second  time,  and  it  did  the  same  to  me. 
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I  then  called  the  landlord  of  the  Broken ;  and  having  both  taken  the  same  position 
which  I  had  taken  alone,  we  looked  toward  the  Achtermannshohe,  but  saw  nothing. 
We  had  not,  however,  stood  long  when  two  such  colossal  figures  were  formed  over 
the  above  eminence,  which  repeated  our  compliments  by  bending  their  bodies  as  we 
did ;  afler  which  they  vanished.  We  retained  our  poeitaon,  kept  our  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  same  spot,  and  in  a  little  whQe  the  two  figures  again  stood  before  us. 
Every  movement  that  we  made  by  bending  our  bodies,  these  figures  imitated,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  phenomenon  was  sometimes  weak  and  fiunt,  sometimes 
strong  and  well-defined.  Having  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  whole 
secret  of  this  phenomenon,  I  can  give  the  following  information  to  such  of  my 
readers  as  may  be  desiroua  of  seeing  it  themselves.  When  the  rising  sun  throws 
his  rays  over  the  Broken  upon  the  body  of  a  man  standing  opposite  to  fine  light 
douds  floating  around  or  hovering  past  him,  he  needs  only  fix  his  eye  steadfastly 
upon  them,  and  in  all  probability  he  will  see  the  singular  spectacle  of  his  own 
shadow  eztendlDg  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  miles  fix>m  him.  This  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  phenomena  I  ever 
had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  on  the  great  observations  of  Germany." 

A  throng  of  persons  collecting  at  a  given  spot,  and  gazing 
intently  at  any  specific  object,  will  readily  be  affected  by  a 
delusion  concerning  it.  Mr.  Dendy  tells  ns  that  some  time 
since  a  very  large  assemblage  was  watching  with  intense 
interest  the  stone  lion  of  the  Percies  at  Northumberland 
House.  They  were  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  he  was 
swinging  his  tail  to  and  fro ;  a  false  impression,  of  course, 
which  had  gradually  accumulated  from  this  solitary  exclama- 
tion of  a  passenger :  ''  By  heaven,  he  wags  his  tail."  Of  this 
sort  of  illusion  we  are  given  the  following  additional  instance. 
Beneath  the  western  portico  of  St.  Paul's  a  crowd  of  gazers 
were  some  time  since  bending  their  eyes  on  the  image  of  a 
saint,  who  was  nodding  at  them  with  a  very  gracious  affabil- 
ity. Curiosity  had  risen  to  the  pitch  of  wonder  at  a  miracle, 
when  suddenly  a  sparrow-hawk  flew  from  the  ringlets  of  the 
saint,  and  the  illusion  vanished. 

3d.  Ouess  Work. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  among  the  very  few  instances  he  collects  of 
modem  supernatural  appearances,  gives  to  the  following  a 
particular  prominence.  He  meets,  in  the  Napa  YaUey  of  Cal- 
ifornia, a  '^  most  venerable  and  benignant  looking  individual," 
one,  however,  confessedly  not  a  Christian,  who  tells  the  follow- 
ing story : 
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"  About  six  or  seven  years  previous  in  a  mid-winter's  night,  ho  had  a  dream,  in 
which  he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  company  of  emigrants,  arrested  by  the  snows 
of  the  mountains,  and  perishing  rapidly  by  cold  and  hunger.  He  noted  the  very 
cast  of  the  scenery,  marked  by  a  huge  perpendicular  fiY)nt  of  white  rock  cliff;  he 
saw  the  men  cutting  off  what  appeared  to  be  the  tree-tops,  rising  out  of  deepgulfa 
of  snow ;  he  distinguished  the  very  features  of  the  persons,  and  the  look  of  their 
particular  distress.  He  woke,  profoundly  impressed  vrith  the  distinctness  and  ap- 
parent reality  of  his  dream.  At  length  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  exactly  the 
same  dream  again.  In  the  morning  he  could  not  expel  it  fh>m  his  mind.  Falling 
in,  shortly,  with  an  old  hunter  comrade,  he  told  him  the  story,  and  was  only  the 
more  deeply  impressed,  by  his  recognizing,  without  hesitation,  the  scenery  of  the 
dream.  This  comrade  came  over  the  Sierra,  by  the  Carson  Valley  Pass,  and  de- 
clared that  a  spot  in  the  pass  answered  exactly  to  his  description.  By  this,  the 
unsophisticated  patriarch  was  decided.  He  inunediately  collected  a  company  of 
men,  with  mules  and  blankets,  and  all  necessary  provisions.  The  neighbors  wero 
laughing  meantime  at  his  credulity.  *  No  matter/  said  he,  '  I  am  able  to  do  this, 
and  I  will,  for  I  verily  believe  the  fact  is  according  to  my  dream.'  The  men  were 
sent  into  the  mountains,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  directly  to  the  Carson 
Valley  Pass.  And  there  tliey  found  the  company  in  exactly  the  condition  of  the 
d]]sam,  and  brought  in  the  remnant  aliva" 

Now  here  we  may  observe  three  things.  First,  in  a  million 
of  dreams,  such  as  each  night  brings  to  pass,  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  some  should  come  true,  than  that  none  should. 
Secondly,  in  a  winter  night,  and  in  such  a  scene  as  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  describes,  such  a  presentiment  would  be  a  sagacity  rather 
than  a  prophecy.  Thirdly,  to  such  a  man,  himself  not  a  believer, 
we  can  not  conceive  any  necessity  of  a  supernatural  interven- 
tion, beyond  that  which  could  have  been  effected  by  one  of 
the  ordinary  dispositions  of  second  causes.  Let  us  see,  how- 
ever, whether  we  find  in  any  explained  phenomena  of  this 
class  ground  to  believe  that  such  a  presentiment  as  this  is  solu- 
ble on  natural  grounds. 

"  If  you  do  so  and  so,  you  will  rue  it,"  So  speaks  superior 
sagacity  or  superior  caution ;  but  does  the  fulfillment  prove 
tiie  foreknowledge  ?  Columbus  predicted  to  the  Indians  an 
eclipse.  In  this  case  the  prediction  was  the  result  of  a  higher 
degree  of  knowledge  on  his  part  An  Earl  of  Caithness,  we 
are  told,  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  distance  of  a  vessel 
laden  with  wine  for  his  cellars.  He  went  to  a  seer,  and  re- 
ceived the  answer :  "  At  the  distance  of  four  hours'  sail."  The 
prophet,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  statement,  laid  before  the 
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Earl  the  cap  of  a  seaman  in  the  ship.  Soon  the  ship  turned 
the  point,  and  a  seaman  claimed  the  cap,  sajing  that  shortljr 
before  it  had  been  blown  from  his  head  in  a  gale. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  prediction  is  one  of  a  series  of 
mere  fishing  adventures.  It  is  a  conjecture,  more  or  less  saga- 
cious, of  one  of  a  number  of  probabilities.  So  it  was  when 
Napoleon,  when  marching  to  Acre,  had  a  Kile  boat  named 
Ultalie  destroyed.  "  Italy  is  lost  to  France,"  he  declared ; 
and  the  remark,  when  the  result  was  found  to  have  taken 
place,  was  treasured  up,  though  it  turned  out  to  be  only  paren- 
thetically true.  So  it  was  with  the  warning  given  by  Lord 
Falkland  and  Archbishop  Williams,  of  the  fate  of  Charles  I. 
So  it  w^as  with  the  famous  prophecies  of  Cazotte,  of  the  decapi- 
tation of  himself  and  his  friends.  In  each  case  the  prophecj 
was  a  conjecture,  and  the  event  at  the  time  probable. 

Then  again  come  the  mere  dodging  oracles,  which  are  so 
framed  as  to  read  both  ways. 

"  The  power  is  here  which  CsBsar  will  overcome ;"  leaving 
the  question  whether  it  is  Csesar  or  the  power  which  is  to  be 
triumphant  to  be  determined  by  the  result 

Then  take  th)B  following  givjen  to  Pyrrhus  on  his  viray  to 
attack  Home : 

"  Aio  te  -^acida  Romanos  te  vincere  posse  ;"  meaning  either 
that  Rome  was  to  conquer  him  or  he  conquer  Rome. 

Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  first  gush  of  his  youthful  vigor, 
visited  the  Delphic  pythoness  in  order  to  obtain  a  favorable 
omen  for  his  eastern  campaign.  The  priestess  shrank  from  an 
interview  with  a  prince  at  once  so  capricious  and  so  powerful. 
Alexander,  however,  would  take  no  refusal,  and  seizing  her, 
forced  her  down  upon  the  tripod  from  which  her  prophetic 
strains  usually  emanated.  An  operation  like  this,  when  we 
keep  in  mind  the  age  of  the  prophetess,  and  the  sharp,  jutting 
points  of  the  tripod  on  which  she  was  impelled,  was  any  thing 
but  agreeable  to  her,  and  she  cried  out  testily :  **  O  son  !  who 
can  withstand  thee  ?"  Alexander  inquired  no  further,  for  this 
pettish  cry  was  seized  by  him  as  a  divine  announcement  of  his 
future  invincibility.  Do  not  many  of  our  modern  prophecies 
receive  a  similar  ex jpobt  facto  interpretation  ? 
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To  this  may  be  added  those  instances  in  which  an  apparently 
Bupernatnral  presentiment  is  produced  by  the  resuscitation  of 
a  dead  recollection.  Let  us  take  the  following,  from  Moreton's 
Essay  on  Apparitions :  "  The  Reverend  Dr.  Scott,  of  Broad 
street,  was  sitting  alone  in  his  study.  On  a  sudden,  the 
phantom  of  an  old  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  gown, 
and  full-bottom  wig,  entered,  and  set  himself  down  in  a  chair 
opposite  to  the  Doctor.  Tlie  visitor  informed  him  of  a  dilemma 
in  which  his  grand-son,  who  lived  in  the  west  country,  was 
placed,  by  the  suit  of  his  nephew  for  the  recovery  of  an  estate. 
This  suit  would  be  successful,  unless  a  deed  of  conveyance  was 
found,  which  had  been  hidden  in  an  old  chest  in  a  loft  of  the 
house.  On  his  arrival  at  this  house,  he  learned  that  his  grand- 
son had  dreamed  of  this  visit,  and  that  his  grandfather  was 
coming  to  aid  him  in  the  search.  The  deed  was  found  in  the 
false  bottom  of  the  old  chest,  as  the  vision  had  promised." 

Now,  the  solution  no  doubt  is,  that  the  dreamer  heard  of  the 
place  of  deposit  when  a  boy,  and  had  the  circumstances  re- 
called to  him  in  part  by  the  fact  of  the  pending  trial. 

After  the  death  of  Dante,  as  we  are  told  by  the  same  author, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  thirteenth  canto  of  the  Paradise  was 
missing.  Great  search  was  made  for  it,  but  in  vain ;  and,  to 
the  regret  of  every  body  concerned,  it  was  at  length  concluded 
that  it  had  either  never  been  written,  or  had  been  destroyed. 
The  quest  was  therefore  given  up,  and  some  months  had 
elapsed,  when  Pietro  Allighieri,  his  son,  dreamed  that  his 
father  had  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  that  if  he  removed  a 
certain  panel  near  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  write,  the  thirteenth  canto  would  be  found. 
Pietro  told  his  dream,  and  was  laughed  at,  of  course.  How- 
ever, as^the  canto  did  not  turn  up,  it  was  thought  as  well  to 
examine  the  spot  indicated  in  the  dream.  Tlie  panel  was  r^ 
moved,  and  there  lay  the  missing  canto  behind  it,  much 
mildewed,  but  fortunately  still  legible. 

A  gentleman  in  this  country  received  a  promissory  note  to  a 
large  amount,  which  he  placed  in  a  book.  After  the  note  be- 
came due,  he  was  unable  to  recollect  where  he  had  placed  it, 
and  the  debt  was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  his  character 
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Berionsly  injured.  The  fact  caused  him  great  anxiety,  but  his 
efforts  to  recollect  the  place  of  deposit  were  fruitless.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  was  almost  drowned,  and  became  apparently 
insensible.  When  in  this  state,  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
deposit  flashed  npon  his  mind,  and  the  spot  where  he  had 
placed  the  note  was  recalled.  When  he  was  able  to  speak,  he 
sent  for  the  book,  and  there  the  note  was  found. 

Sir  Evan  Nepeau,  being  at  the  time  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, found  himself  one  night  unable  to  sleep,  and,  urged  by 
an  undefinable  feeling  that  he  must  rise,  though  it  was  thea 
only  two  o'clock.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and  went  into  the 
park,  and  from  that  to  the  Home-Office,]whicli  he  entered  by  a 
private  door,  of  which  he  had  the  key.  He  had  no  object  in 
doing  this ;  and  to  pass  the  time,  he  took  up  a  newspaper  that 
was  lying  on  the  table,  and  there  read  a  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  a  reprieve  had  been  dispatched  to  York,  for  the  men 
condemned  for  coining. 

The  question  occurred  to  him,  was  it  indeed  dispatched  ? 
He  examined  the  books  and  found  it  was  not ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  most  energetic  proceedings  that  the  thing  was  carried 
through,  and  reached  York  in  time  to  save  the  men. 

Mrs.  Crowe,  in  her  Night  Side  of  NaturCy  tells  us  of  a  case 
that  occurred  not  many  years  since,  where  a  murder  having 
been  committed,  a  man  came  forward,  saying  that  he  had 
dreamed  that  the  pack  of  the  murdered  peddler  was  hidden  in 
a  certain  spot ;  where,  on  a  search  being  made,  it  was  actually 
found.  They  at  first  concluded  he  was  himself  the  assassin, 
but  the  real  criminal  was  afterwards  discovered ;  and  it  being 
asserted  that  the  two  men  had  passed  some  time  together  since 
the  murder,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  the  conclusion  was  gen- 
erally reached  that  the  crime  and  the  place  of  concealment 
had  been  communicated  to  the  pretended  dreamer  in  such  a 
way,  in  consequence  of  his  then  drunkenness,  as  to  leave  a 
vague  impression  on  his  mind,  without  enabling  him  to  under- 
stand how  Uiat  impression  came. 

Kow  here  we  have  in  each  case  a  solution  perfectly  in  ac- 
cordance with  well-known  psychological  laws.  The  soul,  of 
which  memory  is  an  attribute,  is  independent  of  corporeal  con- 
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ditions,  and  is  unshackled  by  those  bonds  which  confine  even 
the  will.  It  exists  as  a  distinct  and  an  eternal  element,  treats 
ing  in  its  own  right  with  exterior  inflaences,  acting  on  them, 
and  acted  on  by  them,  as  an  independent  agent.  It  is  this,  we 
may  remark  incidentally,  which  invests  the  memory  with  snch 
tremendous  fature  retributive  powers. 

4th.  Natural  Phenomena  cU  present  Inexplicable,    - 

Under  this  head  we  may  place  the  alleged  *'  Odylic  Force"  of 
the  Animal  Magnetists  and  Spirit  Bappers.  The  phenomena  of 
Spiritualism  may  be  thus  explained  in  accordance  with  well- 
known  natural  analogies.  They  differ  in  no  respect  from  a 
series  of  other  phenomena  equally  inexplicable,  but  for  which 
it  has  never  been  thought  necessary  to  suppose  direct  Satanic 
or  spiritual  interference.  Here  the  strongest  way  of  stating 
the  phenomenon  is,  that  one  human  being  is  able,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  so  impress  his  idiosyncrasies  upon 
another  as  to  produce  in  that  other  their  counterparts.  Sup- 
pose, instead  of  this,  it  should  be  stated  that  a  dog  is  able  to  so 
act  upon  a  human  being  as  after  a  certain  period  of  time  to 
impress  his  idiosyncrasies  upon  the  man — to  cause  him  to  bark 
like  a  dog — ^to  believe  himself  a  dog — ^in  fact,  to  respond  to 
the  dog's  nature.  And  yet  this  horrible  and  mysterious  trans- 
forroktiou  we  witness  in  the  phenomenon  of  hydrophobia, 
and  what  is  more,  we  rest  satisfied  with  the  fact  without  at- 
tempting to  explain  it  supernaturally,  though  the  process  by 
which  this  extraordinary  infusion  of  one  nature  into  another  is 
effected,  is  utterly  inexplicable.  And  again,  we  see  that  the 
sun,  itself  an  unintelligent  agent,  is  able  so  to  act  upon  a  silver 
plate  as  to  stamp  in  a  flash  the  portrait  of  an  intermediate 
object — say  a  human  face — upon  the  inanimate  metal.  Is  this 
more  strange  than  that  the  passionate  and  flexible  spirit  of 
man — impregnated  as  it  is  with  so  many  wonderful  energies 
which  we  have  never  been  able  to  test — should  project  on  the 
soul  of  its  fellow  at  least  some  sort  of  portrait  of  itself  ?  Do 
we  not  see  this  constantly  in  social  life,  at  least  to  some  modi- 
fied extent  ?  Have  we  been  able  as  yet  to  systematize  and 
define  the  transforming  infiuences  of  human  affection  or  fear  ? 
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Can  even  the  most  volatile,  the  most  resolute,  the  least  capable 
of  receiving  impressions,  and  the  most  capable  of  resisting 
them — can  even  these  say  that  they  never  felt  the  subtle  grasp 
of  another's  will  around  their  own  ? 

Now,  in  view  of  these  phenomena,  do  we  see  any  thing  re- 
quiring a  supernatural  solution  in  the  following  statement  by 
Dr.  Bushnell  ? 

"  Nothing  is  fiulher  off  fbom  the  Christian  expectation  of  our  New-England 
communities  than  the  gilt  of  tongues.  So  distant  is  their  practical  habit  from  any 
belief  in  the  possible  occurrence,  that  not  even  the  question  occurs  to  their  thought 
And  yet  a  very  near  Christian  friend,  inteUigent  in  the  highest  degree,  and  per- 
fectly reliable  to  me  as  my  right  hand,  \vho  was  present  at  a  rather  private  social 
gathering  of  Christian  disciple?,  assembled  to  converse  and  pray  together,  as  in 
reference  to  some  of  the  higher  possibilities  of  Christian  sanctiflcation,  relates  that, 
after  one  of  the  brethren  had  been  speaking,  in  a  strain  of  discouraging  self-aocu- 
sation,  another  present  shortly  rose,  with  a  strangely  beaming  look,  and,  fixing  his 
eye  on  the  confessing  brother,  broke  out  in  a  discourse  of  sounds,  wholly  unintel- 
ligible, though  apparently  true  language,  accompanying  the  utterances  with  a  yeiy 
strange  and  impressive  gesture,  such  as  he  never  made  at  any  other  time ;  coming 
finally  to  a  kind  of  pause,  and  commencing  ag^ain,  as  if  at  the  same  point,  to  go 
over  in  English,  with  exactly  the  same  gestures,  what  had  just  been  said.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  an  interpretation,  and  the  matter  of  it  was,  a  beautifully  emphatic 
utterance  of  the  great  principle  of  self-renunciation,  by  which  the  desired  victory 
over  self  is  to  be  obtained.  There  had  been  no  conversation  respecting  gifts  of 
any  kind,  and  no  reference  to  their  possibility.  The  circle  was  astounded  by  the 
demonstration,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it.  The  instinct  of  prudence  threw 
them  on  observing  a  general  silence,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  public  in 

H have  never,  to  this  hour,  been  startled  by  so  much  as  a  rumor  of  the  gift 

of  tongues,  neither  has  the  name  of  the  speaker  been  associated  with  so  much  as 
a  surmise  of  the  real  or  supposed  fact,  by  which  he  would  be,  perhaps,  unenviably 
distinguished.  It  has  been  a  great  trial  to  him,  it  is  said,  to  submit  himself  to  this 
demonstration ;  which  has  recurred  several  times.** 

Now,  two  observations  may  be  made  here,  each  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  narrative.  In  the  first  place,  talk- 
ing even  an  unknown  tongue,  to  say  nothing  of  uttering  gib- 
berish, is  capable  of  a  well-known  psychological  solution. 
Coleridge  tells  us  of  a  servant-girl  whose  memory  received, 
and  afterwards,  during  a  nervous  fever,  disgorged  undigested 
the  whole  of  a  Latin  oration  she  had  unconsciously  heard  her 
master  repeating  while  she  was  sweeping  out  his  study.  Old 
men,  born  in  foreign  lands,  often  talk  on  their  deatli-beds  in 
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tongues  nnknown  to  their  hearers,  bat  these  tongnes  are  but 
those  in  which  the  speakers  conversed  in  their  infancy.  And 
in  the  next  place,  what  confidence  can  we  place  in  the  philo- 
logical discernment  of  tlie  ''circle"  whom  Dr.  Bnshnell  cites t 
Are  not  the  renditions  of  the  sight  and  hearing  almost  inTari- 
able  perverted  bj  nerrons  excitement  I  That  such  is  the  case;, 
we  will  presently  show  more  fully.  Observe,  also,  that  the 
most  cautious  phjchologists  maintain  that  phenomena  such  as 
these,  or  similar  to  these,  are  explicable  on  natural  grounds. 
Thus,  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  edition  of  Keid,  we  find  the 
following  passage : 

''  No  man  can  show  it  to  be  impossible  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing to  have  given  us  the  power  of  perceiving  external  objects, 
without  any  such  organs ;"  that  is,  our  organs  of  sense.  ''  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  when  we  put  off  these  bodies,  and 
all  the  organs  belonging  to  them,  our  perceptive  powers  shall 
rather  be  improved  than  destroyed  or  impaired.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Being  perceives  every 
thing  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  we  do  without  bodily 
organs.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  other  created 
beings  endowed  with  powers  of  perception  more  perfect  and 
more  extensive  than  ours,  without  any  such  organs  as  we  find 
necessary." 

To  this  Sir  William  Hamilton  adds  the  following  note : 

"  However  astonishing,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  all  rational 
doubt,  that  in  certain  abnormal  states  of  the  nervous  organism, 
perceptions  are  possible  through  other  than  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  the  sense." 

But  let  us  go  further  and  see  whether  phenomena  apparent- 
ly equally  inexplicable  are  not  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution. Take,  in  this  view,  the  following  passage  from  Mrs. 
Crowe's  Night  Side  o/JVature : 


It 


It  ig  the  opiDion  of  these  peychologiatSi  howeyer,  that  in  the  normal  and 
healthy  condition  of  man  the  nnion  of  bodj,  soul,  and  spirit  ia  moat  complete,  and 
that  all  the  degrees  of  disonion  in  the  waking  state  are  degrees  of  morbid  de- 
rangement Henoe  it  w,  that  somnambulists  and  clairvoyants  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  among  sickly  women.    There  hare  been  persons  who  have  appeared  to  poa- 

a  power  which  they  oonld  exert  at  will,  whereby  they  withdrew  from  their 
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bodies,  these  remainiDg  during  the  absence  of  the  spirit  in  a  state  of  catalepsy, 
scarcely  if  at  all  to  be  distinguished  from  death. 

"  I  say,  wWuirato  from  their  bodies^  assuming  that  to  be  the  explanation  of  the 
mjstery;  for,  of  course,  it  is  but  an  assumption.  Epimenides  is  recorded  to  have 
possessed  this  faculty ;  and  Hermotinus,  of  Ciazomeres^  is  said  to  have  wandered, 
in  spirit,  over  the  world,  while  his  body  lay  apparently  dead.  At  length  his  wife 
taking  advantage  of  this  absence  of  his  soul,  burned  his  body,  and  thus  intercepted 
its  return ;  so  say  Lucien  and  Pliny  the  elder ;  and  Yano  relates,  that  the  eldest 
of  two  brothers,  named  Corfldius,  behig  supposed  to  die,  his  will  was  opened,  aod 
preparations  were  made  for  his  funeral  by  the  other  brother,  who  was  declared  his 
heir.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Corfldius  revived,  and  told  the  astoni>'bed  ai- 
tendants^  whom  he  summoned  by  clapping  his  hands,  that  he  had  just  come  from 
his  younger  brother,  who  had  committed  his  daughter  to  his  care,  and  informed 
him  where  he  had  buried  some  gold,  requesting  that  the  Aineral  preparations  be 
bad  made  might  be  converted  to  his  own  use.  Immediately  afterward,  the  news 
arrived  that  the  younger  brother  was  unexpectedly  deceased,  and  the  gold  was 
found  at  the  place  indicated.  The  last  appears  to  have  been  a  case  of  natural 
trance;  but  the  two  most  remarkable  instances  of  voluntary  trance  I  have  met 
with  in  modem  times  are  those  of  Colonel  Townshend,  and  the  dervish  who  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  buried.  With  regard  to  the  former,  he  could,  to  all  appear- 
ance, die  whenever  he  pleased ;  his  heart  ceased  to  beat ;  there  was  no  perceptible 
respiration;  and  his  whole  fhune  became  cold  and  rigid  as  death  itself;  the  fea- 
tures being  shrunk  and  colorless,  and  the  eyes  glazed  and  ghastly.  He  would  con- 
tinue in  this  state  for  several  hours,  and  then  gradually  revive;  but  the  revival 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  effort  of  will— or  rather,  we  are  not  informed 
whether  it  was  or  not.  Neither  are  we  told  whether  he  brought  any  recollections 
back  with  him,  nor  how  this  strange  faculty  was  first  developed  or  discovered — all 
very  important  pointp,  .and  well  worthy  of  investigation. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  dervish,  or  fakeer,  an  account  of  his  singular  faculty  waa, 
I  believe,  first  presented  to  the  public  in  the  Calcutta  papers,  about  nine  or  ten 
years  aga  He  had  then  frequently  exhibited  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  natives ; 
but  subsequently  he  was  put  to  the  proof  by  some  of  the  European  officers  and 
residents.  Captain  Wade,  Political  Agent  at  Loodiana,  was  present  when  he  was 
disinterred,  ten  months  after  he  had  been  buried  by  General  Yentura,  in  presence 
of  the  Maharajah  and  many  of  his  principal  Sirdars. 

"  It  appears  that  the  man  previously  prepared  himself  by  some  processes  which, 
he  saya^  temporally  annihilate  the  powers  of  digestion,  so  that  milk  received  into 
the  stomach  undergoes  no  change.  He  next  forces  all  the  breath  Ui  his  body  into 
his  brain,  which  becomes  very  hot,  upon  which  the  lungs  collapse,  and  the  heart 
ceases' to  beat  He  then  stops  up,  with  wax,  every  aperture  of  the  body  through 
which  the  air  could  enter,  except  the  mouth,  but  the  tongue  is  so  turned  back  as 
to  close  the  gullet,  upon  which  a  state  of  insensibility  ensues.  He  is  then  stripped 
and  put  into  a  linen  bag;  and,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  this  bag  was  sealed 
with  Ruojeet  Sing's  own  seal.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  deal  box,  which  was  also 
locked  and  sealed,  and  the  box  being  buried  in  a  vault,  the  earth  was  thrown  over 
it  and  trod  down,  afler  which  a  crop  of  barley  was  sown  on  the  spot,  and  sentinels 
placed  to  watch  it    The  Maharajah,  however,  was  so  skeptical,  that,  in  spite  of 
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all  these  precauiioiifi,  he  had  him,  twice  in  the  course  of  ten  months,  dug  up 
and  examined,  and  each  time  he  was  found  to  he  ezaotlj  in  the  same  state  as 
when  thejr  had  shut  him  up. 

'*  When  he  is  disinterred,  the  first  step  towards  his  recovery  is  to  turn  hack  his 
tongiie,  which  is  found  quite  stif!|  and  requires  for  some  time  to  be  /etained  in  its 
proper  position  by  the  finger ;  warm  water  is  poured  upon  him,  and  his  lips  and 
eyee  moistened  with  ghee  or  oil.  His  recovery  is  much  more  rapid  than  might  be 
expected,  and  he  is  soon  able  to  recognize  the  by-standers,  and  converse.  He 
says  that,  during  his  state  of  trance,  his  dreams  are  ravishing,  end  that  it  is  very 
painful  to  be  awakened ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever  disclosed  any  of  his 
experienoe&  His  only  apprehension  seems  to  be,  lest  he  should  be  attacked  by 
insects,  to  avoid  which  accident  the  box  is  slung  to  the  ceiling.  The  interval 
seems  to  be  passed  in  a  complete  state  of  hibernation ;  and  when  he  is  taken  up 
no  pulse  is  perceptible,  and  his  eyes  are  glazed  like  those  of  a  corpse." 

So  with  regard  to  the  alleged  supernatural  celestial  appear- 
ances. The  Parhelia,  or  mock  suns,  we  are  told  by  the  author- 
ity last  quoted,  are  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's 
light  on  a  frozen  cloud.  How  readily  these  phenomena  are 
magnified,  you  may  learn  from  the  ancient  and  modern  re- 
cords. In  1223,  four  suns  were  seen,  of  crimson,  inclosed  in  a 
wide  circle  of  crystal  color.  In  the  same  year  two  giant  dra- 
gons were  seen  in  the  air,  flapping  their  monstrous  wings  and 
engaging  in  single  combat,  until  they  both  fell  into  the  sea 
and  were  drowned  I  Then,  in  1104,  there  were  seen  four  white 
circles  rolled  round  the  sun  ;  and  in  16S8,  two  suns  and  a  re- 
versed rainbow  appeared  at  Bishop's  Lavington,  in  Wiltshire ; 
and  in  February,  1647,  there  is  an  account  and  sketch  of  three 
suns  and  an  inverted  rainbow,  which  Baxter  terms,  "  Binorum 
Pareliornm  0a*vo/icvov."  And  because  there  were  two  lunar 
and  one  solar  eclipses  in  1652,  it  was  called,  as  Lilly  records, 
"  Annus  tenebrarnm,"  or  the  dark  year. 

Among  the  wonders  seen  by  the  great  traveller,  Pietro  della 
Valla,  we  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Dendy,  was  the  bleeding 
cypress  tree,  which  shadows  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  in  Italy.  Un- 
der the  liollow  of  its  boughs,  in  his  day,  it  was  lighted  with 
lamps,  and  consecrated  as  an  oratory.  To  this  shrine  resorted 
many  a  devdut  pilgrim,  impressed  with  a  holy  belief  in  the 
miracle.  And  what  was  this  but  the  glutinous  crimson  fluid 
exuding  from  the  diseased  alburnum  of  a  tree,  which  the  wood- 
men, indeed,  term  bleeding^  but  which  the  ancient  Turks  af- 
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firmed  or  believed  to  be  converted  on  every  Friday  into  drops 
of  real  blood  ? 

Tlie  red  snow,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
is  thus  tipted  by  very  minnte  cryptogamic  plants,  and  the 
fairy  ring  is  but  a  circle  of  herbage  poisoned  by  a  fungus. 

5th.  Morbid  State  of  the  Brain. 

Most  of  the  supposed  cases  of  supernatural  possession  fall 
under  this  head.  Take,  as  the  epidemic  manifestations  of 
these,  the  convulsive  movements  which  sometimes  are  shot 
'into  a  congregation  from  the  parapets  of  hyper-revivalist  preach- 
ers. The  preacher  or  the  orator  falls  into  convulsions,  and 
the  more  impressible  of  his  hearers  follow.  This  was  strongly 
exhibited  in  the  Kentucky  excitements  of  1810-15.  A  man 
who  was  undoubtedly  deranged,  and  who  had  in  early  life 
been  a  bold  and  enthusiastic  hunter  in  the  wilderness  of  which 
Western  Kentucky  was  composed,  became  deeply  impressed 
with  a  religions  enthusiasm  which  exhibited  itself  in  the  same 
way  that  all  his  other  impulses  exhibited  themselves — through 
the  mechanism  of  the  hunting  mania.  He  became  a  sort  of 
fanatical  Der  Freyschntz.  In  order  to  resist  the  devil  and  make 
him  flee,  he  contended  that  it  was  necessary  to  tree  him,  and  to 
give  hi  m  chase,  j  ust  as  we  would  a  wolf  whom  we  found  prowling 
among  our  sheep.  As  the  meetings  he  convoked  were  held 
in  a  grove,  one  of  the  congregation  suddenly  started  in  pur- 
suit of  the  devil,  an  exercise  in  which  a  number  of  others 
equally  excitable,  immediately  joined.  This  was  called  the 
'*  running  exercise^^^  and  became  the  first  stage  in  the  series  of 
movements  by  which  the  meetings  were  afterwards  made 
memorable.  Climbing  a  tree  after  the  devil  was  the  next 
movement,  which  was  called  the  "  dimbing  exercise,^^  In  the 
ecstasy  of  the  moment,  one  individual  was  siezed  with  a  pro- 
pensity to  bark,  a  movement  to  which  the  rest  were  irresistibly 
impelled,  though  they  used  every  eflfort  to  check  the  propen- 
sity. This  exercise,  which  was  called  **  treeing  the  devily*^  was 
accompanied  with  such  a  scene  of  barking  and  jumping  as  to 
destroy  any  former  little  appearance  of  reason.  The  epidemic 
spread  to  other  fields  than  that  of  demon-hunting.    On  one 
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occasion  one  individual  was  seized  with  an  insane  propensity 
to  play  marbles  dnring  divine  service,  when  others  involunta- 
rily joined  him.  And  so  far  did  the  mania  extend,  that  a  se- 
ries of  other  juvenile  games  were  introduced  and  followed 
with  the  same  irresistible  vehemence  by  the  congregation. 
Absurd  as  this  may  appear,  the  epidemic  lasted  for  some 
months,  and  its  history  has  now  passed  into  the  records  of  our 
Western  States  as  part  of  the  materials  on  which  the  annals  of 
Western  immigration  will  rest.* 

We,  therefore,  are  not  speaking  without  support  from  analo- 
gy and  from  direct  observation,  when  we  say  that  while  the 
theory  of  Satanic  or  supernatural  interposition  is  without  war- 
rant, either  in  fact  or  principle,  the  facts  on  which  the  authen- 
ticated cases  of  spiritualism  rest,  so  far  as  they  can  be  reduced 
to  a  system,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  ordinary  phenomena 
which  regulate  the  influence  of  man  upon  man,  as. well  as  with 
that  feature  in  the  Divine  policy  which  places  on  the  faculties 
of  perception  the  barrier  of  time,  space,  and  sense. 

In  connection  with  this,  let  us  observe  the  recognized  eifect 
of  a  mania  of  the  imitative  powers,  as  exhibited  in  the  tnran- 
tula  of  Apulia,  and  the  exercises  of  the  Jumpers  of  Cornwall 
and  the  convulsionnaii^es  of  the  Parisian  miracles. 

Cases  of  sporadic  morbid  derangement  we  have  brought 
before  us  almost  without  number.  Of  these,  Dr.  Ferrier 
writes : 

"  It  is  wen  koown  that  in  certain  diseases  of  the  brain,  such  as  delirium  and  in- 
sanitj,  spectral  delusions  take  place  even  during  the  space  of  many  days.  But  it 
has  not  been  generally  observed  that  a  partial  affection  of  the  brain  may  exist, 
which  renders  the  patient  liable  to  such  imaginary  impressions,  either  of  sight  or 
sound,  without  disordering  his  judgment  or  memory.  From  this  peculiar  condition 
of  the  seosorium,  I  conceive  that  the  best-supported  stories  of  apparitions  may  be 
completely  accounted  for." 

"  When  the  brain  is  partially  irritated,  the  patient  fiincies  that  he  sees  spidexs 
crawling  over  his  bed  clothes  or  person,  or  beholds  them  covering  the  roof  and 
waUs  of  his  room.  If  the  disease  increases,  he  imagines  that  persons  who  are 
dead  or  absent,  flit  around  his  bed ;  that  animals  crowd  into  his  apartment,  and 
that  all  these  apparitions  speak  to  him.  These  impresf>ions  take  plaoe  even  while 
he  is  convinced  of  their  fallacy.  All  this  occurs  sometimes  without  any  degree  of 
delirium. 

*  Sea  Pr.  Stone's  HUiory  itf  FanaUeitm. 
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"  I  had  occasion  to  see  a  young  married  woman,  whose  first  indication  of  illnees 
was  a  spectral  delusion.  She  told  me,  that  her  apartment  seemed  suddenly  to  be 
filled  with  devils,  and  that  her  terror  compelled  her  to  quit  the  house  with  great 
precipitation.  When  she  was  brought  back,  she  saw  the  whole  staircase  occupied 
by  diabolical  forms,  and  was  in  agonies  of  fear  for  several  days.  After  this  first 
impression  wore  ofi^  she  heard  a  voice  temptiog  her  to  self-destruction,  and  pro- 
hibiting her  from  all  exercises  of  piety.  Such  was'  the  account  given  by  her  when 
she  was  sensible  of  the  delusions,  yet  unable  to  resist  the  horror  of  the  impres- 
sion. When  she  was  nearly  recovered,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  question  her,  as  I 
have  interrogated  others^  respecting  the  forms  of  the  demons  with  which  they  had 
been  alarmed ;  but  I  never  could  obtain  any  other  account  than  that  they  were 
small,  very  much  deformed,  and  had  homa  and  daws^  like  the  imps  of  our  terrific 
modern  romances. 

'^  I  have  been  forced  to  listen  with  much  gravity  to  a  man  partially  insane^  who 
assured  me  that  the  devil  was  lodged  in  his  side,  and  that  I  should  perceive  him 
thumping  and  fiuttering  there,  in  a  manner  which  would  perfectly  convince  me  of 
his  presence. 

"Another  lunatic  believed  that  he  had  swallowed  the  devil,  and  had  retained 
him  in  his  stomach.  He  resisted  the  calls  of  nature  during  several  days,  Jest  he 
should  set  the  foul  fiend  at  liberty.  I  overcame  his  resolution,  however,  by  ad- 
ministering an  emetic  in  his  food." 

Snch  are  some  of  the  groands  on  which  the  alleged  super- 
natural  phenomena  of  the  present  day  may  be  explained.  Bat 
an  inquirer  may  ask,  do  you  reject  supematuraiism  altogether? 
To  this  we  may  be  permitted  to  reply  in  the  following  fashion : 

There  stands,  in  the  hall  of  an  old-fashioned  country-seat,  an 
eight-day  clock.  "When  the  proper  day  has  come,  the  master 
of  the  house  opens  the  clock-door,  and  the  creaking  of  the  re- 
luctant wheels  is  heard  as  the  machinery  takes  a  new  start 
The  children  of  the  family  collect  around  him,  and,  careless  of 
its  intermediate  movements,  connect  each  future  tick  with  the 
impulse  received  from  their  father's  hand.  On  the  other  hand, 
innumerable  ephemeral  insects  throng  the  mahogany-case. 
Their  life  runs  not  over  sunset,  and  the  memory  of  none  with 
whom  they  converse  goes  back  further  than  a  day.  "  Had  a 
beginning,"  we  may  fancy  a  skeptic  among  them  to  say : 
"  Why,  the  clock  is  self-moving,  and  is  governed  by  fixed  im- 
mutable laws."  On  the  other  hand,  those  whose  observation 
goes  only  to  the  epochs  when  the  master-hand  intervenes, 
see  in  each  beat  only  the  original  impulse.  Both  are  in  the 
right.    The  clock  moves  intermediately  under  second  causes. 
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but  the  machinery  of  which  these  canses  consist  is,  from  time 
to  time,  put  in  motion  by  an  extrinsic  power.  And  so  it  is  in 
the  world.  The  rocks  unite  with  the  scriptural  text  in  bearing 
witness  to  certain  grand  windings  up  of  the  cosmical  machinery. 
Human  observation,  however,  is  confined  to  a  mere  parenthesis 
between  two  of  these  interpositions.  And  in  this  parenthesis, 
we  have,  to  the  outer  eye,  in  things  objective,  nothing  before 
us  but  the  regular  march  of  second  causes. 

Now  there  is  a  priori  a  reason  for  all  this.  Were  the  world 
to  be  governed  by  direct  miraculous  interpositions  alone,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  probation.  Were  it  to  be  governed  by 
second  causes  alone — in  other  words,  were  we  to  lose  now  the 
proof  we  have  from  geology  and  Scriptures  of  prior  miraculous 
interventions — there  would  be  no  authentication  of  a  revela- 
tion. For  miracles  are  the  sign-manual  of  the  Omnipotent 
Himself,  by  which,  in  the  sight  of  creation.  He  attests  His 
presence.  What  we  object  to  in  Comte  and  the  naturalists, 
therefore,  is,  that  by  rejecting  miracles,  they  destroy  the  au- 
thentication of  revelation.  What  we  object  to  in  Dr.  Bushnell 
and  the  supernaturalists  is,  that  by  treating  modern  super- 
naturalism  as  miraculous,  they  destroy  faith  in  any  revelation 
at  all. 

Nor  is  this  all.  True  growth  in  grace  requires  that  miracles 
should  cease.  There  is  still  a  healing  power  in  the  Church, 
but  it  is  a  power  that  is  not  to  be  supernaturally  coerced.  Now, 
in  this  probationary  stage  is  the  period  for  patient,  meek  love — 
for  eifort  often  baffled,  often  unobserved  by  the  outer  world, 
but  always  elevating  the  heart  of  the  laborer  —  for  losing 
with  God — for  a  tender  and  lowly  care  of  the  suffering  and 
the  afflicted.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by  us  as  the  involuntary 
instruments  of  a  supreme  and  arbitrary  energy.  A  more 
Chri6^1ike  office  is  ours.  We  are  to  have  the  sweet  conscious- 
ness of  offering  that  sacrifice  of  which  a  machine  would  not  be 
capable.  In  those  whom  the  Lord  now  pleases  to  call,  is  seen 
not  merely  His  supreme  power,  but  His  tender  and  patient 
love.  Feeble  sinners  as  they  are,  He  condescends  to  dwell 
with  them,  and  make  them  His  co-workers,  and  this  in  their 
own  poor  human  way.      Perhaps  in  this  is    the   greatest 
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splendor  of  grace,  that  it  consents  not  to  annihilate  the  will  of 
the  servant,  bnt  to  accept  him,  in  his  soiled  hnman  dress,  and 
to  invite  him  to  work  side  by  side  with  angels  clothed  in  light. 
Perhaps,  also,  this  common  power  of  love,  diffused  throngh 
the  invisible  Church,  may  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Cross  than  were  the  miracles  of  the  first  century.  The 
latter  prove  Christ  the  risen  King,  shivering  the  tomb,  and 
binding  or  bending  the  human  will  as  if  it  were  flax.  The  former 
proves  Christ  the  suffering  Saviour,  as  He  walked  with  His  dis- 
ciples in  Galilee — as  He  washed  their  feet — as  He  died  for  them. 
We  may  well  then  close  with  the  following  striking  lines : 


f€ 


Oh  I  mourn  not  that  the  days  are  gone, 

The  old  and  wondrous  days, 
When  Faith^B  unearthly  glory  shone 

Along  our  earthly  ways : 
When  the  Apostle's  gentlest  touch, 

Wrought  like  a  sacred  spell, 
And  health  came  down  on  every  couch 

On  which  his  shadow  fell. 


"  The  glory  is  not  wholly  fled 

That  shone  so  bright  before  ; 
Nor  is  the  ancient  virtue  dead, 

Though  thus  it  works  no  more. 
Still  God-like  power  with  goodness  dwells^ 

And  blessings  round  it  move ; 
And  Faith  still  works  its  miracles 

Though  now  it  works  by  love. 

"  It  may  not  on  the  crowded  ways 

Lift  up  its  voice  as  then ; 
But  still  with  sacred  might  it  sways 

The  stormy  minds  of  men. 
Grace  still  is  given  to  make  the  faint 

Grow  stronger  through  distress ; 
And  even  the  shadow  of  the  saint 

Betains  its  power  to  hless,^* 
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AKTICLE     III. 

Adam  Bede,      By   George  Eliot.    New-York:  Harper  & 
Brothera.    1869. 

The  battle  of  the  giants  bas  been  fought,  and  "  the  LdkUUf^ 
have  conquered. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  exclaimed  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinburgh 
BevieWy  on  the  appearance  of  the  Recursion.  Never  do  to  de- 
scend to  snch  low  life  for  subjects,  if  you  would  be  a  successful 
author.  Never  do  to  dilate  interminably  on  the  joys  and  the 
sorrows,  the  woes  and  the  wounds  of  work-people,  peasants  and 
peddlers.  No,  never  should  a  Scotch  peddler  be  painted  as  a 
philosopher,  packed  with  wisdom,  and  pointed  with  wit.  Wis- 
dom's w^ys  are  disgraced  when  illustrated  by  the  observations 
of  a  vagabond  with  a  back  bent  by  the  burden  he  has  carried 
across  the  country  from  his  youth. 

Thus  inveighed  the  embryo  Lord  in  the  interest  of  his  future 
rank,  and  received  the  applause  of  a  wide  circle  of  assenting 
readers.  But  Wordsworth  worked  on.  The  poet  heeded  not 
the  critic.  He  clung  only  the  closer  to  his  favorite  themes, 
principles,  and  dramatis  personce.  Each  essay  of  the  poet 
aroused  the  ire  of  the  polemic.  But  in  spite  of  the  scolding 
of  the  Reviewer,  and  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the 
public  then,  and  the  plentiful  predictions  of  future  oblivion, 
the  old  paths  were  trodden  to  the  last.  Author  and  critic  are 
now  alike  oblivious  both  of  praise  and  blame,  and  probably 
indifferent  to  all  that  passes  beneath  the  sun.  Their  bodies 
lie  in  the  common  grave,  where  death  feeds  on  them,  and 
their  souls  have  ascended  to  the  skies,  where  we  are  fain  to 
believe  they  "  assay  no  middle  flight." 

While  he  lived,  the  Reviewer  wielded  the  sceptre  which 
distinguishes  him  whose  right  is  recognized  to  reign  as  a 
monarch  over  the  several  provinces  of  literature.     "  While  he 
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lived,"  we  say,  and  yet  not  even  to  the  end  of  his  mortal  life 
did  he  hold  it  with  a  firm  grasp.  How  much  it  was  relaxed, 
appears  from  the  "  note"  with  which  he  introduced  his  col- 
lected and  revised  copy  of  Critical  Essays,  In  this  it  must 
have  become  painfully  evident  to  his  worshipful  subjects  how 
much  he  had  fallen  away  from  his  former  self,  how  much  less 
confident  he  had  grown  in  his  affected  infallibility,  how  he 
already  entertained  vague  anticipations  that  he  was  to  pay 
dear  for  his  rash  confidence  in  himself,  and  corresponding  con- 
tempt for  his  chosen  antagonist,  because  he  had  not  horns  to 
gore  with,  as  hath  a  Eeviewer. 

If  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  sceptre  actually  pass  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy,  he  at  least  survived  long  enough  to  be  a 
witness  of  his  improved  fortunes,  and  to  be  able  to  conjecture 
something  of  his  coming  greatness. 

At  length,  the  old  king  died  and  was  buried.  He  was  at 
least ''  a  good  hater,"  and  so  will  find  a  friend  in  bis  predeces- 
sor— "  the  great  bear,"  if  in  nobody  else. 

^ut  scarcely  had  the  throne  become  vacant,  before  it  was 
quietly  mounted  by  the  life-long  foe  of  its  former  possessor, 
whose  personal  reign  was  indeed  short,  but  who  may  be  sup- 
posed "  to  sleep  well,"  since  the  succession  still  continues  in 
his  family,  and  is  likely  to  for  a  long  time  to  come.  And  this 
is  why  we  say,  that  "  the  war^of  the  giants  is  ended." 

The  choleric  old  kings,  brave  knights,  and  beautiful  prin- 
cesses, may  sleep  their  sleep,  for  the  world  has  no  further  need 
of  them,  at  least  poets  and  novelists  have  not.  The  race,  to 
them,  is  extinct,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  those  whom  they 
hardly  recognized  as  human,  and  would  have  agreed  with  the 
Edinburgh  in  denouncing  as  utterly  destitute  of  every  element 
of  poetical  feeling  or  interest — ^we  mean  such  common  clay  as 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  work-people  are  made  of. 

Here  is  a  revolution  indeed,  one  as  great  as  the  American  or 
the  French,  and  of  the  same  significance,  namely,  that  the  age 
of  princes  is  passing  away,  and  that  of  the  people  is  rapidly 
approaching.  Heretofore,  the  many  have  lived  and  labored 
for  the  few ;  now,  the  few  most  highly  gifted,  feel  it  their 
vocation  to  labor  for  the  elevation  of  the  manv. 
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And  whence  this  radical  change  ?  Why  is  it  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  this  new  order  of  thought, 
if  not  yet  of  things,  begins  to  exist,  emerges,  like  the  world  in 
Genesis,  from  '*  chaos  and  eternal  night"  ? 

There  is  but  one  explanation,  but  one  motive  power  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  account  for  it,  and  that  is  Christianity — the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  This  is  the  root  from  which  spring  all  our 
Iiumanitarian  and  philanthropic  purposes  and  progress.  It  is 
certainly  no  tree  of  man's  planting,  which  bears  such  beauti- 
ful leaves,  and  gives  promise  of  such  goodly  fruit 

This  is  our  firm  conviction,  the  expression  of  which,  in  this 
connection,  is  liable  to  misconstruction  ;  but  this  liability  shall 
not  deter  us  from  expressing  it. 

Confident  that  this  impulse  is  Christian  in  its  origin,  and  will 
bo  glorious  in  its  consummation,  we  are  far  from  indorsing  all 
its  manifestations  as  either  genuine  or  judicious.  The  case  is 
this.  Tlie  doctrinal  and  devotional  sides  of  our  religion  have 
often  been  developed  at  the  expense  or  neglect,  partial  or  en- 
tire, of  the  practical  and  philanthropic. 

While  attending  to  our  own  wants  and  ways,  we  have  for- 
gotten those  of  others.  Anxious  to  save  the  souls  of  men,  we 
have  sometimes  overlooked  the  present  and  pressing  wants  of 
their  bodies.  And  all  this,  as  well  as  many  other  things,  we 
have  done  or  failed  to  do,  not  from  any  fault  of  the  Bible,  but 
because  of  our  own  imperfection. 

The  Gospel  has  a  fullness,  an  entireness  equal  to  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  mankind  ;  but  we  are  narrow,  and  are  often  so  en- 
grossed by  a  single  object  as  to  be  blind  to  all  others. 

That  we  have  erred  in  this  direction  is  a  deep  and  wide- 
spread conviction  of  the  Christian  world.  This  conviction, 
awakened  in  England  by  the  preaching  of  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitetield,  nearly  a  century  ago,  soon  communicated  itself  to 
tlie  Established  Chuch,  and  was  the  cause  of  a  true  revival  of 
religion  there.  Many  fruits  of  that  revival  have  been  already 
reaped,  not  only  by  the  Mother  Church,  but  by  her  daughter 
in  America  as  well.  It  has  affected  other  Christian  bodies  no 
less,  and  has  steadily  diffused  itself  down  to  the  present  mo- 
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ment,  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  or  a  pure  Pro- 
testant Christianity  preached.  It  has,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, excited  a  powerful  reaction,  aiming  to  recover  the  spirit 
of  the  past,  which  has  been  vociferously  summoned  to  appear, 
like  "the  spirits  of  the  vasty  deep,"  but  which,  like  them,  de- 
clines the  call.  Hence,  its  devotees,  like  those  of  Baal  in  a 
similar  predicament,  are  voluble  in  their  vain  repetitions,  and 
lacerate  a  little  their  flesh,  though  it  ntust  be  confessed,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  possessed  to  carry  this  last  to  a  dangerous 
extreme. 

!N^or  is  this  the  only  counterfeit  which  has  appeared.  Infi- 
delity has  aroused  herself  to  new  conflicts  with  Christianity, 
and  whereas  she  was  formerly  uniformly  vanquished,  when 
lighting  with  her  own  weapons,  she  has  at  last  resorted  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  wresting  weapons  from  the  Gospel 
armory  itself.  The  ptrpose  of  her  votaries  is  to  get  possession, 
if  possible,  of  those  big  guns  yclept  en  franqais^  "La  liberte, 
r^galite,  et  la  fraternity,"  and  in  English  known  as  "  philan- 
thropy, progress,  and  public  spirit,"  and  turn  them  against  us, 
flattering  themselves  that  by  these  they  can  sweep  us  from  the 
field.  But  they  will  surely  fail  now  as  formerly.  They  really 
don't  know  how  to  work  these  guns  to  advantage,  and  would 
not  relish  the  work  long  if  they  did.  Foiled  at  this  device, 
they  will  soon  draw  ofi^,  and  contrive  others. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  apart  from  these  reiictions  and  per- 
versions the  revived  spirit  of  the  Qospel  has  difi^used  itself 
through  a  thousand  legitimate  channels.  It  has  manifested 
itself  not  only  in  the  pulpit  and  prayer-meeting,  but  also  in 
missions  home  and  foreign,  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
the  promotion  of  temperance,  the  establishment  of  schools,  the 
circulation  of  books,  and  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the 
masses  from  ignorance  and  brutal  vices.  Its  results  arc  already 
seen  in  the  halls  of  legislation  and  the  courts  of  law.  But  its 
most  striking  manifestation  has  been,  through  the  press,  and  in 
every  form  of  literary  composition.  Poems,  novels,  tales,  es- 
says and  orations  have  appeared  in  rapid  succession,  all  armed 
with  arguments  against  ancient  erroi*s  and  abuses,  whether 
social,  political,  or  religious,  and  all  aiming  to  niake  it  appear 
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that,  however  ignorant,  vicious,  or  otherwise  degraded,  "  a 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

One  of  the  most  recent,  as  well  as  most  able  of  these  works, 
is  that  whose  merits  and  demerits  it  is  our  purpose  to  descant 
on  in  this  notice. 

Adam  Bede  is  a  book  of  whose  authorship  no  living  writer 
would  probably  be  ashamed.  It  is  eminently  a  realistic  pro- 
duction of  the  schopl  of  Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  describing 
in  prose  scenes  akin  to  those  which  Wordsworth  loved  to  de- 
pict in  poetry  and  writing  in  English,  as  Goethe  did  in  Ger- 
man, of  the  homely  relations,  virtues  and  vices.  The  influence 
of  both  these  great  writers  is  visible,  as  well  as,  in  an  inferior 
degree,  that  of  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Kingsley,  Eeade,  and  the 
other  popular  litterateurs  of  the  day. 

Not  that  these  have  been  servilely  copied,  any  of  them,  or 
that  Adam  Bede  falls  below  any  but  the  very  highest  works 
of  its  class.  Wordsworth's  Excursion^  and  Goethe's  WUhelm 
Meister  have  been,  unquestionably,  favorite  studies  of  the 
anonymous  author,  whoever  he  or  she  may  be.  But  beyond 
this  we  aver  nothing,  and  least  of  all,  question  the  originality 
of  this  work,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

The  idea  we  mean  to  convey  is,  that  the  author  oiAdam 
Bede  shares  largely  in  the  so-called  humanitarian  and  reforma- 
tory spirit  of  the  age,  and  so  is  in  essential  harmony  with  the 
writers  we  have  named.  He  agrees  with  them  further  in  a 
fondness  for  details,  minute  particulars,  and  exact  descriptions. 

In  the  execution  of  these  details  he  equals  a  Dutch  painter. 
But  he  differs  from  our  popular  writers  in  not  mistaking 
changes  for  reforms,  and  fn  revering  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  the  olden  times.  lie  thinks  he  sees  as  much  evidence 
of  considerate  kindness  to  the  poor  then  as  exists  now.  Though 
less  ostentatious,  it  was  not  the  less  real.  It  professed  less,  but 
performed  perhaps  as  much  more.  This  is  evidently  tlie 
opinion  of  the  author,  which,  however,  he  is  quite  willing  to 
keep  to  himself,  if  the  reader  is  not  disturbed  by  it 

In  fact,  toleration  of  differences  is  the  leading  feature  of  the 
book.  No  matter  whence  they  arise,  or  what  occasions  them, 
religion,  society,  nationality,  trades  or  professions,  the  charity 
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of  our  author  is  sufficiently  expansive  to  embrace  them  all. 
This  many-sidedness  is  not  of  English  growth.  It  is  evidently 
derived  from  a  German  root — Goethe  in  particular. 

A  disciple,  as  we  think,  of  this  school,  our  Author,  ex- 
empted, as  he  fancies,  from  all  prepossessions,  endeavors  to  de- 
scribe all  classes  in  society  as  he  has  found  them,  and  espe- 
cially to  paint  religionists  of  all  sorts  from  their  respective 
stand-points.  To  do  him  justice,  he  has  been,  in  the  main,  as 
successful  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work.  Hence,  in 
these  pages,  Mr.  Irwine,  an  old-fashioned  high-churchman,  is 
sketched  in  terms  which  could  not  fail  to  please  his  friends. 
(The  scene  of  the  story  is  in  the  north  of  England,  and  sixty 
years  ago.) 

In  like  manner  the  early  Methodists  are  made  to  appear  as 
interesting  as  possible,  through  their  representative,  the  fair 
female  preacher.  In  social  life,  the  esquire  and  servant,  great 
and  small  tenants,  artisans  and  work-people,  are  fairly  and 
kindly  dealt  with.  All  these  persons  and  parties  are  made  to  re- 
volve in  their  respective  orbits,without  the  slightest  jar  or  jostle. 
It  is  a  scene  of  Arcadian  repose  and  simple  sincerity,  sur- 
passing such  glimpses  of  actual  life  as  we  have  been  favored 
with. 

But  as  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  house,  so  to  this  rose- 
colored  picture  of  English  society,  our  author  makes  a  single 
exception,  in  the  person  and  preaching  of  Mr.  Ryde,  the 
clergyman  who  eventually  succeeded  the  Kev.  Mr.  Irwine. 
Mr.  Irwine,  be  it  remembered,  is  represented  as  a  man  of  a  re- 
markably fine  personal  appearance  and  address,  a  most  dutiful 
son,  and  agreeable  neighbor,  equally  the  friend  and  favorite  of 
high  and  low.  But  Mr.  Eyde,  his  successor,  though  he  has  no 
proper  connection  with  the  story,  and  does  not  even  come  to 
the  place  till  about  twenty  years  after  it  is  finished,  is  never- 
theless foisted  into  the  narrative  by  an  episode  in  the  form  of 
an  elaborate  defense,  not  merely  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  book  is  written,  but  of  the  superior  traits  of  its  leading 
characters.  This  Mr.  Irwine  in  particular  is  set  off  to  great 
advantage,  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Ryde,  who  is  represented 
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as  disagreeable  in  all  respects  ;  in  his  visage,  person,  and 
preaching ;  a  man  of  sourish  disposition,  a  busy-body,  ambi- 
tious to  rival  the  rich  in  show,  and  yet  parsimonious  to  the 
poor. 

Here  is  a  singular  exception,  indeed,  to  the  author's  usual 
amiability.  Aflfecting  the  character  of  "  a  wide  liker,"  there 
is  at  least  one  style  of  manhecan  not  like  at  all,  and  sees  in  him 
nothing  pleasing  or  praiseworthy.  How  shall  we  account  for 
this  sudden  change  in  the  tone  which  otherwise  pervades  the 
book.  The  case  is  this :  Mr.  Ryde  was  an  "  evangelical"  min- 
ister of  the  Established  Church — a  character  which,  for  the 
most  part,  meets  with  but  little  favor  from  the  novelists  of  any 
school. 

That  Evangelical  clergymen  are  not  really  so  much  more 
disagreeable  than  other  men ;  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
ugly  to  look  upon  ;  of  a  sour  disposition,  ambitious  temper, 
penurious  habits,  quarrelsome  and  litigious ;  that  they  do  not 
invariably  give  their  whole  attention  to  dogmas  and  discipline ; 
that  they  are  not  always  harping  on  "the  bulwarks  of  the 
Keformation ;"  that  they  are  not  the  bitterest  of  all  parties  to- 
wards Dissenters  ;  that  they  do  not  instinctively  set  people  by 
the  ears — all  this  is  of  but  little  consequence  to  writers  of 
novels.  Enough  that  there  is  an  hereditary  feud  between  the 
two  ;  enough  that  ministers  of  this  class  have  been  known  to 
dissuade  their  young  people  from  indiscriminate  novel-reading 
as  an  evil  habit,  and  to  doubt  whether  one  is  often  made  either 
wiser  or  better  by  the  views  of  society  presented  in  popular 
novels. 

It  is  still  more  to  the  purpose  that  their  stand-points  are 
opposite. 

The  novelist  can  not  endure  "sound  doctrines,"  does  not  be- 
lieve in  dogmas,  has  no  faith  in  "  the  stated  preaching"  of  the 
Gospel  for  the  reformation  of  mankind.  His  faith  is  in  senti- 
mental virtue,  and  ho  has  no  reliance  upon  the  inculcation  of 
principles.  His  heroes  and  heroines  were  horn  such,  and  so 
were  the  villains  of  his  story.  With  him,  it  is  literally  true, 
that  "  the  crooked  can  not  be  made  straight,  nor  the  rough 
places  plain."    His  one  doctrine  is,  that  every  man  has  his 
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natural  bent,  which  nothing  can  change.  As  Mr.  Emerson 
says :  '*  If  you  are*  the  devil's  child,  be  sure  the  devil  will 
have  you." 

Now  the  creed  of  the  Evangelical  preacher  is  quite  the  con- 
trary. He  believes  in  the  natural  depravity,  not  of  some,  but 
of  all  men,  and  that  all  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  may  be 
renewed  by  God's  spirit,  through  the  belief  of  the  truth.  He 
holds,  therefore,  that  there  is  hope  for  all,  and  yet,  that  all  are 
in  danger.  He  has  but  little  faith  in  natural  goodness,  and  re- 
lies more  on  that  which  is  guided  by  principle,  than  by  mere 
impulse.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  his  teachings  are  dis- 
pleasing to  the  mass  of  novel-readers  and  novel-writers,  and 
the  dislike  they  conceive  of  his  teachings  is  easily  transferred 
to  his  person  and  character. 

Hence  the  jaundiced  eyes  through  which  they  are  wont  to 
look  upon  him  and  his  work,  and  the  consequent  distorted 
descriptions  of  both. 

This,  we  believe,  is  a  true  account,  both  of  the  general  fact, 
and  of  this  particular  example  of  it.  As  to  which  of  the  two 
views  is  the  more  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  we  will  not 
stop  to  inquire. 

The  seeming  fairness  of  this  writer  towards  all  parties  but 
the  Evangelical,  proceeds  not  from  a  sympathy  with  any  of 
them,  but  from  indifference.  He  likes  a  clergyman  of  the  old 
school,  avowedly,  because  he  was  a  good  fellow,  fond  of  so- 
ciety, dogs,  and  horses,  did  not  preach  doctrines,  nor  meddle 
with  spiritual  things  at  all,  and  made  all  his  sermons  very  short 

The  influence  of  the  pretty  Methodist,  too,  of  which  appa-' 
rently  such  a  favorable  account  is  given,  is  all  resolvable  into 
the  effect  produced  naturally  by  her  soul-full  eyes,  exquisitely 
modulated  voice,  and  a  certain  indescribable  plastic  touch,  by 
which  she  magnetized  all  who  come  near  her. 

Even  spiritual-rappings  are  indorsed,  though  rather  before 
their  time.  The  tenants,  great  and  small,  are  favorites,  as 
people  wbolly  engrossed  with  this  present  world  could  not  fail 
to  be,  with  this  author  and  others  like-minded.  Such  as  they 
are,  they  are  admirably  drawn  to  the  very  life.  We  never 
ourselves  enjoyed  sketches  of  the  kind  more. 
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Adam  Bede,  the  hero,  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  too  stately,  and 
superior  to  other  folks,  especially  the  plain  people  by  whom  he 
is  snrronnded.  He  greatly  surpasses  not  only  these,  but  Mr. 
Irwine  and  the  fine  English  gentleman,  Capt  Donnithorne,  as 
well.  His  marriage  with  the  fair  Methodist  does  not  please 
our  fancy.  Similia  similibus  is  our  motto.  His  brother  Seth 
is  a  more  common,  because  a  more  real  character.  Lesbith, 
their  mother,  the  writer  of  this  has  in  his  own  parish,  and  has 
heard  her  talk  like  the  book,  many  a  time.  Mrs.  Poyser  is 
what  a  fast  London  youth  would  call  a  "  stunner."  She  could 
be  matched,  perhaps,  in  New-England,  but  hardly  any  where 
else.  Neither  her  tongue,  wit,  nor  shrewdness  ever  fails  her. 
Hetty  is  a  character  well  conceived,  and  as  well  sustained 
throughout,  and,  we  fear,  many  such  there  be.  The  same  is 
true  of  her  erring  admirer,  Copt.  Donnithorne,  whose  unfortu- 
nate, and  eventually  criminal  relations  with  Hetty,  are  de 
scribed  with  unusual  discrimination,  displaying  great  insight 
into  character,  and  psychological  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  He  is  not  a  villain  after  the  usual  pattern  of  popular 
novels,  but  an  average  man  of  the  English  upper  classes  in  the 
country.  The  story  of  his  imprudencies  and  errors  is  told 
with  as  much  delicacy  as  the  case  admits,  and  can  not  fail  to 
leave  a  deep  moral  impression  on  the  minds  of  youthful  readers 
of  either  sex. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  such  narratives  do  not,  by  what 
they  reveal,  remove  the  tender  bloom  from  the  soul  of  the 
maiden,  which  should  be  untouched  by  any  profane  hand.  Wo 
can  only  add,  therefore,  that  if  a  knowledge  of  such  tilings  be 
thought  desirable  by  any,  it  can  not  easily  be  imparted  in  a 
less  objectionable  manner  than  in  this  tale  of  those  ^'  who 
loved  not  wisely  but  too  well." 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  favorably  of  Adam  Bede  as  a 
novel,  and  allow  it  to  be  '*  the  novel  of  the  season." 

Its  fling  at  the  Evangelical  clergy  is  a  matter  of  course  in 
works  of  this  class,  though  none  the  less  to  be  regretted  as 
pretty  sure  to  influence,  more  or  less,  the  minds  of  youthful 
readers. 

In  spite  of  this  eruption  of  hereditary  humor,  as  it  were,  we 
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close,  as  we  began,  by  avowing  our  belief  that  the  humanita- 
rian element  of  our  recent  most  popular  writers,  and  Adam 
Bede  among  tlie  number,  is  really  derived  from  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  one  of  the  many  signs  of  the 
times,  that  these  teachings  are  destined  to  be  universally  re- 
ceived and  acted  on. 


abt.  IV.— the  cosmos  a  proof  of  one 

PERSONAL  GOD. 

Cosmos :  A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
By  Alex,  von  Humboldt.  YoL  5.  Harper  &  Brothers : 
New-York.     1859. 

Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnica,  By  Louis  Agassiz.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Vols  L  and  11. 

Jlistoire  des  Sciences  Naturelles  dejntis  leiir  Origine^  par 
Cuvier^  {G.) 

Cosmos,  whose  primary  signification  was  ornament,  and 
secondary,  order  and  harmony,  is  the  word  now  generally  used 
for  the  Universe,  with  special  reference  to  its  order  and  unity. 
Pythagoras  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  it  in  this  ele- 
vated and  extended  sense,  after  whom  it  was  widely  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  Thus  in  Aristotle,  by  far  the  most  exact 
and  scientific  of  Greek  writers,  the  word  signifies  the  universe 
and  the  order  pervading  it.     {De  Coslo,  i.  9.) 

The  Latin  mundus  was  employed  by  the  Romans  as  a 
synonym  of  Cosmos,  though  a  much  feebler  word,  and  less 
legitimately  applied  to  the  totality  of  created  things.  Its 
original  meaning  was  similar,  but  it  had  not  acquired  the 
necessary  secondary  signification  and  association. 

Descartes  projected  a  work  under  the  title  of  Traitt  dii 
Monde,  using  the  word  evidently  in  the  sense  of  Cosmos,  an 
opus  maff7ium  ho  failed  to  complete. 
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!Earth  and  world  are  often  used  interchancreablv  in  £n«:lish 
and  aire  not,  therefore,  sofBciently  precise  for  scientific  purposes* 
Even  Xatore  and  Universe  have  not  the  necessary  prima  jaeie 
sense  of  order,  harmony,  unity.  Xatore,  indeed,  is  often  and 
accnrately  nsed  to  denote  the  inward  Udden  principle,  as  uni- 
verse is  to  inclnde  the  sum  total  of  sensible  phenomena. 

Sot  Cosmos  is  the  one  word  of  undoubted  origin,  and  uni- 
versal usage  since  Pythagoras,  to  express  not  merely  the  total* 
ity,  but  more  especially,  the  unity  of  the  universe.  (Plutarch, 
De  riuc,  Phil  IL)  Also  Galen,  {Hi$U  Phil  p.  420.)  And 
in  the  treatise  De  Mundo^  {Cap.  IL^  "  Kotrfio^  iart  avarxgta  rf 
wpavaiv  KOI  yij^  koI  tCjv  cv  tovtoi^  ':Tepi  eirofiivwv  draewv.*** 

The  Cosmos,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  sensible  universe,  the 
assemblage  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  conceived  as 
animated  by  a  soul  of  harmony,  controlled  by  a  principle  of 
order,  and  radiant  with  an  expression  of  beauty. 

This  was  the  ancient  fominla  which  we,  as  Christians,  are 
able  to  interpret  and  elevate  into  the  more  trnthful,  because 
exact  expressions  of  Divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  the 
handiwork  of  the  one  and  only  God,  the  Creator  of  its  sub- 
stance, the  Originator  and  Director  of  its  forces,  the  Architect 
of  its  forms,  the  Author  of  its  order,  tlie  Fashioner  of  its 
beanty,  and  the  Arbiter  of  all  its  issues. 

The  language  they  employed  assures  us  that  the  Greeks,  and, 
in  an  inferior  degree,  the  Romans  had  a  clear  perception  of  a 
certain  order  in  the  universe,  but  the  conclusions  they  reached 
res])ecting  the  Author  of  this  order,  were  considerably  con- 
fused. 

We  refer  not  to  Atheistic  or  Eleatic  philosophers,  who 
flourished  as  numerously  then  as  since,  but  to  the  Tlieistic,  or 
rather  Polytheistic,  who  agreed  in  acknowledging  the  univei^e 
as  in  some  sense  the  work  of  Divine  Beings,  but  who  were 
unable  to  conceive,  either  of  an  absolntely  original  creation, 
or  of  God  as  the  Absolute  One^  It  is  often  said,  indeed,  that 
philosophy  had  subverted  the  foundations  of  polytheism  long 
before  the  advent  of  Christ.  But  Cudworth,  wlioso  immortal 
review  of  the  whole  subject,  is  an  authority  than  which  none 
is  higher,  and  who  will  certainly  not  bo  suspected  of  a  dispo- 
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'  sition  to  suppress  a  particle  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  philo* 
sophers,  is  obliged  to  confess,  that  while  most  of  them  held  to 
a  supreme  Deity — they  all,  from  Plato  down,  recognized  a  host 
of  inferior  divinities.  Hence  he  denominates  them  Monarch- 
istSy  but  denies  them  the  appellation  of  Monotheists, 

Occasionally,  however,  one  unexpectedly  meets  with  a  pas- 
sage, which  (if  we  may  suppose  his  words  were  signs  to  the 
writer  of  the  same  ideas  as  they  are  to  us)  would  be  thought 
admirable  if  found  in  any  author  of  modern  times.  Of  this 
character  is  the  prayer  cited  by  Cudworth,  which  Euripides 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  heroes : 

"  0  Thou  who  guid'st  the  rolling  of  the  earth, 
And  o'er  it  hast  thy  throne,  whoe'er  thou  art. 
Most  difficult  to  know — the  far-famed  Jove, 
Or  Nature's  law,  or  reason,  such  as  man's — 
I  thee  adore,  that,  in  a  noiseless  path, 
Thj  steady  hand  with  justice  aU  things  rules." 

But,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  passages,  kindred  in 
sentiment  to  these  lines  of  the  Greek  poet,  the  literature  of 
every  nation  unblest  by  the  light  of  revelation,  affords  lament- 
able proof  of  the  incapacity  of  man's  unaided  reason  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  conception  of  one  God,  beside  whom  there  is  none 
else. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  Bible  should  first  make  known  the 
doctrine,  before  we  could  verify  it  from  the  light  of  nature.  It 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  very  discoveries  which  now 
so  abundantly  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Divine  unity,  would 
themselves  ever  have  been  made,  if  the  sublime  representa- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  had  not  cleared  up  and  raised  the 
notions  of  mankind  respecting  the  majesty  of  God,  and  referred 
them  to  the  creation  as  the  work  of  His  hand,  abounding  in 
proofs  of  His  unity,  power,  wisdom,  and  love.  (Romans 
1 :  20-25.) 

And  even  now,  (since  none  lire  so  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see,)  we  are  scandalized,  and  human  nature  itself  is  dis- 
honored, by  the  spectacle  of  proud  philosophers,  disdaining  to 
acknowledge  the  Divine  origin  either  of  the  Bible  or  of  the 
Universe.  * 
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Rejecting  the  Scriptures  as  of  mythical  origin,  and  regard- 
ing the  universe  as  an  enigma  insoluble  by  man,  they  differ 
among  thenriselves,  as  to  whether  they  shall  deny  the  reality  of 
the  Finite  or  the  Infinite,  and  agree  only  in  degrading  the  one, 
and  defying  the  other.  Did  not  St.  Paul  do  well  to  warn  us 
against  the  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so-called,  the  "great 
swelling  words,"  and  "proud,  contentious  spirit"  of  its  de- 
votees ? 

Never  was  this  spirit  more  rife  than  now.  Never  before  did 
it  find  utterance  in  such  pompous  phrase.  Never  did  this  false 
philosophy  so  vaunt  itself  as  if  it  would  crush  Christianity  in 
the  madness  of  its  rage,  and,  by  the  boldness  of  its  onsets,  set- 
ting all  rational  calculations  at  defiance. 

Tho  Church  has  despised  its  methods,  and,  therefore,  too 
often  ignored  its  existence,  and  disregarded  its  inroads.on  the 
faith.  The  results,  indeed,  are  not  discernible  in  a  day,  and  it 
may  be  never  seen  in  connection  with  their  causes.  Never- 
theless, those  causes  exist,  are  active  and  efficient  in  producing 
the  evils  of  unbelief,  first,  in  the  closet  of  the  scholar,  and  then 
through  the  pages  of  our  popular  literature,  and  even  from 
some  (so-called)  pulpits. 

In  this  state  of  things,  what  is  the  duty  of  Christian  men — 
what  becoming  in  the  clergy  more  especially  ?  If  we  let  these 
men  alone,  they  go  on  publishing  their  views,  and  proclaiming 
that  we  are  frightened  into  silence  by  their  formidable  weapons 
of  attack.  They  arrogate  to  themselves  the  learning  and 
thought  of  the  age,  and  the  highest  results  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. They  boldly  assert  that  the  points  on  which  they  are 
compelled  to  diflfer  from  the  Church  are  those  of  scholarship, 
science,  well-attested  principles  of  philosophy.  They  aflfect  to 
pity  us  as  benighted,  behind  the  age,  and  personally  past 
mending,  hopelessly  sunk  in  superstition. 

Now,  Christian  scholars  may,  and  do  smile  at  all  this,  but 
if  they  allow  it  to  pass  unchallenged,  it  has  the  eflect  of  proof 
positive  on  the  popular  mind,  especially  when  repeated  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  in  a  thousand  forms,  as  it  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be. 

But  what  shall  be  done  ?    To  descend  into  the  arena  of 
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satanic  strife,  and  to  bandy  there  personal  abnse  with  these 
men,  would  be  as  repugnant  to  our  feelings  as  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  our' character,  whether  Christian  or  clerical. 

Science,  physical  and  metaphysical,  being  the  ostensible 
ground  of  tliese  attacks,  obviously  the  weapons  of  our  defense 
must  be  drawn  from  the  same  source.  This  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  Scriptures,  or  to  the  scriptural  argument,  since 
these  were  not  designed  for  this  mode  of  warfare,  nor  would 
their  authority  be  allowed  by  our  opponents,  however  con- 
clusive it  might  be. 

Further,  apologetic,  or  merely  defensive  arguments,  are  not 
sufficient.  A  merely  defensive  attitude  is  weak,  as  a  position, 
and  a  mistake  as  policy.  The  Christian  warfare  is  aggressive 
in  all  its  phases,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  this. 

No  Christian  doubts  the  existence  of  a  personal  Deity,  or 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  and  of  the  Bible  is  one  God.  If 
all  believera  were  natural  philosophers,  each  would  be  compe- 
tent to  contest  the  dicta  of  a  skeptical  philosophy,  out  of  the 
fullness  of  his  own  mind.  But  since  all  are  not  born  or  bred 
philosophers,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Christian  scholars  in  this 
age  to  give  particular  attention  to  such  departments  of  learn- 
ing as  will  best  qualify  them  to  meet  and  repel  the  assaults  of 
infidel  sciolists.  If  Christian  men,  and  especially  the  clergy, 
will  but  give  such  a  degree  of  attention  to  Natural  Science  in 
particular,  as  its  present  importance  demands,  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  the  injurious  impression  of  an  antagonism  be- 
tween Science  and  Scripture,  reason  and  faith,  will  be  wholly 
removed. 

If  feasible,  we  should  advocate  the  endowment  of  professor- 
ships of  Natural  Science  in  all  our  Theological  Seminaries,  and 
make  acquisitions  in  this  department  of  knowledge  second  only 
to  that  of  the  Sacred  Science  of  Christian  Theology.  Such  a 
scheme,  however  desirable,  is  impracticable  for  the  present, 
and  we  therefore  earnestly  commend  to  our  clerical  brethren, 
as  well  as  to  candidates  for  holy  orders,  the  study  of  those 
gi'eat  works  which  teach  us  all  that  can  be  learned  on  these 
subjects,  at  least  from  books. 

Among  the  authors  of  &uch  works  none  rank  higher  than 
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those  whose  names  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  ITum- 
boldt,  in  particular,  is  the  man  whose  name  is  a  tower  of 
strength.  There  is  no  higher  general  authority  on  the  subjects 
in  the  range  of  his  writings,  and  few  are  the  topics  excluded 
from  his  extended  surveys  and  wide  generalizations.  Born  on 
the  fourteenth  of  September,  1769,  and  educated  at  Gottingen, 
he  early  began  his  travels  by  making  tours  of  observation 
through  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  including  England. 

Visiting  Spain  in  1799,  with  a  view  of  entering  Africa  via 
Cadiz,  he  received  from  the  Spanish  Court  such  overtures  as 
induced  him  to  turn  his  steps  towards  America.  From  1799 
to  1804  he  prosecuted,  in  the  New  World,  those  researches  in 
physical  geography  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  ex- 
tend liis  reputation  among  us  and  in  Europe.  The  next  twenty 
years  were  passed  in  Paris,  in  preparing  his  great  works  for 
publication. 

In  1828  he  visited  Siberia  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Russian  government,  though  happily  not  in  the  usual 
form  in  which  this  protection  is  afibrded  those  whose  travels 
extend  to  that  boreal  clime.  After  1830  he  lived  chiefly  at 
Berlin,  where  he  was  held  in  the  highest  honor,  both  by  the 
court  and  citizens.  To  all  foreigners  he  was  by  far  the  most 
interesting  person  in  Prussia,  or  on  the  continent.  The  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  the  Cosmos^  so  justly  called  by  Bunsen, 
"  The  great  work  of  our  age." 

The  Cosmos^  then,  is  his  chef  d^csuvre^  for  which  he  had  a 
half-century  to  prepare  himself  by  unrivalled  opportunities, 
unwearied  studies,  and  unequalled  genius.  His  life-long  work 
performed,  his  life-poem  sung  out,  in  the  Cosmos^  he  now  rests 
from  his  earthly  toils,  and  we  enter  into  their  results.  And 
we  deem  this  the  fitting  occasion,  the  first  oflFered  us  since  his 
decease,  to  add  ours  to  the  general  voice  of  mourning  at  his 
departure. 

He  died  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors,  but  the  death  of 
such  a  man  as  as  Humboldt  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  world 
whenever  it  occurs.    We  speak,  of  course,  as  men,  knowing 
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well  that  the  same  good  God  who  endowed  his  mind  so  richly, 
has  other  and,  it  may  be,  richer  blessings  in  store  for  ns. 

Some  may  demur  to  unqualified  eulogy  of  Humboldt,  be- 
cause h^  was  not  so  decided  and  decisive  in  the  expression  of 
religious  opinions  as  we  could  desire.  We  are  no  more  un- 
mindful of  this  than  others,  and  regret  it  as  much  as  they. 
But  we  must  remember  that  science  was  his  speciality,  and  so 
pursued  by  him  as  to  lead  to  results  essentially,  if  not  techni- 
cally religious.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  and  apply  these 
results  to  the  evidences  of  religion,  others  are  at  least  ready  to 
pervert  them  to  irreligious  purposes,  and  to  plead  our  indiffer- 
ence as  proof  of  the  propriety  of  their  practice.  Of  course 
we  speak  now  of  those  conceptions  and  beliefs  which  are  fun- 
damental, which,  underlying  all  religious  faith,  are  as  essential 
to  the  Christian  as  to  any  other. 

The  theories  most  destructive  of  Christian  belief  are  those 
of  Atheism  and  Pantheism,  theories  far  more  prevalent  as 
theories  than  we  are  apt  to  think. 

Now  the  essence  of  botli  these  theories,  though  by  opposite 
extremes  of  error,  is  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  a  per- 
sonal Deity,  Creator  of  all  that  exists  out  of  Himself. 

What  we  need  in  addition  to  the  merely  instinctive  convic- 
tion of  God's  existence,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  is  such  a  sci- 
entific conception  of  the  universe  as  will  enable  us  to  combat 
successfully  all  the  subtle  theories  which  skeptics  are  ever  pro- 
pounding, and  by  which  they  gradually  poison  the  public 
mind. 

The  Cosmos  of  Humboldt  is  a  great  store-house  of  facts  and 
principles  which  will  aid  us  in  the  formation  of  this  concep- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  task  of  an  intellectual  exposition  of  it 

Even  though  the  name  of  God  scarcely  appear  in  the  pages 
of  such  a  work,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  if  its  great  les- 
sons, fairly  construed,  lead  us  to  Christian  conclusions.  And 
this  we  believe  to  be  true,  not  merely  of  the  ^osraos^  but  of 
every  other  truly  scientific  system  or  work.  It  may  not  be  in 
words  to  this  express  purpose,  but  none  the  less  certain  is  the 
inevitable  consequence.  As  when  Humboldt  clearly  intimates 
the  conviction  of  his  own  mind  as  to  the  essential  unity  of  the 
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universe,  where  he  says  :  "  The  fundamental  principle  of  my 
work  on  the  Cosmos,  as  enunciated  by  me  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  French  and  German  lectures  I  gave  at  Paris 
and  Berlin,  comprehended  the  endeavor  to  combine  all  cosmi- 
cal  phenomena  in  one  sole  picture  of  nature,  to  show  in  what 
manner  the  common  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  tlie  great  laws, 
by  which  individual  groups  of  these  phenomena  are  governed, 
have  been  recognized ;  and  what  course  has  been  pursued  in 
ascending  from  tliese  laws  to  the  discovery  of  tlieir  causal  con- 
nection. Such  an  attempt  to  comprehend  the  plan  of  the 
universe — the  order  of  nature — must  begin  with  a  generaliza- 
tion of  particular  facts,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  physical  changes  regularly  and  periodically  mani- 
fest themselves ;  and  must  conduct  to  the  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  the  results  yielded  by  empirical  observation,  but  not 
to  a  contemplation  of  the  universe  based  on  speculative  de- 
ductions and  development  of  thought  alone,  or  to  a  tlieory  of 
absolute  unity  independent  of  experience. 

"  It  is  by  a  separation  and  classification  of  phenomena,  by 
an  intuitive  insight  into  the  play  of  obscure  forces,  and  by 
animated  expressions,  in  which  the  perceptible  spectacle  is  re- 
flected with  vivid  truthfulness,  that  we  may  hope  to  compre- 
hend and  describe  the  universal  all  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  word  Cosmos  in  its  signification  of  universe^ 
order  of  the  worlds  and  adornment  of  this  universal  order." 

To  a  mind  capable  of  applying  what  may  be  learned  from 
Humboldt,  the  absence  of  direct  application  to  the  evidences 
of  religion,  in  this  great  naturalist,  will  by  no  means  weaken 
the  force  of  his  indirect  and  incidental  testimony.  And  cer- 
tain we  are  that  it  would  be  as  unworthy  as  inexpedient,  for 
the  clergy  ever  to  speak  of  this  work  in  particular,  or  the 
spirit  of  scientific  men  generally,  as  if  either  were  hostile  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

A  gentleman  of  the  highest  scientific  attainments  and  of 
corresponding  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  devout 
Christian  and  a  communicant  of  our  Church  withal,  recently 
remarked  to  us,  that  his  rector  frequently  alluded  to  science 
and  scientific  men  as  if  they  were  of  the  age  and  school  of 
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Voltaire,  which  might  have  been  pardonable  fifty  years  ago, 
though  never  appropriate,  and  now  wholly  unjust  to  our  scien- 
tific men,  and  equally  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion. 

The  great  body  of  the  scientific  men  of  our  time  and  coun- 
try is  reverential,  and  we  may  say  religious,  in  its  bent.  And 
we  should  not  forget  that  at  least  as  much  genius  and  learning 
are  devoted  to  scientific  as  to  any  other  pursuits.  It  is  of  great 
consequence,  then,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  general  testimony 
of  these  men  as  to  the  evidences  of  religion.  Happily  for  the 
interests  of  mankind  it  is  favorable,  entirely  so,  we  may  say, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  This  is  the  tone  of  the  generalizations  of 
Humboldt.  It  is  still  more  true  of  the  writings  of  Agassiz, 
at  least  in  their  bearing  on  the  great  question  before  us,  the 
indications  of  a  Creator  in  the  Cosmos. 

The  leading  sentiment  developed  so  far  in  the  volumes  al- 
ready published  of  what  promises  to  be  the  greatest  work  of 
this  distinguished  naturalist  is,  that  nature  is  animate  with 
proofs  of  the  Divine  Existence  and  a  Divine  Plan.  The 
studies  of  his  life  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cosmos  is 
an  "  expression  of  the  Divine  thought."  Indeed,  Agassiz  de- 
lights to  introduce  his  convictions  of  tliis  sublime  truth,  and 
dilates  on  it  with  an  exuberance  of  expression  and  emotion,  as 
well  as  tenacity  of  purpose,  which  must  be  truly  refreshing  to 
those  who  are  disappointed  at  not  finding  it  in  Humboldt. 

But  after  all,  these  great  naturalists  are  fellow-workere  of 
the  same  school,  both  successors  and  disciples  of  Cuvier,  for 
which  reason  we  have  introduced  the  name  of  that  most  illus- 
trious savant  of  France  in  connection  with  theire,  a  splendid 
triumvirate,  the  French  Cuvier,  the  German  Humboldt,  the 
Swiss  Agassiz,  all  men  of  the  highest  genius  and  attainment, 
witnesses,  each  in  his  way,  for  the  fundamental  truth  of  relig- 
ion, the  existence  and  providence  of  one-  God,  the  absolute 
Creator  and  infinite  Personality,  and  sole  Cause  of  the  Cosmos. 

In  this  Cosmos,  then,  we  are  to  search  for  palpable  proofs  of 
the  pei-sonality,  the  power,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Hini, 
who  is  the  spring  of  all  its  order,  beauty,  and  harmony.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  no  less  the  testimony  of 
science.    This,  though  uttered  but  in  "  reason's  ear,"  is  never- 
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theless,  as  we  believe,  both  explicit  and  satidactoiy.  To  him 
who  heeds  it,  it  is  scarcely  less  clear  than  proof  from  Holy 
Writ,  or  woald  be  so,  were  it  not  for  the  blinding  and  perrert. 
ing  effects  of  sin  in  the  heart  and  nnderstanding. 

The  argument  for  Monotheism  in  opposition  to  Polytheism, 
Pantheism,  and  Atheism,  may  be  stated  thus :  One  absolute 
Canse  or  Mind  is  necessary  to  account  for  and  sufficient  to  ex* 
plain  the  existence  of  the  univerBe,  its  endless  forms  and  varie- 
ties ;  in  short,  all  the  phenomena,  both  of  matter  and  of  mind. 

If  this  can  be  made  out,  it  virtually  settles  the  question  ot 
one  personal  God  in  opposition  to  Polytheism,  Pantheism,  and 
Atheism,  for  all  that  the  exactest  science  demands  of  a  theory 
which  offers  itself  to  her  for  approval  is,  that  it  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  facts  in  the  sphere  of  its  application. 

The  doctrine  of  one  only  God,  whose  existence  is  a  personal 
existence,  as  real  as  ours,  (and  more  so  as  absolute  and  nnde- 
rived,)  more  than  complies  with  this  requisition,  for  while  it  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  ail  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the 
investigations  of  naturalists  and  philosophers  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  numerous  facts  of  the  most  interesting  character, 
each  by  itself  unmistakably  pointing  to  a  Divine  Original, 
and  when  brought  together,  all  combining  to  form  a  great 
scheme  most  evidently  planned  and  executed  by  one  Infinite 
Mind. 

"  An  are  bat  parts  of  one  stapendons  whole^ 
Whofle  body  nature  jb,  and  God  the  soaL" 

Every  object  is  in  its  constitution  either  simple  or  complex. 
If  all  objects  were  absolutely  simple,  it  would  be  clearly  in- 
consistent to  assign  more  than  one  cause  to  each,  for  how  can 
there  be  more  than  one  cause  of  an  effect  absolutely  simple, 
an  effect  which  has  neither  parts  nor  degrees  i  Kow  we  have 
such  an  object  in  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  according 
to  the  atomic  theory  of  the  ancients,  reinstated  in  its  pristine 
authority  by  Boscovich,  and  accepted  by  modem  chemists 
generally. 

Equally  favorable  to  our  presQpt  argument  is  the  Dynami- 
cal Theory  of  the  Universe,  a  theory  which  first  receiving  its 
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scientific  form  from  the  plastic  genins  of  Leibnitz,  has  from 
that  time  been  slowly  supplanting  all  other  hypotheses,  and 
appears  destined  ultimately  to  supersede  them  all 

The  peculiarity  of  this  theory  is,  that  in  their  last  analysis 
it  resolves  both  mind  and  matter  into  forces  or  indivisible 
monads.  All  monads  are  alike  in  that  they  equally  contain 
an  inward  energy  by  virtue  of  which  they  develop  themselves 
spontaneously,  but  they  are  different,  inasmuch  as  each 
has  certain  peculiarities  agreeably  to  which  it  develops. 
Thus  the  material  universe  is  composed  of  unconscious  monads, 
the  soul  of  a  binite  is  an  indistinctly  conscious,  and  that  of  a 
man  a  distinctly  conscious,  monad. 

Becondite  as  is  this  theory,  and  subtle  as  is  the  analysis  on 
which  it  is  founded,  it  surpasses  all  others  in  simplicity,  con- 
sistency, and  unity ;  perhaps  in  all  those  conditions  most  in 
harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  metaphysical  philosophy  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

'  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  accepted^  it  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
favorable  to  our  present  argument  The  conception  of  a 
monad  (whether  conscious  or  unconscious)  is  that  of  an  invis- 
ible, uncompounded  force — a  simple,  absolute  unit,  and  as 
such  could  have  had,  of  course,  but  one  absolute  cause. 
.  And  not  only  this,  but  any  theory  of  the  human  mind  which 
supposes  its  indivisibility,  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  same  sort 
for  the  eidstence  of  one  God. 

Even  if,  on  any  hypothesis,  the  simplicity  and  consequent 
indiscerptibility  of  the  mind  is  incapable  of  proof,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  idea  of  our  personality  revealed  in  consciousness, 
is  that  of  an  indivisible  personality,  a  simple  effect  proving  to 
a  demonstration,  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  one  cause,  and  only- 
one,  and  that  an  intelligent  personal  Cause. 

In  the  external  imiverse,  intimations  of  an  absolute  unity 
are  no  less  numerous  or  decisive.  The  law  of  gravitation  fur- 
nishes an  example  both  corroborative  and  suggestive.  To  cite 
a  passage  from  Humboldt  relating  to  it,  (one  of  many  equally 
pertinent  which  abound  in  the  Cosmos :)  "  The  immortal  au- 
thor of  the  PhilosophicB  Naturalis  PHncipia  MathemcUica 
(Newton)  succeeding  in  embracing  the  whole  uranological  por- 
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tion  of  the  Chsmoa  in  the  casual  connection  of  its  phenomena, 
by  the  assumption  of  one  all-controlling,  fundamental,  moving 
force.  lie  first  applied  physical  astronomy  to  solve  a  great 
problem  in  mechanics,  and  elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  mathe- 
matical science.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  every  celestial 
body  gives  the  amount  of  its  attracting  force ;  a  force  which 
acts  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  distance,  and 
determines  the  amount  of  the  disturbances,  which  not  only 
the  planets  but  all  the  bodies  in  celestial  space  exercise  on 
each  other.  But  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  so 
worthy  of  our  admiration  from  its  simplicity  and  generality,  is 
not  limited  in  its  cosmical  application  to  the  uranological  sphere, 
but  comprises  also  telluric  phenomena,  in  directions  not  yet 
fully  investigated ;  it  affords  the  clue  to  the  periodic  move- 
ments in  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere ;  and  solves  the  prob- 
blems  of  capillarity,  of  endosmosis,  and  of  many  chemical, 
electro-magnetic,  and  organic  processes.  Newton  even  distin- 
guished the  attraction  of  masses^  as  manifested  in  the  motion 
of  cosmical  bodies,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  from 
molecular  attraction^  which  acts  at  infinitely  small  distances, 
*  and  in  the  closest  contact. 

'^  Thus  we  see  that  among  the  various  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  refer  whatever  is  unstable  in  the  sensuous  world 
to  a  single  fundamental  principle,  the  theory  of  gravitation  is 
the  most  comprehensive  and  the  richest  in  cosmical  results. 
It  is  indeed  true  that,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  recent  times  in  stoechiometry,  (the  art  of 
calculating  with  chemical  elements,  and  in  the  relations  of 
volume  of  mixed  gases,)  all  the  physical  theories  of  matter 
have  not  yet  been  referred  to  mathematically  determinable 
principles  of  explanation.  Empirical  laws  have  been  recog- 
nized, and  by  means  of  the  extensively  diffused  views  of  the 
atomic  or  corpuscular  philosophy,  many  points  have  been  ren* 
dered  more  accessible  to  mathematical  investigation ;  but  ow- 
ing to  the  unbounded  heterogeneousness  of  matter,  and  the 
manifold  conditions  of  aggregation  of  particles,  the  proofs  of 
these  empirical  laws  can  not  as  yet  by  any  means  be  devoir 
oped  from  the  theory  of  contact-attraction,  with  that  certainty 
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which  characterizes  the  efitablishment  of  Kepler's  three  great 
empirical  laws  derived  from  the  theory  of  the  attraction  of 
masses  or  gravitation." 

Bat,  farther,  where  there  is  no  absolate, there  maybe  virtaal 
nnity  in  an  effect,  as  in  the  construction  of  a  watch  or  a 
steam-engine,  in  which  all  the  parts  visibly  conspire  to  one 
end.  In  such  an  organism,  the  unity  of  intention  discernible 
irresistibly  proves  the  nnity  of  its  cause. 

Now  the  universe  is  such  an  effect.  It  is  an  organism  in 
which  all  the  parts  are  essential  to  the  whole.  Light,  heat, 
electricity,  chemical  affinity,  gravitation,  are  the  univenBal 
forces  which  by  their  united  and  harmonious  action  maintain 
a  constant  equilibrium. 

"In  the  unity  of  nature,"  says  Aristotle,  "there  is  nothing 
unconnected  or  out  of  place,  as  in  a  bad  tragedy,"  {Metaphys. 
lib.  XIII.  cap.  III.) 

From  Hume,  also,  a  survey  of  the  universe  extorted  the 
notable  confession,  (notable  from  its  source,) 

"  All  things  are  evidently  of  a  piece.  Every  thing  is  ad- 
justed to  every  thing.  One  design  prevails  through  the  whole." 
Satisfactorily  as  this  could  have  been  shown  fifty  years  ago, 
it  has  since  been  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  discovery 
of  a  regular  plan  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  globe,  the 
configuration  of  the  continents,  the  disposition  of  land  and 
water,  and  in  the  constitution  of  all  organized  matter,  especi- 
ally of  animals,  all  of  which  are  now  reduced  to  one  of  four 
great  classes,  according  as  in  their  structure  they  are  radiata, 
moUusca,  articulata,  or  vertebra. 

Goethe,  whose  genius  seems  to  have  been  well-nigh  univer- 
sal, was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  from  d  priori  considera- 
tions which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  poetic  dress.  In  a  very 
brief  period,  however,  the  dreams  of  the  poet  were  fully  real- 
ized by  the  series  of  brilliant  generalizations,  begun  by  Cuvier, 
and  so  successfully  carried  out  by  Humboldt  and  Agassiz. 
Among  these  discoveries  is  the  important  fact,  that  all  verte- 
brata,  fishes,  as  well  as  reptiles,  as  well  as  birds,  as  well  as 
mammalia,  arise  from  eggs  which  have  one  and  the  same  uni- 
form structure  in  the  beginning,  and  proceed  to  produce  ani- 
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raals  as  widelj  different  as  they  are  in  their  fnll-grown  state, 
simply  by  successive  gradual  tnetatnorphoses ;  and  these  meta- 
morphoses are  npon  one  and  the  same  plan,  according  to  one 
and  the  same  general  process.  And  even  before  this  discovery 
showed  how  deep  was  the  type  of  the  plan,  the  general  nnity 
of  structure  in  vertebrates  was  a  fact  well  established,  though 
by  less  radical  and  irrefragable  proofe. 

Cnvier,  in  his  comparative  anatomy,  had  shown  that  the 
external  differences  which  characterize  the  class  of  fishes,  of 
reptiles,  of  birds,  of  mammalia,  were  only  modifications  of 
one  and  the  same  structure;  that  the  head  of  fishes,  for 
example,  though  apparently  so  different  from'^  that  of  man,  is 
made  up  of  the  same  bones,  arranged  in  the  same  manner.  • 

Hence,  no  recent  work  on  physiology  treats  of  a  physiology 
peculiar  to  man,  or  any  single  class  of  animals.  Almost  every 
organ  of  one  (with  its  processes)  is  essentially  repeated  in  all 
others.  In  fine,  it  is  true  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  that, 
though  subdivided  into  various  groups,  all  the  members  of 
those  groups  are  constructed  on  one  and  the  same  plan. 

And  not  only  is  this  true  of  the  present  races  of  animals  in- 
habiting the  globe,  but  if  we  go  back  to  examine  the  structure 
of  such  as  are  now  extinct,  (whose  fossil  remains  are  found 
imbedded  in  the  strata  of  different  geological  periods,)  so  far 
from  discoveiring  that  another  great  scheme  then  prevailed, 
we  find  nothing  but  traces  of  the  same  plan  with  this  modifi- 
cation, the  full-grown  animal  then  had  the  same  appearance 
as  the  corresponding  types  now  bear  in  their  embryotic  state.  ' 

Passing  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  illustra- 
tions of  this  virtual  unity  of  effect,  equally  apt  and  scarcely 
less  numerous,  offer  themselves  to  our  notice. 

The  relations  by  which  the  two  are  connected  are  also  of  the 
same  character.  Indeed,  the  contrivance  and  adaptations  of 
both  are  essential  to  each. 

Thus  animals  consume  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  give  back 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  injurious  to  their  life,  but  is  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  vegetables,  and  as  such,  is  consumed  by  them, 
while  they  again  furnish  animals  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
oxygen. 
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Again,  organized  matter  passes  through  varions  stages  in 
vegetables,  is  raised  to  higher  conditions  in  the  herbivorous, 
and  undergoes  its  final  transformations  in  the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals ;  portions  are  consumed  at  every  stage,  and  leaving  the 
ascending  current,  fall  back  to  the  mineral  kingdom  to  which 
the  whole  returns,  having  found  an  ultima  thule  in  animals  of 
the  highest  class. 

Now  we  have  here  something  more  than  a  mere  aggregate 
of  parts ;  we  have  indubitable  evidence  of  a  system  in  which 
the  final  result  is  effected  by  a  previous  subordination  of  many 
parts.  And  as  each  part  has  an  intimate  connection  with 
every  other  part,  as  well  as  with  tlie  complete  whole,  we  infer 
that  they  were  planned  by  one  Mind,  whose  infinite  under- 
standing embraced  the  whole  from  the  beginning. 

Of  course,  if  every  department  of  physical  science,  every 
object  and  every  class  of  objects  in  nature,  taken  by  itself,  is 
rich  in  materials  for  such  proofs,  then  the  totality  of  these,  the 
world  we  inhabit,  and  specially  the  universe  as  a  whole,  must 
furnish  incontestable  evidence  that  there  is  one  God,  and  but 
one  God,  the  original  Creator,  Supreme  Euler,  and  final 
Arbiter  of  all,  the  Great  Original*  and  Exemplar  of  our  own 

spiritual  nature. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  plan,  the  unity  of  design, 
revealed  in  the  successive  geological  periods  of  our  globe,  and 
of  the  consummation  of  that  plan  in  the  present  state  of  its 
surface,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  animals  and  plants  that 

cover  it 

Marks  of  one  contriving  Mind  fill  earth,  sea,  and  sky.  The 
phenomena  of  the  univerae  combine  unity  with  diversity  and 
order  with  boundless  variety — order  in  the  aggregate  and  end- 
less diversity  in  the  details.  The  beautiful  harmonies  between 
the  organic  and  the  inorganic  world,  the  nice  arrangements  and 
curious  adaptations  observed  in  each,  the  simplicity  and  uni- 
formity of  the  general  plan  on  which  the  creation  of  the  whole 
has  proceeded,  are  so  many  examples  illustrative  of  this  pro- 
position. 

Still  more  decisive  are  the  revelations  of  astronomy ;  and 
that,  whether  we  consider  the  variety  of  the  material  universe, 
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its  order,  harmooj,  and  beaatj,  or  rise  to  contemplate  its  im- 
mensitj.  If  we  aim  to  comprehend  its  extent,  the  mind  soon 
loses  )tself  in  the  unending  series  of  system  npon  system— each 
with  a  central  snn,  around  which  worlds  constantly  revolve ; 
and  alU  both  snns  and  satellites,  marching  in  endless  proc^sion 
aronnd  the  great  central  snn  of  the  universe. 

Now,  who  that  considers  this  unity  of  effect,  the  oneness  of 
design  displayed  on  this  stupendous  theatre  of  the  universe, 
the  forms  of  beauty  it  exhibits,  the  divine  ideas  it  unfolds,  and 
the  moral  influences  it  conveys  to  the  soul,  who,  we  say,  can 
doubt  that  it  is  an  efiect  of  one  infinite  cause — the  great  I  am, 
who,  "  before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth/'  or  ''  the 
earth  formed,"  or  ever  ^^  the  morning  stars  sang  together,'^  or 
"  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  were  found,"  or  ^^  the 
bands  of  Orion  loosed,''  even  ^'  irom  everlasting  to  everlasting,^ 
is  God,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
things  ?    And  what 

" loyer  of  the  mesdowa  and  the  wood^ 


And  moontain^  and  of  all  that  we  behold 

From  this  green  earth,  has  not  felt 

A  presence  that  fills  him  with  the  joj 

Of  elerated  thooghts»  a  aenae  sublime  of  ffim 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  sun^ 

And  the  boundless  ocean,  and  the  liring  air  and  the  blue  skj  ?** 

When  the  mind  has  risen  to  this  conception  of  nature, 
'^  the  world,"  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Pidey,  "  tliencefortb 
becomes  a  temple,  and  life  itself  one  dbntinned  act  of  ador* 
ation." 

•  But  notwithstanding  these  proofs,  and  others  which  might 
easily  be  multplied,  proof  upon  proof,  there  is  an  undeniable 
tendency,  and  irreligious  as  undeniable,  practically  to  ignore 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  inevitably  lead.  Practically,  we 
say,  because  it  is  by  a  habit  of  using  language  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  gradually  to  create  an  impression  contrary  to  the  actual 
truth.  We  refer  to  the  popular  phraseology  of  physics,  and 
of  natural  science  generally,  according  to  which  we  speak 
of  phenomena  and  laws,  of  nature  and  physical  forces,  as  if 
matter  bad  existed  from  eternity,  or  sprung  from  nothing,  or 
as  if  it  were  endowed  with  power,  had  intelligence  and  a  will, 
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all  of  wliicli  forme  of  speech  are  found  to  be  meaninglessy 
when  analyzed  and  reflected  on.  In  tendency,  they  are 
atheistic  or  pantheistic,  and  wholly  at  variance  with  Scripture. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  several  theories 
of  even  atheistic  philosophers,  concerning  the  relation  of  God 
to  creation.  As  for  example,  whether  He  be  immanent  in  it 
or  no.  Many  devout  believers  in  God's  existence,  doubt  or 
deny  His  actual  personal  presence  and  agency  in  upholding 
and  guiding  the  things  He  is  both  believed  and  confessed  to 
have  made. 

The  doctrine  of  secondary  causes,  and  of  general  laws,  the 
phrase  "physical forces,"  (as  if  all  forces  were  not  immaterial,) 
seems  to  relieve  the  subject  of  difficulties.  But  to  us,  these 
terms  seem  so  many  shifts  and  subterfuges,  iffnes  fatui,  sure  to 
lead  us  astray  if  regarded  otherwise  than  as  convenient  form- 
ulsB  for  practical  purposes,  or  as  so  many  confessions  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  causal  nexus  of  all  phenomenal  changes. 

The  language  of  the  great  Apostle,  as  of  the  Scriptures 
generally,  is,  we  fully  believe,  in  the  strictest  accordance  with 
the  facts  of  science,  as  well  as  the  views  of  the  profoundest 
pliilosophers.  "(?/*  Jlim^  and  through  Ilirriy  and  to  Him^  are 
all  thingsJ^  ^^By  Him  all  things  cofisist,^^  that  is,  are  held 
together.  And  we  hold  that  any  view  of  the  sensible  universe 
that  does  not  recognize  God  as  the  Upholder  as  well  as  Origin- 
ator of  its  substance  and  forces,  is  essentially  defective.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  the  Universe  in  all  its  extent,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  so  many  exhibitions  and  proofs  of  Jehovah's 
wisdom,  power,  and  benevolence. 

In  what  magnificent  terms  is  this  set  forth  in  the  eighteenth 
Psalm :  "  He  bowed  the  heavens  also  and  came  down,  and  dark- 
ness was  under  His  feet,  and  He  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did 
fly,  yea  He  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  He  made 
darkness  His  secret  place ;  His  pavilion  round  about  Him 
were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies.  At  the  bright- 
ness that  was  before  Him  His  thick  clouds  passed,  hail-stones 
and  coals  of  fire.  The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  Highest  gave  His  voice ;  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. 
Yea,  he  sent  out  His  arrows,  and  scattered  them ;  and  He  shot 
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ont  lightnings,  and  discomfited  them.  Then  the  channels  of 
waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  dis- 
covered at  Thy  rebuke,  O  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of 
Thy  nostrils." 

The  only  consistent  Christian  view  of  the  Cosmos,  then,  is 
this,  that  God  is  in  all,  as  well  as  the  Author  of  all — all-power- 
ful and  every  where  present,  creating  and  controlling  all — Him- 
self the  cause,  the  continuance,  and  the  consummation  of  all 
things. 

"  Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty, 
just  and  true  are  Thy  ways.  Thou  art  worthy  to  receive  glory 
and  honor  and  power,  for  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for 
Thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created." 


abt.  v.— the  suspense  and  restoeation  of 

FAITH. 

Theodobe  Parker's  Ex^perience  as  a  Minister^  with  some  Ac- 
count of  his  Early  Life  and  Education  for  the  Ministry, 
Boston  :  Eufus  Leigh  ton,  Jr.     1859. 

The  Suspense  of  Faith.  An  Address  to  the  Alumni  of  the 
Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Given  July  19th,  1869,  by  Henry  W.  Bellows.  New- York : 
C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  554  Broadway.    1859. 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Suspense  of  Faith?^  By  Henry  TV*.  Bel- 
lows, D.D.  New- York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  346  and  348 
Broadway.  1859. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  pamphlets,  the  titles  of  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  wish  to  disclaim,  at 
the  outset,  any  association  of  the  names  of  Mr.  Theodore  Parker 
and  Dr.  Bellows  which  would  imply  that  we  regard  them  as 
standing  upon  the  same  platform,  or  as  subject  to  the  same 
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tendencies.  We  consider  them  as  widely  differing,  both  in 
opinions  and  method ;  and  as  logically  bound  to  pursue  directly 
opposite  results.  We  have  associated  them  together  only  because 
the  avowals  and  confident  boasting  of  the  one,  and  the  admissions 
and  honest  apprehensions  of  the  other,  furnish  most  remarkable 
confirmation  of  the  views  which  we  have  always  held  of  a  great 
movement  in  the  religious  world. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  present  these  views  clearly,  we  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  which  we  hope,  as  we  proceed, 
to  make  evident,  that  there  are  in  the  Protestant  world  two 
schools,  broadly  distinguished  from  each  other  in  their  general 
characteristics,  although  neither  is  represented  exclusively  by 
anyone  organization,  and  each  passes,  by  almost  imperceptible 
gradations,  into  the  other.  For  the  want  of  better  appellations 
we  shall  call  one  of  these  schools  the  historic  and  evangelical, 
the  other  the  rationalistic.  The  most  prominent  points  of  dif- 
ference between  these  schools  grow  out  of  the  different  views 
which  are  taken  of  revelation  and  of  reason  as  sources  of  reli- 
gious truth.  With  the  one  school  revelation,  and  with  the 
other  reason,  is  the  paramount  authority.  We  admit  that 
there  is  much  of  the  rationalistic  spirit  in  the  historic  and 
evangelical  school,  and  something  perhaps  of  the  historic  and 
evangelical  spirit  in  the  rationalistic  school,  but  the  preval- 
ence of  either  spirit  determines  the  school  to  which  it  belongs; 
and  into  these  two  schools  may  be  divided  the  whole  of  the 
Protestant  world. 

Tlie  historic  and  evangelical  school,  notwithstanding  its  many 
differences,  possesses  certain  common  characteristics.  A  di- 
vine revelation  is  recognized  as  of  supreme  authority.  The 
great  truths  contained  in  that  revelation  are  those  which  de- 
clare the  need  of  man,  through  his  natural  alienation  from  God, 
of  a  supernatural  redemption ;  and  the  provisions  for  that  re- 
demption in  the  incarnation,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit 

This  school  also  preserves  the  historic  element  by  retaining, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  historic  character  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church. 
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The  rationalistic  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  characterized 
bj  the  practical,  if  not  avowed,  snpremacy  of  reason  over  re- 
velation. Its  method  is  to  approach  all  religious  subjects  as  if 
they  were  to  be  considered  for  the  first  time,  and  to  reject,  as 
authoritative,  not  only  the  traditions  of  the  Christian  Church, 
but  any  portions  of  the  Bible  itself  which  are  thought  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  moral  sense  or  intellectual  convictions  of  man. 
The  doctrinal  system  of  this  school  denies  any  natural  alien, 
ation  of  man  from  God  ;  and  its  remedy  for  the  sins  and  sor- 
rows of  the  world,  is  not  the  acceptance  of  a  supernatural 
redemption,  but  a  process  of  self-culture. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  rationalistic  method  may  lead  to 
evangelical  results.  Beyond  a  question  evangelical  truth  can 
be  defended  and  maintained  on  the  ground  of  pure  reason. 
But  those  who  arrive,  even  by  the  rationalistic  method,  at 
evangelical  results,  in  most  cases,  disown  the  method,  acknow- 
lege  the  supremacy  of  the  Word  of  Ood  over  reason  ;  and  so 
cease  to  belong  to  the  rationalistic  school. 

This  rationalistic  school,  including,  as  it  does,  all  those  who, 
in  whatever  degree,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  elevate  rea- 
son above  the  Word  of  God,  is  principally  represented  within 
the  pale  of  nominal  Christianity,  by  the  denomination  of  Uni- 
tarians, or,  to  use  a  name  which  they  perhaps  prefer,  Liberal 
Christians.  We  know  that  it  will  appear  harsh  to  many  in 
that  ecclesiastical  connection  to  charge  them  with  rationalism. 
We  certainly  do  not  charge  such  persons  with  rationalism,  in 
the  odious  sense  in  which  the  word  is  usually  understood,  but 
we  are  compelled  to  express  our  conviction  that  the  method 
by  which  men  have  been  drawn  away  from  the  great  truths  of 
historic  Christianity,  is  rationalistic;  that  it  leads,  logically 
and  necessarily,  to  avowed  Nationalism,  to  the  rejection  of  a 
part,  and  finally  of  the  whole,  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Church.  This  Mr.  Parker  boldly  declares  to 
be  the  result  with  him.  And  Dr.  Bellows  admits,  with  alarm, 
that  the  Unitarian  body  is  approaching  this  consummation  of 
its  development.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  neither  has 
Mr.  Parker  reached,  nor  Dr.  Bellows 'foreseen,  the  final  goal 
of  this  rationalistic  course ;  for  the  only  logical  terminus  of  this 
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progress  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  fool,  "  who  hath  said  in  his  -;^gox't 
heart,  there  is  no  God  1"  ^^    • 

We  do  not  care  to  spend  much  time  upon  the  style  and    ..^\f 
manner  of  Mr.  Theodore  Parker's  Letter.    It  comes  from  him    .,  f^^a 
nnder  circumstances  which  would  effectually  repress  our  in- 
dignation were  we  disposed  to  cherish  it.     One  who  is  afar 
from  home,  in  a  foreign  land,  suffering  under  a  fatal  malady, 
with  the  realities  of  eternity  drawing  very  near  to  him,  is  en- 
titled to  sympathy  and  kindness,  whatever  may  be  our  disap- 
probation of  his  temper  or  abhorrence  of  his  opinions.     We 
shall  not,  therefore,  refer  to  several  passages  which  we  had 
marked,  and  which  we  are  sure  that  even  he  in  his  better  mo- 
ments would  admit  to  be  unfair  representations  of  the  views  to       ,.;, 
which  he  is  opposed.    We  are  compelled  to  say,  however,  for       7^ 
80  much  the  interests  of  the  truth  demand,  that  Mr.  Parker 
caricatures  evangelical  doctrine,  and  then  ridicules  the  crea- 
ture of  his  own  imagination.     We  can  respect  and  admire  an     .  ]m 
opponent  who  strives  to  be  fair  and  just,  and  earnest  only  to         '^  • 
find  the  truth.     We  have  [neither  admiration  nor  respect  for 
one  who  makes  a  truth  odious  only  by  distorting  and  besmear- 
ing it,  and  whose  chief  weapons  are  a  quibble  and  a  sneer.  '^ 

What  we  are  interested,  however,  to  do,  is  to  draw  attention  ^: 

to  the  position  which  Mr.  Parker  has  come  finally  to  occupy ;  . 

and  which  has  a  peculiar  significance  for  us,  since  it  is,  in  our 
view,  a  logical  result  of  the  principles  of  rationalistic  Christ- 
ianity. This  result  is  startling  enough.  Mr.  Parker,  like  Me- 
phistopheles,  is  the  great  denier.  Man's  need  of  Redemption 
is  denied.  The  fact  of  a  supernatural  redemption  is  denied. 
Miracles  are  denied.  A  divine  revelation  and  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Bible  are  denied.  The  Trinity  in  Unity  is  de- 
nied. Eegeneration  and  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
denied.  The  atonement  is  denied ;  and  the  claims  of  Jesus  to 
be  even  an  infallible  teacher  are  unequivocally  denied.  It  is 
an  abuse  of  language  to  call  such  a  system  Christian.  If  there 
is  any  significance  in  words,  it  is  Deism.  There  is  no  truth 
peculiar  to  the  historic  Christianity  of  all  ages,  which  this  one 
man,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  reason,  has  not  ruthlessly 
trampled  under  foot  and  swept  contemptuously  away. 
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n?his  sort  of  daring,  we  know,  excites  the  admiration  of  many 
pex-sons.    We  confess  that  it  has  no  charms  for  us.    We  cau 
dignify  with  the  name  of  courage  that  recklessness  which 
oTild  lead  a  man  to  venture  out  upon  a  rope  over  the  boiling 
floods  and  raging  abyss  of  Niagara ;  and  the  exploit  of  madly 
tilting  against  the  faith  of  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
in  our  view  as  little  entitled  to  the  praise  of  true  courage,  es- 
pecially as  it  may  now  be  performed  without  the  slightest 
d.£iTiger  of  martyrdom. 

We  have  read  Dr.  Bellows  with  very  different  feelings. 
Fairness,  honesty,  and  earnestness  are  very  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  his  mind.    We  doubt  whether  any  man  has  ever 
Txiade  so  many  admissions  unfavorable  to  a  cause  to  which  he 
still  adheres.    And  this  he  has  done,  not  through  want  of  skill, 
'but  simply,  as  it  would  appear,  because  he  loves  the  truth. 
The  "  Sequel  to  the  Suspense  of  Faith"  strikes  us  more  favor- 
ably in  this  respect  than  the  original  Address.    Indeed  we 
can  not  but  regard  it  as  in  every  respect  superior.    There  is  a 
vast  deal  of  earnest  thought  and  profound  philosophy  in  this 
pamphlet,  and  they  are  clothed  in  a  rich  and  glowing,  though 
sometimes  indistinct  and  cloudy,  style.    He  admits  most  dif- 
.tinctly  that  Unitarianism  must  now  follow  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Parker  into  Infidelity,  or  retrace  its  steps ;  that  there  is  great 
"  despondency,  self-questioning,  and  anxiety"  in  the  denomin- 
ation.   He  says  that  ^^  the  moment  we  find  ourselves  in  posses- 
sion of  men,  whom  genius,  character,  and  scholarship  fit  to  lead 
us  on  in  our  logical  career  to  new  victories  and  the  extension 
of  our  faith,  they  almost  uniformly  become  paralyzed  by  doubts 
and  scruples,  and  lose  their  interest  in  the  progress  they  might 
assure."    He  says,  again :  ^'  To  speak  of  Unitarianism  independ- 
ently of  Trinitarianism,  conveys  no  correct  and  no'  valuable 
idea:  and  the  purely  denominational  theology  of  the  body  has 
no  worth  in  the  decline  of  the  errors  or  extravagance  it  was 
born  to  balance  and  compensate." 

lie  gives  a  representation  which  would  be  appalling,  were 
it  really  sustained  by  facts,  of  what  he  calls  the  suspense  of 
faith.  In  his  opinion,  the  whole  Protestant  world  is  chargeable, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  with  the  same  tendencies  which  pre- 
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vail  in  the  Unitarian  denomination ;  and  the  logical  goal  of 
this  progress — for  we  can  not  understand  him  otherwise — is 
open  and  avowed  infidelity.  From  such  a  consummation  he 
recoils,  and  denounces  in  several  passages  of  extraordinary 
ability,  the  nationalism  and  Individualism  of  the  age  which 
are  leading  to  such  a  result.  He  has  arrived,  and  we  tliink  it  a 
remarkable  achievement,  considering  his  point  of  departure,  at 
some  very  clear  conceptions,  most  nobly  expressed,  of  Church 
life  and  the  importance  of  historic  Christianity. 

It  is  impossible  for  Dr.  Bellows  to  escape  altogether  the  em- 
barrassment arising  from  the  inconsistency  of  his  views  with  his 
position.  Whenever  he  strives  to  reconcile  the  two,  ho  seems  to 
us  obliged  to  use  words  in  a  sense  wholly  at  variance  with  their 
true  signification.  Dr.  Bellows  is  usually  exceedingly  intelli- 
gible ;  but  when  he  strives  to  harmonize  a  Unitarian  position 
with  an  acceptance  of  historic  Christianity,  he  is  led  into  state- 
ments which  mean  nothing  unless  the  signification  of  the  words 
employed  is  utterly  and  entirely  changed.  What  meaning, 
for  instance,  can  possibly  be  attached  to  such  statements  as 
these,  if  the  words  are  used  in  any  sense  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  bear !  "I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  Trinita- 
rian theology  of  the  historic  Church,  outworn  and  embarrass- 
ing now,  was  helpful,  because  relatively  true  to  the  times  in 
which  it  arose ;  and  that  the  ideas  which  lay  in  the  minds  of 
the  authors  of  the  Athanasian  and  Niccne  Creeds  were  essen- 
tial ideas  ;  but  ideas  which,  if  they  add  any  thing  to  a  devout 
and  scriptural  Unitarianism,  (which  is  doubtful,)  contradict 
nothing  in  it  1"  "  An  evangelical  Unitarianism  is  the  most 
Scriptural  Trinitarianism  extant  I"  This  language  shows  con- 
clusively, in  our  opinion,  that  Dr.  Bellows  can  not  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  testimony  of  the  historic  Church  is  in  favor 
of  Trinitarian  and  evangelical  theology.  But  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  this  conviction  with  any  possible  Unitarian  ground 
is  utterly  and  forever  hopeless. 

The  fact  is,  that  a  permanent  system  on  the  old  Unitarian 
basis  has  become  impossible.  It  is  subject  to  two  opposite  at- 
tractions, and  to  one  or  the  other  it  must  yield.  It  must  lapse 
into  Infidelity,  or  return  into  the  bosom  of  historic  Christianity. 
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We  hold  that  there  is  eventually  no  escape  from  one  or  the 
ottier  result,  and  any  attempt  at  compromise  is  an  attempt  to 
harmonize  things  in  their  very  nature  irreconcilable. 

We  can  not  sympathize,  even  in  its  qualified  form,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  Dr.  Bellows  in  a  movement  which  has  led  to 
such  results.  We  could  admit  that  this  rationalistic  movement 
has  had  in  some  respects  a  salutary  effect.  It  has  undoubtedly 
softened  the  harsh  and  repulsive  features  of  a  theology  against 
which  it  was  a  natural  protest  It  is  certain  that  it  has  pro- 
claimed many  noble  truths  about  which  historic  Christianity 
had  of  late  been  silent.  But  how  can  we  regard  a  movement 
otherwise  than  with  profound  sadness  and  disapprobation 
which  has  unsettled  the  religious  convictions  of  men  only  to 
lead  them  into  spiritual  doubt  and  alarm,  and  *has  been  the 
means  of  producing,  in  the  degree  in  which  it  exists,  that  very 
suspense  of  faith,  which  has  furnished  Dr.  Bellows  with  the 
theme  of  his  discourse  ? 

To  this  question  of  the  existence  of  a  suspense  of  faith 
throughout  Protestantism,  we  wish  to  ask  th§  special  attention 
of  our  readers.  If  there  is  really  such  a  pause  in  the  faith  of 
the  Protestant  world,  as  Dr.  Bellows  seems  to  imagine,  and  we 
are  all  really  on  the  brink  of  a  denial  and  rejection  of  all  that 
we  have  heretofore  regarded  as  Christian  truth,  we  are  in  a  most 
pitiable  and  wretched  position.  But,  to  our  mind,  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  is  characterized  by  a  restoration  rather  than  a 
suspense  of  faith.  This  we  propose  to  establish  by  reference 
to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  and  movements  of  our 
times. 

In  order  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  restoration  of  faith  in 
the  present  age,  we  must  glance  for  a  moment,  at  the  state  of 
things,  in  this  respect,  which  has  passed  away.  The  eighteenth 
century  was  one  of  almost  universal  skepticism.  The  influence 
of  Hobbes  and  Hume  had  alienated  the  philosophy  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Gospel  In  Qermany  the  way  was  prepared  by 
Goethe  especially,  for  the  naturalism  of  Paulus,  the  assault  of 
Strauss  upon  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
dreary  pantheism  of  Hegel.  In  France,  materialism  was  car- 
ried to  its  most  frightful  consequences  by  Condillac.    Rousseau 
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substituted  sentiment  for  religion,  and  Yoltaire,  with  the  hatred 
of  a  demon  for  Jesus  Christ,  blasphemously  called  upon  the 
genius  and  the  learning  of  tlie  world  to  help  him  ^^  cnish  the 
wretch." 

This  literary  and  philosophical  apostasy  had  its  results,  not 
only  in  the  entire  alienation  of  vast  numbers  from  Christianity, 
but  also  in  the  perversion  of  the  Gospel.  Where  there  was 
not  open  and  avowed  infidelity  or  secret  unbelief,  there  was  a 
vague  and  empty  system  of  religion  scarcely  superior  to  the 
mere  religion  of  nature.  Evangelical  religion  was  well  nigh 
extirpated  in  France.  In  Germany,  but  few  here  and  there 
proclaimed  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  In  England,  as  Mr. 
"Wilberforce  says :  "  Preaching  had  degenerated  into  mere  dry 
and  barren  ethics."  In  this  country,  a  natural  reaction  from 
the  hard  and  metaphysical  Calvinism  in  which  alone  the  Gos- 
pel was  presented,  fell  in  with  the  skeptical  tendency  of  the 
age,  and  evangelical  religion  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  extinction.  There  was  a  time  when  even  the  avowal  of  evan- 
gelical sentiments  required  no  little  amount  of  moral  courage. 

That  there  has*  been  a  prodigious  change  in  this  respect,  no 
one  can  doubt  for  a  moment.  It  is  wonderful  that  it  should 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Bellows,  or  if  noticed  by  him, 
that  it  should  not  have  modified  his  whole  view  of  the  present 
^^  suspense  of  faith." 

We  do  not  deny,  indeed,  that  there  is  still  a  lamentable  and 
widely-diffused  want  of  faith  in  the  fundamental  facts  of 
Christianity,  and  that  very  much  of  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  age  is  hostile  to  religion.  The  question  between  Dr. 
Bellows  and  us  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  one  of  degrees ; 
but  we  should  differ  from  him  entirely  as  to  that  element 
which  is  most  prominent  and  powerful  in  the  Protestant  world. 
Nobody  understands  better  than  Dr.  Bellows  that  there  is  an 
historic  Christianity.  This  historic  Christianity,  we  claim,  ex- 
ists to-day ;  and  exists  with  constantly  increasing  power  and 
influence.  We  claim  that  it  is  now  what  it  has  been  essentially 
in  all  ages — and  that  it  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  thus 
affording  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  words  of  Horace  : 

"  Servetur  ad  imum 
QaaliB  ab  inoepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet." 
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The  present  position  and  influence  of  this  historic  Christian- 
ity we  propose  now  to  consider. 

This  historic  Christianity,  we  claim,  exists  to-day,  and  is  the 
most  powerful  element  in  the  Protestant  world.  Its  present 
position  and  influence  we  propose  now  to  consider. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  position  and  influence  of  evangelical 
Christianity,  which  is  identical,  as  we  have  described  it,  in  its 
grand  features,  with  historic  Christianity,  we  should  naturally 
consider  it  first  in  its  relations  with  the  Philosophy  of  the  age. 

In  this  respect  some  most  remarkable  results  have  been  at- 
tained. Undoubtedly  the  metaphysician  who  has  exercised 
the  most  decided  influence  upon  the  age  is  Immanuel  Kant. 
His  principal  work,  the  Kritik  reiner  Vemunft^  is  an  investi- 
gation as  to  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  the  kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  possible  to 
man.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who,  in  the  most  important  par- 
ticulars, is  the  logical  successor  of  Kant,  has  transferred  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  into  the 
common-sense  philosophy  of  Scotland,  and  continued  the  in- 
vestigations of  Kant  in  the  same  direction.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry,  prosecuted  by  one  of  the  most  subtle  metaphysicians 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  that  our  faculties  are  so  limited  that 
we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  in  reference  to  the  absolute 
and  the  infinite,  and  that  our  knowledge  is  hemmed  in  betweeu 
contradictory  extremes,  both  of  which  are  inconceivable,  and 
yet  one  of  which  must  be  true.  This  principle  can  be  illus- 
trated by  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  that  the  universe  began 
to  exist.  This  doctrine  is  evidently  inconceivable,  but  so  also 
is  the  contradictory  doctrine  that  the  universe  did  not  begin  to 
exist,  and  yet  by  a  necessary  law  of  thought,  one  or  the  other 
must  be  regarded  as  true. 

Mr.  Mansel,  in  his  "Limits  of  Religious  Thought '*  has 
applied  this  philosophy  to  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion, 
and  has  furnished  materials,  it  seems  to  us,  for  a  most  power- 
ful argument  in  behalf  of  evangelical  truth. 

The  Hamiltonian  Philosophy  has  demonstrated  that  there 
are  certain  things  which  are  inconceivable,  which  nevertheless 
must  be  true.    The  conceivable,  therefore,  has  ceased  to  be 
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the  limit  of  the  trae.  This  destroys,  at  once,  the  whole  class 
of  objections  against  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  religion,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  inconceivable,  and  leaves  ns  to  accept 
or  reject  them  according  as  they  are  supported  or  not  by  ap- 
propriate evidence. 

The  next  position  which  it  enables  us  to  take  is  this.  If  it 
is  impossible  for  the  human  faculties  to  reach  the  infinite,  inas- 
much as  the  infinite  is  inconceivable,  all  systems  of  religion 
which  rest  upon  human  speculation  are  baseless.  It  is  an 
utterly  abortive  attempt  for  the  mind,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
own  powers,  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  in  reference  to  the  in- 
finite. This  principle  sweeps  away  all  those  systems  of  reli- 
gion which  claim  to  be  preeminently  rational.  It  is  true  that 
evangelical  religion  is  placed,  in  this  respect,  upon  the  same 
level  with  every  other  system;  but  the  advantage,  which 
evangelical  religion  derives,  is  that,  although  it  is  left  without 
defense,  on  the  ground  of  human  reason,  it  is  also  secured 
against  attack.  The  field  of  discussion  is  thus  very  much  nar- 
rowed. The  controversy  between  those  who  hold  evangelical 
views  and  those  who  do  not,  must  turn  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.  If  this  philosophy  is  true,  we  come  clearly 
and  inevitably  to  this  result,  that  so  far  as  certainty  in  reference 
to  our  relations  to  God  is  concerned,  tlie  Scriptures  are  not 
merely  our  chief  but  our  only  guide. 

If  the  appeal  then  is  made  to  the  Scriptures,  there  is  one 
fact,  which  is  most  significant  as  to  the  result.  It  can  not  be 
disputed  that  the  evangelical  system  is  the  only  one  which  has 
ever  been  willing  to  rest  its  claims  exclusively  upon  the  Word 
of  God.  No  matter  in  which  direction  men  have  wandered 
from  evangelical  truth,  they  have  always  wandered  from  the 
Bible  also.  Not  merely,  let  it  be  understood,  from  the  evan- 
gelical interpretation  of  the  Bible,  but  from  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have  placed  Season, 
and  on  the  other  the  Church  above  the  Bible.  They  have 
added  to  or  they  have  taken  from  the  Word  of  God.  So  that 
it  has  become  perfectly  clear  that  evangelical  religion  alone  is 
in  harmony  with  the  Bible  just  as  it  is.  If  any  other  system  is 
adopted,  the  decrees  of  the  Church  must  be  taken  as  equal  in 
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authority  with  the  Bible ;  or  a  Bible  must  be  had  from  which 
every  thing  inconsistent  with  the  system  has  been  expmiged ; 
or  a  divine  revelation  most  be  given  up  altogether. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
our  argument  that  this  philosophy  in  all  its  details  should  be 
regarded  as  true.  We  may  hold  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  and  that  a  science  of 
theology  is  possible,  but  that  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned is  the  fact  that  the  most  influential  philosophy  of  the 
age,  that  which  will  soon  give  the  prevailing  tone  to  the  think- 
ing of  our  times,  if  logically  carried  out,  compels  us  to  choose 
between  evangelical  religion  and  universal  skepticism. 

But,  besides  this,  a  Bestoration  of  Faith,  is,  we  think,  fore- 
shadowed in  the  fact  that  schemes  of  reform  on  the  rationalis- 
tic basis  have  run  themselves  out  to  the  most  wicked  or  ridi- 
culous consequences,  so  that  the  age  finds  itself  bafiied  and 
cheated  in  that  direction,  and  is  beginning  already  to  retrace 
its  steps.  The  fact  is,  and  it  is  more  and  more  recognized,  all 
social  evils  resolve  themselves  into  one  or  another  form  of  sin. 
The  difference  between  true  and  false  systems  of  reform  ia^ 
that  the  former  bring  the  agencies  of  Sedemption  to  bear 
upon  evil,  while  by  the  latter  these  agencies  are  discarded. 
Bationalistic  systems  of  reform  proceed  upon  the  idea  that 
social  evils  are  the  result  of  man's  circumstances,  and  not  of 
the  corruption  of  his  nature ;  and  these  systems,  we  maintain,, 
are  right,  and  must  and  should  prevail,  unless  the  Fall  and 
Kedemption,  which  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  are  to  be  recognized  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples also  of  social  and  political  philosophy.  It  is  well  that 
we  should  understand  that  the  rejection  of  evangelical  religion 
leads  necessarily  to  the  wild  and  wicked  schemes  of  reform 
which  are  the  curse  of  the  present  day.  Give  up  the  idea  of 
the  Fall  and  of  the  native  depravity  of  man,  and  you  inevita- 
bly seek  for  the  remedy  for  evil  in  the  powers  and  tendencies 
with  which  man  is  endowed.  If  he  is  not  naturally  depraved 
he  needs  no  redemption  which  his  own  nature  does  not  afford. 
And  if  it  is  in  his  own  nature  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found, 
then  that  nature  should  be  left  to  its  own  unrestricted  develop* 
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live  Rationalism  which  then  prevailed.  The  Evangelical 
Union  was  inangurated  in  Prussia,  which  looked  to  a  union  of 
Lutheranism  and  Seform,  and  the  consequent  strengthening 
of  both.  It  was  evident  that  a  new  era  had  commenced.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Schleier- 
macher,  whose  universal  scholarship  had  mastered  seemingly 
all  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  world,  began  its  mighty 
influence  over  the  German  mind.  With  a  theology  far  from 
orthodox,  he  still  defended  with  unexampled  ability  and  suc- 
cess the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Sin  and  Sedemption. 
Schleiermacher  has  been  followed  in  the  same  career  by  the 
profound  historian  Neander ;  by  Tholuck,  and  Olshausen,  whose 
Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  are  equalled  only  by  the 
dissertations  of  Hengstenberg  on  the  Old.  Twesten  and 
Kitzsch  infused  still  more  of  evangelical  life  into  the  Schleier* 
machian  theology,  and  U|lman  and  Domer  labored  in  the 
same  cause  with  eminent  success. 

In  the  dark  and  stormy  days  of  the  revolutionary  year 
1848,  the  Kirchentag,  with  its  Inner  Mission  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  the  Practical  Interests  of  Christianity,  was  formed. 
Tholuck,  Nitzschj^  Miiller,  Hengstenberg,  Domer,  Ullman, 
Hoffman,  Ebrard,  and  Lange,  were  the  principal  founders  and 
defenders  of  this  movement.  Its  annual  meetings,  in  which 
great  numbers  of  the  first  men  in  Germany  have  participated, 
have  had  a  vast  influence  in  the  promotion  of  evangelical  life 
and  doctrine.  Its  department  of  the  Inner  Mission^  especially 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Dr.  Wichern,  has  shown  how 
beautifully  works  of  charity  spring  forth  from  evangelical 
faith. 

While  it  is  certain  that  there  is  still  a  vast  deal  of  Rational- 
ism in  Germany,  it  is  certain  also  that  its  true  tendencies  have 
been  so  clearly  exhibited  that  a  most  powerful  reaction  has 
taken  place.  A  system  which  has  found  its  goal  in  the  athe- 
ism of  Feuerbach,  who  says  that  man's  idea  of  God  is  only  as 
it  were,'  a  double  vision  of  himself,  is  no  system  for  the  natu- 
rally devout  character  of  the  German  mind.  The  recoil  from 
such  results  has  already  been  tremendous.  Hundreds  of  pul- 
pits which  were  formerly  filled  with  nationalistic  preachers 
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are  now  occupied  by  men  who  proclaim  with  earneBt  enthnsi* 
asm  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  The  science  of  Germany  is  as- 
suming more  and  more  a  position  of  harmony  with  religion. 
Evangelical  truth  has  enthroned  itself  in  the  Universities, 
which  were  once  withered  and  shrivelled  with  the  blasts  of 
Rationalism  ;  and  from  these  venerable  seats  of  learning, 
through  innumerable  pastors  and  teachers,  a  healthful  stream 
of  saving  truth  is  now  flowing  through  every  portion  of  the 
land.  Sationalists  in  this  country  prate  about  the  progress  of 
the  age  as  if  it  would  inevitably  favor  their  views ;  but  in 
Germany,  where  Rationalism  has  had  the  fairest  field,  the  pro- 
gi*ess  of  the  age  is  fast  outgrowing  it,  and  the  land  of  Luther 
begins  to  rejoicfe  every  where  in  the  restoration  of  the  light 
which  was  first  shed  upon  it  from  the  torch  of  the  great  Re- 
former. 

No  reflecting  mind  can  fail  to  see  in  the  wonderful  revivals 
of  religion  which  have  prevailed  so  extensively  within  the 
last  few  years,  an  evidence  of  a  renewal  of  evangelical  life. 
After  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  exaggeration  of 
statement,  for  the  influences  of  sympathy  and  nervous  excite- 
ment, for  the  stimulating  eflect  of  revival  measures,  and  for  the 
extravagance  and  excess  by  which  they  have  been  attended,  the 
facts  are  still  sufficiently  remarkable  to  demand  the  earnest 
consideration  of  every  thinking  man.  They  show  beyond  a 
question  that  it  is  the.  evangelical  system  alone  which  stirs  the 
heart  of  humanity,  since  it  is  that  alone  which  stands  in  any 
adequate  proportion  to  the  conscious  wants  of  the  soul,  or  pro- 
poses any  thing  which  is  felt  to  be  an  adequate  remedy.  All 
the  resources  of  Rationalism,  employed  with  the  highest  skill 
and  power,  have  never  been  able  to  call  forth  such  a  response 
irom  the  human  heart.  It  can  not  summon  the  deep  affec- 
tions, the  profound  powers  of  our  nature  to  the  aid  of  truth 
and  holiness.  The  great  truths  of  the  Fall  and  the  Redemption 
are  the  only  ones  which  cause  every  chord  of  our  being  to  vi- 
brate, sweeping  over  them  tumultuously  at  first,  till  they  send 
forth  wild  and  discordant  wailings;  and  then  sweetly  and 
soothingly,  while  there  rises  from  them  one  perpetual  harmony 
of  joy  and  peace. 
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qu'elle  est  protestant,  c'est  parce  qu'elle  est  libre."  **  If  Eng- 
land produces  so  panj  sects,  it  is  not  because  she  is  Protestant, 
but  because  she  is  free."  And  if  even  now,  notwithstanding 
all  these  divisions,  Protestantism  exhibita  such  wonderful  evi- 
dences of  life  and  strength,  what  may  we  not  expect,  if  these 
longings  and  efforts  for  union  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  England,  in  America  are  ever  realized,  and  the 
few  grand  fundamental  principles  of  the  Universal  Church  are 
held  and  defended  by  a  united  Protestant  world  ? 

Dr.  Bellows'  pamphlets  are,  on  the  one  hand,  a  protest 
against  the  tendencies  of  rationalistic  Christianity  towards  the 
infidelity  of  Theodore  Parker;  and  on  the  other,  an  expression 
of  strong  desire  for  an  historic  Christianity  and  a  Catholic 
Church.  We  cordially  sympathize  with  him  in  both  these  re- 
spects. But  we  fear  that  while  he  understands  so  well  what  it 
is  that  he  wishes  to  find,  he  will  fail  to  find  it,  since  he  seems 
to  think  that  it  is  something  which  lies  afar  off,  and  requires  a 
long  and  laborious  seai*ch.  So  difficult  does  it  seem  to  him  to 
grasp  even  the  elements  of  this  result,  or  to  find  them  lying 
any  where  in  existing  systems,  that  he  does  not  really  know 
which  way  to  turn  for  them  with  the  best  prospect  of  success. 
We  would  devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  a  considera- 
tion of  this  subject ;  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  materials 
there  are  for  the  inauguration  in  Protestantism  of  an  historic 
Christianity  in  a  Catholic  Church. 

Historic  Christianity,  in  its  fundamental  principles,  we  have 
already  defined.  Its  most  authoritative  symbol  is  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  Its  opposite  poles  are  the  natural  alienation  of  man  from 
God,  and  the  supernatural  redemption  wrought  out  by  the 
death  of  Christ.  These  opposite  poles  are  bound  together  by  the 
ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  divinely  appointed 
ordinances  of  religion.  This  simple  creed  is  the  key-note  to 
the  universal  and  perpetual  harmony  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Man's  need  of  Christ,  Christ's  sufficiency  for  man,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  the  sublime 
testimony  of  the  mightiest  intellects,  of  the  most  loving  and 
devoted  hearts,  of  the  confessors  and  martyrs  of  all  ages  since 
Christ.     We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  historic  Christianity.     It 
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needs  no  skillful  system  of  interpretation  to  find  it  in  the 
Bible.  The  slightest  as  well  as  the  most  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  history  will  lead  directly  to  it.  It  is  to  be  found  to- 
day, wherever  the  tiatural  alienation  of  man  from  God,  the 
supernatural  redemption  of  man  by  the  incarnation,  sufferings, 
and  death  of  Christ,  and  the  dependence  of  man  upon  the 
gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  acknowledged. 
This  is  historic  Christianity  ;  and  no  other  system  can  possibly 
have  that  Scriptural  character  and  that  universality  of  recep- 
tion which  entitle  it,  in  any  degree,  to  be  considered  as  the 
Christianity  of  history. 

A  great  dif&culty  in  reference  to  a  commod  understanding 
and  reception  of  historic  Christianity  has  arisen  from  the  fact, 
that  men  have  failed  to  distinguish  between  what  they  hold  as 
a  systematic  statement  of  their  theology,  and  what  they  hold 
as  a  simple  statement  of  the  two  great  facts  of  revealed  re- 
ligion— the  Fall  and  the  Redemption.  A  system  of  theology, 
although  it  may  be  exceedingly  desirable,  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  not  a  simple  statement  of  the  truths 
of  revelation,  but  there  is  in  it  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
human  element  of  philosophy,  and  of  conclusions  dependent 
upon  long  trains  of  reasoning.  Such  systems,  we  admit,  are 
exceedingly  important,  but  they  have  been  unwarrantably 
elevated  into  an  importance  to  which  they  have  no  claim ; 
so  that  they  have  been  held  as  of  the  essence  of  Christianity 
itself,  and  conformity  to  them  required  as  a  tost  of  communion 
in  the  Christian  Church.  We  have  thus  had  an  exhibition  of 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  "  covenants  of  faith,"  which  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  membership  in  a  Christian  Church  a 
belief  in  certain  articles,  which  the  very  framers  of  the  arti- 
cles themselves  would  not  claim  to  be  essential  to  a  saving 
faith  in  Christ.  When  men  come  to  understand  that  there  is 
a  distinction  to  be  made  between  a  system  of  theology  and  a. 
simple  statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  that  a  man  may  hold  his  particular  system  of  theology 
without  having  a  Church  committed  to  it,  and  may  retain  his 
connection  with  historic  Christianity  by  the  reception  of  these 
universally  acknowledged  fundamental  truths ;  then  we  shall 
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find  that  a  union  upon  the  basis  of  historic  Christianity  is 
something  practicable  and  likely  to  be  attained.  But  so  long 
as  matters  of  opinion  are  made  as  important  as  matters  of  faith, 
and  the  deductions  of  human  reason  are  considered  as  binding 
as  the  simple  statements  of  revelation,  just  so  long  will  it  be 
impossible  to  bring  historic  Christianity  into  its  proper  place, 
as  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Universal  Church.  Historic 
Christianity  indorses  no  elaborate  theological  systems.  It 
knows  only  the  simplest  elements  of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  what  we  have  said  of  historic  Christianity  we  shall  not 
be  understood  as  discrediting  in  the  slightest  degree  the  great 
Protestant  principles,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  Rule  of 
Faith,  and  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Each  one  must  be  free  to  find  his  own  creed  in  the 
Word  of  God;  but  it  is  his  privilege  certainly,  if  he  chooses  to 
do  so,  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  by  the  light,  and  confirm  his 
own  judgment  by  the  testimony  of  all  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity  are,  if  it  was  made  a  ques* 
tion  simply  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  what 
is  the  testimony  of  historic  Christianity  if  the  question  were 
made  one  merely  of  history.  But,  besides  this,  we  are  to  in- 
quire what  materials  are  within  our  reach  out  of  which  may 
be  constructed  the  external  form  of  the  Church  of  the  Future. 
The  grand  conditions  which,  upon  Dr.  Bellows'  general  princi- 
ples, must  be  essential  to  this  form  are,  that  it  shall  impose  no 
unnecessary  restrictions ;  and  that  it  shall  have  its  roots  in  ex- 
isting institutions,  thus  connecting  it  with  the  whole  past  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  problem  is  to  construct,  or  to  find 
already  constructed,  an  organization  by  which  these  conditions 
shall  be  satisfied,  and  in  which  historic  Christianity  may  be 
or  is  already  enshrined. 

The  business  of  constructing  a  Catholic  Church  one  would 
think  to  be,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  a  well-nigh  hopeless  un- 
dertaking. Dr.  Bellows  has  no  expectation  of  accomplishing 
it.  The  fact  is,  if  there  is  not  a  Catholic  Church  already,  we 
never  shall  have  one,  and  a  common  basis  of  union,  in  a  living 
body,  will  be  forever  impossible. 
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We  are  to  seek,  therefore,  for  the  elements  of  it  in  what  al- 
ready exists.  Oar  search  is  to  be  made  among  existing  insti- 
tutions to  find,  if  possible,  the  germ  of  historic  Christianity  in 
a  Catholic  Chnrch.  Dr.  Bellows  furnishes  ns  with  some  yalu- 
able  assistance  in  this  respect  by  intimating  where  the  nearest 
approach  is  made  to  a  satisfaction  of  the  great  want  which  he 
has  so  eloquently  described.  We  take  his  own  words.  In  the 
Sequel  to  the  Suspense  of  Faith  he  says  : ''  I  think  it  (the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  this  country)  the  most  respectable  Church  or- 
ganization in  Protestant  Christendom,  and  the  best  entitled  to 
imitation  and  adoption  if  any  model  is  to  prevail." 

It  would  be  hardly  respectful  to  Dr.  Bellows  not  to  follow 
out  the  suggestion  he  has  so  generously  made.  We  wish, 
therefore,  to  inquire  what  elements  there  are  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country  which  are  favorable  to  this  great  cause 
of  union,  and  which  fit  it  to  be  the  rallying-ground  of 
Christians. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  what  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  because  objections 
against  such  of  its  rites,  usages,  or  principles  as  are  local  or 
temporary  are  not  objections  against  the  Church  itself.  We 
hold,  therefore,  that  what  is  essential  to  the  Church  is  the  his- 
toric form  and  the  historic  doctrine,  which  make  it  precisely 
that  historic  and  comprehensive  Church,  for  which  so  many  of 
the  best  minds  of  the  age  are  seeking.  Those  who  are  outside 
of  the  Church  are  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  historic 
form  of  the  Church  in  an  episcopally  constituted  ministry 
necessarily  involves  all  the  evils  which  have  been  connected 
with  the  assumptions  of  the  Papacy,  or  the  peculiarities  of  a 
State  Church.  They  are  apt  to  take  it  for  granted,  also,  that 
the  Church,  as  such,  is  committed  to  some  system  of  doctrine, 
some  considering  the  theology  of  the  Church  as  essentially 
Arminian,  and  others  as  essentially  Calvinistic.  Whereas  the 
truth  is,  that  all  that  is  .essential  in  the  form  of  the  Church  is 
the  episcopally  constituted  ministry,  and  all  that  is  absolutely 
essential  in  its  doctrine  is  in  the  fundamental,  evangelical  truths 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  expressed  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  This 
is  all  which  reason,  aided  by  the  testimony  of  all  Christian 
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ages,  can  find  in  the  Bible  as  essential  elements  of  the  Church. 
We  shall  not  be  understood,  of  course,  as  saying  that  there  are 
no  other  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
And  we  would  take  this  opportunity  to  dissent  from  the  idea 
of  enlarging  the  basis  of  the  Church  by  hastily  sacrificing  or  at- 
tempting to  reform  peculiarities  which  have  become  distinctive. 
We  feel  thus  because  it  is  our  earnest  conviction  that  these 
very  peculiarities  which  are  objected  to  will  finally  be  the  very 
things  which  will  commend  the  Church  to  the  better  judgment 
and  taste  of  the  age.  But  the  point  which  we  wish  to  make 
is  this,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  serious  objection  entertained 
any  where  to  what  is  really  essential  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
since  all  acknowledge  the  validity  of  Episcopal  ordination, 
even  if  they  do  not  hold  to  its  necessity ;  and  certainly  all 
evangelical  Christians  accept  the  statements  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed. 

No  other  Christian  body  surely  occupies  a  position  so  favor- 
able to  unity.  The  essential  features  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions are  such  that  they  can  not  unite  with  each  other  without 
ignoring  or  abandoning  their  essential  characteristics.  But 
the  absolutely  essential  elements  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
would  require  no  sacrifice  which  a  believer  in  the  fnndamental 
verities  of  Christianity  need  hesitate  to  make.. 

We  know  it  will  be  said  that  practically  the  distinction 
which  we  make  between  that  which  is  absolutely  essential  and 
those  peculiarities  which  have  become  distinctive  in  the  Church 
is  worthless,  for  these  very  distinctive  peculiarities,  'so  long  as 
we  retain  them,  are  as  insuperable  obstacles  to  union  as  if  they 
were  essential  features  in  the  Church.  But  it  is  certainly 
something  gained,  it  seems  to  us,  to  have  it  understood,  that 
they  do  not  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Church,  and  that  un- 
der the  pressure  of  some  mighty  emergency,  like  that  of  the 
entering  in  of  large  bodies  of  Christians,  they  might  be,  so  far 
at  least  as  these  bodies  were  concerned,  modified  or  dispensed 
with  altogether.  This  is  a  very  difierent  thing  however  from 
inviting  a  return  by  such  modifications  and  proposed  reforms, 
since  these  would  only  have  the  effect  of  pandering  to  the  very 
evil  which  union  is  intended  to  cure. 
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It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
the  only  Christian  body  in  American  Protestantism  which  has 
always  protested  against  sectarianism,  and  amidst  very  much 
of  misunderstanding,  and  no  little  obloquy,  has  maintained 
the  great  .principles  of  Christian  unity.  The  very  points  in 
its  organization,  against  which  the  principal  objections  have 
'been  made,  are  those  in  which,  by  preserving  the  historic  char- 
acter of  the  Church,  the  idea  and  the  fact  of  a  Catholic  Church 
have  been  maintained.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  been 
thought  uncharitable  and  exclusive  because  she  would  not  re- 
lease her  hold  upon  the  historic  institutions  of  Christianity, 
and  take  her  place  as  one  of  the  many  Christian  denomina- 
tions and  sects.  Whereas  the  great  want  of  the  age  has  been 
what  is  now  coming  to  be  generally  recognized,  a  Church 
which  is  organically  connected  with  the  Church  of  all  ages, 
and  which  has  never  surrendered  its  position  as  a  Catholic 
Church,  and  assumed  that  of  a  sect.  The  Episcopal  Church 
should  advance  her  claims  of  Catholicity  in  no  spirit  of  arro- 
gance. If  it  is  a  Catholic  Church,  so  much  the  more  weighty 
is  its  responsibility,  and  so  much  the  greater  its  condemnation 
if  that  responsibility  is  not  discharged.  The  most  influential 
portion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  would  most  gladly  admit  all 
that  the  various  Christian  denominations  claim  as  to  their 
present  ecclesiastical  position.  We  speak  of  them  without 
hesitation  as  Churches,  although  Catholicity  belongs  to  our 
idea  of  the  Church.  In  other  respects  we  regard  many  of 
them  with  the  highest  admiration  for  their  testimony  to  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  their  noble  liberality  and 
Christian  zeal.  They  may  well  serve,  in  this  regard,  as  models 
for  our  imitation.  But  our  special  mission  in  this  age,  aside 
from  that  first  great  mission  of  tlie  proclamation  of  the  Gospel, 
is  to  testify  to  the  idea  of  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  to  present  the  historic  doctrines  and  institutions  of 
Christianity  as  a  basis  for  union  among  Christians. 

One  great  subject  which  has  enlisted  and  is  now  enlisting 
the  interest  of  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  the 
adaptation  of  its  institutions  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  great  want  of  union  among  Christians,  some  would 
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favor  a  rigid  exclosiveness,  and  oppose  any  yielding  whatso- 
ever for  the  sake  of  commending  the  Church  to  those  who  are 
without  Others  would  drive  the  ploughshare  of  radical  re- 
form through  some  of  the  richest  fields  and  most  fertile  heri- 
tages of  the  Church.  The  true  idea,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  of 
conservative  progress,  a  progress  which  is  that  of  organic  de- 
velopment out  of  institutions  already  existing  and  sanctioned 
by  the  great  past.  In  this  way  the  truly  comprehensive  and 
catholic  character  of  the  Church  will  become  more  and  more 
prominent  to  meet  the  recognized  wants  and  aspirations  of  the 
age. 

We  are  aware  that  a  mighty  host  of  difiiculties  and  objec- 
tions may  be  at  once  suggested  against  the  principles  we  have 
laid  down.  We  can  not  stop  to  consider  these.  Many  of  them 
we  might  be  unable  readily  to  meet.  But  of  the  fundamental 
truth,  and  the  final  acceptance  of  these  principles,  we  have 
no  manner  of  doubt. 

It  has  been  our  object  in  this  article  to  show  that  this  age  of 
Protestantism,  as  compared  with  other  ages,  is  not  character- 
ized by  a  suspense  but  rather  by  a  restoration  of  faith  in  the 
great  principles  of  evangelical  religion,  and  that  a  union  of 
Christians  in  the  Church  of  the  future  must  have  an  historic 
basis  in  an  historic  faith  and  an  historic  form,  and  that  these 
are  to  be  found  already  existing  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

We  can  not  close  without  expressing  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  personal  experiences  of  those  who  are  feeling  the  empti- 
ness of  rationalistic  Christianity  and  are  looking  for  some 
firmer  basis  for  their  faith.  With  our  firm  and  unshaken  con- 
viction of  the  truth  and  preciousness  of  evangelical  religion, 
we  can  hope  for  only  one  consummation  of  their  spiritual  per- 
plexity and  doubt.  We  trust  that  none  of  these  earnest  men 
who  are  looking  so  anxiously  for  the  right  way,  will  suffer  the 
sad  experience  of  the  skeptical  De  Wette,  who  wrote  a  short 
time  before  his  death : 

"  Ich  fiel  in  eine  wirre  Zeit, 

Des  61auben*B  Ein&lt  war  yemichtet; 
Ich  mischte  mich  mit  in  den  Streit, 
Doch  ach  I  ich  haV  ihn  nicht  geachlichtet" 
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"  I  liyed  in  times  of  doubt  and  strife, 

VniecL  chiMUke  fidth  was  forced  to  yield ; 
I  straggled  to  the  end  of  life, 
Alasl  I  did  not  gain  the  field.'' 

In  reference  to  the  great  fatare  before  the  Church,  how  lit- 
tie  can  we  tell !  Oar  duty  is  to  labor  in  the  present  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  The  results  must  be  left  to  the  inscrutable 
wisdom  and  purposes  of  God.  We  may  be  impatient  at  the 
long*continued  strife,  the  protracted  disunion  of  Christians,  but 
God  doubtless  is  working  out  in  this  very  way  far  better  re- 
sults than  we  in  our  weakness  and  blindness  could  attain.  We 
sometimes  in  our  impatience  would  violently  hasten  to  their 
development  the  plans  of  Providence.  The  lesson  we  are  to 
learn  is,  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

'*  God  ia  patient,  because  He  is  eternal." 


Abt.  v.— contemporaneous  literature. 

The  reading  world  has  been  charmed  within  the  last  few 
months  by  an  exquisite  poem  from  the  Poet-Laureate  of  Eng- 
land.* The  Idylls  of  the  ^ng  we  regard  as  decidedly  the 
finest  work  which  Tennyson  has  yet  executed.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  mass  of  Arthurian  legend  which  underlies  so  much 
of  British  literature,  and  which  so  captivated  the  imagination 
of  John  Milton  with  its  strange  and  fitful  beauty,  that  we 
were  well  nigh  having  an  immortal  epic  growing  out  of  the 
history  of  King  Arthur  instead  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Tlie  materials  of  which  Tennyson  has  made  use  in  these 
Idylls  were  collected  in  the  first  place,  we  believe,  in  1147,  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  his  history  of  the  Britons.  These 
materials  thus  collected  from  vague  and  floating  legend  and 

*  lajfllt  of  the  King.     By  ALPtKD  TmrTSos,  D.C.Ia,  Poet-Lanreate.     Tlcknor  it  Fteldi : 
BOBtOD.    lSd9. 
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tradition,  were  modified  and  increased  bj  subsequent  writers. 
Within  the  subsequent  three  hundred  years,  the  Koman  du  St. 
Grael,  more  of  the  history  of  Merlin,  the  Adventures  of  Sir 
Lancelot,  the  Queste  du  St.  Orael,  and  the  Mort  d'Arthure 
were  added,  and  finally  the  whole  mass  of  legend  was  col- 
lected together  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  in  1485,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Mori  cP Arthur. 

Tennyson  has  not  scrupulously  adhered  to  these  legends, 
but  while  incorparating  new  circumstances  into  them,  their 
tone  and  spirit  have  invariably  been  retained.  The  incidents 
of  these  Idylls  are  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  the  natural,  and 
yet  the  supernatural  does  not  enter  into  them  as  a  distinct  ele- 
ment They  fall  within  the  vague  and  shadowy  region  which 
lies  between  the  probable  and  the  impossible,  and  thus  blend 
most  skillfully  the  opposite  and  usually  irreconcilable  attrac- 
tions of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  It  is  wonderful  that 
Tennyson  should  have  been  able  to  reproduce  in  this  respect 
so  perfectly  the  indescribable  charm  of  the  old  Arthurian  le- 
gend. The  effect  of  this  peculiar  construction  and  treatment 
of  incident  is  to  give  to  what  is  weird  and  unearthly  the  dis- 
tinctness and  power  of  that  which  is  probable  and  real. 

Some  passages  in  these  Idylls  are  models  of  tender  and  deli- 
cate beauty.  When  Enid  tended  on  her  wounded  lord,  it  is 
said: 

"  Her  constant  motion  round  him,  and  the  breath 
Of  her  sweet  tendance  hovering  over  him, 
Filled  all  the  genial  courses  of  his  blood 
With  deeper  and  with  ever  deeper  love, 
As  the  southwest  that  blowing  Bala  lake 
Fills  aU  the  sacred  Dee." 

The  song  of  Enid  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  beauty  of  versi- 
fication and  high  moral  sentiment : 

"  Turn,  Fortune,  torn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the  proud, 
Turn  thy  wUd  wheel  Uirough  sunshine,  storm,  and  cloud. 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  Ioyc  nor  hate. 

"  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown. 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great 
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"  Snule  and  we  anile,  the  lords  of  many  lands ; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands ; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fitte. 

"  Tnm,  tnm  thy  wheel  aboTe  the  staring  erowd ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thoa  are  shadows  in  the  dond ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  loTe  nor  hate." 

The  song  in  the  Idyll  of  Elaine  has  a  sad  and  plaintive  beauty 
about  it  Ophelia's  lament  in  Hamlet  is  that  of  a  shattered 
mind  and  a  broken  heart,  this  of  Elaine  is  that  of  a  broken 
heart  while  reason  is  still  enthroned.  Both  are  master-pieces 
in  the  delineation  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  passion  of 
love  intensely  roused  and  bitterly  disappointed. 

"  Sweet  is  tme  love  though  given  in  vain,  in  vain; 
And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to  pain ; 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

"  Love,  art  thou  sweet  ?  then  bitter  death  must  be, 
Love^  thou  art  bitter ;  sweet  is  death  to  me. 

0  Love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

"  Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade  away. 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  ns  loveless  clay, 

1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

"  I  lain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be ; 
I  needs  most  follow  death,  who  caUs  for  me ; 
CaU  and  I  follow,  I  follow  !~let  me  die." 

There  is  a  fresh  wholesome  morality  about  these  poems 
which  we  can  not  too  highly  admire.  It  is  indeed  so  marked 
a  charactemtic  of  the  old  legends  that  there  could  have  been 
no  truthful  reproduction  of  them  without  it.  There  is  none  of 
the  artificial  sentimental  morality  so  common  in  works  of  fic- 
tion at  the  present  day.  It  is  natural,  and  therefore  in  har- 
mony with  the  great  facts  of  the  moral  government  of  God. 
The  scene  of  these  Idylls  is  in  a  country  and  time  when 
the  relations  of  society  are  extremely  simple,  and  the  ruder 
and  grosser  vices  prevail.  But  on  the  other  hand,  truth,  and 
tenderness,  and  devotion  are  more  unrestrained,  and  there 
could  be  no  more  beautiful  exhibition  of  all  these  than  we 
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Lave  in  the  lovely  character  of  Enid.  Nothing  scarcely  could 
be  finer,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  than  the  whole  development 
of  the  guilty  relation  between  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  Queen 
The  indescribable  sorrow  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  Sir  Lance- 
lot, Elaine,  King  Arthur,  and  the  Queen,  shows  in  what 
light  such  a  relation  is  to  regarded,  and  the  retribution  which 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  under  God's  providence,  must 
follow  it.  The  King's  last  words  to  Guinevere  are  grand  in 
their  noble  vindication  of  wounded  honor,  and  their  full  and 
free  forgiveness.  And  what  splendor  of  description  is  that 
when  the  King  turned  away  from  her  and  went  forth  to  meet 
death  upon  the  field  of  battle : 

"  So  8lie  did  not  see  the  face 
Which  then  was  like  an  angel's,  but  she  saw. 
Wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the  lights. 
The  dragon  of  the  great  Fendragonship 
Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  stream  of  fire. 
And  even  then  he  turned ;  and  more  and  more 
The  moony  vapor  rolling  round  the  king, 
Who  seemed  the  phantom  of  a  giant  in  it, 
Enwound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him  gray 
And  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist 
Before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom." 


The  Roman  Question!'^  is  a  sensation  book.  The  author  evi- 
dently aimed  to  write  such  a  book,  and  he  has  succeeded.  It 
begins  with  a  witticism,  and  wuth  wit  it  is  highly  charged 
throughout. 

But  marked  as  is  this  feature  of  M.  About's  hrochure^  it  is 
not  its  only  or  even  its  chief  characteristic.  It  abounds  in  sta- 
tistics, and  is  more  affluent  in  facts  than  in  fancies.  These  facts 
were  collected  and  collated  by  M.  About  during  a  prolonged 
residence  in  Rome  and  the  Roman  States ;  and  are  now  pub- 
lished as  corroborative  of  the  author's  views  of  the  Papacy, 
considered  as  a  political  power. 

His  estimate  of  this  is  far  from  high.    Without  assailing  the 

*  Tkt  Roman  Question.    By  Edmoztd  Aboct.    Boston :  J.  E.  Tilton  Jb  Co.    1859. 
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spiritnal  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  M.  Aboat  exposes  the 
abases  of  his  government  with  an  unsparing  hand.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  high  rates  of  taxation,  the  inefficiency  of  the 
police  regulations,  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  the  little 
encouragement  to  industry,  the  absence  of  manufactures,  the 
stagnation  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  decline  of  agriculture, 
the  consequent  poverty  of  both  peasants  and  princes,  and  the 
want  of  a  middle  class  of  proprietors  and  substantial  citizens 
to  incite  improvements  in  town  or  country.  Priests  and  beg- 
gars are  the  spontaneous  and  normal  productions  of  the  Papal 
States.  Tlio  government  is  nominally  paternal,  but  really  des- 
potic ;  education  is  not  encouraged  ;  the  best  books  are  pro- 
scribed, the  standard  of  morals  is  low,  religion  itself  is  reduced 
to  a  series  of  scenic  displays,  degrading  alike  to  its  dignitaries 
and  its  devotees.  Scholars  and  thinkers  are  distrusted  ;  active 
and  ambitions  men  are  dogged  by  spies,  and  if  guilty  of  word 
or  deed  inimical  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  dragged  to 
prison.  There  is  no  incentive  to  honorable  activity,  no  suita- 
ble spheres  for  rising  talent,  no  great  prizes  worthy  the  high 
aspirations  of  genius.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
classes  which  constitute  the  strength  of  free  and  enlightened 
states  are  here  discontented,  and  by  the  priesthood  regarded 
as  dangerous.  The  priests  alone  bear  rule  alike  in  Church  and 
state,  and  the  result  of  this  unnatural  union  is  equally  unfor- 
tunate for  the  proper  functions,  either  of  priest  or  politician. 
Their  ecclesiastical  education  unfits  them  for  secular  afiairs, 
and  their  political  power  predisposes  them  to  perpetuate  innu- 
merable abuses  in  their  parochial  relations.  Many  enter  the 
priesthood  because  there  is  no  other  avenue  to  influence,  not 
from  any  sense  of  fitness  or  conviction  of  duty. 

The  present  Pope  is  granted  to  be  a  good-natured  man,  but 
precisely  for  this  reason  is  a  ready  instrument  of  evil  in  the 
hands  of  Antonelli,  the  Cardinal  Prime  Minister,  himself  a 
crafty  and  subtle  politician  of  the  Macchiavelli  school.  Born 
and  reared  among  robbers  in  a  mountainous  district,  Antonelli 
is  described  as  a  cunning  and  unscrupulous  diplomat,  grafted 
on  a  born  bandit.  He  has  the  eyes  of  a  snake,  the  nose  of  a 
vulture,  and  the  jaws  of  a  ferocious  beast  of  prey.   With  such 
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a  mainspring,  what  can  be  expected  of  the  inferior  machinery 
whose  movements  it  directs  and  controls?  The  minds  of  all 
classes  are,  in  fact,  infected  by  it,  as  their  bodies  are  by  the 
deadly  miasma  exhaled  from  the  adjacent  Campagna. 

The  entire  body  politic  is  stupified  by  a  malignant  vapor 
which  arises  from  the  Vatican,  and  diffuses  itself  in  every  di- 
rection. 

That  M.  About  is  not  mistaken  in  the  source  of  the  evils  by 
which  the  whole  country  is  so  afflicted,  and  under  which  it 
groans,  appears  from  this,  that  they  multiply  as  yon  approach, 
and  diminish  as  you  depart  from  Rome,  disappearing  onlj*  as 
you  pass  the  boundaries  of  the  Papal,  and  enter  the  confines 
of  other  countrfes. 

And  this  is  Rome — once  the  mother  of  nations  and  Mistress 
of  the  World !  Rome  that  "  was  called  etenial,"  and  "  array- 
ed her  legions  but  to  conquer." 

Already,  if  we  but  listen,  may  we  hear  the  voice  of  the 
avenging  angel  proclaim,  "  Fallen,  fallen,  is  Babylon,  that 
great  city,  because  she  made  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of 
the  wrath  of  her  fornication."    (Rev.  14 :  8.) 

Certain  it  is,  that  a  system  so  rotten  and  a  rule  so  iniquitous 
as  the  present  Papal  can  not  long  maintain  even  the  semblance 
of  stability,  preserve  its  ill-gotten  gains,  or  perpetuate  its 
broods  of  besotted  priests  and  beggars.  The  people,  not 
wholly  insensible  to  their  shame,  are  ready  to  revolt  as  soon  as 
the  outside  pressure  on  them  is  removed,  and  surely  foreign 
princes  can  scarcely  deem  it  for  their  interest  or  honor  to  keep 
this  up  much  longer.  There  can  really  be  no  honor  and  but 
little  profit  in  this  policy.  Louis  Napoleon  is  understood  to 
be  greatly  chagrined  at  the  existence  and  increase  of  these 
abuses,  and  anxious  to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  coun- 
tenancing them.  M.  About  himself  is  regarded  by  many  as 
Napoleon's  secret  agent,  and  believed  to  have  written  this  very 
book,  if  not  at  his  command,  at  least  with  his  approbation,  as 
the  leading  articles  of  which  it  is  composed  first  appeared  in 
the  Moniteur. 

Others  deny  this,  and  seek  to  discredit  the  revelations  of  M. 
About,  by  calling  in  question  his  veracity,  and  by  assailing  his 
personal  character. 
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Most  of  these  attacks  on  the  book  and  its  author  have  evi- 
dently originated  with,  or  have  been  instigated  by,  Eornish 
priests,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

They  do  not  attempt  to  refute  the  reasoning,  rebut  the  state- 
ments, or  disprove  the  statistics  of  the  book.  This  would  prob- 
ably be  very  hard  work  for  them,  and  they  have  no  stomach 
for  it.  They  better  understand,  and  are  more  practised  in  the 
low  arts  of  calumny  and  personal  vituperation.  Hence,  they 
assail  M.  About  personally,  vainly  hoping  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  work  by  grossly  misrepresenting  the  charac- 
ter, views,  and  actions  of  its  author.  But  in  all  this  we  have 
really  little  or  no  interest  It  is  enough*  for  us,  and  satisfies 
the  public,  that  M.  About  confines  himself  mainly  to  facts 
patent  to  all  observers ;  that  he  gives  dates,  names,  figures,  of- 
ficial reports,  and  other  authentic  sources  of  information ;  and 
that,  in  the  main,  his  opinions,  though  more  explicitly  stated 
and  confidently  urged,  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
other  enlightened  and  disinterested  writers  and  statesmen, 
both  Italian  and  foreign. 

What  we  value  M.  About's  book  for,  then,  is  its  lucid  expo- 
sition of  the  Papal  system  of  government,  and  its  eiopose  of  the 
infinite  abuses  to  which  that  system  is  subject,  the  ineradicable 
evils  which  inhere  in  its  very  constitution  and  nature  ;  an  eoo- 
posi  which  is  sustained  by  an  array  of  facts  and  figures  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  all  that  he  alleges  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  would  warrant  even  more  sweeping  conclusions, 
which,  however,  M.  About  as  a  Roman  Catholic  could  not  con- 
sistently draw. 

The  conception,  form,  and  style  of  the  volume  are  eminently 
French.  The  author  is  as  exuberant  in  wit  as  in  wisdom,  al- 
beit the  wit  is  not  always  of  the  most  refined  sort.  In  this  re- 
spect, M.  About  is  a  cross  between  Pascal  and  Voltaire,  two 
authors  who  in  different  ways,  and  from  different  stand-points, 
have  succeeded  pretty  well  in  relieving  the  popi^ar  French 
mind  of  whatever  superfluous  reverence  it  may  formerly  have 
contracted  for  the  Boman  Pontiff  and  the  priests  who  prowl 
through  the  streets  of  that  once  proud  but  now  fallen  city ! 
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In  the  department  of  Biblical  Criticism  we  have  from  the 
Harpers  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Alford's 
Greek  Testament.*  It  contains  the  latest  and  best  results  of 
the  critical  investigation  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  digest  of  various  readings  which  is  given,  is  of  very  great 
value  to  the  student,  for  it  furnishes  him  at  a  glance  with  the 
variations  of  different  manuscripts.  This  digest  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  combining  those  of  Scholz,  Lachman,  and  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  is  probably  as  complete  as  could  be  expected. 

The  Prolegomena  consist  of  dissertations  on  the  origin, 
genuineness,  languages,  inspiration,  time  of  composition,  ob- 
ject, etc.,  etc.,  of  the  Gospels,  and  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
text,  the  various  readings,  and  the  marginal  references.  A 
full  account  of  the  Apparatus  Criticus,  the  Manuscripts  and 
Versions  of  the  New  Testament  referred  to,  is  also  given.  As 
we  propose,  when  the  whole  work  is  published,  to  devote  an 
article  to  an  examination  of  the  Critical  and  Exegetical  Com- 
mentary, we  will  only  say  now  that  the  value  to  the  Biblical 
student  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  its  Prole? 
gomena,  can  not  well  be  over-estimated. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  give  some  account  of  a  recent 
very  remarkable  and  interesting  discovery  of  Prof.  Tischen- 
dorf.  Not  long  since.  Prof.  Tischendorf,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  visited  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine- 
at  Mount  Sinai,  to  examine  the  treasures  in  its  library.  At 
this  time  the  Professor  discovered,  though  whether  in  the  con- 
vent or  not,  we  are  not  informed,  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  very 
highest  value.  In  writing  to  the  Saxon  Minister,  Von  Falken- 
stein,  he  considers  this  MS.  as  belonging  to  the  fourth  century, 
and  therefore  contemporaneous  with  the  Vatican  MS.  It  con- 
tains a  large  portion  of  the  Septuagint,  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

*  Th«  Greek  Tsttameni :  with  a  crltloaUy  rerlsed  text.  A  Digest  of  varloas  readings :  Mar- 
ginal references  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  nsage ;  Prolegomena  ;  and  a  orltieal  and  exegetical  Com* 
mentary.  For  the  use  of  Theological  Stadents  and  Ministers.  By  Ubhrt  Aupord,  B.  D.,  M Inister 
of  Quebec  Chapel,  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  four  Tolnmes* 
Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Four  Gospels.    New-York :  Harper  ft  BrotbersL    1859. 
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If  the  facta  in  the  case  warrant  the  conclusions  which  Prof- 
Tischendorf  has  drawn,  this  MS.  would  promise  to  be  of  even 
greater  value  than  the  Codex  Yaticanus  itself,  which  has  re- 
cently been  published,*  for  that  is  deficient  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  from  the  14:th  verse  of  the  9th  chapter ;  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  iij  the  Apoca- 
lypse. This  MS.  has  been  withheld  almost  entirely  from  the 
public  until  within  a  short  time.  This  edition  of  Cardinal 
Mai,  although  in  print  for  several  years,  has  not  been  published 
until  now.  Its  text  is  that  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  with 
con^derable  variations.  Its  date  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
fourth  century.  How  or  when  it  was  placed  in  the  Vatican 
no  one  can  tell,  but  it  has  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  venerable  manuscript  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment extant.  Some  of  its  readings  are  exceedingly  interesting 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
St  John  1 :  18  reads  fiovoyevrjg  0edf,  the  only  begotten  God, 
instead  of  fiovoyevrjg  vldg,  the  only  begotten  Son.  1  Peter 
3  :  15  reads  Kvgiov  6e  rbv  Xpiarbv  dytdaeTe,  sanctify  the  Lord 
Christ,  instead  of  Kvpiov  6e  tov  Qebv  dyidaerej  sanctify  the 
Lord  God. 

These  investigations  and  discoveries  happily  coincide  with 
the  renewed  interest  which  is  springing  up  in  reference  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 


Byronism  having  pretty  much  died  out,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  set  up  Shelleyf  as  a  sort  of  successor  to  the  admira- 
tion of  young  men  and  maidens.  But  to  this  apotheosis,  we 
demur.  The  character  of  Shelley  is  even  less  praiseworthy  than 
Byron's.  He  had  more  failings  as  a  man,  and  ]^ss  genius  as  a 
poet. 

Like  Byron,  he  was  wayward  in  youth  and  unprincipled  in 

•  Codex  Vatfcanus.  H  KAINII  AIABHKH.  NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GBAECE. 
Ex  anUqaiaslmo  Codiee  Vatlcano  edidit  Axoelitb  Mai,  S.  B.  E.  Card.  Ad  fldem  Editlonto  £o- 
maoM  Aoearatlaa  Impreaiiun.    Kew-Tork:  I).  Appleton  A  Co.    1859. 

t  ShelUif  Jfemoridk :  edited  by  Lady  SbeUey.    Boston :  Tlcknor  &  Fields.   1659. 
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manhood.    IgnomiDiotisly  expelled  from  College  as  an  apostle 
of  Atheism,  he  won  the  love  of  a  beantifol  girl  only  to   be- 
tray and  desert  her,  and  become  in  every  sense  the  author  of 
her  misery  and  ruin.    Atheistic  in  principle,  and  libertine  in 
life,  he  set  at  defiance,  not  only  the  first  principles  of  religion 
and  morality^  but  equally  those  of  social  order  and  happiness. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  undoubted  poetic  talent,  only  increased 
his  responsibility  both  to  God  and  man.    But  the  theory  of  his 
admirers  is,  that  we  should  smooth  over  his  faults  in  consider- 
ation of  his  genius.    In  these  Memorials  this  whitewasliing 
process  is  carried  on  with  considerable  dexterity,  but  does  not 
entirely  cover  up  the  filth  which  festers  beneath.    It  is  prin- 
cipally objectionable  as  reproducing  the  most  subtle  and  infi- 
del of  his  opinions  and  writings  in  snch  an  order  and  relation 
as  to  insinuate  their  poison  into  youthful  minds.    "We  therefore 
condemn  the  book  as  pernicious,  and  question  the  moral  right 
of  publishers  who  call  themselves  Christians,  to  lend  their  in- 
fluence to  its  circulation  in  a  Christian  community. 


Prof.  Haven's  Moral  Philosophy*  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  literature  on  that  important  subject.    Hitherto,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Wayland  has  been  by  far  the  most  popular  in 
this  country,  since  the  decline  of  Paley's  influence.    It  has 
been  used  as  a  text-book  in  most  of  our  seminaries,  and  no 
doubt  has  given  general  satisfaction.    It  has,  however,  serious 
defects,  several  of  which  are  conspicuous.     Endowed  with 
superior  powers  of  analysis.  Dr.  Wayland  is  yet  deficient  in 
metaphysical  acuteness.    His  definitions  are  frequently  faulty, 
as,  for  example,  that  of  "  law"  in  the  opening  chapter.    His 
work  is  also  wanting  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  the  author  gives 
little  or  no  evidence  of  familiarity  with  the  great  ethical  writers 
of  the  Continent.    On  the  contrary,  in  the  speculative  portions 
of  his  treatise,  he  is  confessedly  indebted  largely  to  Bishop 
Butler,  and  in  the  practical  to  Paley.    Nearly  all  recent  writers 

*  Moral  Philosophy :  inolading  Theoretioftl  and  Pra«tlcal  Ethics.    By  Joskph  Hatut,  D.D., 
ProC  In  Chleago  Theological  Semtxtarj,  etc.    Boston :  Gould  4b  Ltnooln.    1359. 
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pc*^'-  on  Morals,  mention  Paley  only  to  disparage  him.  It  is,  indeed, 
0  Tr  easy  to  criticise  his  definition  of  virtue,  but  it  would  require 
lior-  considerable  candor  in  his  successors  to  confess  the  extent  of 
ioe  1        their  indebtedness  to  him. 

li^: :  Whe well's  Elements  of  Morality  is  a  work  of  greater  ability 

ikir  and  research  than  this  of  Prof  Haven's,  or  Pres.  Wayland's. 
t^  It  is  a  clear,  learned,  and  summary  statement  of  the  whole 
of:  subject,  so  far  as  it  can  be  expounded  in  such  brief  limits  as 
sik         are  allowed  to  a  text-book. 

sh::.  Though  far  inferior  to  Whewell  in  precision,  learning,  and 

3SE  thoroughness  of  discussion,  Dr.  Haven  has  prepared  a  book 

pn:  in  some  respects  better  adapted  to  American  schools,  since  it 
! :::  discusses  questions  of  social  and  political  morality  chiefly  from 

c:  the  American  standpoint. 

v:  •  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  theoretical  and  practical. 

ri.  We  find  the  first  part  less  satisfactory  than  the  second.    Not 

iri:  to  mention  other  points,  we  dissent  from  the  author's  theory  of 

the  source  and  ground  of  our  ideas  of  Morality— of  the  law  of 
right  and  obligation.  He  makes  "  the  nature  of  things"  the 
ground  of  right,  as  distinguished  from  the  nature  and  will  of 
God.  We  object  to  this  conclusion,  and  as  we  think  for  suffi- 
cient reasons.  We  oppose  to  it  metaphysical  objections. 
There  can  be  no  "  nature  of  things"  above,  beyond,  or  back  of 
/  the  nature  of  God.    All  entities  derive  their  existence  from 

Him,  and  all  relations  and  actions  are  traceable  to  beings  and 
constitutions  of  which  He  is  the  Author.    In  the  last  analysis, 
then,  we  are  led  to  God  as  the  great  First  Cause,  and  not  to 
'"  the  "  nature"  or  "  fitness"  of  things  in  any  possible  definition 

of  these  terms. 
;  We  oppose  to  it  religious  considerations.    Deny  that  God  is 

the  Author  and  Source  of  moral  truths  and  duties,  and  moral- 
ity ceases  to  be  religious.  You  divorce  morality  from  religion, 
and  placing  it  on  a  different  basis,  render  it  both  independent 
and  superior. 

We  oppose  to  it  moral  objections.  For  prove  that  our  idea 
of  right  is  not  derived  from  the  Deity,  or  a  moral  constitution 
given  us  by  Him,  and  you  will  weaken  our  sense  of  obligation 
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and  deprive  us  of  the  most  weighty  consideration  in  favor  of 
moral  duties. 

Our  notice  of  this  book  is  written  at  the  last  moment  before 
going  to  press.  This  circumstances  allows  neither  space  nor 
time  for  a  further  and  more  minute  account  of  the  work. 

This  particular  subject  of  the  relation  of  morality  or  right  to 
the  will  of  God,  we  shall  resume  in  our  next  issue  in  connec- 
tion with  a  notice  of  another  work,  where  it  will  be  discussed 
at  greater  length. 

For  the  rest,  we  remark  that  Prof.  Haven's  work  is  in  seve- 
ral respects  superior  to  Pres.  Wayland's,  while  in  others  it  is 
inferior.  It  evinces  more  metaphysical  acuteness,  gives  more 
attention  to  the  history  of  ethical  questions,  and  indicates  a 
greater  intimacy  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  The  style 
is  clear,  but  comparatively  dry,  is  deficient  in  a  certain  mel- 
lowness which  characterizes  Wayland.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
be  considered  less  interesting  to  read,  and  we  fancy  less  im- 
pressive in  its  teachings  to  the  heart  But  a  better  book  on 
the  subject  was  a  deaideratuvi^  and  time  will  disclose  whether 
Prof.  Haven  is  the  man  to  supply  the  want. 
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MISCELLANEOUS     DEPARTMENT. 


Akt.  L— geneeal  conventioi^^. 

We  present  to  our  readers  in  this  number  of  the  Eevtew  a 
summary  of  the  principal  doings  of  the  General  Convention 
at  Richmond,  as  a  basis  for  future  discussion. 

A  Digest  of  the  Canons  of  the  Church, 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  measures  is  a  Digest  of 
the  Canons  of  the  Church.  The  Committee  appointed  for 
this  purpose  at  the  last  General  Convention  reported  a  digest 
of  the  Canons  of  the  Church  under  appropriate  titles,  canons, 
and  sections.  The  canons  are  classed  under  four  general  heads. 
First,  those  which  relate  to  the  orders  in  the  ministry,  or  to 
the  worship  or  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Second,  those  which 
concern  its  discipline.  Third,  those  relating  to  its  organized 
bodies.  And  fourth,  a  few  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
Each  title  is  divided  into  canons,  and  the  latter  into  sections. 
The  sections  are  sometimes  broken  into  subdivisions. 

The  Joint  Committee  to  whom  this  digest  was  referred,  re- 
ported as  follows : 

"  The  Joint  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  and  lay  before  the  General  Conven- 
tion a  Digest  of  the  Canons  of  this  Church,  under  appropriate  titles;  Canons,  and 
sections,  respcctfollj  report  in  part: 

*^That  they  haye  compared  the  said  Digest  with  the  text  of  the  existing  Canons, 
in  every  word,  and  have  confined  themselves  to  alterations  of  the  following  nature 
in  such  Digest :  verbal  and  clerical  corrections ;  omissions  of  portions  of  existing 
Canons  which  occasionally  occurred,  and  the  restitution  of  the  original  language 
in  instances  in  which  it  had  been  changed ;  the  substitution  of  a  somewhat  difier> 
ent  phraseology  in  some  cases  in  which  it  appeared  clearly  to  the  Committee  that 
the  sense  and  intent  of  the  law  would  bo  more  clearly  expressed  and  carried  out ; 
the  introduction  of  the  word  'Holy'  before  the  word  'Orders,'  where  the  ministry 
is  desig^ted,  which  in  some  cases  had  been  omitted,  both  in  the  original  text  and 
in  the  Digest;  a  variation  of  the  collocation  of  sections  or  portions  of  sections  in  a 
few  instances ;  some  changes  in  the  titles  of  Canons,  better  calculated  to  indicate 
the  subjects  of  the  provisions. 
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*'  The  Coznmittee  haye  also^  ftom  a  minate  comparison,  satisfied  tbemselyes  iha 
no  part  of  the  existing  Canons  has  been  omitted. 

'*  The  Committee  are  now  enga^ged  in  executing  the  other  part  of  the  daty  as- 
signed them,  namelj,  in  relation  to  the  modifications  o^  or  additions  to,  the  exist- 
ing law,  upon  which  they  are  not  now  prepared  to  report 

"  The  Committee  submit  the  following  resolutions : 

"  1.  Resolved^  That  the  Digest  of  the  Canons  of  this  Church  now  submitted,  be 
approved  and  adopted. 

"  2.  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  print  such  Digest,  in 
such  form,  and  with  such  reference  to  previous  Canons  on  the  same  subjects  bj  waj 
of  note,  or  otherwise,  as  thej  shall  see  fit 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  the  following  be  prefixed  to  said  Digest : 

"  *  A   CANON  OP  BATIPICATION. 

<*  *■  The  following  are  declared  and  adopted  as  the  Canons  for  the  government  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Passed  in 
General  Convention,  in  Richmond,  Ya,  October,  1859.'"  Jas.  H.  Otet. 

Which  report  was  adopted. 

Resolutions  upon  the  Resignaiion  of  Bishop  Kemper. 

Tlie  following  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Bishops : 

'*  The  House  of  Bishops  informs  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies^  that  it 
has  unanimously  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

"  YHuiTtoAy  The  venerable  Bishop  of  the  Korthwest  has  resigned  his  missionary 
jurisdiction,  which  has  been  under  his  charge  for  twenty-four  years.    Therefore 

*'  Riuoiioed^  That  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  Missionary  Bishop  of  tho 
Northwest  (Bt  Bev.  Dr.  Kemper,)  this  House  hereby  expresses  its  deep  sense  of 
the  faithful  manner  in  which  the  Kissionary  Bishop  has  performed  bis  arduous 
work;  and  they  also  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  and  their  privilege  to  assure  him  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Church  for  his  correct,  self-denying,  and  apostolic 
labors. 

"  Reaoivedf  That  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies." 

The  House  of  Clerical  and  Laj  Deputies  passed  unanimously 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution : 

"  WhereaSt  This  House  is  informed  by  message  from  the  House  of  Bi^ops,  that 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  the  Northwest  has  resigned  his  missionary  jurisdiction, 
which  has  been  under  his  charge  for  twenty-four  years;  therefore, 

^^Resolvedf  That  in  accepting  this  resignation  of  the  Missionary  Bishop  of  the 
Northwest^  (Right  Rev.  Dr,  Kemper,)  this  House  hereby  expresses  its  deep  sense 
of  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  hasf  performed  his  arduous  work ;  and  they  also 
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feel  it  to  be  their  duty  and  their  privilege  to  aasore  him  of  the  gratitade  of  the 
whole  Church  for  his  oorrect  and  self-denying  Apostolic  labors." 

Case  of  Bishop  Onderdonk. 

In  the  House  of  Bishops  a  motion  for  the  restoration  of 
Bishop  Onderdonk  was  defeated  by  the  following  vote : 

*^Ayea, — ^Blabops  Otey,  Kemper,  McCoskiy,  Delancey,  WhitUngham,  Chase, 
Cobbe,  Odenheimer — 8. 

"^o«5.— Bishops  Meade,  Hopkins,  Smith,  McHyaine,  Polk,  Elliott,  A.  Lee, 
Johns,  Eastbnm,  Hawks,  A.  Potter,  Burgess,  Upfold,  Green,  Butledge,  Williams, 
Whitehouse,  Dayis,  Atkinson,  Scott,  H.  W.  lioe,  Clark,  Bowman,  Gregg,  Bedell, 
Whipple— 26. 

A  motion  that  he  should  be  restored  to  office  and  to  the  ex- 
ercise  of  all  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry,  was  defeated 
by  the  following  vote : 

^Ayes. — Bishops  Kemper,  Belancy,  Whittingham,  Chase,  Cobbs,  Hawks,  Upfold, 
Whitehouse,  Odenheimer — 9.  Bishops  Otej  and  McCoskry  were  absent,  but  would 
have  made  the  Tote  11. 

"Koes. — Bishops  Meade,  Hopkins,  Smith,  McBvaine,  Polk,  Elliott,  A.  Lee, 
Johns,  Eastbum,  A.  Potter,  Burgess,  Green,  Butledge^  Williams,  Daris^  Atkinson, 
Scott,  H.  W.  Lee,  Clark,  Bowman,  Gregg,  Bedell,  Whipple— 23. 

A  motion  that  he  be  restored  when  he  shall  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  presiding  Bishop  the  resignation  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion as  Bishop  of  New- York,  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  19  to  11. 
Bishops  Williams  and  Bowman  voting  with  the  minority. 

Canons  I.  and  IL  of  1853. 

The  following  report  from  the  Committee  on  Canons  was 
adopted : 

"  The  Committee  on  Canons^  to  which  it  was  referred  to  take  into  consideraUon 
and  report  to  this  House'  the  &cts  as  to  the  legislation  and  the  siaJtM  of  such  legis- 
lation of  this  House  in  the  General  Convention  of  1856,  upon  Canons  1  and  2  of 
1853,  respectfullj  report: 

"  That  on  the  16th  daj  of  October,  the  lith  day  of  the  session,  a  Canon  enti- 
tled *  of  the  Abandonment  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  by  any  Bishop,  Priest, 
or  Deacon,'  was  presented  by  this  House,  by  the  2d  section  of  which,  Canons  1 
and  2  of  1853  were  repealed. 
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"  On  the  17  th  day  of  October,  the  15th  of  the  session,  soch  Canon  was  adopted 
by  this  House. 

"  On  the  19th  of  October,  the  17th  day  of  the  session,  a  message  was  reoeiyed 
from  the  House  of  Bishops  as  follows:  '  That  this  house  does  not  concur  with  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  in  enactiDg  the  Canon  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  Communion  of  the  Church  by  any  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon,  because  the  House 
does  not  perceive  any  sufficient  ground  for  changing  existing  provisions  on  the 
subject' 

"  On  the  same  day  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  this  House. 

^^Besolved^  The  House  of  Bishops  concurring,  that  Canons  1  and  2  of  1853  be 
repealed. 

*'  And  on  the  2lBt  of  October,  the  18th  day  of  the  session,  the  following  message 
was  received  flom  the  House  of  Bishops : 

"  *  The  House  of  Bishops  informs  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies,  that 
it  has  passed  the  following  resolution : 

**  *  Beaolvedf  That  the  House  of  Bishops  do  not  concur  in  the  action  of  the  Cleri- 
cal and  Lay  Deputies,  respecting  Canons  1  and  2  of  1853.' 

"  The  action  of  this  House  on  the  17th  day  of  the  session,  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Bishops  on  the  same  day.    The  18th  day  was  the  last  of  the  session. 

"  Upon  this  state  of  &cts,  the  Committee  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
Canons  1  and  2,  of  1853  are  not  repealed,  and  offer  the  following  resolution: 

"Besohedi  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  Canons  1  and  2  of  1853  are  not 
repealed.  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

"  Wm.  Cooper  Mbad,  Chairman." 

Of  Congregations  or  Parishes  in  Foreign  Countries, 

The  following  Canon  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Canons,  and  adopted : 

'*  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  persons  belonging  to  this  Church,  but  reridente  in 
any  foreign  country  (other  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  thereof)  not  within  the  limits  of  any  foreign  Missionary  Bishop  of 
this  Church,  to  organize  as  a  chnroh  or  congregation. 

"  2.  Such  church  or  congregation  shall  be  required,  in  its  Constitution,  or  plan 
of  articles  of  organization,  to  recognize  and  accede  to  the  Canons,  Doctrine, 
Discipline  ahd  Worship  of  the  Protestant  EplBcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  order  to  its  being  received  under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Convention  of  this  Church. 

"  S.  In  order  to  such  reception  it  shall  be  required  to  declare  its  desire  therefor, 
duly  certified  by  the  Minister,  one  Church  Warden,  and  two  Vestrymen  or 
Trustees. 

"  4.  Such  certificate  and  evidence,  and  the  Constitution,  plan  or  articles  of  or- 
ganization shall  be  submitted  to  the  General  Convention,  during  its  session,  or 
the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  House  of  Bishops  at  any  other  time ;  and,  in  case 
the  same  are  found  satisfactory,  such  church  or  congregation  shall  thereupon 
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become  subject  to  and  placed  tinder  the  Episcopal  goyernxnent  and  juriBdiction 
of  such  Priding  Bbhop  for  the  time  being. 

"  5.  Snch  Presiding  Bishop  may,  from  time  to  time,  assign  to  any  other  Bishop 
of  this  Church  the  exercise  of  any  Episcopal  power  or  fanction  in  relation  to 
snch  church  or  congregation  for  such  period  of  time  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

"  6.  The  clergyman  settled  in  any  such  church  or  congregation  shall,  in  all 
respects,  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presiding  Bishop,  or  of  such  other 
Bishop,  named  by  him,  as  above  provided,  while  in  charge  of  such  church  or 
congregation." 

The  Consecration  of  Bishops  during  the  Becess  of  the  General 

Convention. 

The  following  Canon  was  adopted  : 


"  Secthon  1.  If  during  the  recess  of  the  Qeneral  Convention,  the  Church,  in 
any  diocese,  should  be  desirous  of  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop-elect,  the  stand* 
ing  Committee  of  the  Church  in  such  diocese  may,  by  their  President,  or  by 
some  person  or  persons  specially  appointed,  communicate  the  desire  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  of  the  Churches  in  the  different  dioceses^  together  with  the  ne- 
cessary testimonials ;  and  if  the  major  number  of  the  Standing  Committees  shall 
consent  to  the  proposed  consecration,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese 
concerned  shall  forward  the  evidence  of  such  consent,  together  with  other  testi- 
monials, to  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  or,  in  case  of  his 
death,  to  the  Bishop  who,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  is  to 
preside  at  the  next  General  Convention,  who  shall  communicate  the  same  to  all 
the  Bishops  of  this  Church  in  the  United  States ;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  Bishops 
consent  to  the  consecration,  the  Presiding  Bishop,  or  Bbhop  aforesaid,  with  any 
two  Bishops,  may  proceed  to  perform  the  same,  or  any  three  Bishops  to  whom 
he  may  communicate  the  testimonials. 

"Section  2.  The  evidence  of  the  consent  of  the  different  Standing  Committees 
shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  for  the  House  of  Clerical  andLay  Deputies  in  Gen- 
eral Convention ;  and,  without  the  aforesaid  requisites,  no  consecration  shall  take 
place  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Convention.  But,  in  case  the  election  of 
a  Bishop  shall  take  place  within  six  months  [in  the  old  Canon  'one  year*]  before 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  all  matters  relative  to  the  consecration 
shall  be  deferred  until  the  said  meeting. 

"  Section  8.  Canon  V.  of  1832  is  hereby  repealed." 

Officiating  of  Ministers  within  the  Cures  of  Others. 

Substitute  for  Canon  9  of  1863. 

The  following  Eeport  from  tlie  Committee  on  Canons  was 
received,  and  the  proposed  Canon  adopted : 

"  The  Committee  on  Canons  to  whom  was  referred  the  several  Canons  pro- 
posed as  amendments  to  Canon  IX  of  1853,  with  instructions  to  report  on  the 
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same  on  Saturday  morning,  respectfully  represent  that  they  have  had  the  eame 
under  consideration,  and  propose  the  following  Canon  for  the  adoption  of  this 
House. 

"  Resolved,  The  House  of  Bishops  concurring,  that  the  following  Ganon  be 
passed  as  a  substitute  for  Canon  IX.  of  185S,  namely : 

"suBSTmrrB  for  title  i.,  canon  xii.,  section  vn.,  of  thie  digest. 

"  Officiating  of  Ministers  within  the  Cures  of  Others. 

"  No  Minister  belongiug  to  this  Church  shall  officiate  either  by  preaching, 
reading  prayers,  or  otherwise,  in  the  Parish,  or  within  the  parochial  cure  of  an- 
other clergyman,  unless  he  have  received  express  permission  for  that  purpose 
from  the  Minister  of  the  parish  or  cure,  or,  in  his  absence,  from  the  Church 
Wardens  or  Vestrymen,  or  Trustees  of  the  Congregation,  or  a  majority  of  them. 

"  The  ascertainment  and  defining  of  the  boundaries  of  existing  parishes  or 
parochial  cures,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  new  church  or  congregation, 
and  forming  a  new  parish,  is  left  to  the  action  of  the  several  Diocesan  Conven> 
tions,  for  the  Dioceses  respectively,  until  a  Canon  or  other  regulation  of  a  Dio- 
cesan Convention  shall  have  been  adopted,  the  formation  of  new  parishes,  or 
establishment  of  new  churches  or  congregations  within  the  limits  of  the  parishes, 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  acting  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Standing  Committee  thereof;  and  in  case  of  there  being  no 
Bishop,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  authority.. 

"  Where  parish  boundaries  are  not  defined  by  law,  or  otherwise,  they  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  action,  be  settled  and  defined  by  the  civil  dividons  of 
the  States,  as  follows : 

"  4.  Parochial  boundaries  shall  be  the  limits,  as  now  fixed  by  law,  of  any  vil- 
lage, town,  township,  incorporated  borough,  city,  or  the  limits  of  some  division 
of  a  city  or  town  which  may  have  been  recognized  by  the  Bishop,  acting  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Standing  Committee,  as  constituting  the 
boundaries  of  a  parish  or  parochial  cure. 

**  6.  If  there  be  but  one  church  or  congregation  within  the  limits  of  such  vil- 
lage, town,  township,  borough,  city,  or  division  of  such  a  city  or  town,  as  herein 
provided,  the  same  shall  be  deemed  the  parochial  cure  of  the  Minister  having 
charge  thereof.  If  there  are  two  or  more  congregations  or  churches  therein,  it 
shall  be  deemed  the  cure  of  the  Ministei^  thereof;  and  the  assent  of  the  major- 
ity of  such  Ministers  shall  be  necessary. 

"  6.  When  under  Diocesan  authority,  a  new  parish  is  constituted,  and  its  boun- 
daries defined,  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to  the  same  as  so  established. 

"  If  any  Minister  of  the  Church,  from  inability  or  any  other  cause,  neglect  to 
perform  the  regular  services  of  his  congregation,  and  refuse,  without  good  cause, 
his  consent  to  any  other  Minister  of  the  Church  to  officiate  within  his  cure,  the 
Church  Wardens,  Vestrymen,  or  Trustees  of  such  congregation  shall,  on  proof 
of  such  neglect  or  refusal  before  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or,  if  there  be  no 
Bishop,  before  the  Standing  Committee,  or  before  such  persons  as  may  be,  by  the 
neglect  of  this  Church  in  any  Diocese  vested  with  the  power  of  hearing  and 
deciding  on  complaints  against  Clergymen,  have  power  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  before-mentioned  authority,  to  open  the  doors  of  their  Church  to  any 
regular  Minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
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A  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Canons  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing Report : 

"  The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  Ck)mmiitee  on  Canons,  beg  leave  to  dis- 
sent from  the  report  of  the  majority  of  said  Committee,  and  for  the  folio wiDg 
reasons: 

"  Because  it  is  legislation  by  General  Convention  upon  a  subject  which  we 
believe  should  be  left  solely  to  Diocesan  action. 

"  Because  no  legislative  act  on  this  subject  can  be  so  framed  as  to  avoid  the 
vexatious  questions  and  issues  which  will  necessarily  arise  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  said  Canon. 

"  Because  the  best  way  to  regulate  the  building  of  churches,  and  organizing 
of  parishes,  and  ministering  the  Word,  is  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

"  Because  it  interferes  with  the  rights  of  the  laity  in  matters  pertaining  to 
their  highest  spiritual  interests. 

"  Because,  as  in  most  cases,  a  cure  of  souls  in  these  United  States  can  not  be 
bounded  by  geographical  limits,  so  no  Canon  should  be  framed  which  shall 
limit  that  cure  to  a  territorial  district,  which  district  may  necessarily  exclude 
many  who  do  belong  to  the  congregation  of  the  parish  so  defined,  and  also  ne- 
cessarily include  many  who  belong  to  the  cure  of  another  Rector. 

"  Because  it  is  a  law  which,  if  carried  out,  will  produce  more  evils  than  it 
will  remedy. 

Because  it  is  a  law  which  will  impede  the  growth  of  the  Church. 

The  minority  of  the  Committee  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That,  the  House  of  Bishops  concurring,  the  following  Canon  be 
adopted. 

"or  PARISH   BOUNDABIXS — CANON  L,    1859. 

"  Section  1.  Parish  boundaries  in  each  diocese  of  this  Church  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Convention  thereof. 

"Section  2,  Canon  9,  of  1868,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Wm.  Bacon  Stevens, 
James  Cbaik, 
P.  Williams." 

The  Hepealj  Amendment^  and  Enactment  of  New  Canons. 
The  following  Canon  was  adopted. 

"  In  all  cases  of  future  enactment,  the  same,  if  by  way  of  an  amendment  of 
an  existing  provision,  shaU  be  in  the  following  form : 

"  *  Canon ,  (or  section ,  of  Canon ,  or  clause ,  of  section , 

of  Canon ,)  of  Title ,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :' 

And  if  the  enactment  is  of  an  additional  clause,  section,  or  Canon,  it  shall  be 
designated  as  the  next  Canon,  or  next  section,  or  next  clause  of  a  Canon,  or  sec- 
tion, in  order  of  numbering  of  the  "Dtle  to  which  the  subject  properly  belongs; 
and  if  a  Canon,  or  section,  or  clause,  be  stricken  out^  the  existing  numbering 
shall  be  retained  until  a  new  edition  of  the  Canons  be  directed. 

"The  Committee  on  Canons  of  each  House  of  the  General  Convention  shall,  at 


it 
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the  close  of  each  seeeion  of  the  General  Conyentioii,  appoint  two  of  their  mem- 
bers to  certify  the  changes,  if  any,  made  in  the  Canons,  and  to  report  the  same, 
with  the  proper  arrangement  thereof,  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  print  the 
same  in  the  Journal." 

The  Time  of  the  Digest  of  Canons  tahing  effect. 

"  These  Canons  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1860 ;  from  and  after  which  day  all  other  Canons  of  this  Church  are  here- 
by and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  repealed ;  provided,  that  such  repeal  shall  not 
affect  any  case  of  a  violation  of  existing  Canons  committed  before  that  date ; 
but  such  case  ^hall  be  governed  by  the  same  law  as  if  no  such  repeal  had  taken 
place." 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Article  III.  of  the  Constitution. 
The  present  Article  is  as  follows : 

"  Article  III.  The  Bishops  of  this  Church,  when  there  shall  be  three  or  more, 
shall,  whenever  General  Conventions  are  held,  form  a  separate  House,  with  a 
right  to  originate  and  propose  acts  for  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties, composed  of  clergy  and  laity ;  and  when  any  proposed  act  shall  have 
passed  the  House  of  Deputies,  the  same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Bishops,  who  shall  have  a  negative  thereupon ;  and  all  acts  of  the  Convention 
shall  be  authenticated  by  both  Houses.  And  in  all  cases  the  House  of  Bishops 
shall  signify  to  the  Convention  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  (the  latter 
with  their  reasons  in  writing)  within  three  days  after  the  proposed  act  shall 
have  been  reported  to  them  for  concurrence ;  and  in  failure  thereof,  it  shall 
have  the  operation  of  a  law.  But  until  there  shall  be  tliree  or  more  Bishops,  as 
aforesaid,  any  Bishop  attending  a  General  Convention  shall  be  a  member  tx 
officio,  and  shall  vote  with  the  clerical  deputies  of  the  Diocese  to  which  he  be- 
longs ;  and  a  Bishop  shall  then  preside." 

The  following  proposed  Amendment  was  not  adopted : 


**  Whenever  General  Conventions  are  held,  the  Bishops  of  this  Church  shall 
form  a  separate  House,  with  the  right  to  originate  and  propose  acts  for  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  all  acts  must  pass  both  Houses." 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Article  VI.  of  the  ConstitvJtion. 
Tlie  Article  as  it  now  stands  is  as  follows : 

"Art.  VI.  The  mode  of  trying  Bishops  shall  be  provided  by  the  General 
Convention.  The  Court  appointed  for  that  purpose  shall  be  composed  of  Bishops 
only.  In  every  Diocese,  the  mode  of  trying  Presbyters  and  Deacons  may  be 
instituted  by  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese.  None  but  a  Bishop  shall  pronounce 
sentence  of  admonition,  suspension,  or  degradation  from  the  ministry,  on  any 
clergyman,  whether  Bishop,  Presbyter  or  Deacon." 
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The  proposed  Amendment,  which  was  as  follows,  was  not 
adopted : 

**  A»T  YL  Th€  mode  of  trying  Bishops  shell  be  provided  by  the  General 
CoDTention.  Hie  Gout  appointed  for  that  purpose  shall  be  composed  of  Bishops 
only.  In  every  IHocese,  the  mode  of  trying  Presbyten  and  Deacons  may  be 
instituted  by  the  ConTcntion  of  the  Diocese,  bat  the  General  Convention  may 
estabUdi  a  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  revision  of  the  decision  of  the  Diocesan 
Courts.  None  bat  a  Bishop  shall  pronounce  sentence  of  admonition,  8aq>enfiion, 
or  degradation  from  the  Ministry  on  any  clergyman,  whether  Bishop,  Presbyter, 
or  D^MX)n.  Soeh  Coart  of  Appeals  not  to  revise  the  determijiation  of  any  ques- 
tion of  fisct." 

Typographical  Errors  in  ike  authorized  Revision  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures. 

Eepokt  of  CoMiinTCE. 

"  The  Conmiittee  to  whom,  at  the  last  General  Convention,  was  referred  the 
subject  of  Typographical  Errors  in  the  authorized  revision  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, with  a  view  to  the  proposed  standard  for  this  Church,  respectfdlly  report : 

"  That  since  the  last  meeting  of  a  General  Convention,  much  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  attainment  of  a  staiidard  Bible  for  the  Church  of  this 
country ;  an  object  which  the  various  acts  of  the  great  Council  of  the  Church, 
through  a  long  period  of  time,  manifest  to  have  been  generally  desired,  and 
which  at  no  period  was  more  dearable  than  at  present.  Your  Conmuttee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  present  standard,  declared  such  at  the  Convention  of  1823. 
being  that  of  Eyre  and  Strahan,  printed  by  Woodfall,  should,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  typographical  errors,  be  the  ba^  of  the  proposed  standard ;  that  in 
order  to  avoid  whatever  typographical  errors  may  there  exist,  the  edition  of 
Oxford  Press  of  1832  should  be  followed  in  the  text,  as  it  appears  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Superintendent  of  that  Press,  delivered  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  a  high  premium  oflfered  for  the  detection  of  each  error, 
has  resulted  in  the  detection  of  but  three  in  the  lapse  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
Tour  Conunittee,  therefore,  recommend  the  passage  of  Uie  following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Bishops  concurring,  a  Joint  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  shall  be  submitted  the  proof-sheets  of  the  proposed  standard 
as  they  consecutively  appear  from  the  Press  of  the  New- York  Bible  and  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book  Society,  after  having  undergone  the  examination  of  a  typo- 
graphical corrector,  who  shall  be  guided  by  the  present  standard  of  this  Churcb, 
except  the  typographical  errors  to  be  corrected  by  the  edition  of  1852,  printed 
at  Oxford. 

**2d.  That  a  typographical  corrector  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  above  re- 
solution. 

"  3d.  That  the  Joint  Committee  have  authority  to  issue  the  Bible  so  printed  as 
the  standard  edition  of  this  Church." 

The  above  resolutions  were  adopted. 
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Jurisdiction  of  the  Missionary  Bishops  of  the  North-  West 

and  South'  West. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"Itewlvedf  That  all  those  portions  of  our  country  north  of  a  line  running  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cherokee  country  and  New-Mexico  until  it  reaches 
the  Diocese  of  California,  not  yet  organized  into  dioceses,  or  included  within 
Missionary  Districts,  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Missionary  Bishop  of  the 
North- West. 

"Resolved,  That  all  those  portions  of  our  country  south  of  a  line  running  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cherokee  country  and  New-Mexico  until  it  reaches 
the  Diocese  of  California,  not  yet  organized  into  dioceses,  or  Included  within 
Missionary  Districts,  together  with  Arkansas,  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Missionary  Bishop  of  the  South- West." 

Hymnody  and  Psalmody  of  the  Church, 

A  Joint  Special  Committee  of  five  were  appointed,  to  con- 
sider and  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  General  Convention, 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  Hymnody  and  Psalmody  of  the 
Church,  and  especially  to  inquire  and  report  whether  any  im- 
provement can  be  introduced  into  our  present  collection  of 
Hymns  and  Metrical  Psalms. 

General  Theological  Seminary, 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

*'  That  a  Committee  of  Five  be  appointed  to  examine  and  report  to  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Convention,  whether  it  be  advisable  or  practicable  to 
effect  a  severance  of  the  General  Convention  from  its  direct  connection  with  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  and,  if  so,  the  best  mode  by  which  that  sever- 
ance can  be  effected." 

Zay  Movement  in  Aid  of  the  Church. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  world  around  it, 
emphatically  appeals  not  only  to  the  clergy  but  to  the  laity,  earnestly  and  act- 
ively to  employ  their  time  and  means  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  supporting 
and  invigorating  the  Christian  efforts  of  this  Church  in  all  its  departments. 

"Resolved,  That  a  Committee,  consisting  of  one  layman  from  each  Diocese,  of 
whom  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  be  appointed,  who  shall  during  the  recess 
of  this  General  Convention,  devise  and  carry  out  such  means  and  measures  as 
they  may  deem  advisable,  calculated  to  impress  upon  them  specially  the  impe- 
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ratire  wants  of  the  Chnrch ;  of  MiniBten  who  mnst  he  supplied  from  their  hody ; 
of  money,  which  is  more  needed  than  ever,  to  meet  the  increased  expenditures 
of  the  Church ;  of  earnest  and  holy  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  is  needed 
most  of  all,  and  which,  if  aroused  to  its  proper  tone,  will  insure  the  supply  of 
the  other  two  needs  referred  to." 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  to  con^tute  that 
Committee : 

"  Messrs.  S.  B.  Buggies,  of  New- York ;  Alex.  Duncan,  of  Rhode-Island ;  Sam. 
H.  HuntingtoUf  of  Connecticut;  Washington  Hunt,  of  New-York ;  J.  C.  Garth- 
waite,  of  New-Jersey ;  Robt  H.  Gardner,  of  Maine ;  Simeon  Ide,  of  New-Hamp- 
shire ;  Edward  A.  Newton,  of  Massachusetts ;  Isaac  H.  Redfield,  of  Vermont : 
Wm.  Welch,  of  Pennsylvania ;  S.  F.  Dupont,  of  Delaware ;  J.  Mason  Campbell, 
of  Maryhind ;  D.  H.  Conrad,  of  Virginia ;  Thos.  Ruffin,  of  North-Carolina ;  R. 
F.  W.  Allston,  of  South-Carolina ;  James  Potter,  of  Georgia ;  George  R.  Fair- 
banks, of  Florida ;  Robt.  F.  Bunker,  of  Alabama ;  George  S.  Yerger,  of  Missis- 
sippi ;  W.  N.  Mercer,  of  Louisiana ;  £.  B.  Nichols,  of  Texas ;  F.  B.  Fogg,  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  A.  H.  Churchill,  of  Kentucky ;  Bellamy  Storer,  of  Ohio ;  James  Mor- 
rison, of  Indiana ;  Daniel  Hough,  of  Missouri ;  H.  P.  Baldwin,  of  Michigan ;  A. 
L.  Pritchard,  of  Wisconsin ;  H.  B.  Richards,  of  Iowa ;  H.  F.  Wells,  of  Mary- 
land ;  £d.  Stanly,  of  California ;  Judge  Otis^  of  Illinois,  and  David  Hunter,  of 
Kansas." 

Increase  of  the  Ministry. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

"  Whereas,  the  rapid,  growing  demand,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  and  the  present  impossibility  of  supplying  regular  Clerical 
services  in  parishes  and  congregations  already  in  existence,  make  it  impera- 
tively necessary  that  the  Church  should,  through  this  General  Convention,  adopt 
some  measures  promotive  of  an  immediate  increase  of  the  ministry,  therefore, 

^^Resolved,  That  the  Parochial  clergy  be  earnestly  requested  to  bring  the 
Church's  pressing  need  of  additional  laborers  before  their  respective  congrega- 
tions at  least  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  if  thought  expedient ;  also  to  solicit  offer- 
ings for  the  education  of  indigent  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  at  all  suitable 
times,  and  in  all  suitable  ways,  to  impress  the  Church's  want  upon  the  minds  of 
the  young. 

"Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  .to  the  clergy  to  urge  upon  their  congre. 
gations  the  duty  of  bestowing  upon  the  training  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
Church  a  more  liberal  and  effectual  patronage,  and  that  the  heads  and  teachers 
of  our  institutions  of  learning  be  invoked  to  lend  their  aid  incuch  forms  as  their 
judgments  may  approve,  in  the  great  work  of  supplying  pious  and  well-educated 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders." 

The  Memorial. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Memorial  reported  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution : 
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^^Whereaa^  The  preamble  and  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Bishops  on  the 
18th  day  of  the  last  session  of  the  General  Convention,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  said  Convention, 
has  disturbed  the  uniformity  of  worship  which  should  prevail  throughout  ou^ 
Church,  and  have  been  received  in  various  parishes  as  lawfVil  authority  for  deviat- 
ing from  th^^ubrics. 

*'  And  Whereas^  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  no  such  change  can  lawfully  be 
made,  except  by  the  joint  action  of  both  Houses,  in  General  Convention,  made 
known  to  the  several  dioceses,  and  adopted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church :  therefore, 

"  Resolved^  That  the  House  of  Bishops  is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  re- 
consider the  said  preamble  and  resolutions,  and  instead  of  any  separate  action 
upon  the  subject-matteri  to  send  down  to  this  House  such  proposals  for  an^  change 
of  worship  as  it  may  deem  expedient,  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  manner  required 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  for  making  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

**  The  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  of  Bishops  at  the  last 
General  Convention,  on  which  the  above  preamble  and  resolutions  are  based : 

"  WhereoB^  The  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  regulated  by  custom,  has 
special  reference  to  established  parish  churches,  and  to  a  population  already  incor- 
porated with  the  Church. 

**  And  Whereas^  our  actual  work  is,  or  should  be,  among  many  not  yet  connected 
with  our  congregations,  or  where  there  are  no  established  parishes,  and  where  said 
parishes  are  yet  in  their  infancy. 

**  And  Whereas^  there  are,  or  may  be,  in  different  dioceses,  peculiar  emergencies 
arising  out  of  the  character  or  condition  of  certain  portions  of  the  population, 
which  de^pand  some  special  services. 

"  And  Whereas^  the  Book  of  Common  VnjQT  should  be  so  used  as  most  effect- 
ively to  cherish  true  devotion,  and  set  forth  the  Gospel  and  work  of  Christ,  and 
contribute  to  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  among  men. 

*'  And  Whereas^  the  House  of  Bishops  have  heretofore  expressed  opinions  as  to 
usages  which  may  be  allowed  under  existing  rubrics  and  Canons ;  therefore, 

"  Reeolvtdy  as  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops^ 

"  1.  That  the  order  of  Morning  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and  the  Communion  Service, 
being  separate  offices,  may,  as  in  former  times,  be  used  separately,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

"  2.  That  on  special  occasions,  or,  at  extraordinary  services,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  ministers  may,  at  their  discretion,  use  such  parts  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  such  lesson  or  lessons  from  Holy  Scripture  as  shall,  in  their  judgment, 
tend  most  to  edifl^tion. 

*'  3.  That  the  Bishops  of  the  several  dioceses  may  provide  such  special  services 
as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  required  by  the  peculiar  spiritual  necessities  of  any 
class  or  portion  of  the  population  within  said  dioceses,  provided  that  such  services 
shall  not  take  the  place  of  the  services  or  offices  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  congregations  capable  of  its  use. 

''4.  That  in  view  of  the  desirableness  of  union  amongst  Christians,  and  as  a 
pledge  of  willingness  to  conmiunicate  and  receive  information  tending  to  that  end, 
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and  in  order  to  oonferenoe,  ifocca^on  or  opportunity  should  oocor,  this  House  will 
appoint  hj  ballot,  a  Committee  of  five  Bishops  as  an  oi^gan  of  Communication  or 
Conference,  with  audi  Christian  bodies  or  individuals  as  may  desire  it;  to  be  enti- 
tled the  Commisaion  on  Church  Unity. 

"  5.  That  in  making  the  above  appointment,  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  the 
Conuniasioa  is  clothed  with  no  auUiority  to  mature  plans  of  union  with  other 
Christian  bodies,  or  to  propound  expositions  of  doctrine  and  discipline." 

The  above  preamble  and  resolution  were  referred  to  another 
Committee,  by  which  the  following  majority  and  minority  re- 
ports were  submitted. 

The  Beport  of  the  Majority. 

"  The  Special  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  a  preamble  and  resolution  re- 
lating to  certain  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  of  Bishops  respecting  the  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  have  had  the  same  under  oonaderation,  and  respect- 
fully report : 

"  That  by  the  8th  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  as  adopted  by  the  (General  Convention,  is  directed  to  be  used  in  all 
the  Dioceses  which  shall  have  adopted  the  Constitution ;  and  no  alteration  or  ad- 
dition shall  be  made  to  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,  or  other  oflBccs  of  the  Church 
or  the  Articles  of  Religion,  unless  the  same  shall  be  proposed  in  one  General  Con- 
vention, and  by  a  resolve  thereof  made  known  to  the  Convention  of  every  Diocese, 
and  adopted  at  the  subsequent  General  Convention.  The  effect  of  this  article  is 
to  make  the  whole  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  all  its  Rubrics  and  Ritual,  as 
authoritative  as  any  article  of  the  Constitution ;  and  we  are  not  remitted  to  tra- 
dition or  ancient  usage  to  ascertain  the  form  of  worship  thus  sanctioned,  but  the 
express  words  of  the  Constitution  point  us  to  the  Book  established  by  the  General 
Convention. 

"Wo  therefore  have  as  a  starting-point  a  written  document,  imalterable  except 
by  the  General  Convention,  after  communication  with  the  Dioceses.  The  Greneral 
Convention  is  a  body  composed  of  two  Houses.  It  follows  of  necessity  that  the 
concurrence  of  both  is  necessary  to  effect  an  j  lawflil  change,  and  that  the  separate 
action  of  either  must  be  submitted  to  the  other,  before  it  can  have  any  legal 
efficacy. 

*'  It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  written  law  is  chiefly  valuable,  in  that  it 
can  not  be  changed,  saving  by  interpretation  or  new  enactments  made  by  lawful 
authority.  Interpretation  of  the  law  in  cases  that  come  up  for  adjudication,  is  the 
office  of  a  court.  Any  more  general  interpretation  is  only  another  name  for  a 
legislative  enactment,  and  like  an  enactment,  would  require  the  sanction  of  the  law- 
making power. 

**  Your  Committee  have  most  carefully  considered  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  Bishops,  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  resolution  referred 
to  them,  and  can  regard  them  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  exercise  of  legislative 
authority.    They  possess  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  judicial  act    No  case  is 
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made,  no  parties  appear,  no  court  is  organized.  There  is  not  a  single  feature  which 
profeBses  to  be  judicial 

'*  Here,  then,  is  a  general  interpretation  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  a  Ritual 
and  of  Rubrics,  by  resolutions  of  one  branch  of  a  legislative  body.  Such  resolu- 
tions, if  they  hare  any  legal  force,  are^  in  fiust^  dedaratiye  statute.  Of  course,  the 
other  coordinate  branch  of  the  legfislative  body  must  have  the  same  right,  and 
may  pass  resolutions  contrary  to  those  of  the  other  body.  These,  too,  must  hare 
the  same  legal  force,  and  we  are  thus  presented  with  the  anarchy  of  two  statutes  in 
the  same  goremment,  in  direct  conflict  with  each  other.  The  only  altematiTe 
to  this  anomaly  is  to  consider  the  action  of  each  body  as  inchoate  legislation, 
having  no  binding  efficacy  until  transmitted  to  the  other  body,  and  adopted  by 
them. 

"  The  action  of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  the  matter  under  consideration  seems 
to  your  Committee  to  be  a  legislative  proceeding.  Without  entering  upon  other 
considerations,  there  is  one  which  seems  to  your  Committee  to  be  conclusive.  The 
resolutions  assert  that  the  Services  of  the  Church  being  separate  Services,  may,  as 
in  former  times,  be  used  separately,  and  then  adds,  under  Uie  advice  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese. 

"  If  indeed,  the  Services  are  separate,  and  might  be  used  separately,  then  as 
there  was  no  Rubric  or  Canon  limiting  the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  the  clause  in 
the  resolution  which  subjects  the  matter  to  the  advice  of  the  Bishop,  is  entirely 
new,  and  gives  an  earmark  to  the  whole  enactment;  and  the  third  resolution  au- 
thorizes the  whole  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  set  aside  in  certain  cases,  of 
which  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  is  constituted  the  sole  judge. 

"  Your  Committee  consider  it  the  well-established  order  of  this  Church,  that  no 
law  can  be  enacted  or  changed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy, 
and  the  Laity.  In  the  worship  and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  they  all  have  an 
equal  interest,  and  for  the  security  of  each,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  tho 
Articles  of  Religion,  and  the  form  and  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  conse- 
crating Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  were  made  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church.  If  the  Bishops  can  in  any  manner  change  these  particulars,  then  tho 
rights  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  are  infringed ;  and  even  should  the  Clergy  make  a 
change,  with  the  advice  or  consent  of  the  Bishop,  the  rights  of  the  Laity  are  in- 
fringed, and  the  change  can  not  have  the  force  of  law  until  they  all  consent 

*'  Upon  the  whole  matter,  then,  it  seems  to  your  Committee  that  the  separate 
action  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  as  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Convention,  is 
an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  this  House ;  and  that  it  becomes  a  solemn 
duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our  constituents,  to  the  Church,  uid  to  our 
posterity,  to  take  appropriate  action  upon  the  matter.  Such  an  infringement  even 
in  cases  of  ordinary  legislation,  would  present  grave  considerations.  But  in  a  case 
like  this,  where  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Constitution,  where  the  rights  of  Clergy 
and  Laity,  where  the  order  and  good  government  of  the  Church  are  involved,  the 
matter  assumes  the  g^vest  importance. 

"  Believing  these  views  to  be  founded  on  truth  and  justice,  your  Committee  en- 
tertain the  hope  that  they  will  have  weight  in  inducing  the  Right  Reverend  Bish- 
ops to  reconsider  their  action.    The  preamble  and  resolution  referred  to  your  Com- 
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mittee  are  conceived  in  that  Christian  spirit  which  directs  ns  to  apply  in  the  first 
instance  to  onr  brother  to  correct  what  we  think  an  error,  and  therefore  meet  oor 
approbation.  No  opinion  whatever  is  expressed  upon  the  expediency  of  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  the  House  of  Bishops.  All  that  is  asked  for,  is  the  recognition 
of  the  just  rights  of  this  House  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Greneral  Convention, 
and  each  member  is  left  free  to  act  as  he  shall  see  fit,  upon  any  measures  that  may 
be  proposed. 

"  The  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  preamble  and  reso- 
lution referred  to  them. 

Francis  L.  Hawks, 
Wii.  Cooper  Mead, 
J.  H.  Morrison, 
C.  G.  Mbumingbr, 
J.  Mason  Campbell, 
Edward  A.  Newton. 

Mr.  Wm.  Welsh,  of  Pa.,  from  tho  same  Committee,  presented  a  minority  report 
upon  tho  same  subject : 

The  undersigned,  as  a  member  of  tho  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  pre- 
amble and  resolution  ofibred  by  Mr.  Memminger,  respectfully  reports: 

"  That  he  can  not  unite  with  his  colleagues  in  asking  this  House  to  pass  the 
preamble  and  resolution  referred  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

"  1st.  Because  the  preamble  and  resolution  of  the  Bishops  is  not  officially  in 
possession  of  this  House,  and  therefore  should  not  be  considered  by  it. 

"  2d.  Because  Mr.  Memminger's  preamble  and  resolution  asserts  that  the  House 
of  Bishops  adopted  the  preamble  and  resolutions,  implying  that  the  action  was  by 
ihxU  House  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  General  Convention,  and  consequently, 
subject  to  revision  by  this  House,  whereas  it  is  to  bo  viewed  as  merely  a  concur- 
rence of  the  Bishops  sitting  at  a  Synod  or  Council,  answering  a  memorial  of  vari- 
ous presbyters  addressed  to  the  Bishops,  only  asking  that  a  commission  of  Bishops 
be  appointed  to  consider  whether  some  means  could  not  be  devised  to  better  adapt 
the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  social  necessities  of  the  day,  etc.,  etc. 

*'  3.  Because  there  was  no  adequate  testimony  presented  to  the  Committee  to 
substantiate  what  is  asserted  in  the  preamble,  that  the  uniformity  of  tho  worship 
in  our  Church  has  been  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  Bishops,  whilst  my  own  ob- 
servation and  the  testimony  of  impartial  witnesses,  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  ef- 
ficiency in  the  ministrations  of  our  Church  has  been  greatly  promoted  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  first  Christian  Council,  where  it  was  charged  *■  that  it  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  those  neces- 
sary things. 

"  4.  Because  the  proposed  preamble  and  resolution  is  aimed  at  one  of  tho  prero- 
gatives of  the  Bishops^  as  invariably  acknowledged  by  this  House,  that  is,  of  inter- 
preting the  Rubrics  and  regulating  the  worship  in  accordance  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  When  decisions  are  asked  for  by  this  House,  an  answer  is  sent  to 
it  not  for  revision,  but  for  information.  When  questions  are  submitted  by  others, 
no  notice  to  this  House  is  required.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Journal  of  1847,  that 
similar  questions  may  originate  elsewhere. 
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"  5th.  Because  the  adoption  of  such  a  preamble  and  resolution  could  be  of  no 
possible  benefit,  whilst  it  would  seem  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  Bishops  for  doing 
that  which  they,  through  the  commission,  expressly  disclaim  any  intention  of 
doing,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Journal  of  1856,  from  which  I 
quote : 

" '  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  commission,  however,  so  far  as  their  present 
labors  go,  to  leave  the  Prayer  Book  untouched:  they  have  also  doubted  how  far 
the  consideration  of  such  proposed  alterations  would  &11  within  the  duty  assigned 
to  them ;  and  at  all  events,  they  felt  that  if  any  alterations  of  the  Prayer  Book 
were  proposed,  the  House  of  Deputies  would  be  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  pre- 
liminary discussions  connected  with  them.' 

"  The  authority  for  the  Bishops  to  prepare  and  publish  Forms  of  Prayer  for  occa- 
sions not  provided,  can  be  seen  in 


"'canon  xLvn. 


"  '  Of  ForrnB  of  Prayer  or  Thanksgivingf  for  extraordinary  oeeoHons, 

[Former  Canons  on  this  subject  were  the  ninth  of  1795,  and  thirty-eighth  of  1808.] 

" '  The  Bishop  of  each  diocese  may  compose  forms  of  prayer  or  thanksgiving, 
as  the  case  may  require,  for  extraordinary  occaaionB,  and  transmit  them  to  each 
clergyman  within  his  diocese,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  use  such  forms  in  his 
church  on  such  occasions.  And  the  clergy  in  those  States  or  dioceses,  or  other 
places  within  the  bounds  of  this  Church,  in  which  there  is  no  Bishop,  may  use  the 
form  of  prayer  or  thanksgiving  composed  by  the  Bishop  of  any  diocese.  The 
Bishop  in  each  diocese  may  also  compose  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  before 
legislative  and  other  public  bodies.' 

"  I  append  the  preamble  and  resolutions  approved  by  the  Bishops,  as  expressing 
their  views  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Rubrics,  and  if  they  are  examined  care- 
fully by  unprejudiced  minds,  they  will  not  be  found  to  conflict  with  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  Rubrics.  Before  the  adoption  of  this  interpretation  by  the 
Bishops  each  deacon,  presbyter,  and  Bishop  determined  for  himself  what  was 
public  worship ;  what  the  special  occasions  requiring  some  variation  from  the 
Rubrics ;  hence  there  was  great  diversity  in  their  construction.  The  Bishops 
having  concurred  in  some  general  principles,  greater  rubrical  conformity  will 
result  therefrom. 


"preamble  and  resolutions. 


"  *  Whereas,  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  regulated  by  custom, 
has  special  reference  to  established  parish  churches,  and  to  a  population  already 
incorporated  with  the  Church: 

"  '  And  whereas,  our  actual  work  is,  or  should  be,  among  many,  not  yet  con- 
nected with  our  congregations,  or  where  there  are  no  established  parishes,  and 
where  said  parishes  afe  yet  in  their  infancy : 

"  'And  wherecu,  there  are  or  may  be  in  different  dioceses,  peculiar  emergencies 
arising  out  of  the  character  or  condition  of  certain  portions  of  the  population 
which  demand  some  special  Services : 

" '  And  whereas,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  should  be  so  used  as  most  effect- 
ively to  cherish  true  devotion,  and  set  forth  the  Gospel  and  work  of  Christ,  and 
contribute  to  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  among  men : 
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" '  And  whereas,  the  House  of  Bishops  have  heretofore  expressed  opinions  as  to 
usages  which  may  be  allowed  under  existing  Bubrics  and  Canons :  therefore, 

" '  Revived,  as  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops, 

" '  1.  That  the  order  of  Morning  Prayer,  the  litany,  and  the  Communion 
Service,  being  separate  offices,  may,  as  in  former  times,  be  used  separately, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.' 

"  The  separation  of  the  offices  referred  to  in  the  first  resolution,  was  usual  in 
England  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  now  allowed  by  their  Bishops. 
This  separation  was  practised  in  Bishop  White's  Ume,  and  has  been  ever  since 
in  many  churches.  This  resolution  declares  that  the  advice  of  the  Bishopa 
ahould  be  asked. 

'* '  2.  That  on  special  occasions,  or  at  extraordinary  services,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  ministers  may,  at  their  discretion,  use  such  parts  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  such  lesson  or  lessons  from  Holy  Scripture,  as  shall,  in 
their  judgment,  tend  most  to  edification.' 

"  In  the  second  resolution,  the  Bishops  authorize  the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  instead  of  themselves  composing  forms  as  authorized  by  Canon  (47) 
XLVII. 

" '  8.  That  the  Bishops  of  the  several  dioceses  may  provide  such  special  services 
as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  required  by  the  peculiar  spiritual  necessities  of  any 
class  or  portion  of  the  population  within  said  diocese,  provided  that  such  services 
shall  not  take  the  place  of  the  services  or  offices  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  congregations  capable  of  its  use.' 

"  The  third  resolution  was  meant  to  provide  for  the  case  of  persons  too  de- 
graded to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

"  That  tUe  whole  subject  may  be  fully  conndered,  I  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  preamble  and  resolution  submitted  to  this  Committee  for 
consideration,  together  with  Canons  XLY.  and  XLYH.  of  1882,  be  referred  to 
a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  to  consider  and  report,  at  the  next  General 
Convention,  what  modifications,  if  any,  are  needed  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  Services  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in 
established  parish  churches,  and  in  the  miettonary  field,  foreign  and  domestic. 

"  Wm,  Wxub, 

"  Minority  of  Committee." 


The  House  acting  upon  these  reports,  finally  adopted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereas,  The  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  on 
the  18th  day  of  the  last  session  of  the  General  Convention,  in  relation  to  tlie  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  said  Convention, 
have  disturbed  the  minds  of  many  in  our  Churcli,  creating  doubts  both  as  to  the 
effect  of  said  preamble  and  resolutions,  and  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  tlie  mode 
in  which  they  were  adopted  and  publishM ;  therefore, 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Bishops  is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  re- 
oonmder  the  said  preamble  and  resolutions,  and  to  throw  the  subject  matter  into 
such  shape  as  will  admit  of  the  joint  action  of  both  Houses  of  the  Convention. 
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The  following  message  from  the  House  of  Bishops,  was  received  in  reply : 
"  The  Honse  of  Bishops  inform  this  House  that  they  have  passed  the  following 
resolution,  the  subject  of  the  resolution  of  this  House,  passed  some  days  ago  (on 
the  subject  of  the  separate  action  of  the  Bishops  making  certain  changes  in  the 
use  of  tiie  Prayer  Book)  being  under  consideration : 

"  Besolved,  That  the  action  of  the  Bishops  at  the  Convention  of  1856,  on  the 
subject  indicated  In  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  I^y  Deputies, 
having  been  preceded  by  the  deliberations  of  a  commission  appointed  at  the 
Convention  of  1 868,  and  also  by  much  deliberation  and  discussion,  the  House  of 
Bishops  are  not  prepared,  at  this  very  late  hour  of  the  sesdon,  to  take  any 
action  which  may  seem  to  involve  a  reconsideration  of  their  former  action." 


Bejpart  on  the  Doimatic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

"  The  Committee  on  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  respect- 
fully report : 

**  That  they  have  had  before  them  the  several  reports  from  the  Missionary 
Bishops  of  this  Church,  and  those  holding  special  commissions  to  act  as  such, 
and  report  from  the  several  foreign  fields  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of 
this  Church.  These  have  been  considered  in  their  order — ^their  several  state- 
ments and  propositions  have  engaged  as  much  of  the  time  and  deliberation  of 
this  Committee,  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Committee  permitted. 

"  The  Committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  prepare  any  argumentative  paper  on 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  Missionary  work,  or  to  spread  upon  the  Journal 
an  elaborate  detail  of  th^  work  done,  or  laid  out  to  be  done  by  tl^e  Board  of 
Missions,  and  the  several  Missionaries.  The  reports  of  the  various  Bishops  and 
Missionary  Statiops  will  be  prepared  with  the  Journal,  as  part  of  the  documents 
of  the  Convention,  and  will  thus  be  accessible  to  all  members  of  the  same. 

"  As  the  result  of  their  earnest  deliberations,  and  as  embodying  their  unani- 
mous opinions,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  o£fer  the  following  resolutions : 

"1.  Besolved,  That  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  approves  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Mission  in  Japan,  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  to  Brazil, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  Missions  to  China  and  Africa. 

"  2.  Reaolvedf  That  this  House  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Missions  the  tak- 
ing of  such  measures  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  or  Missions  to  the 
Spanish  Main  of  South-America,  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  as  may  be 
deemed  proper,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Foreign  Committee. 

^*  3.  Jieaolvedj  That  the  expannon  of  Missions  already  established.  Domestic 
and  Foreign,  and  the  establishment  of  new  Stations  in  still  unoccupied  fields 
will  require,  as  a  minimum,  farther  support  not  far  from  $250,000,  this  House 
would  urge  upon  each  member  of  this  Church  the  imperative  duty  of  contribut- 
ing something  to  the  Missionary  work  of  this  Church. 

**  4.  Hesolved,  The  House  of  Bishops  concurring.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Missionary  Bishop  in  China  be  understood  to  include  provisionally  the  Missions 
which  are  or  may  be  established  in  the  empire  of  Japan. 

"  5.  JS^dved,  That  the  House  learns  with  pleasure  the  termination  of  the 
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long-pending  difficulties  connected  with  the  jurisdictions  respectiyely  of  the 
English  Bishop  of  Victoria,  confining  his  jurisdiction  to  the  Province  of  Cheh 
Eiang,  and  the  American  Bishop  of  China,  to  the  Province  of  Kiang  See. 

**  6.  Unoltfed,  That  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  and  thanksgiving, 
that  the  debt  of  the  Domestic  Committee  has,  through  the  exertions  of  the  in- 
de&tigable  Secretary  and  General  Agent,  been  paid  off,  and  that  that  Commit- 
tee presents  itself  before  the  Convention  free  from  debt 

"7.  Resolved,  That  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Committee  be  authorized  and 
required  to  cause  a  more  general  diffusion  of  Missionary  intelligence,  and  a 
more  general  collection  of  funds,  either  by  paid  Agents^  or  by  the  formation  of 
Auxiliary  District  Societies,  as  they  may  judge  expedient,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

"  Whereas,  The  spirit  of  toleration  in  religious  concernments  is  cherished  by 
the  American  people,  and  is  guarded  by  the  American  Constitution ;  and 

"  WhereaSj  In  the  island  of  Cuba,  American  citizens,  professing  the  religion 
of  Protestants,  are  not  tolerated ;  their  worship  is  not  allowed ;  their  dead  are 
not  buried  with  Christian  burial ;  nor  are  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  permit- 
ted by  the  law,  without  oppressive  exactions,  to  be  deported  to  their  native 
land  for  sepulture  ;  therefore 

"  Resolved,  The  House  of  Bishops  concurring,  That  a  Joint  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  addreae  a  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
name  and  in  behalf  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  requesting  His  Excellency,  as  the  Su- 
preme Executive  of  the  nation,  to  address  the  Court  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty  in 
Spain  on  this  subject ;  and  to  take  measures,  by  treaty,  to  procure  for  American 
citizens  in  Cuba,  the  liberty  to  establish  the  Protestant  worship,  and  the  Pro- 
testant Ministry,  with  liberty  to  hold  real  estate  sufficient  for  suitable  churches 
and  church-yards ;  and  that  all,  except  sanitary,  restriction  on  the  deportation 
of  the  dead  be  abolished  in  Cuba." 

The  above  resolutions  were  adopted,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  which  the  Committee  were  instructed  to  omit,  by  the 
following  resolution : 

"  Whilst  the  members  of  this  House  most  anxiously  desire  to  see  the  right  of 
worship  and  sepulture  to  our  countrymen  in  the  island  of  Cuba ;  yet,  as  the  ac- 
tion of  this  House,  as  an  organized  religious  body,  may,  perhaps,  become  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  hereafter  interfering  with  the  politics  of  the  country, 
therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  report  be  re-committed  to  the  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  omit  the  resolution." 
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Consecration  of  BisJiops, 

On  Thursday,  October  13th,  the  following  persons  were  con- 
secrated as  Bishops  of  the  Church :  The  Rev.  William  H, 
Odenheimer,  D.D.,  as  Bishop  of  New-Jersey ;  the  Rev.  Gre- 
gory T.  Bedell,  D.D.,  as  Assistant  Bishop  of  Ohio ;  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Gregg,  D.D.,  as  Bishop  of  Texas ;  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  B.  Whipple,  D.D.,  as  Bishop  of  Minnesota. 

Missionary  BisJiops. 

During  the  General  Convention,  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Talbot,  D.D.,  were  appointed 
Missionary  Bishops.  Tlie  former  to  the  South  West,  and  the 
latter  to  Nebraska  and  Utah. 

The  Rev.  Jacob  L.  Clark,  D.D.,  was  appointed  to  the  North- 
West,  but  he  declining  the  appointment,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Talbot 
was  nominated  and  elected. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


Death  of  the  Bishop  of  A^igua. — The  last  West^Indies  mail  brought 
the  news  of  an  event  which  is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  deplored,  and  which 
confers  an  important  piece  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  on  the  new  liberal 
ministry.  The  Right  Rev.  Stephen  Jordan  Rigaud,  Y>J>,y  F.RA.S.f  Lord 
Bishop  of  Antigua,  and  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  that  island,  died 
on  the  16th  of  May,  of  yellow  fever,  after  a  brief  tenure  of  his  sacred  office. 
Dr.  Rigaud's  career  in  England  was  in  many  respects  a  distinguished  one. 
He  was  son  of  the  late  Stephen  Peter  Rigaud,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  who  was  an  eminent  astronomer,  and  held  the  post  of  Radcliffc 
Observ^  at  Oxford  from  1827  to  1889.  In  Michaelmas  Term,  1838,  he 
gained  tne  highest  honor  of  his  university,  a  first-class  both  in  classics  and 
mathematics.  After  having  been  some  time  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter, 
where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation  for  his  success  with  his  pupils, 
he  became  head  master*s  assistant  at  Westminster  School,  whence,  after 
narrowly  missing  the  head  mastership  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birming- 
ham, (on  the  promotion  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Lee  to  the  bishopric  of  Manchester,)  a 
most  valuable  as  well  as  honorable  post,  he  was  transferred  to  the  head  mas- 
tership of  Queen  Elizabeth's  School,  Ipswich.  This  school  was  in  but  little 
'  reputation  when  Mr.  Rigaud  took  it.  Mr.  Rigaud's  great  ability,  indefatig- 
able industry,  pppular  manners,  and  J  earnest  Christian  life,  contrived  very 
shortly  to  reverse  the  state  of  things  entirely,  and  Ipswich  School  became 
widely  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Suffolk.  A  new  and  splendid  school  was 
built  in  1852  so  numerous  were  the  applications  for  admission ;  and  it 
prospered  continuously.    Dr.  Rigaud,  who  had  a  year  or  two  before  taken 
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the  degree  of  D.D.,  at  Oxford,  and  Select  Preacher  before  the  University  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  1866,  was  nominated  in  1857,  by  the  Right  Hon.  H. 
Laboarchere,  M.P.,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  under  Lord  Palmerston*s  last 
administration,  to  the  Bishop  of  Antigua,  with  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year ; 
and  the  clergy,  gentry,  and  people  of  Ipswich  on  that  occasion  presented 
him  with  a  splendid  testimonial  indicative  of  their  sense  of  his  merits  in 
promoting  every  educational,  philanthropic,  and  religious  improvement  in 
their  town.  In  Antigua  his  career  was  short,  but  sufficiently  long  to  mark 
him  as  an  ornament  to  the  Episcopate ;  for  his  activity,  cheeiful  disposition, 
and  deep  piety,  impressed  his  flock  so  thoroughly,  that  he  was  honored 
with  a  public  funeral,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  heading  it.  The  office  is 
now  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Antigua  excited  much 
regret  in  Ipswich. 

The  Great  Revival. — The  extensive  religious  awakening  in  Ireland, 
greater  than  heretofore  in  the  country,  is  extending  to  Scotland  and  Wales. 
It  has  reached  the  colliers  of  Staffordshire,  and  in  one  place  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  five  hundred  converts.  From  among  their  own  number,  a  col- 
lier has  been  raised  up  who  daily  preaches  the  word  with  great  power.  In 
many  of  the  coal-pits  daily  prayer-meetings  and  Bible-readings  are  held.  In 
South- Wales,  so  extraordinary  is  the  revival  interest  that  all  the  churches 
and  chapels  are' crowded  on  week  days  as  well  as  Sabbaths.  Prayer-meet- 
ings in  churches,  in  school-rooms,  in  work-shops,  and  even  in  fields,  are 
held  morning  and  evening.  In  one  town  eight  public  houses  have  been 
closed  since  the  work  began.  It  is  now  spreading  into  North- Wales.  A 
clergyman  of  the  EstabUshed  Church  writes :  '*  There  is  no  enthusiasm, 
but  a  deep,  profound,  and  awful  solemn  impression."  In  some  districts 
notorious  for  blasphemy,  an  oath  is  now  never  heard,  and  drunkards  in 
thousands  have  become  total  abstainers.  It  is  estimated  that  in  two 
counties  only,  9000  persons  within  the  last  five  months  have  been  turned 
to  God. 

The  Bishop  or  Sierra  Leone. — ^The  African  and  Sierra  Leone  Weskly 
Advertiser  of  June  Sd,  announces  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  that  Diocese, 
the  Right  Rev.  John  Bowen,  LL.D.,  appointed  to  the  see  in  1867.  Having 
had  several  attacks  of  the  yellow  fever,  so  often  and  so  fatally  prevailing  on 
that  coast,  and  having  got  over  them,  it  was  hoped  that  his  life  would  be 
spared  for  many  years.  The  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Eee&rd 
presents  an  int^esting  and  important  question : 

•  

"  After  reading  the  Dean  of  Carlisle's  letter  in  the  Record  of  last  Wed- 
nesday, urging  the  appointment  of  a  native  bishop  as  a  successor  to  the  late 
deeply-lamented  Dr.  Bowen,  I  remembered  reading  an  account  of  the  salu- 
brity of  our  colonies ;  namely,  the  results  some  years  back  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  showing  the  deaths  per  annum  among  1000  soldiers  to  be — in 
Great  Britain,  14 ;  in  Jamaica,  48 ;  at  Madras,  25 ;  in  Sierra  Leone,  488 ; 
in  the  Ionian  Isles,  25 ;  in  Malta,  16 ;  in  Canada,  16 ;  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New-Brunswick,  14 ;  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Town,  13]. 

"  Now,  I  think  the  above  results  fully  justify  the  Dean  of  Carlisle's  ap- 
peal for  a  native  Bishop  at  Sierra  Leone ;  yet,  nevertheless,  not  altogether, 
as  he  observes,  on  account  of  the  climate,  (for  Dr.  Weeks,  the  instructor  of 
that  great  African  missionary,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cowthcr,  was  a  missionary 
there  seventeen  years  before  he  was  made  Bishop,)  but  it  would,  I  think,  do 
away  with  an  unchristian  prejudice  and  pride  that  seems  to  exist  in  high 
quarters  against  a  man  of  color  being  made  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England." 
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Bishop  Maltbt. — ^The  deceased  was  the  son  of  George  Maltby,  Esq.,  of 
Norwich.  He  was  bom  in  1770.  He  was  a  visitor  of  Durham  University, 
and  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  University  of  London.  He  was  educated 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A.,  in  1792, 
M.A.  in  179^  B.D.  1801,  and  D.D.  in  1806.  He  gained  the  prize  medals  for 
Qreek  odes  in  1790  and  1791,  and  the  Chancellor's  medal  in  1792  for 
classics,  in  which  year  he  was  eighth  wrangler.  He  published  an  edition  of 
Morell*s  Lexicon  Graeo-Frosoditummj  **  Sermons,'*  etc.  He  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1881,  and  was  translated  to  Durham  in  1886.  He 
resigned  the  latter  see  under  Act  of  Parliament,  in  September,  1856,  which 
took  away  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  left  him  an  annuity  of  £i500. 

Society  FOB  the  Pbopaoatiok  of  the  Gospel. — ^Several  prominent  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  dined  in  London  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton,  when  some  interesting  speeches  were  made  by  the  chairman,  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown,  Earl  Nelson,  Sir  John  Harding,  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq., 
Thomas  Turner,  Esq.,  Henry  Hoare,  Esq.,  the  Revs.  J.  E.  Kempe,  D.  Moore, 
T.  B.  Murray,  and  E.  Hawkins.  The  Owzrdian  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
festival :  "  The  great  increase  in  Colonial  Bishops  from  eight  to  thirty-eight 
during  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  of  the  income  of  the  Society  from  £800 
in  1818,  to  £80,000  in  the  present  year,  were  dwelt  upon  as  cheering  tokens 
of  recent  activity,  whilst  the  necessity  of  more  Bishops  for  the  Indian 
Empire,  and  the  example  of  the  free  Synodical  action  of  the  Colonial 
Churches  were  urged  as  works  full  of  promise  for  the  future.''  At  a  meet* 
ing  of  the  incorporated  members  of  this  Society,  the  subject  of  missionary 
bishops  to  the  heathen  beyond  British  territory  was  introduced  by  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown,  and  underwent  a  long  and  learned  discussion,  in  which 
Lord  Lyttleton,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Oxford,  and  Grahamstown,  took 
part  Any  decision  on  the  subject  was,  however,  deferred  till  the  Com- 
mittee of  Convocation  should  have  made  their  report 

Consecration  of  three  Bishops. — On  the  13th  ult  the  ceremonial  of  the 
consecration  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Campbell  to  the  see  of  Bangor,  Dr.  P.  C.  Claughton 
to  the  see  of  St  Helena,  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Tuffnell  to  the  see  of  Brisbane,  took 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  find  the  following  account  in  the  London 
Record  : 

"There  were  present  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don, Oxford,  Salisbury,  Columbia,  Western  New-York,  Llandaff,  Brechin, 
and  Cape  Town;  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Sub-Dean,  (Lord  John 
Thyne,)  the  Rev.  S.  P.  Jones,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  0.  Hayden,  M.A.,  Rev.  0.  M. 
Arnold,  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins,  B.D.,  and  a  large  number  of  clergymen  in 
their  robes,  who  were  accommodated  within  the  rails  of  the  communion 

table. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  commenced  the  Communion  Service, 
with  which  the  Consecration  Service  is  incorporated,  the  Bishop  of  Cape 
Town  reading  the  Epistle,  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  the  Gospel" 

Consecration  of  a  Fifth  New-Zealand  Bishop. — ^The  Wellington  (New- 
Zealand)  papers  announce  the  consecration  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Williams 
to  the  Bishopric  of  the  Maori  district  of  Waiapu,  making  five  New-Zealand 
Bishoprics  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  on  Sunday,  April  8d,  at  Wellington,  by  Dr.  Selwrn,  Bishop  of 
New-Zealand,  who  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Hobhouse,  Bishop  of  New-Zealand, 
Dr.  Abraham,  Bishop  of  Wellington,  and  Dr.  Harper,  Bishop  of  Christ 
Church. 
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DEACONS.    . 

TlmB. 

June  26, 1959, 

Aug.  14, 

July  1, 

July  17, 

July  10, 

Julys, 

July  10, 
11 

Jane  26, 

July  11, 

Julyl, 

July  10, 

June  26, 

July  10, 
II 

July  1, 
Jaly  10, 
Jaly  7, 
July  1, 
July  T, 

Dec  26, 

July  7, 
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u 
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U 
U 

u 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
u 
It 
u 
II 
II 
11 
II 
11 
II 
u 
II 


Place. 
Bosse  Chapel,  Gambler,  O. 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Theological  Seminary,  Ya. 
Old  Chapel,  Clsrke  Co.,  Ya. 
Ascenilon,  Claymont  DeL 
Mission  Chapel,  Falrbault,  Minn. 
Trinity  Charch,  New-Tork. 

w  u 

Bosse  Chapel,  Gambler,  0. 
Christ  Church,  NashTlUe,  Tenn. 
Emmanuel,  Warrenton,  If.  C. 
Theological  Seminary,  Ya. 
Trinity  Church,  Geneva,  W.  N.  Y 
Bosse  Chapel,  Gambler,  0. 
Trinity  Church,  New-Tork. 
Ascension,  Claymont,  DeU 
Theological  Seminary,  Ya. 
Chnrch  of  Ascension,  New-York. 
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II  u  u 
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II 
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11 
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II 

11 
II 

K 


Plaee. 
Emanael  GhurcK  Athens,  Ga. 
Trinity  Charch,  New- York. 
Trinity  Chnrch,  Colambas,  O. 
Theological  Bemlnary,  Ya. 
Bosse  Chapel,  Gambler,  O. 
Theological  Seminary,  Ya. 
Trinity  Charch,  Columbus,  O. 
Theological  Seminary,  Ya. 
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May  26, 
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April  17, 
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May  11, 
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Aug.  12, 


u 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 
II 

Ii 
11 

II 
14 


Place. 

Houma,  La. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
Eugene  City,  Oregon. 
GalUpolia,  Ohio. 
Portsmouth,  •' 
Germantown,  Pa. 


II 


ObfcUn,  O. 

6t  Belenaville,  St.  Helena  Island,  9.C. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Wyandotte, 


M 


DEATHS. 


Junk  2d,  1859,  in  Norton,  Mass.,  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Goodwin,  of  Charles  Co., 
MdL,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

August  2d,  1859,  in  Marsh,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  the  Rer.  Levi  Bull,  P.P.,  aged 
seventy-eight  years.  ^ 

August  17th,  1859,  in  Naugatuck,  Ct.,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Scott^  age  fifty-nine 
years. 

June  12th,  1859,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Williams,  P.P., 
aged  sixty-seven  years. 
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